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PROUST AND RUSKIN 

ANDR6 MAUROIS 


M arcel Proust is, I believe, among those French writers of the 
present age, who have rapidly won extensive fame both in 
England and America. That triumph is largely due to the novelty of 
Proust’s achievement. It would nevertheless have been less easy if 
Proust had not possessed certain peculiarities of style and thought 
which he owed to his intimacy with some great English writers and 
which make of him, for the Anglo-Saxon reader, a monster less 
surprising. A French critic has just remarked that Proust is the 
greatest of English romancers ; the phrase seems to me to be a brilliant 
paradox rather than a profound truth because, by other tests, Proust 
attaches himself clearly to the French models like Saint-Simon and 
also more subtly to models like Flaubert and Balzac as well. What 
is true is that among the masters whom he had studied so minutely 
for the style of writing, for constructing a book, or conceiving a 
chiataclet, many were English. “It is curious,” writes he, “ that 
there has been nothing in literature which has influenced me so much 
aB,the literature, English and American, in all the widely varying 
kinds from George Eliot to Hardy, from Stevenson to Emerson.” 
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Of all the intellectual friendships of Proust, the most intellectual 
and the most direct has undoubtedly been that whicii links him to 
Buskin, because he has translated two of Buskin’s books, the Bible of 
A^niens and Sesame and Lilies, adding notes to his translations and 
introducing them by prefaces which are very little known (specially 
that of the Bible of Amiens) and perhaps extremely important 
because they already contain all the aesthetic doctrines of Proust. 
I would try to show here why the affinity between Proust and Buskin 
was natural and how an exact knowledge of Buskin’s style has 
contributed to make Proust the marvellously original writer that he 
has been. 

Proust himself has shown that the secret of creative originality 
may not be analysed by merely carefully collecting and comparing an 
author’s peculiar characteristics: “ If the critic does not know how to 
unravel some of the singular and essential traits, he may write all the 
books in the world on Buskin the man, the writer, the prophet, the 
artist, all his constructions may be very high, but they are away from 
his subject. They may convey the literary situation of the critic to 
nakedness, but still they would not have, for the understanding of the 
work, the exact precision of a just shade, however light.” 

In the case of Buskin and Proust, many of these characteristics 
are common to both. Since in France some men like Bobert de la 
Sizeranne and Jacques Bordoux introduced Buskin, that work was 
bound to draw the attention and sympathy of Marcel Proust, then 
adolescent. The two men had been born in very respectable and 
cultured families. Both had in infancy been accustomed to observe 
and had passed their early days in the gardens, minutely and curiously 
watching the birds, the flowers, etc. Both lived the lives of rich art- 
lovers, an existence which had perhaps its dangers because it puts 
the infant or the young man out of touch with a large part of real life, 
but which, in allowing him a skin more sensitive and in assuring him 
a possibility of prolonged meditation, permits him to come by a deli- 
cacy of nuances very particular and very rare. Both of them, at last, 
like Flaubert, have mixed up moral with aesthetic leanings, and have 
become “ Saints” in literature. 

What novelty did Proust find in Buskin ? At first, the know- 
ledge of, and the taste for, the plastic arts. Many of the painter 
friends of Proust (particularly Jacques-Emile Blanche) have shown.us 
that the taste was not natural with him, Buskin, in carrying to hi|p 
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a literary image of the work of art, formed some sort of a bridge 
between the j/itelligence of Proust and certain aspects of reality. 
From the time that one reads Proust, one finds Ruskin again. Tf 
Proust compares a character to the Charite of Giotto, it is because 
Ruskin often refers to that figure. It is through Ruskin’s books that 
Proust has come to see the cathedral of Amiens, of Abbeville, of 
Rouen. In the beginning he found there less their own beauty than 
their beauty such as the writer loved and he admired. He went on 
pilgrimage to the cathedral of Rouen to follow there, in the portail 
des Libraii es, a small figure which Ruskin had described and after 
long researches, he had discovered. At Amiens, Proust wished to follow 
the Ruskinian prescriptions and found on the left wing of the church, 
at a place indicated by Ruskin, the beggars of whom he speaks 
here as having been so old that they were perhaps the same: “ I 
have had to give alms to all of them with the illusion” (here he enters 
into a fetish) ” of accomplishing a lofty, pious act towards Ruskin.” 
Ruskin was for him the spirit which roused these dead stones to life. 

He felt, while reading Ruskin’s books, that by the charm 
of this thought ” The universe would enrich itself with all that 
I ignored till now of Gothic cathedrals and many paintings of 
England and Italy which had not yet roused my curiosity, — an in- 
dispensable condition of real knowledge.” He left for Veniceg to 
touch and to see Ruskin’s ideas on architecture embodied in the decay- 
ing palaces standing still with a bloom of roses on them. To those 
who spoke to him: “ The things that are fine deserve to be seen in 
themselves and not because such a great critic has spoken well of them 
or in support of his theories,” he wopld probably reply : “Nothing is 
seen in itself. We can never see the objects except through our condi- 
tions of soul. To a man in love such a countryside seems admirable, 
such a piece of music is moving, because chance has associated 
them on his first meeting with such a lady. Liikewise such a scene, 
such a palace, becomes suddenly very precious for the traveller who 
comes there to discover those impressions of a master because those 
who have accepted a spiritual discipline feel that their power of com- 
prehension and feeling has infinitely increased.” Proust, pupil of 
Ruskin, finds himself in a “ state of grace ” in regard to works of art, 
while he was not so before the Ruskinian communion. If one thinks 
now what a great role these works of art played in the comparisons 
and descriptions of Proust, one feels how a Recherche du temps perdu 
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would have been a different book if Ruskin had not revealed to Proust 
the mystery of plastic beauty. , 

What is true of works of art is also true of nature. One of the 
favourite ideas of Proust is the impossibility of understanding nature 
otherwise than through the great artists. Many times, in A Vomhre 
des Jeunes filles en Fleurs, does he show us how the painter Elstir 
sought to find again in reality what moved him so strongly in the 
paintings. Ruskin has been for him one of the interceding spirits 
whicli are necessary to us, at the beginning of our life, for getting into 
touch with the reality. Ruskin has taught him to look at the waves, 
the flowers, to look at them from close quarters as certain Japanese 
artists sketch them, or as leaves or animals or flowers are painted in the 
sketches of Diirer, of Albertina of Vienna. The same innate taste for 
the shades, a similar manner of knowing the colours and forms, were 
common to both. With Proust, as Curtius shows it so well, one 
finds again “ the French taste which rests on a faculty of feeling 
differentiated in the extreme and of which the ideal type is the 
Connoisseur.” The art of a Proust may not be fully comprehended 
except from this view-point. That art is an analysis of light touches, a 
specialisation of the sensibility carried to extreme. He discovers the 
shades of reality with unequalled precision. And they are on all the 
grounds. When Bergotte says: ” If I love the Chateaubriand of 
Atala more than that of Rene, it seems to me that it is sweeter,” he 
reveals the same refinement of taste which the Baron of Charlus shows 
when he asks for pears at a restaurant. I would add : he shows the 
same refinement of taste as Ruskin, speaking of the wines which the 
citizens of his Utopia drink, and decreeing that one may not distribute 
anything which has not been at least ten years old. 

Another common point : with both of them science plays a very 
great part in the composition of the work of art; Ruskin says that 
each class of rocks, each variety of soil, each patch of clouds should 
be studied and rendered with a geological and meteorological exacti- 
tude; Proust sets forth to describe sentiments with the precision of 
a medical man. 

Both of them have the same moral idea of art. Ruskin demon- 
strated the need of sacrifice in all his works, and all his pleasures even 
to the extent of his own life which was for him the only way possible 
for entering into contact with reality. Proust also considered that 
to be almost the only duty of an artist-— the establishment of contact 
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with that reality which is his own. “ That Beauty/' says he about 
Buskin, “ to which he found it necessary to consecrate his life, was 
thus not conceived by him as an object of pleasure aud made to charm 
it, but as a reality infinitely more important than life, for which he 
would have given his. From this you come to see clearly all the 
aesthetics of Buskin.” But from there you could also see clearly the 
aesthetics and the ethics of Proust himself. The last volume of his 
work, the Temps retrouv', is altogether consecrated to show t!mt the 
re-creation of the world by memory and by art is infinitely more 
important than life and that in fact life without art is nothing but 
time lost, “and that nothing may ever be truly possessed otherwise 
than under the aspect of eternity which is also the aspect of art.” 

But it is above all in the matter of style that Buskin’s influence 
on Proust seems to me to be so great that I am surprised critics have 
not to this day analysed it. Like the vision of Proust, the vision of 
Buskin is a vision gradually receding, nearly microscopic. Take for 
example a passage like that where Buskin describes the waves : 
” Their hollow surface is marked by parallel lines, like those of a 
smooth mill-weir, and graduated by reflected and transmitted lights 
of the most wonderful intricacy, its curve being at the same time 
necessarily of mathematical purity and precision ; yet at the top of 
this curve, when it nods over, there is a sudden laxity and giving way, 
tlie water swings and jumps along the ridge like a shaken chain, and 
the motion runs from part to part as it does through a serpent’s 
body.” The passage well translated might have been from Proust. 
Compare this description of the jet of water with the beginning of 
the second part of Sodome et Gomorrhe, you find there the same 
mathematical precision, and still graceful. 

The use of the adjective is the same with both. They both try 
by a continued series of happy adjectives to make the description of 
the object more and more compact. For example, in Proust : “The 
jet of water, thin, immobile, tough.” In Buskin “ the thick, creamy, 
curdling, overlapping, massy foam, which remains for a moment only 
after the fall of the wave, and is seen in perfection in its running 
up the beach.” It is certainly from Buskin again that Proust has 
caught his taste for fine images from precious stones. Compare 
Buskin describing a cherry, “Clustered pearl and pendant ruby,” 
w^th Proust: “ Les Guermantes restaient reconnaissables, faciles a 
discerner et a suivre, comme les filons dont la blondeur veine le jaspe 
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et Tonyx.” (The Guerniarites could be recognised, easy to discern 
and to follow, as the veins of which the blondness' shows the jasper 
and the onyx.) And when I find, at the beginning of Buskin’s 
Praeterita, an admirable passage on tbe flowers of the almond tree 
and on tbe importance which these almonds and the pilgrimages 
undertaken to see them have bad in the life of Buskin, I cannot but 
think of the hawthorns of Marcel Proust. 

The subject of hawthorns has probably come from Buskin, and 
also I think, the general idea, so powerful with Proust, of the necessity 
of the topic in a work of art. In a note on the Sesame and Lilies, 
he says: “ But it is precisely the charm of Buskin’s work that 
there have been between the ideas of the same book, and between 
diverse books, some connections which he does not show but which 
he leaves to appear hardly for an instant, and which lie has however 
perhaps woven together with an effect, but connections never 
artificial because they are always drawn from substances, always 
identical to those of his thought. It should be said the many constant 
pre-occupations of that thought assure to these books a unity more 
real than the unity of composition, generally absent,” May not 
one say that, in the passage where he analyses the charm of Buskin’s 
work, written at a time when his great novel was hardly more than 
a project or a sketch, he indicates already what comes to he his own 
peculiarity of composition ? 

But I believe one may say that if Proust has taken from Buskin 
the idea of the lessening vision, he has carried it on further than his 
master. The notes which Proust has put down at the bottom of the 
pages of the Sesame and Lilies are very striking from this view-point. 
His analysis always goes deeper than that of Buskin. When he goes 
to analyse the state of the original soul of the reader, he is much 
more preoccupied with the rigorous truth of his observation than 
Buskin, anxious above all to impart moral teaching. “Be sure,” says 
Buskin, ” that if an author is worth anything, you will not get at his 
meaning all at once ; nay, that at his whole meaning you will not 
for a long time arrive in any wise. Not that he does not say what 
he means, and in strong words too ; but he cannot say it all ; and what 
is more strange, will not, but in a hidden way and in parables, 
in order that he may be sure you want it.” 

Proust responds with an analysis still more delicate. But t^jis 
sort of mist which envelopes the splendour of fine books like that of 
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good mornings is a natural fog, some sort of a balo of genius, which 
it unwittingly -exhales, and not an artificial veil with which he 
surrounded his work voluntarily to screen it from the vulgar gaze. 
When Euskin says: “ He wishes to know if you have been worthy,” 
it is a simple figure. In order to give to his thought a brilliant form, 
more accessible and more charming for the public, he tones it down, 
and makes the writing easy, a writing of the second order. But to 
conceal his thought, so that those who would not take the trouble 
of removing the veil may not seize it, makes the writing difficult — 
writing of the second order. 

In brief, Proust, having taken over from Euskin a new style of 
looking at the works of art and nature at the same time, has developed 
that style and has iit fine carried it much further than his master. 
Not only are his descriptions finer still and more precise, but be has, 
above all, applied the minuteness of Ruskin’s vision to the delineation 
of feelings, which Ruskin has not done. He has applied it also to 
the moral sentiments, which Ruskin has not dared to do. It is 
none the less true that without reading Ruskin and without the great 
love which he had for his work Proust would never perhaps have 
so completely discovered himself. Thus Byron would not have 
been himself without Goethe, nor Corneille without the Spanish 
dramatists, nor Alfred de Musset w'ithout Byron. The innumerable 
progeny of Proust which, at this moment, is multiplying in France, 
is thus, without knowing it, a progeny of Ruskin whom in the 
majority of cases it ignores. So a single example of a book, trans- 
ported by chance, and fallen on a spirit which is a favourable 
ground for that particular fashion, suffices to bring to an entire 
country a new literary species, just as a single grain borne by the 
wind from isle to isle suffices to grow on a soil a plant not found there 
till then, but suddenly growing and covering the ground.’ 


1 Authorised and approved translation from the original French article in the Essays 
and Studies by Members of the English Association, Vol. XVII, by Mr. Priyaranjan Sen, 
^.A., Lecturer, Calcutta University, with the kind permission of the Secretary, English 
AsBOc’iation and M. Andre Maurois, 



FOREIGN POLICY OF FASCIST ITALY 

MAHMUD HUSAIN, D.PHIL., 

Header in Modern History, Dacca University 


T here are certain factors which govern the foreign policy of states. 

On analysis it will be found they are five in number: (1) the 
psychological factor, (2) the historical factor, (3) the geographical factor, 
(4) the political factor, and (5) the economic factor. By psychological 
factor is meant the mentality of a people and of its rulers, their general 
outlook on life, their attitude towards other peoples and above all towards 
the most fundamental question of foreign policy — towards war and peace. 
History and past relationships also influence the foreign policy of states. 
Victories and defeats invariably leave their mark on the later develop- 
ment of foreign policy. Then, geographic situation of the country and 
strategic considerations cannot be ignored by responsible statesmen. 
Similarly political considerations, the maintenance of a balance of 
power for instance, play an important part in the formulation of foreign 
policy. But above all is the economic factor. All other considerations 
may be set aside, but not the economic consideration. Governments 
may overlook their historical past and their philosophical theory, but 
they cannot afford to overlook their economic interests. 

An attempt has been made in this paper to explain how these 
factors have influenced the foreign policy of Italy. 

The Fascist system of government is an autocratic system. It is 
opposed to Liberalism and Democracy and all they stand for. And the 
foreign policy of an autocracy — be it an absolute monarchy, be it a 
dictatorship — is bound to be different from that of a liberal democracy. 
An autocrat’s psychology is very different from that of a democrat. Their 
outlook on life differs. They represent not only two types of “ political 
animals,” they represent two types of men. Democracies stand for 
liberty at home. It is only natural that they should respect the liberty 
of other peoples. In autocracies, on the other hand, people are 
deprived of their individual freedom. How can it be expected from 
such a government that it would respect the independence of other 
nations ? In their foreign relations, therefore, democracies, as a rule, 
are not inclined towards territorial expansion and consequently they 
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stand for peace and international understanding. Autocracies are 
inclined towards imperialism, and therefore they are warlike and 
militarist. But this does not mean that democracies have never waged 
wars of conquest and have never thought of building up empires, or 
autocracies have never served the cause of peace. Such an assumption 
will not be in conformity with historical truth. But what is claimed 
is not that democracies have never been imperialist and warlike, and 
autocracies never peaceful ; the idea is just to point out the main ten- 
dency in each of these systems of government. The domestic politics 
of democracies is made up of too many checks and balances, too many 
discussions and understandings, too many concessions and compromises. 
And therefore there is a tendency to justify even the political actions 
of foreign policy through what has been termed a “ rational-pacifistic 
ideology.” It is necessary for a democracy to characterize its every 
war as a war of defence. This is something which an autocracy, be- 
cau-se of its belief in militarism and in the heroic method, does not at 
all require. An autocracy would rather glorify war, and would take 
pride in subduing other peoples. 

Fascist Italy, true to the autocratic type, is imperialist ; it is 
intensely nationalist, it opposes internationalism, it ridicules pacifism, it 
believes in the inevitability and even in the desirability of war. 

Mussolini’s Italy is imperialist. According to the Duce — ^and 
whose word is more authoritative in the authoritarian state ? — ” Imperi- 
alism is the eternal and immutable law of life. At bottom it is but 
the need, the desire and the will for expansion which every living, 
healthy individual or people has in itself.” This was, however, 
written in 1919 when Mussolini had not yet seized the reins of power. 
But we have many such later examples. In 1932, for instance, he 
wrote in an article on the theory of Fascism in the Encyclopaedia 
haliana: “For Fascism the growth of empire, that is to say the 
expansion of the nation, is an essential manifestation of vitality and its 
opposite a sign of decadence. Peoples which are rising or rising after 
a period of decadence, are always imperialist ; any renunciation is a 
sign of decay and death.” 

As nationalists and imperialists. Fascists cannot be pacifists or 
internationalists. Let us again quote from the author, the creator of 
Fascism : 

• “ Humanity is still and always has been an abstraction of time 

and space ; men are still not brothers, do not want to be and evidently 

2 
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cannot be. Peace is hence absurd, or rather it is a pause in war 

Man will continue to be, wolf among wolves for a*bit of land, for a 
trickle of water, for a crumb of bread, for a woman’s kiss, for a neces- 
sity or a caprice ” And again, “ Internationalism is an article of 

luxury, good for the aristocracies of art, banking, industry and snobbish 
imbecility at bottom internationalism is an absurd fable.” 

On the other hand, Mussolini has many good things to say on 
nationalism, militarism and war. To him, as has been pointed out, 
war is not only inevitable, it is desirable. ” Strife,” he says, and it 
is very typical of Mussolini, “ is the origin of all things, for life is full 
of contrasts : there is love and hate, white and black, night and day, 
good and evil, and until these contrasts are reduced to an equilibrium 
strife will always remain at the root of human nature, like a supreme 

fatality. And on the whole it is well that it is so the day in which 

there should be no more strife would be a day of melancholy, of the 
end of things, of ruin.” Only recently Mussolini declared in a speech 
that “ Italy was a military, militarist, and warlike nation.” Unfortu- 
nately for themselves some of the Italian newspapers left out the word 
‘ militarist ’ while reporting the speech in their columns. Mussolini 
was furious over this unpardonable omission. In an article in Popolo 
D’ltalia, which it is confidently asserted comes from the pen of the 
Duce himself, it is said : ” Evidently this is like a glass of castor oil 

to weak stomachs, but there cannot be any weak stomachs in the ranks 
of the Fascist party. We say, we repeat, we cry out that Fascist 
Italy must be militarist. Militarist is the nation that subordinates to 
military necessities everything else of the material and moral life of the 
individual as well as of the corhmunity.” 

These are some of the typical utterances of the Italian dictator, 
and they leave no doubt that Fascist Italy stands for an aggressive 
foreign policy. And these are no mere declarations. These are the 
ideals which guide the course of Italian foreign relations and determine 
the attitude of Italy to the question of disarmament. The policy of 
Italy with regard to the League of Nations is similarly a consequence 
of this attitude. In Italy there is a general distrust of and contempt 
for the League. Fascists would like to create a substitute for 
the League in which the more powerful states should be in a position 
to decide the fate of the whole world. Several schemes to this 
effect have been put forward by the Government of Italy, the lates.t 
being that of the year 1933, Mussolini's declarations with regard 
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to militarism cannot be regarded as mere bluff. Military 
preparations are* going ahead, and from the military point of view 
Italy is much stronger to-day than at any time during the past 
few centuries. Besides armaments Italy is being taught the necessity 
of militarism. According to a recent decree Italian boys in schools 
over eight years are to be given compulsory military instruction. 
And from now on proficiency in military culture will be obligatory 
for the award of diplomas and degrees. Another decree provides for 
military instruction for Eeservists for ten years following their period 
of military service. 

This much with regard to Fascist ideology and its general in- 
fluence on Italian foreign policy. Now let us take the historical factor. 

Since the unification of modern Italy her foreign policy has been 
directed towards the achievement of two objectives ; the ambition to 
recover Italia Irredenta and the desire to create a colonial empire 
in Africa. The first objective could be achieved at the expense of 
Austria, the second at the expense of France. Consequently the 
foreign policy of Italy from 1870 to 1914 was a policy of indecision. 
Although formally attached to the Central Empires, Italy could not 
be relied upon by them because of her two irreconcilable objectives. 
Although Italy was a member of the Triple Alliance when the Great 
War came on the 1st of August, she did not consider herself borfnd 
to come to the help of the Central Powers. Instead she declared her 
neutrality, and she actually remained neutral for many months. She 
had her own grievances both against Austria and France, and she 
wanted to make use of this favourable opportunity. She knew that 
both the parties were eager for her support. During this period of 
neutrality the Central Powers as well as the Allies tried their best, 
by means of lavish promises, to purchase Italian support. In the 
bargain the principal xAllied Powers, namely France, Great Britain 
and Kussia, promised more than the Germanic Empires. They 
could well afford to be generous at the expense of others. Italy 
accepted their offer. The bargain was made in London. According 
to the Secret Pact of London. (26th April, 1915) the principal Allied 
Powers made large but very definite promises to Italy. She was 
promised all territory lying south of the Brennero Pass. This was 
clearly in violation of the principle of the right of peoples to self- 
determination. It was, however, granted to Italy, for it would give 
her a strategic frontier in the north. Trieste, Istrian Peninsula, 
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the northern portion of Dalmatia, certain islands in the Adriatic and 
Valona (a port of great importance in Albania, ^ust opposite the 
heel_of the Italian “ boot ”), all were to be handed over to Italy, 
in the event of victory. These gains would have undoubtedly made 
her supreme in the Adriatic. But the gain of Italy would have 
meant not only the loss of Austria-Hungary, but also of one of the 
Allies, namely Serbia, for whose sake the war had primarily begun. 
Besides these territorial gains in Europe, Italy vpas entitled to com- 
pensation in Africa, if either Prance or Great Britain increased their 
possessions in that continent. Italian interest in the balance of 
power in the Eastern Mediterranean was also recognised with regard 
to Asia Minor. These promises, if fullfilled, would have meant even 
more than the achievement of both the main objectives of Italian 
foreign policy — the recovery of Italia Irredenta and the creation of 
a colonial empire. 

It was only after these definite promises were made to Italy that 
she declared war against the Central Powers. Italian support was 
certainly of some value to the Allies. We may well imagine the 
difficulties with which France would have been confronted on two 
sides, had Italy joined the Central Powers. 

The Allies came out victorious in the Great War. Italy had 
joined the conflict on clear understandings. At the I’eace Conference 
of Paris the time had come for the fulfilment of all those promises. 
But the principal makers of peace — Wilson, Clemenceau and Lloyd 
George — found that it was impossible for various reasons to satisfy 
Italy. The outcome of the Peace Conference came as a great dis- 
appointment to Italy. Of all'the victors she came out of the War 
as perhaps the most disappointed. It is true that by the Treaty of 
Saint Germain Italy obtained one of her two important objects, the 
Brennero frontier. But all her claims with regard +o German colonies 
and Turkish possessions, and most of her claims' with regard to the 
Adriatic Coast, were overlooked. Besides, what was more important 
from the political view-point was that although her traditional foe, 
the Habsburg Empire, was no more, another state, which was perhaps 
capable of doing more harm than the defunct Empire, had come into 
being. Jugoslavia, because of her situation and because of French 
influence, which was noticeable from the very beginning, was regarded 
by Italy as even a greater danger than the deceased Dual Monarchy. 
A new balance of power was created to the great disadvantage of Italy. 
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Fascists are bitter over the outcome of the Peace Conference. 
They blame Francs more than any other country for the unfavourable 
peace terms. True, Wilson was also opposed to Italian claims. 
But, so the Fascists argue, America was not a party to the Pact of 
Ijondon. France, on the other baud, made certain precise promises 
and then went back upon her word. Hence Italian resentment 
against France. The attitude of France during the peace negotiations 
is also quite understandable. As a result of the Great War France 
had succeeded in crushing the most formidable of her opponents. 
Germany was reduced, for the time being at any rate, to a second 
class Power. French supremacy on the continent was established. 
She was not prepared tc share it with any other Power, not even 
with an ex-ally and a Latin brother. Besides, the repeated declara- 
tions with regard to the right of peoples to self-determination could 
not be easily disregarded by the chief representatives of Powers at 
the Peace Conference. The result was disappointment and bitterness 
on the part of Italy. She was specially bitter against France and 


Jugoslavia. 

Now let us for a moment look at the map of Italy. Italy’s 
immediate neighbours are France, Switzerland, Austria and Jugoslavia. 
Of these states, Switzerland may be regarded as harmless. Austria, 
so long as she remains independent, which now means under the 
informal protectoiate of Italy, constitutes no danger. But the other 
two neighbours, specially when united, may prove dangerous. These 
are the two states which challenge Italian supremacy in the Mediterra- 


nean and the Adriatic. In the Mediterranean Great Britain and 
Eussia have their interests besides Italy and France. But Italy and 
France are either wholly or predominantly Mediterranean Powers. 
And apart from that France must have direct communication with 
her North African Empire, with Tunis, Algeria and Morocco. 
Similarly Italy, apart from being an exclusively Mediterranean state, 
has her interests in Tripoli and in her possessions on the Eed Sea. 


As a consequence of this the two Latin Powers are great rivals 
for the supremacy over the .Mediterranean, and because of this 
rivalry many international problems, especially the problem of naval 
disarmament, have not yet been solved. Just as the geographic 
situation of Italy is to a certain extent responsible for Franco- 
Italian rivalry, so is it responsible for strained relations between 
‘italy and Jugoslavia. Italy desires a complete control over the 
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Adriatic. By the creation of J ugoslavia Italy was not only deprived 
of extensive territorial gains, but also of her dominance over 
the Adriatic, The position of Italy is now challenged across the 
narrow sea by a formidable alliance of France and Jugoslavia. In 
opposition to this alliance Italy has built up her own system of 
alliances, and the rivalry of the two Latin Powers is observable in 
the Balkans and in Central and Eastern Europe. Both the Powers 
have got their own faithful and doubtful allies. France has to reckon 
with two principal enemies — Germany and Italy. France is aware 
that she cannot wholly depend on her own military and financial 
strength, on her armaments and her gold. She must have allies. 
The French system of alliances consists of pacts of friendship and 
mutual help between France on the one hand and Belgium, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Roumania, and Jugoslavia on the other. Of all these 
alliances the one that is most unwelcome to Italy is that between 
France and Jugoslavia. Italy cannot watch this development without 
serious misgivings. In order to combat the French system Italy 
has built up her own system of alliances. The basis of the Italian 
system has been the treaties of friendship between Italy and Albania, 
Italy and Bulgaria, and Italy and Hungary. Until recently Germany 
and Italy were also good friends, and this was due to the policy of 
Italy towards France. Italy has been championing the cause of 
German re-armament and of the revision of the Treaty of Versailles 
in favour of Germany provided the northern frontier of Italy remains 
intact, and the Anschluss does not become an accomplished fact. 
Of more recent origin is the alliance between Italy and Austria. All 
these Powers joined the Italian group because they had their grievances 
either against France or against her allies, Albania and Bulgaria, 
for instance, are opposed to Jugoslavia, Hungary is opposed to Czecho- 
slovakia. Austria has joined the group because she is not in a position 
to stand alone. Austria left to herself will be helpless against Nazi 
Germany unless she is supported by one of the Great Powers. She 
has preferred Italian support to the friendship of France. She has 
apparently done so for several reasons. The Austrian Government, 
led by Dollfuss and now by his successor, prefer an autocracy to a 
democracy. What is however much more important is that Austrian 
interests come into conflict with the interests of the Little Entente, 
which in its turn is supported by Prance. 

These are the two hostile groups in Europe to-day, one being 
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led by France, the other by Italy. Their armies are trained by French 
and Italian generals respectively , and it is French and Italian money 
which is their main financial support. 

During the last two years, however, and more especially during 
the last few months, this hostility between France and Italy has given 
place to a better understanding and even friendship between the two 
nations. This important change in inter- European relations is very 
significant and is undoubtedly a direct result of the establishment of the 
Nazi regime in Germany. Austro-German union is one of the avowed 
aims of the Nazis. This is however opposed not only by France but 
by Italy as well. Just as France is afraid of a greater Germany, so 
is Italy. Italy cannot tolerate the presence of such a formidable 
state on her own borders, which might be at a future date in a position 
to take away from her what she has achieved as a result of the Great 
War. The common opposition to the ambitions of Germany with 
regard to Austria has brought France and Italy much nearer each 
other. Even if there are no specific Franco-Italian agreements of a 
political and military character at the present time, as was recently 
reported in the press, it is certain that the two states recognize the 
common danger and understand each other much better to-day than 
at any time during the post-war period But let us not forget that 
this friendship is the result of extraordinary circumstances. And 
when these circumstances are no more the same rivalry is bound to 
reappear. Once Italy feels that her northern frontiers are safe she 
will turn to colonial expansion, and the result will be Franco-Italian 
tension. 

And now let us come to the most important of those factors which 
determine the foreign policy not only of Italy but of every state, we 
mean the economic factor. There are three economic facts which 
we at once notice in this connection. Firstly, there is what has been 
called “population pressure’’ in Italy ; secondly, there is a shortage of 
essential raw materials and fuels and thirdly, there is the dependence 
of Italy upon imported food-stoffs for domestic consumption. 

Italians, as is well known, are a growing nation, and they are 
growing rapidly. Even before the War Italy felt the need for in- 
creased resources in order to feed the growing population. To-day 
Italians count eight million more than in 1914, and the population is 
still increasing at the rapid rate of about half a million per year. 
Clearly there is the need for an outlet for this large surplus population. 
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Before the War about 400,000 Italians used to emigrate to other 
countries, principally to America. This was by no means a very 
happy arrangement. For in this way Italy was deprived of her best 
labour material, those who emigrated being young and hardy people. 
However that was one way out of the difficulty. Owing to the post- 
war Immigration policy of .America even that is now practically closed. 
Then during the post-war period Italians in large numbers emigrated 
to France and her colonies. But now Prance is alarmed at the 
growing immigration of Italians in Southern France. She does not 
seem to be prepared to have any more Italians. She does not like to 
create an unemployment problem on a gigantic scale, from which 
unlike other countries she has not yet suffered. Then, the Italians, 
who under the Fascist regime went to France or her colonies, were 
staunch nationalists ; they were not prepared to merge themselves 
into the French and forget their own nationality, of which they were 
so proud. France would either turn them into Frenchmen or would 
not have them at all. The question of the nationality of Italians in 
France and in French colonies, especially in Tunis, where Italians 
by the way form a majority of the population, is one of the most 
important causes of Franco-Italian tension. According to French law 
the third generation of all immigrants will be legally regarded as 
French. Fascism desires to conserve mah-power for military and 
economic purposes. Mussolini is very particular in retaining the sous 
of Italy, for according to him “ Italy must appear on the threshold 
of the second half of the century with a population of not less than 
60,000,000 inhabitants. If we fail ...we cannot make an Empire.” 
Consequently, the Italian Government insists that Italian nationality 
is inalienable, that it is permanent, wheresoever an Italian might have 
his or her domicile. The result of French legislation has been that 
Italian emigration to France and her colonies has practically been 
stopped. The colonies of Italy herself cannot solve the population 
problem, since they mostly consist of deserts and bairen mountains. 
These colonies are unfit for colonization. Nor are they in a position 
to supply Italy with the raw materials which she requires. In 
the markets of the world, therefore, Italy stands at a disadvantage 
as compared with other great industrial nations. Italy is poor in 
all basic minerals, and she depends upon import of food-stuffs for 
her own population. She could get these foodstuffs in exchange 
for her manufactures. But because of her poverty in basic minerals 
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and important raw materials, she cannot rapidly develop her in- 
dustries. The population problem must however be solved. Italy 
would not take to birth control. The powerful Catholic Church 
is opposed to it, and the still more powerful Fascist State 
encourages an increase in population for political and military reasons. 
Then how the problem is to be solved ? Mussolini gives a simple and 
straight answer to the question. It is to be solved by means of a 
revision of the peace treaties and by re-allotment of colonies and 
mandates. 

Speaking of the pressing need for more colonies Mussolini once 
said : ‘ ‘ These two colonies (he meant the Italian possessions in Africa) 
cannot solve our population problem. ..We missed that legitimate 
satisfaction which should have come to us from right and from duty 
fulfilled during and after the War. Colonial development would have 
been for us not merely a logical consequence of our population prob- 
lem, but would have constituted a formula for the solution of our 
economic situation. Even now, at a distance of ten years from the 
War, this situation has to find its solution.” 

Italy cannot understand why France with an almost steady popu- 
lation should have such vast overseas possessions in the form of 
colonies and mandates, especially when these areas happen to be so 
very near Italy. It seems very unjust to Italians that Tunis, 
where Italians form a majority of the population, should be a French 
and not an Italian possession, in spite of its nearness to Italy and 
in spite of the imperative need of colonies on the part of their country. 

Now is it possible to draw any conclusion from what has been 
stated above ? To us it seems that so far as Italy is concerned 
she will not remain satisfied for long with her present position. 
She must one day seriously take up the task of building up a colonial 
empire. And empire-building unfortunately involves war. We 
need not, however, be unjust to Italian Fascism. It is not only 
Fascist ideology, but Italian circumstances which would ultimately 
lead Italy to war. Overcrowded Italy cannot be expected to remain 
quiet indefinitely. The Italian nation would not be prepared to 
starve itself. And why should it when it sees that there are lands 
which are suitable for settlement, which are so near to Italy and 
which are practically lying idle. One day Italy must go to war with 
FriClice unless Germany becomes united with Austria and threatens 
Italy at the Brennero Pass. To-day there is this danger and the 

3 
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result is better relations between France and Italy. Once this danger 
is removed — and it may be removed in either of the two ways : 
Germany may after all honestly give up her Austrian policy, which is 
very improbable, or it may be removed by the final overthrow of 
Germany at the hands of France and Italy, which is not at all so 
unlikely — once, however, this danger is no more, there will come the 
inevitable conflict between the two Latin powers. Mussolini knows 
it. He is well aware that a war will prove to be the only solution of 
the difficulties of his country. If the conflict is not yet come it is 
because Italy is not yet prepared. She is weak. She is still the weakest 
of all the Great Powers in spite of the enormous progress which she has 
made during the last twelve years. Even dictators are not so reckless, 
even autocrats do not go to war unless they are well-prepared and 
unless victory seems to them at least probable. Italy is therefore pre- 
paring for the coming conflict. The rapid increase in the armaments — 
military, naval and specially aerial — during the last few years, is a 
distinct indicator of what is coming. 

We may conclude this paper with a quotation from Mussolini, 
which speaks for itself. He said a couple of years ago : 

“...We must at a given moment be able to mobilize five million 
men thoroughly armed, we must strengthen our navy, while aviation 
must be on such a scale and so powerful that the roar of its motors 
must surpass any other noise and the area of the wings of our aero- 
planes must obscure the sun from our land. Then between 1935 and 
1940, when we shall reach the crucial point in European history, we 
shall be able to make our voice heard and see at last our rights 
acknowledged. This preparation requires some years more.” 

Are we really so near the crisis ? 
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rjlHE early history of India is shrouded in mystery, and before the 

discovery of the Chalcholithic civilization of the Indus Valley at 
Mohenjo-daro it began with the times when the Aryans migrated to 
India sometime during the latter part of the 2nd millennium B. C, 
Very little is known of the Neolithic Age except for a few flint im- 
plements discovered at various sites and the dolmen burials of South 
India. Even the Aryans of the earlier stages were apparently nomadic 
people, as very few material monuments of their times have been 
discovered in any part of India, and our only sources of the history 
of tliese times are the Vedas, and other Sanskrit works. In 1923 
the veil shrouding the early history of India was suddenly lifted 
by the discovery in Mohenjo-daro, Larkana District, Sind, of 
the remains of a pre-historic civilization of the Chalcholithic or 
Stone-Copper Age by the late Mr. R. D. Banerjee of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India. Since this date the site of Mohenjo-daro has 
been the scene of careful excavations by the Archaeological Survey of 
India, and the results of the earlier excavations were published in 
three monumental volumes under the editorship of Sir John Marshall ^ 
while an account of the more recent discoveries is being published 
in another volume edited by Mr. E. Mackay. Shortly after the dis- 
covery of Mohenjo-daro, a further site of the same age was discovered 
in Harappa, some 450 miles distant from Mohenjo-daro, on the old 
bed of the river Ravi in the Montgomery District, Punjab, Harappa 
though known to the Archaeological Survey since 1872, was only recog- 
nised as a centre of the Indus Valley Civilization after the discovery 
of Mohenjo-daro, and excavations were started on this site in 1924-25. 
It is on the material obtained from these two centres that the major 

* Marshall, Sir John, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Cmlisation, Vols. I-III (London, 
193i). 
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part of our knowledge of this very interesting pre-historic civilization 
of India is based. 

The excavations in both these sites have yielded valuable infor- 
mation in reference to this peculiar civilization, but the interest of the 
zoologists is naturally confined to the animal remains that have 
been unearthed there. Lt.-CIol. B. B. Seymour Sewell, F.B.S., 
described the animal remains from Mohenjo-daro * while I have 
studied those excavated at Harappa.^ In this article I propose to 
give a short account of the remains of cattle, and discuss their signi- 
ficance in reference to the very interesting question of their domestica- 
tion with a few remarks about their ancestries and relationships. 
These studies, incomplete as they are at the present time, are of suffi- 
cient importance in connection with the study of ancient history and 
archaeology, inasmuch as they enable us to trace the domestication of 
different animals during the various epochs and their connections 
with the pre-historic cultures of the different centres. 

Our sources of information in reference to the cattle and other 
animals of the Indus Valley are twofold : (i) the actual bony remains, 
and («) representations of various animals on seals and other objects, 
and the models executed as terra-cotta figurines, etc. 

The collection of animal remains from Mohenjo-daro, though fairly 
large, contained comparatively few and rather fragmentary remains of the 
cattle of the family Bovidae. These remains were identified by Col. 
Sewell as belonging to the humped cattle Bos indiciis Linn, or the Zebu 
of most European naturalists. Harappa yielded a much richer crop, and 
though most of the cattle remains are fragmentary, they can without 
much doubt be referred to two distinct types of cattle : (i) a large, 
massive form which certainly represents the long-horned, humped 
cattle, and (ii) a smaller type with short horns, and which apparently 
constituted the humpless race. Sir John Marshall from the represen- 
tations of the cattle on seals and other objects ® concluded that 
there were two breeds of cattle in the Indus Valley : (i) the large- 
horned, humped race, engravings of which are found on seals 329-40, 
and which, according to the author, “was closely allied to, if not identi- 
cal with the magnificent white and grey breed still common in Sind, 

‘ Sewell, R. B. Seymour, Zoological Remains in Marshall, Afolienfo-daro, etc., II, 
pp. 649-’7.3 (1931). 

* The detailed report on the animal remains from Harappa ia being published in the 
Memoirs of the Archoeologicat Survey of India. 

* Marshall, op. cit., pp. 28, 29. 
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Northeim Gujarat and Rajputana,” and (m) “a small short-horned and 
humpless species which are not infrequently represented among the 
terra-cottas of this period,” but “of which no actual bones or horns 
have yet been identified.” 

Mackay in describing the figurines and models of the animals 
of Mohenjo-daro remarked that “ by far the most popular animal 
was the short-horned bull, followed by the humped or Brahmani bull.” * 
He added that there is some doubt as to the country in which the 
Brahmani bull originated ; whether it was in Africa or in India is not 
certain though the Mohenjo-daro figures prove that the humped variety 
was known in India from very early times. After referring to the 
records of humped cattle in Mesopotamia of about 1000 B.C., the 
finds of clay figures of about 950 B. C. at Gerar in Palestine and the 
models of humped cattle in Northern and Southern Baluchistan in 
Chalcholithic sites, he concluded that there is “some reason to believe 
that humped cattle are indigenous to India rather than to 
Africa.” 

The long-horned Brahmani bull as represented on the seals excavat- 
ed from Mohenjo-daro is a large, massive animal, with well developed 
long horns. The horns curve outwards from their bases, but turn 
inwards towards one another or sometimes even outwards near the tips. 
The animals have a well developed and prominent hump, and a very large 
dewlap. The short-horned race, on the other hand, consisted of much 
smaller animals. These, however, had a more massive head but with 
much smaller horns, and were without either a hump or a dewlap. The 
chief characteristics of the skull of the Indian cattle consist in its rela- 
tively larger length and comparatively shorter breadth, a very pro- 
nounced arching of the forehead, narrowly elongated snout area and 
much less projecting eye-sockets. 

Keller ® following the earlier view of Ruetimeyer, suggested 
that Zebus had originated from the Banting,^ but after careful 
studies of the skeletons Gans ® and Antonius * found that there 
is only a superficial resemblance between these two forms. My studies 
of the Harappa remains of the cattle fully bear out the views of these 
two authors. In this connection reference may also be made to the 

1 Mackay I E., PiguiiDes and Model Animals, Mohenjo-daro, etc., I, p. 347. 

8 Keller C hie Abstammung der aeltesten Haustiere (Zurich, 1902). 

3 Qans. H.,’ Bonteng (Bibos Bondaicns) ttnd Zebu {Boa indicvs) und ihr gegenseittgee 
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studies of Duerst on the cattle of Babylonia, Syria and Egypt,* 
as a result of which he came to the conclusion that the short-horned 
cattle of Asia and North and East Africa all belong to the Brachy- 
ceroB type. He is further of the opinion that the Brachyceros type of 
cattle of Europe originally came from Asia, where they had been 
domesticated even much earlier than the beginning of the Babylonian 
culture. In reference to the long-horned cattle of Egypt he concluded 
that they are closely allied to the Indian Zebu, and were probably 
imported from the Asiatic continent in prehistoric times. 

The earlier naturalists separated the domestic cattle into two main 
types : (1) the humped or the Zebu inhabiting the tropical countries in 

general, and to which tlie name Bos indicus was given by Linnaeus ® 
and (2) the non-humped European cattle for which the name 
Bos taurus was proposed by the same author. 

Geoffroy St. Hilaire,^ placing more reliance on philology than 
on actual structural characters, opined that the European cattle were 
imported from the East. Darwin,^ however, suggested that the 
“ domestic cattle are almost certainly the descendants of more than one 
wild form,” and considered the humped and non-humped cattle as 
distinct species. 

Ruetimeyer,'* from a comparative study of the skeletons of the 
Zebu, the Urus and other forms, concluded that the Indian Zebu, as 
is clear from the structure of its skull, skeleton and general form, is a 
distinct species. From very ancient times the Zebu has been the sole 
type of domestic cattle of Asia and Africa, and has, therefore, under- 
gone much less structural modifications than the European forms. 
According to him the Zebu is in no way allied to the European Urus, 
but its vertebral column and limb bones show affinities with the 
Bison. 

Hilzheimer,® from his detailed studies on the skeleton of the 
Indian Bovinae, considered the wild Gayal or Mithan as an “ aberrant 
species leading to Bos.” 

Blyth ^ proposed for the Zebu the name Zebus gibbosus, and 
remarked that the “ humped cattle are unknown in an aboriginally wild 

1 Dierst, J. U., Die Binder von Babylonien Assyrien und Aegypten undi hr Zusammen- 
hang mil der Rindern der alien Welt (Zurich, 1899). 

2 Llinaeus, C, Von., Syet, Nat. (lOfch cd.), pp. 71, 72 (Holmiae, 1758), 

8 (l^eoffroy St. Hilaire, I., Hist, Nat Gen., HI, pp. 82, 92 (Paris, 1854-62). 

4 Buetimeyer, L., Nouv, Mem. Soc. Helvet, XIX, pp. 149, 222 (1862). 

® Hilzheimer, M., Die Saugetier in Bronn's Tierleben (4th ed.). po 3. 34-347 (Leioziff 
and Wien, 1920). ^ » f 8 

® Blyth, E., Journ. 'iatat, Soc. Bengal, XXIX, pp. 284, 285 (I860;. 
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state ; and I am ^ strongly of opinion that they will prove to be of 
African rather than Asiatic origin, however ancient their introduction 
into India.” He further added that the fossil taurine of the Nerbudda 
deposits, Bos namadicus , is ” barely (if at all satisfactorily) distin- 
guishable from the European D. primigenius (or true Urus of 
Caesar).” 

Ruetimeyer ^ considered D. namadicus , Falconer from the 
Nerbudda Pliocene to be the oldest known taurine, but was not sure 
of any of the recent cattle being its descendants. The Urus. D. primi- 
genius Boj. he considered to be the ancestor of most types of European 
cattle, and regarded it as a parallel form of B. namadicus. In connec- 
tion witli the descent and relationships of the Indian Zebu, Ruetimeyer 
in his first work expressed the opinion that it is closely allied to the 
Yak, but after studying the skulls of the Yak and the Banting, he 
concluded that the resemblance between tlie Yak and the Zebu is 
merely superficial, while there appears to be some affinity between the 
Zebu and the Banting. 

Lyddekker ^ remarked that “ there is no true taurine at the 
present time living anywhere in Asia, the aberrant Bos indicus being 
the only representative in India of the genus Bos as restricted by 
Hodgson and Gray.” He described the differences between the skulls 
of the Nerbudda ox of the Pliocene times and the Urus, and added that 
the cranium of the former approaches that of the genus Bibos in which 
are included all the recent wild cattle of India. 

Blanford ® followed the earlier authors in considering Bos indicus 
as distinct from B. taurus, and remarked that its origin “ is unknown, 
but was in all probability tropical or subtropical, and was regarded by 
Blyth as probably African. No ancestral form has been discovered 
amongst Indian fossil bo vines. ’’ 

Duerst’s views on the cattle of Babylonia, Assyria and Egypt have 
been referred to already. In his detailed account of the Anau forms ■* 
he as a result of his comparative studies of the fossils of the 
bovines of the Indian Pliocene, concluded that the Nerbudda ox. Bos 
namadicus, represents “the European Urus for the Asiatic Continent.” 

I Euetimeyer L., Verhandl Naturfor. Gesel. Basel, IV, pp. 346-354 (1166); and Nouv. 
Mem. Soc. Hehet, XXII, pp. 107-171 (1867). 

* Lyddekker, E., Mem. Geol, Sure. Ind., Pal. Ind. (Ser. X), pp. 89, 90, 96-112 

fl 878) 

Blanford, W. T., Proc. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, p. 117 (1877). 

* Dnerst, J. P., Explorations in Turkestan, Prehistoric Civilization of Anau, II, 
pp. 341-442 (Washington, 1908). 
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From Anau he recorded remains of the wild B. namadicus and of a 
domestic race, which, according to him, had originated from the wild 
B. namadicus, and “ is absolutely the same ox that was possessed by 
the ancient Egyptians.” The earliest remains of this breed from Anau 
he considered to be as old as 8000 B.C., and added that according to 
the Chinese accounts this form reached India with tribal migrations 
about 3468 B.C. 

Hilzheimer * after discussing the five main groups of cattle 
suggested by various authorities concludes “ das der Ur allein der 
Stammvater saemtlicher Hausrinder ist.” The Urus, according to this 
author, is very closely allied to the ancestral type, and he ascribes to 
it a very wide range throughout Europe, North Africa, Western and 
Central Asia. In reference to the domestication of the cattle his con- 
clusions are not very definite, but he suggests that it may have been 
in Europe or in “Ostasien he, however, does not agree with Hahn’s 
view * that they were first domesticated in Mesopotamia. 

Antonius ® considers the massive and very large-horned Bos 
planifrons Euetimeyer of the Indian Pliocene as the oldest known 
ancestral form of the cattle. He regards B. namadicus as closely allied 
to this form and adds that this Nerbudda ox, which was smaller and 
had shorter horns, is known to have been a contemporary of man. 
The local races of this ox spread north-west in other parts of Asia, 
but, except for the remains described by Duerst from Anau, they are 
only known from drawings, sketches and relief figures. Antonius also 
believes these local races to be closely allied to the Urus. In the 
earlier days these oxen were captured by nets in Mesopotamia, but were 
later hunted by Assyrians, Egyptians, Spaniards and the inhabitants 
of Central Europe. He derives the Primigenius-stock directly from 
the Urus, and suggests the northern Balkan States as the centre of its 
domestication. The Brachyceros-stock, which Nphring, Duerst 
and .Hilzheimer derived from the Urus, but which Ruetimeyer con- 
sidered to be descended from the Indian Banting, is supposed by 
Antonius to be descended from a separate form closely allied to but 
distinct from the Urus. Its domestication he believes to have taken 
place at the latest about 6000 B.C. The history of the Zebu-stock, 
according to this author, is very complicated and far from clear, but 


1 Hilzheimer, M., Die Saugetier in Bronn's Tierleben (4th ed.), pp. 834-347 (Leipzig 
and Wien, 1920). 

2 Hahn, E., Die Haustiere tmd ihre Beziehungen zur Wirtschafi der Menschen 
(Leipzig* 1896). 

s Ant<Huiii, ope mi. 
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he opines that its ancestor was without doubt a local race of the Urus, 
probably some such form as B. namadicus of the Indian Pliocene. 

Max Weber ^ agrees in the main with Antonius, and derives 
the Zebu-stock from the Asiatic Urus, and all the domestic races of 
the cattle of Asia and Africa, from the Central African Sanga to the 
dwarf cattle of Japan, are believed by him to be the direct descendants 
of this ancestral form. 

The summary of the literature pertaining to the ancestry and 
descent of the Zebu- stock leaves little doubt that Bos namadicus of 
the Indian Pliocene and its earlier progenitor B. planifrons have, with 
our present knowledge of the subject, to be accepted as the sole ancestral 
forms of the cattle of the genus Bos. Prom these ancestral forms the 
long-horned, humped cattle of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa must have 
been evolved and domesticated at a fairly early date by the people res- 
ponsible for the prehistoric civilization of the Indus Valley. According 
to Sir John Marshall ~ “there appears to be no sufficient reasons 
for pushing back the terminus a quo of its antiquities earlier 
than 3250 B C. At the same time it is evident — and I should like to 
stress this point once again — that the Culture represented must have 
had a long antecedent history on the soil of India, taking us back to 
an age that at present can only be dimly surmised.’’ The domestica^ 
tion of the long-horned, humped form must have taken a fairly long 
time, and it would not be far wrong to surmise that it may have taken 
two to three thousand years. This would make the date of the domes- 
tication of cattle contemporaneous with that of the European forms, 
as suggested by Antonius. I am not incliried to agree with Duerst’s 
suggestion that domestic cattle reached India with tribal migrations 
about 3468 B.C., as an autochthonous origin for the Indian domestic 
cattle somewhere in the Indus Valley is distinctly indicated. The 
short-horned race of the Indus Valley probably originated as a result 
of “decline of the cattle-breeding” such as is suggested by Duerst ^ 
for a similar type of the Anau cattle. In any case it is difficult to 
surmise for this race a migration from any outside centre. 

Hilzheimer * rightly considers ’the domestic cattle as the basis 
of our present-day civilization and, in admitting that the development 
of agricultural pursuits was rendered possible only through this agency, 
seems to suggest that their domestication must have been antecedent 
to man taking to agricultural activities. This view is apparently based 


1 

> 

3 


Weber, Max., Die Saugeiiere, II, p. 
Marshall, op. pit., p. 106. 

Duerst, op. rM., p. 369. 


594 (Jena,' 1928). 

^ Hilzheimer, op. cifc. 
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on Halm’s remark : “Als diese Erwerbung (domestication of cattle) 
vollzogen war, als man Milch trank und der Ochsen an den Pflug 
spannte, waren wesentlich alle Erwerbungen fiir unsere asiatisch- 
europaische Kultur vorhanden.” ^ Mucke, on the other hand, 
in his theory of domestication ^ contends that the domestication 
of animals could not have been accomplished by people in tbe 
hunting stage and probably the breeders of cattle and the 
cultivators of soil were two separate entities. He also suggests 
that domestication was brought about from animals which came to the 
dwellings of these primitive inhabitants spontaneously in quest of 
food, from which it has to be inferred that these people had 
taken to agriculture, for, as Duerst rightly points out,® ruminants like 
oxen, sheep, etc., could not have been ‘'attracted by meat or other 
products of hunting and fishing life.” Consequently Duerst is of the 
opinion that the “ agricultural state of human development must also 
have preceded the state of cattle-breeders.” Though it is impossible 
to dogmatise about the sequence of events, one would be justified in 
presuming that whereas in the earlier stages primitive agriculture may 
have antedated domestication of animals, its further development and 
evolution to the stage at which it had reached in the Indus Valley, 
could not have been po.ssible without the domestic cattle. Probably in 
the Indus Valley the two processes went on simultaneously over a 
long period before reaching the stage of culture which Sir John 
Marshall considers to be as ancient as 3250 B.C. There are thus indi- 
cations that the domestication of cattle in the Indus Valley was 
accomplished at a very early date and that from this centre cattle were 
exported to other countries. 

Blanford in 1877 remarked “ It has long been known that we are 
probably indebted to the early inhabitants of India for two domestic 
animals, the buffalo and the peacock ; the origin of the humped cattle 
is obscure, and the common fowl appears to be a descendant of the 
Burmese and not of the Indian race.” Jeitteles further suggested 
that some of the most valued races of European dogs are of Indian 
origin. The studies on the animal remains from the Indus Valley 
seem to add weight to Mackay’s suggestion, referred to already, that 
the humped cattle are of Indian origin and were domesticated in this 
country. 

* Habo, op. ciU, p. 75. 

s Macke, J. R., Urgeschichte der Ackerhaues und der Viehzucht (Grietswald, 1898), 

* Pareet, op. cit. * Blanford, op, cit, 
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rilHAT Archilectiire is essentially different from Civil Engineering 
or mere art of building in any form was clearly understood in 
India in very early times even by those who casually referred to 
the subject. It is probably due to this that the architect was 
designated Vihakarman in all classes of Sanskrit literature and 
identified with the Creator of the Universe Himself, in whose crea- 
tion there is hardly an object which does not signify a subjective 
and symbolic meaning through its form. The religious-minded would 
naturally go a step further and read a spiritual significance into each 
of the innumerable forms of an endless variety of natural objects. 
But the philosophers have recognised individuality only for a 
certain class of beings who claim conscience and intelligence as 
their monopoly. The scientists, however, have classified the so- 
called unintelligent but living objects without conscience into speoies 
each of which is endowed with a special form and an intricate 
organism or machinery every component part of which has been 
assigned a function, amply proving the fact that nothing is meaning- 
less in the creation. But the mere fact that each and every part 
of a structure or an engine has got a special purpose to serve would 
not necessarily signify a subjective meaning of its form, unless, 
however, it was originally intended by the designer to express an idea, 
spiritual or material, of which the plan of the structure is a symbol. 
All ideas to be expressed through symbolic forms need not be spiritual 
as opposed to temporal or material, relating to something sacred 
and divine, intangible and mystic, involving a sacred or secret 
meaning hidden from the eyes of the ordinary reader and only 
revealed to a spiritually enlightened mind. A symbol or an emblem, 
however, is an arbitrary mark or an abbreviating method, which, 
when conventionalised, serves as a sign by which one knows a 
thing. In this sense a form to be truly symbolic must bear an 
idealistic rather than a realistic significance. An additional number 
of heads and arms to imply a correspondingly multiplied amount 
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of intellect and strength would hardly serve as a symbol of brain 
power and physical superiority. Neither an aeroplane imitating 
the form of a bird would properly symbolise that bird. The cross 
on the other hand being nothing but an ancient crude machine used 
for capital punishment, is, with Christians, a symbol or conven- 
tonalised sign for sacrifice of life by Christ for the sake of a certain 
faith. The uon-Christians need not read the symbol of cross 
in the same sense as the Christians do, if there is nothing in 
the scripture or in the etymology of the word to indicate such a 
significance of the term ‘ cross.’ It is because of the convention 
alone and due to the absence of surer mark or sign that there is 
a sharp difference in the reading of a symbol. For an absohitely 
arbitrary conclusion no recognised sign or premises are required. 

In architecture, however, of different countries, creeds, and 
peoples, symbols are not so arbitrary. In most of those instances 
the conventions are well established. In Indian architecture the 
conventions are further strengthened by certain indications which 
being missed by most of the historians and critics, there has been 
a wide range of conjectures. These conjectures have further been 
unchecked owing to the fact that the scanty and fragmentary archaeo- 
logical remains on which the study of the subject has been so far 
entirely based, cannot give any connected idea of Indian architecture. 
A dilapidated fortress, a fallen town, a demolished village, a broken 
pillar, a top-less building, a forgotten crown or throne could never 
furnish an entire picture of the structure that alone may indicate 
some hidden meaning which the architect might have in his mind 
to express through its symbol. Besides, the fragmentary remains 
of architecture do not bear any special designations for the component 
parts or the whole structure by which some special sense might 
have been intended to be expressed. A complete idea of the whole 
structure together with special designations for - the component 
parts and ornamental mouldings, so far as Indian architecture is 
concerned, can be gathered from the literary descriptions spread 
over all classes of Sanskrit literature,^ especially in the hundreds of 
architectural texts * which have survived mostly in fragmentary 
condition like the archaeological remains themselves. Of the avowedly 


^ See the writer’s Indian Architecture ^ pp. 1-34, 

2 See the writer’s Dkiionary of Hindu Architecture, Appendix A, pp* 749-804. 
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architectural texts the Mnnasdra ^ (Essence of measurement) appears 
to be the only standard work on architecture and sculpture, being 
complete and full in all details. It deals with both the method and 
principle and the constructional details of all architectural and 
cognate matters. In this standard work, Mdnasdra, the term 

architecture is taken in its broadest sense and implies almost every- 
thing that is built or constructed according to a design and with an 
artistic finis. Thus it includes what is generally known as sculpture 
also and deals with its different branches in a scientific manner. 
Architecture proper or house-building is preceded by an elaborate 
treatment of the village-scheme, the town-planning and all the 
cognate subjects, such as, laying out gardens, constructing market- 
places, commercial ports and harbours, making roads, bridges, 

gateways, triumphal arches ; digging wells, tanks, trenches, drains, 
sewei's, moats ; building enclosure walls, embankments, dams, 
railings, landing places, flights of steps for hills and rivers and 

ladders. All kinds of buildings in use at the time or which were 

likely to be required by the country, including religious temples, 
common dwellings, gorgeous edifices, pompous palaces and mansions, 
and the military establishments are treated with the minutest detail, 
alternative measures, and a large variety of options to suit all 
requirements. Articles of furniture are similarly treated and includes 
bedsteads, couches, tables, chairs, wardrobes, baskets, cages, nests, 
mills, conveyan ces, lamps and lamp-posts for the street. Thrones 
and crowns for different ranks of kings and deities form a distinct 
branch. Personal ornaments and dresses and garments include 
various chains, ear-rings, armlets, anklets, foot-rings, waist bands , 
jackets, head-gears, and foot-wears. The preliminary subjects include 
consideration of ground conditions and atmospheric conditions, tem- 
perature, sunshine, wind direction, humidity, rainfall, dryness, growth 
of vegetation and other site conditions, elevation and sloping of the 
ground, testing of soil and finding out exact cardinal points for 


1 It has been published through the Oxford (University Press by the Government of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh in five volumes covering some 3,000 pages of crown 
quarto size and comprising a critically edited Text, a fully annotated Translation in 
English, an encyclopedic Dictionary of some three thousand technical terms, and an 
up-to-date Introductory volume surveying the whole range of the subjects both historically 
and comparatively with connected literature of this and other countries, and a set of 
plates in line and in colours drawn in measure and strictly after the description as given in 
the original text. 
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orientation of buildings and determining proper aspect and necessary 

t 

prospect and privacy. 

In this article nothing more than the general principle of this 
vast subject of which the foregoing list may supply a picture may at 
best be touched. This principle appears to have been based upon a 
fundamental truth and a settled rule of action. But the laws are 
flexible to a great extent inasmuch as a large number of options are 
allowed and discretionary right is permitted in order to suit the 
different and unforeseen conditions. There is, however, a regulating 
principle which is inviolable and that inviolable principle consists in 
‘ the fine art of designing and constructing ornamental buildings.’ 
The truly architectural design alw’ays implies a mental sclierae which 
is expressed in a plan in outline and intended to indicate a subjec 
five and symbolic meaning. 

After a thorough examination of the meteorological con itions 
and testing of the soil and surroundings of the ground, when a site 
is finally selected for any of the above-mentioned objects, it is con- 
sidered under one of the thirty-two schemes into wdiich the site-plans 
are distinguished. Each of these site-plans is given a significant 
name and is divided into a certain number of square-plots bearing 
symbolic designations. 

The first of these site-plans is called Sahala or one plot, which 
means ‘ all ’ or an ‘undivided whole’ as opposed to vikala or that which 
can be divided into separate plots.’ Its northern side is designated 
Som, the moon, who is the recognised lord of the north. The eastern 
side is named after the quarter-lord Aditya, the Sun. The southern 
side is called Yama, generally known as the god of death, but really 
meaning ‘ the restrainer,’ the burning horizon of the south of India. 
And the western side is named after the lord of that quarter, Yaruna, 
god of water, that which encompasses the western ocean of India 

The second plan is called Pechaka, which ordinarily means an 
owl, and may etymologically imply a couch or bed. It is divided into 
four square plots, the four sides being designated by the same four 
epithets as in the Sakala plan, but the corners bear .separate designa- 
tions. The north-east is called Tsa, that which lords over, having 
the purifying morning Sun on the right and the invigorating 
Himalayan wind on the left. The south-east is called Agni or fire, 

1 In several towns the municipal boards do not permit the partition of a plot although 
more than one residences are allowed to be built in the same plot 
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implying the hotest zone, as it gets the maximum heat from the Sun. 
The south-west iii called Havana or wind, which supplies the sea- 
breeze both from the southern and western Indian ocean. The north- 
west is called Gagana or the sky, joining the endless horizon over the 
highest peak of the Himalayas. 

The third plan Pitha etymologically means pedestal or back, and 
is divided into nine plots, eight of which bear the same epithets as 
the eight directions of the Pechaka plan, and the ninth plot at the 
centre is called. Frith vT, the earth, which serves as the base or support 
for all structures. In the subsequent plans the centre plot is assigned 
to Brahma, who, as the Creator, is always considered by the Hindus 
as the pivot around which everything else moves. The increas- 
ing number of plots in each plan are assigned to different quarter- 
lords numljering some forty-five. There is no room for a detailed 
examination of all the plans for there are as many as one thousand and 
twenty-four plots in the thirty-second plan called Chandrakaiita , the 
moonlight or moon-glade. Most of these plans are considered in square 
form, but triangular and circular varieties also are referred to. A 
look into the drawings may give some idea of the subject.^ 

These site-plans are used both in designing villages, towns and 
dwellings and other houses. The exact situation of a particular quarter, 
building or room is ascertained by a reference to the quarter-lord to 

whom a plot is assigned in these plans. 

The village scheme is considered under eight groups. Each 
class bears a symbolic designation and lay-out. The first group is 

called Daiidaka, which etymologically means a ‘ stick ’ and is based 

upon a straight plan. Like other groups it is also divided into different 
blocks which are flanked by roads and lanes running straight from 
one end to the other. a The next group is called Sarvato-bhadra, 
bavins the main gates on all the (four) sides. It is divided into four 
biockrand there is a public hall or temple in the centre of the village. 
The plate (No, XVI) will show that it looks all-auspicious. The third 
vilVio-es is called Nandyavarta and its plan, blocks and very 
Tt wra i/iustify ite t.tle Hhe repetition of pleasant look.' The 

ttp!s called or lotus. Its lotus-plau is maiotaiued by rts 
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surrounding lotus-like look as well as the plan of the four blocks into 
which the village is divided. It is more a town than* a village and is 
honoured by the king’s palace. The plate (XVIIT) will further show 
the cosmopolitan character of its population which is not possessed by 
an ordinary villlage. The fifth group of villages called Svastika is also 
honoured with the royal palace and residences of nobles and ministers. 
It derives its symbolic name from its general plan which is generally 
translated by a cross shape but comprises various forms. ^ The plate 
(XlX)will give .some idea of one of the forms. The next group is called 
Prastara and the plate (XX)will show that it is an enlarged form of the 
Dandaka plan and contains a cosmopolitan population including the 
king’s palace. The seventh group is called Kdrrnuka because of its 
bow-shape. It is situated on the river-side and is divided into four 
triangular blocks lengthwise and into three semi-circular blocks 
breadthwise. A reference to the plate (XXI) will supply other details 
of its being a small commercial town or riverside market place. The 
towns like Mirzapur, old Patna, Benares, etc., appears to have been 
based on this plan. The last group of village schemes is called 
Chaturmukha or of four (uniform) facades. The plates (XXII) will 
show its four faces and interesting details of the plan. Its spiritual 
nature is emphasised by the fact that its central heart portion is 
assigned to the Brahmans and priests, while the royal palace if 
required is built at the north-west corner, and the surrounding road 
is called the circumambulatory passage. 

The town-plan is an enlargement of the village scheme. But 
while the latter is classified on the basis of the requirements of the 
village life, the former is based upon the requirements of the city popu- 
lation, of which the seat of government, royal residence, secretariat 
and other offices are the leading things. The complexities of city 
life are further increased in consideration of the social and political 
rank of its chief resident, the head of the government. For this and 
other purposes the royalty is divided into nine ranks, from an im- 
perialist to a petty chief or head-man. The limited space would not 
permit a detailed examination of the eight main city-plans and their 
highly complex details. Only a reference to the plates (XXIII-XXV) ^ 
may supply an idea, if not an elucidation, of the scientific, artistic 

1 See the writer’s Dictionary of Hindu Architecture f pp. 733-36. 

2 See the Architecture of Manasdra, Vol. V. 
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and symbolic character of the plans. The plate (XXIII) will show the 
details of what ia called Rajadhdniya nagara or the city with the 
seat of government as the chief thing. The Chakravartin king who 
is the first resident is highest in rank among the nine classes of kings. 
For the imperial purposes the cosmopolitan nature of temples, public 
halls, parks, oflBce quarters, soldiers’ barracks, police quarters and 
residence of civil population is emphasised in this plan. The next 
three plans, called respectively Nagara, Pura and Nagart, are cities of 
smaller types and vary only in minor details. The fifth type is called 
Kharvafa. The plate (XXIV) will supply the general outline and 
elucidate its circular plan based upon the disc of Vishnu, the centre 
being reserved for the city temple.^ The sixth type is called Kheta 
and is built both on the river or sea side as well as in the valley of a 
mountain. A comparison of Plates XXIV and XXI will show that 
Kheta and Kdrmuka have got a family similarity, although different 
in look. Towns like Eanikhet appears to have been based on 
this plan. The eighth type is called Pattana, settlement, a com- 
mercial town on the seaside. Cities like Bombay, Madras and many 
others are apparently based on this type. 

There are fifteen types of fortresses and forts many of which are 
fortified towns, the rest being military establishments which have 
now become matters of the past and of only historical interest. They 
are also symbolic in nature. 

Houses for various purposes were built in villages, towns and 
fortified cities. There were both semi-detached and detached pavilions 
and halls. The drama or rest-house is stated to have been built not 
too far from the town and not too near, • convenient for going and 

for coming, easily accessible for all by day not too crowded, 

by night not exposed to too much noise and alarm. ^ Abodes of 
five kinds are mentioned in Buddhist literature.^ Vihdra denotes the 
well-known monasteries or temples of the Buddhists, originally 
implying halls where the monks met. Ardhayoga seems to be a 
special kind of Bengal buildings partly religious and partly resi- 
dential. Prdsddas are wholly residential storeyed buildings. Harmyas 
are a larger type of storeyed mansions. Guhds are smaller buildings 
originally built underground for middle-class people. The designs, 


1 The modern cit, of London appears to be on a similar plan . with the St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in the centre Architecture, p 11 ; ChuHavagga. VI. 4, 8. 

3 iTnlya tSs. Mahavagga. I, 30, 4. ChuHavagga, VI. 1. 2. 
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features and internal disposition of component members Of these 
buildings are quite in keeping with the symbolic significance of their 
technical names. 

This classification went on changing with the progress of time 
and art of building but the underlying principle remained unaltered. 
Some of the Purdnas retained a five-fold division under different 
names. Thus in the Agni and Garuda Purdnas the Vairdja class 
of quadrangular pattern includes nine types of building with various 
details. The Pushpaka group is rectangular in shape and includes 
another nine types. The Kaildm class is round in shape and 
includes another nine types. The Manika class is oval in shape 
and includes another nine types. Lastly the Trivishtapa group is 
octagonal in shape and comprises another nine types of buildings 
with characteristic features and details. The Matsya and Bhavishya 
Purdnas, as also the Brihat-Samhitd each describes twenty types of 
edifices with such details as hundred towers (sringa), sixteen storeys, 
many steeples (sikhara) and fifty cubit in dimension. The Jfc7??n7if7(7awia 
similarly describes another twenty types and the Suprabheddgama 
ten types' each, and every one of all these main classes and sub- 
divisions is symbolic in plan and in character and cam be shewn by 
drawings and sketches. 

The Silpasdsira like the Mdnasdra supplies more scientific classifi- 
cation and constructional details. There are ninety-eight ordinary 
types and numerous special groups described therein of which no 
adequate elucidation is possible here.^ Thus there were small tene- 
ments and flatsj cottages and middle- class houses, and rest-houses in 
gardens and bungalows with orchards. The whole compound is 
enclosed with ramparts of three kinds, namely, brick walls, stone 
walls, and wooden fences, which are again surrounded with bamboo 
fences and ditches. The larger palaces and mansions and temples 
comprise various courts each of which is furnished with a gate-house. 
These edifices run up to twelve storeys, while their gate-houses are 
raised to seventeen storeys. The large mansions are built in rows in 
various shapes. Each and every one of these objects is artistic in 
design and symbolic in character. 

The smaller residential houses were built comprising “ dwelling 
rooms and retiring rooms and store-rooms, and service halls, and 

1 See the writer’s Hindu Architecture, pp. 113-19. 

* See the writer’s Hindu Architecture, pp, 111-18. 
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halls with fire-places in them, and store-houses and closets, and 
cloisters, and hulls for exercise, and wells, and sheds for the well, 
and bath-rooms and halls attached to the bath-rooms, and 
ponds, and open-roofed sheds.” The devotee (updsaka) built for 
his own use “ a residence, a sleeping room, a stable, a tower, a one- 
peaked building, a shop, a boutique, a storeyed house, an attic, a cave, 
a cell, a store-room, a refectory, a fire-room, a kitchen, a privy, a place 
to walk in, a house to walk in, a well, a well-house, a bathing place 
for hot sitting baths, a room therefor, a lotus pond and apavilion.” The 
inner chambers of larger houses were divided into three classes, called 
‘Sivikd-garbha or square halls, Ndlikd-garbha or rectangular halls, and 
Harmya-garbha or large dining halls.' A middle-class house with a 
quadrangular courtyard in the centre and comprising sixteen rooms 
was a favourite plan both in the ages of the Piirdnas and Aganias on 
the one hand and the later Silpamstras on the other. ^ In the north- 
easPcorner was built (1) the family chapel ; in the east (2) the room 
for all things, (3) the bath room, and (4) the room for churning milk ; 
in the south-east corner (5) the kitchen, in the south (6) the Britasa- 
griha, (7; the Saina-griha, and (8) the privy ; in the south-west coruei 
(9) the library ; in the west (10) the study, (11) the dining hall, and 
(12) the weeping room ; in the north-west corner (13) the granary ; and 
in the room for north (14) the bed-room, (15) the store-room, and 
(17) the room for invalids or medicine. 

All houses, large and small, were furnished with suitable 
doors, windows, staircases, and various kinds of verandahs, namely 
covered terraces, inner verandahs, over-hanging caves, and verandahs 
supported on pillars with capitals of elephant head. All houses 
together with their component members and auxiliary parts, big or 
small, bear certain symbolic features. 

Thus there are five shapes of buildings, namely, quadrangular com- 
prising both square and rectangular, octagonal, oval, round, and circular. 
Buildings are again divided into masculine, feminine and neuter classes 
which depend upon equiangular and other shapes, and in case of 
temples the sexes of the chief deities are also taken into consideration. 
The Sthflnafca or standing, isana or seated, and Say ana or reclining 
groups depend upon a certain aspect, and in case of temples the 


I See the writer’s Hindtt ArclutecfHre, pp. 11-12 : Mahavagya, HI, 6, 9. 

I Sm the writer’s Dictionary of Hindu Archnecture, pp. 612.U, or quotations from 
the Mama and Agni Purdyas, the Kamikdgama, the V astu-tattva, Vastu-pravandha, and 

Sitpaiistra-eira-tam^aha. 
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posture of the chief deity is further taken into consideration. The 
Buddha or pure, Misra or mixed and Sarhkirna .or amalgamated 
divisions depend upon the materials, stone, brick and wood, of which 
a house is mainly built. The Jdti, Chhanda, Vikalpa, and Abhdsa 
classes depend on the units of measurement which comprise the cubit 
of twenty-four, twenty-five, twenty-six and twenty-seven angula each 
measuring exactly three-fourths of an inch. Samchila, Asamchita, 
and Apasamchita groups depend upon the standard of measure, the 
height, breadth and length of the building being respectively the 
regulator of measure for the whole structure. Lastly, a building must 
belong to one of the three main styles called Ndgara or northern, 
Vesara or eastern and Drdvida or southern. The northern style is 
distinguished by its quadrangular shape. The eastern style of build- 
ing is marked by its round shape from the neck upwards. In the 
southern style the upper portion of buildings from the neck is octago- 
nal ; of this style there is a subdivision called Andhra in which the 
upper portion is hexagonal.^ 

Limitation of space would not permit proper elucidation of 
the artistic design and symbolic character of all these matters. By 
way of an instance a reference may be made to the proportions 

alone. The technical names of the proportions of height are 

significant. The first one is called Sdntika or peaceful. In this 
proportion the height is equal to the breadth, and this is' aesthe- 
tically a graceful proportion for a building. The second one is called 
Paushtika, meaning strong, eminent or rich. In this proportion the 
height is one and one-fourth of the breadth, and this would give the 
building a good stability. The third one is called the Jayada or /ay- 

giving. In this proportion the height is one-and-one-half of the 

breadth, and this gives a pleasant appearance to the building. The 
fourth one has two names. Sarvakdmika or good in every way, and 
Dhanada or wealth-giving. In this proportion the height is one-and- 
three-fourths of the breadth, and according to the literal meaning of the 
term, Sarvakdmika, this would make the building strong as well as 

(Manasara, XLIII, 124-126.) 

^ICTW I 

I II 

(Saprabhed&gama, XXXI, 38-89.) 
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beautiful. The fifth or last one is called adbhuta or marvellous. In 
this proportion the height is twice the breadth, and this gives a 
wonderful loftiness and gorgeous look to the building.^ 

In whichever of these heights a building is erected the roof thereof 
may terminate in the flat, pent or spherical shape. The flat roof 
was an imitation of the cave houses, which at first were the mere 
natural caves used as shelters both by unskilled man and beasts. 
The pent roof was the next development in the art of building where 
the stability was still supplied on the three sides by the rocks. The 
highest development in architecture is the spherical roof. The spheri- 
cal roof is divided into four main parts, called sikhara or cupola, sikhd 
or pinnacle, sikhdnta or finial, and sikhdmani or apex. No distinction 
has been made in the Silpa-sastra of the constructional details of either 
between the Vishnu and Siva temples, or among the Brahminical, 
Buddhist and Jain temples regarding their Sik/iara or spherical roof 
The -height is, however, slated to vary castewise rather than sectwise. 
In matter of the finial of temples a comparison of the Hindu Sikhara 
with the steeple of a Christian church on the one hand and the dome 
of a Muhammadan mosque on the other will show the degree of scienti- 
fic knowledge, artistic skill, aesthetic sense, and spiritual aspiration 
of the Christian, Hindu and Muslim builders. There is however an 
important agreement among those three leading faiths in the symbolic 
spiritual expression of the place of worship, each endeavouring in its 
own way to point to the highest of the high and the finest of the fine. 

So far as the Hindu architecture is concerned the all-important 
Sikhara appear to have been developed from the very origin of the 
idea of temple. Idol-worship and origin of temple did not go hand 
in hand. Even in the absence of the later images of deities we had 
our sacrificial altars which are essentially temples. The Sulva-suiras , 
which are the supplementary portions of the Kalpa-sutras , treating 
of the measurement and construction of the different vedis or altars, 
furnish us with some interesting structural details of the Agnis, 
the large altars built of bricks. The construction of these altars, 
which were required for the great soma sacrifice, seems to have been 
based on sound scientific principles and was probably the beginning 
of religious architecture or temple-building in India. 

These altars were constructed in different shapes, the earliest 
enumeration of which is found in the Taittmya-saihhitS (V. 4, llj. 

1 Manasara. XXXV. 22-26. See also the writer's Dictionary, pp. 82^. 
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Following this enumeration, Baudhayana and Ipastamba furnish us 
With full particulars about the shape of all these different chitis (altars) 
and the bricks which were employed for their construction. 

The Chaturasra-syena-chit is so called because it resembles the 
form of a falcon and the bricks out of which it is composed are all 
square-shaped. The Kanka-chit in the form of a heron ' is the same 
as the Syena-chit except the two additional feet. The Alaja-chit is 
the same except the additional wings. The Prauga-chit is an equi- 
lateral triangle. The Ubhayatah-Praugachit is made up of two such 
triangles joined at their bases. The Bathachakra-chit is in the form 
of a wheel, (i) a massive wheel without spokes and (ii) a wheel with 
sixteen spokes. Drona-chit is like a vessel or tube, square or circular. 
The Parichayya-chit has a circular outline and is equal to the 
Rathachakra-chit, differing in the arrangement of bricks which are to 
be placed in six concentric circles. The Samiihya-chit is circular in 
shape and made of loose earth and bricks. Lastly the Kurma-chit 
resembles a tortoise and is of a triangular or circular shape. '■* 

Everyone of these altars was constructed of five layers of bricks, 
which together came up to the height of the knee ; in some cases 
ten or fifteen layers, and proportionate increase in the height of the 
altar were prescribed. Every layer in its turn was to consist of two 
hundred bricks, so that the whole Agni (altar) (xjntained a thousand ; 
the first, third and fifth layers were divided into two hundred parts in 
exactly the same manner ; a different division was adopted for the 
second and the fourth, so that one brick was never laid upon another 
of the same size and form. The first altar covered an area of 7i 
purushas, which means 7h squares, each side of which was equal to 
a purusha, i.e., the height of a man with uplifted arms. On each 
subsequent occasion the area was increased by one square purusha. 
Thus, at the second layer of the altar one square purusha was added 
to the 7^ constituting the first chtti and at the third' layer two square 
purushas were added and so on. But the shape of the whole and the 
relative proportion of each constituent part had to remain unchanged. 
The area of every chiti, whatever its shape might be — falcon, wheel, 
tortoise, etc. — had to be equal to square purushas.'^ 


1 Compare Barnell, Catalogue, 29, of a carrion kite, and Thibaut, J. A. S.B. 1875 
Part I. 

* Thcae may account for the varioas shapes of temples disclosed by the archaeoloaioal 

remains. ^ 

* See the writer's Indian Architecture, pp. 7-8. The Pandit. New Series Tnn. 
1876. No. 1, VoL I, IV, 1882 i Old series, June, 1874, No. 97, Vole. IX and xT May! 1876 
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The artistic shape, symbolic character and scientific construction 
of these structures^ are apparent and need no elaborate elucidation. 
They in time grew up to be the twelve-storeyed temples together 
with seventeen-storeyed gate-houses. They were not mere sky- 
scrapers ; they expanded sidewise also. Thus we see the courts of 
four classes of edifices, each comprising five to seven varieties, built 
for offerings, family members, beauty and defence. Each of the 
Jati, Chhanda, Vikalpa, and Abhasa classes of edifice comprises five 
courts where hundreds of residences or shrines for attendant deities of 
Vishnu, Siva, Buddha, Jaina and other temples were built. The 
innermost court called Antar-man4ala both in temples and palaces 
where the main shrine or the palace is situated is furnished with the 
gate-house called Dvara-sobha or beauty of the gate. The second 
court both for temples and residential buildings, called Antanihara, 
is furnished with the gate-house known as Dvara^sala or gate-hall. 
The third court called Madhyama-hSra is furnished with the gate- 
house known as Dvdra-prasada or gate-palace. The fourth court 
known as Prakara or enclosure proper is furnished with the gate- 
house called Dvara-harmya or gate-edifice. The fifth court, called 
MahSmaryada or larger boundary, is furnished with the gate-house 
known as Mahagopura or great gate-house. The sixth and the 
seventh courts mainly serve the purposes of defending walls wherein 
are housed the soldiers and such other defence forces.^ The very 
names of all these objects will indicate their symbolic character : the 
details will show their artistic designs also. 

Pavilions of some hundred types, classified as belonging to 
temples and residential buildings in accordance with shapes, faces 
and number of columns, are also symbolic in character and highly 
artistic in design and construction.^ 

The storeyed mansions of six types each comprising several 
varieties, running up to twelve storeys, built for tbe sake of beauty, 
health and enjoyment of the kings and others, reached the highest 
development of architectural designs with symbolic significance. Elu- 
cidation of details would require the space of a separate book. Only 
a passing reference can at best be made here. The Dan4<ika group^ 
deriving its epithet from the straight plan, is an isolated mansion 
comprising a single row of building generally built for the 
Mandaleia and the inferior classes of kings. The Svastika group 

1 For illustrations see the writer’s Architecture of Manasara, Vol. V. 

* See Plates CVni-CXII. 
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of mansion is plough-shaped and consists of two rows of buildings 
and is used generally by the Pattadhara and other» inferior classes 
of kings. The Maulika mansions are shaped like the winnowing 
basket and comprises three rows of buildings, and assigned to the 
Parshnika and the inferior classes of kings. The Chaturmukha 
group of mansions comprises four rows of buildings and is meant 
for the Narendra and other inferior classes of kings. The Sarvato^ 
bhadra mansions consist of seven rows of buildings and are assign- 
ed to the Maharaja and other inferior classes of kings. Lastly 
the Vardhamana (progressive) mansions comprise as many as ten rows 
artistically joined together and are assigned to the Chakravartin and 
other inferior classes of kings. ^ 


1 For iUnstrutions lee Plates CXIII-CXVI, Architecture of MinaeUra, Vol, V. 
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U NDER the Sultanate India was mainly held by the military strength 
of the Muslim rulers. The Sultans and their governors kept what 
peace they could, collected the land revenue and other taxes and were 
mostly content to leave their subjects alone except where their religious 
policy was concerned. The Sultanate in India was based on the distinc- 
tion between its Hindu and Muslim subjects. The Muslims formed a 
caste apart and were the only active citizens in the state. Theory 
apart, the position of the Hindus differed in various ways from that of 
their Muslim neighbours in practice. 

The foremost among these distinctions was the payment of a 
special tax, the Jizya, payable under peculiarly humiliating circum- 
stances. i Fatwa-i-Alamgiri,^ a digest of Muslim Law prepared under 
Aurangzeb, but embodying earlier practices, recognizes two types of 
the Jizya. One was the payment of an agreed-upon amount by "the 
ruler of a territory or the people thereof. This left its collection to 
the ruler concerned or to the people. It then did not always mean 
an additional tax, because the amount could have been paid out of the 
existing sources of revenue. But in the territories directly under 
Muslim rulers the Jizya was levied from individual tax-payers and its 
amount had to be individually assessed. Except probably in the 
earlier days of the Muslim occupation of India, the Jizya seems to have 
been levied directly. Even when new territories were conquered or 
vassal princes subdued, it was now no longer customary to make any 
bargains with them so far as the payment of the Jizya was concerned. 
If the new territory formed part of the dominions of a Muslim ruler, 
its inhabitants were expected to pay the Jizya according to the rates 
prevailing elsewhere. If a prince was made feudatory he was expected 
to pay a tribute which though it may have originally included the 


1 Cf. my article on the imposition and collection of the Jizya under Aurangzeb, 

Colcutto JBeoieWi September, 1933, i i?- v. 

® Volume III, Article on Jizya (Urdu translationpu bhshed by the Nawal Kishore 

Press, Lucknow). 
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Jizya, was now only the sign that he had accepted an overlord. His 
subjects were not expected to pay the Jizya which seems to have been 
levied only in the territories directly under Muslim rulers. At first 
the Brahmans were exempted from the payment of this tax. But in 
Firoz Shah’s reign it was discovered that it was unreasonable to tax 
humble followers of a religion in this fashion leaving the leaders of 
the error alone. The Brahmans therefore were ordered to pay the 
Jizya and their priestly profession did no longer protect thein.^ Some- 
times an exceptionally enlightened monarch, like Zain-ul-Abadin 
(1420 to 1470 A.D.) in Kashmir, might remit the Jizya^ even. 

As we have discussed elsewhere, the Jizya formed a very heavy bur- 
den on the masses.^ But it was not its burden alone which was irksome. 
It was a badge of inferiority round the necks of the unfaithful remind- 
ing them constantly that they formed a subject people under an alien 
rule. 

The Jizya was not the only additional tax imposed on the non- 
Muslims. A pilgrimage tax was collected at Hindu places of religious 
fairs under most Muslim rulers. As we shall presently see, it re- 
presented a compromise between the strict injunction of the Muslim 
law not to tolerate public celebration of non-Islamic practices and the 
desires of a vast Hindu population to perform their religious rites. 
Under a pious Muslim king, like Firoz Shah Tughluq, the source of 
profit to the Muslim state from an unholy source, was sacrificed to the 
stricter demands of Muslim law’. An Alla-ud-Din would sometimes 
improve upon the injunctions of his theologians even and order a 
scheme of confiscatory taxation leaving tlie Hindus only their daily 
needs. But these were accidents alone. Ordinarily the Hindus paid 
the Jizya and the pilgrimage tax as additional burdens. The Jizya 
could not be avoided but the tax on pilgrimage could be shirked by 
those who attended no fairs. The Jizya was an annual tax whereas 
the pilgrimage tax was an occasional affair alone. The Jizya was paid 
only by those living in a Muslim territory whereas the pilgrimage tax 
was paid by all who visited places of pilgrimage situated in the Muslim 
territory. As certain ceremonies connected with deaths in one’s family 
had usually to be performed in certain holy places, most Hindus paid 
the tax. Firoz Shah’s order prohibiting these fairs, however, would 

> Afif, 382. 

2 TaTikh4'’Firi8hta (Urdu), Vol. II, p, 545# 

3 Cf. the article already cited. 
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lead us to believe that the usual fairs which formed so important a 
part of mediaeval economic and religious life and which were held in 
most places at certain occasions were also made a source of income to 
the state. In that case the pilgrimage tax would almost be as univer- 
sally paid as the Jizya.^ 

The payment of the Jizya and the pilgrimage tax was intended 
to secure the non-Muslims free exercise of their religion. But this 
was limited to private worship alone. Public worship of Hindu idols 
was forbidden. It is difficult to say definitely how far this injunction 
was enforced and obeyed. In villages where there were hardly any 
Muslims it would have always been possible to carry on the worship of 
the village gods as before. Of course there may have been chances 
of trouble if a zealous Qazi in a neighbouring town heard of such 
malpractices. The Muslim chroniclers record very few cases where 
Hindus were punished for open and public worship of tlieir gods thus 
offending the eyes and ears of the faithful. This might either mean 
that these orders were usually obeyed and therefore no cases of defiance 
are recorded or that though the orders were disobeyed, it was only 

under very pious kings, like Firoz Shah,- that their defiance was 
punished. It would be safer to hold that in the important towns and 
cities where Muslim officials usually resided, some attempt at its en- 
forcement must have been made. How often this led to clashes we 
have no means of judging. This inhibition against public worship 
implied denial of any extension of existing facilities for public worship. 
Thus it was held that the Hindus should not be allowed to build new 
public temples or to repair old ones. Again it is difficult to decide 

how far this was insisted upon in all parts of the Muslim territories. 
As in the case of public worship, in big cities where Muslim officers 
were present and where a considerable number of Muslims lived, 
building new public temples may have been prohibited. It should be 
borne in mind however that this did not mean denial of religious 
worship. Oftener than not, the houses of well-to do Hindus contained 
temples of sorts where their humbler brethren could usually worship 
their gods. Public temples .mainly existed in places which were 

sanctified by centuries of religious traditions. Such new places were 

not likely to appear in the Muslim period. Hinduism at this time 

1 Cf. Ma’air-i-Shali Jahani, f. 143, for Sakandar Lodhi’s orders. 

* Afif, Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi, p. 388. 
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had become an individual religion where opportunities for co-operate 
public worship were not many. Of course, the cases, of the public 
temples destroyed or desecrated at the time of the fresh conquest of 
a territory — as witness Firoz Shah Tugluq’s desecration of the temples 
at Kangra (Firishta II, 547) and Jagannath, Puri (Afif, 379) — 
complicated matters. Here the restriction on the building of new 
temples was interpreted as a restriction, if not the denial, of already 
existing opportunities for public worship. Sometimes a peculiarly 
pious Muslim king, like Sikandar Lodhi, would have a fit of religiosity 
and desecrate or destroy already existing temples.' Then there was 
the question of religious fairs and festivals. As we have already seen 
these fairs were usually allowed on payment of a tax. Religious 
festivals like the Holi or the Dipavali further raised questions which 
had to be settled. Both of these implied public celebration of Hindu 
customs which may sometimes have proved obnoxious to the more 
orthodox among the Muslim rulers. The Muslim chronicles however 
are mostly silent on these questions and as we have no original records 
of the period we have to be content with their accounts. 

The third distinction between the Hindus and the Muslims 
appeared in the public services. Revenue records were usually kept 
in Hindi except probably at the headquarters. This implied the 
employment of a large number of Hindus in the revenue department. 
Of these many were paid not by the state but by the cultivators 
themselves. ^ It is difficult therefore to consider them public servants; 
they were servants of the community. The lowest state officer in the 
revenue department seems to have been the officer-in-charge of a 
Parganah and it is extremely doubtful whether Hindus were ever 
employed in large numbers in this or the higher offices. Ordinarily, 
it would be safe to assert, the Hindus were excluded from all except 
the lowest jobs in the state. On the military side, it was customary 
at one time to employ Hindu soldiers. The Ghaznavids even had 
contingents of Hindu troops under them. There is no reason to 
believe that the practice completely disappeared under the Sultanate. 
We have however to remember that pre-Mughal Muslim dynasties in 

1 Aaar-i-Shah Jahani, f. 143, refers to (he appointment under Sikandar Lodhi of 
Muslim Collectors who collected dues from the Hindus if they came to Muttra for religious 
purposes. It also refers to the desecration of temples. Haft Aqalim, f. 127, b, however 
states that he forbade the Hindus bathing at Muttra, desecrated their temples and destroyed 
their idols. 

* Ain-i-Akbari credits Akbar with the abolition of these cesses. 
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India did not last very long. Three centuries saw the rise and fall of 
five dynasties. Thus every dynasty had to employ only such soldiers 
and commanders as commanded its confidence. This would sometimes 
restrict the choice even to particular branches of Muslims let alone 
allowing Hindus to be enlisted in large numbers. The Hindus made 
very good accountants and in various minor capacities must have been 
employed as such by the state as well as by Muslim high officials. It 
is safe lo hold however that Hindus were excluded from all high offices 
and were employed otherwise only when their employment was 
unavoidable. 

A fifth distinction existed in the sumptuary laws that were some- 
times enforced. As Fatawa-i-Alamgiri declares, Hindus were not to be 
allowed to look like Muslims. ^ This, as in the hands of Ala-ud-Din, 
meant the enforcement of certain restrictions. The underlying principle 
was that the Hindus should look humble and should have no occasion 
to trouble their Muslim rulers. Ala-ud-Din forbade the wearing of 
rich dresses, riding horses, driving carriages, or using palanquins. But 
these orders clearly sound exceptional. Ghias-ud-Din Tughlaq very 
nearly did the same. Sometimes Hindus might be asked to wear 
distinguishing marks on their new dresses so that they may not be 
mistaken for Muslims. Again these, when and where enforced, must 
have been confined to the cities where alone there was any danger of 
the Hindus, if left to themselves, resembling the Muslims. In the 
villages where Muslim population did not amount to much, the Hindus 
must have been left alone. 

Further there were laws against blasphemy. The unreasonable 
extent to which these could be carried is Well illustrated by the fate of 
a Brahman mentioned in Firishta, who was beheaded under Sikandar 2 
Lodhi for maintaining that Hinduism and Islam were both true. 
Blasphemy might well have included not only disrespect towards 
Islam but Islamic traditions and institutions as well. 

Conversion of Muslims to Hinduism or the re-conversion of Hindu 
converts to Islam was not usually permitted. » There appeared some- 
times exceptionally tolerant rulers, like Zain-ul-Abadin in Kashmir, 
who were prepared to allow the wholesale reconversion of Hindu 
converts to Islam back to their original faith. But this tolerant 

1 Article on the Zimmis. 

3 prSnvSion and Re^^^^ to Hinduiam during the Muslim Period by the writer 

(in the D.A.V. College Historical Series. No. 2). 
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attitude was so exceptional that a story had to be invented proving him 
to be a Hindu recluse who had projected his own* soul into the dead 
body of the king on his death-bed. 

Usually this prohibition must have been strictly enforced as it 
would have been considered highly criminal in a Muslim king to 
encourage or tolerate apostacy which was a capital offence. 

Under some Muslim rulers there were fits of fierce persecution. 
Forced conversion to Islam took place, sometimes in thousands, as 
under Sikandar Butshikan of Kashmir. Those who defied their 
fanatic persecutors were slain or liad to seek safety in suicide. Jalal-ud- 
I)in of Bengal (1414 to 1430), a convert himself, proved a new 
convert’s zeal by converting hundreds of his Hindu subjec^^s and 
persecuting the rest.^ Most of the Tughluqs had the persecuting strain 
and Sikandar Lodhi suffered from the same defect. It is surprising, 
however, to find how few of the Muslim rulers tried to play the part of 
fanatic persecutors. 

This seems to be a formidable count. But we have to remember 
that all these manifestations of religiosity were not always to be found 
together. Generally the Muslim rulers were content if the Hindus paid 
the Jizya and the pilgrimage tax and did not make any attempt to force 
either their wealth or their beliefs on the notice of their Mu.slini rulers. 
Of course they were not usually allowed to make converts. They were 
no doubt denied any share in the higher appointments in the state 
generally, but against this we have to place their monojioly of many 
petty offices in tiie levenue and accounts department. Secondly we have 
to remember that we are dealing with a set of circumstances that was 
universal in the Middle Ages and even after. The position of the 
Hindus in India was generally much better than that of many 
communities in Europe whose faith differed from that of their rulers. 
Roman Catholics in Ireland form a very instructive parallel. After 
the Reformation they formed the majority of the population as against 
their Protestant rulers. Yet their faith was penalized ; they were long 
excluded from the higher appointments, they were made to support the 
Protestant Church, they were aliens in their own country. Again the 
position of the Protestants under Roman Catholic rulers or of Roman 
Catholics under Protestants was never happier. Even under prudent 
Elizabeth the Roman Catholics could abstain from attendance in 
Protestant churches by payment of a fine alone — which comes very near 


1 Bijazul Saiatin, 116, 
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to tlie Jizya on the non-believers, the Roman Catholics. The position 
of the Protestants, in the Netlierlands under Spaniard Roman Catholic 
rulers again furnishes an instructive illustration of the prevailing 
mentality. The state was long subordinate to the church and it was 
considered to be a sin if its institutions were not used for the propagation 
of the state religion. Thus the religious policy which governed Muslim 
politics in India till the beginning of the sixteenth century was nothing 
singular. It was but one example of the intolerance and fanaticism 
which characterised the period and which continued elsewhere even 
long after that date. The only exception was the general policy of the 
Hindu rulers who usually let the religion of their subjects alone and did 
not indulge in persecution. 

This was tlie system Babur inherited from the Lodhis. Sikandar 
Lodhi’s fanaticism must have been still remembered by some of the 
officials whom Babur took over from his predecessors. Babur was not 
a great administrator. He was content to govern India in the orthodox 
fashion. He projected no great changes in the government of the 
country except the design of a royal road from Agra to Kabul. But 
the Hindus he came across occupied no humble position. Rana Sauga 
led a host wherein even Muslim armies were present under the dis- 
alfected Pathan chiefs and it was his success at the battle of Khanua 
that really enabled Babur to remain in India as her ruler. In religious 
policy therefore these two factors seem to have governed his policy. 
Babur, the born fighter against heavy odds, discovered the crisis of 
his life on the eve of his battle against Rana Sanga. The means he 
took to earn religious merit in order to win that field included the 
remission of the stamp duties on the Muslims thus confining that tax 
to Hindus alone. He thus not only continued but extended the 
financial distinction between his Hindu and Muslim subjects. There 
is no reason to believe that in any other way he relaxed the harshness 
of the religious policy which he found prevailing. 

His son Humayun had not much chance of developing any dis- 
tinct religious policy of his own. He followed the path of least 
resistance, the system already jn vogue. We have no information 
whether or not he re-imposed the stamp duty abolished by his father. 
Probably he did. i His religious outlook is well exemplified in his 
behaviour when he set out against Bahadur Shah. He would not 


1 Firishta Vol. 1, 373. 
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attack him as long as he was busy against the Sana of Chitor besieging 
the fort. He sacrificed his own chances of an easy success against 
Bahadur Shah rather than interfere in his chances of earning religious 
merit by defeating an infidel. ' But Humayun lived to begin a 
partially modified religious policy. Bairam Khan was the most brilliant 
of his officers who followed him into Persia and back into India. But 
he was a Shia. Now, as we shall see, to the orthodox Sunnis heresy 
was almost as great a crime as infidelity. But Bairam Khan’s faithful 
services naturally led to a modification of the attitude of the state 
towards the Shias. Add to this Humayun’s stay in Persia where he 
was obliged to show at least some outward respect to Shia practices. 
Thus Humayun tolerated heresy to a greater extent than his prede- 
cessor. One of his Sadr-us-Sadurs was reputed to be a heretic. 

But we must go back a little and study the religious policy of 
Sher Shah Suri and his successors who supplanted Humayun for 
sixteen long years in the Government of India. Sher Shah was a great 
ruler, undoubtedly the greatest Muslim ruler before Akbar. We can 
understand therefore the anxiety of his biographer to credit him with 
a religious policy which he never dreamt of pursuing. He could not 
see the folly of putting Hinduism under a ban, as his biographer 
fondly imagines, 2 without abolishing the Jizya, the pilgrimage tax and 
various other signs of the religious hegemony of the faithful. If 
Muslim chroniclers do not praise him for liis religious fanaticism as 
they do Ala-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, or Sikandar Lodhi, they simply 
bring him to the level of the general run of Muslim rulers who had 
been governing India before his time. The only positive evidence in 
his favour is the presence of a Hindu general of doubtful standing 
and the provision for Hindus in the post-houses that he established. 
The first does not prove much, as Hindu generals were found 
even in the army of Mahmud of Ghazni whom nobody would accuse 
of a liberal religious policy. The second brings us to the question of 
the nature of these rest-houses. They were essentially a par t of a 
working postal system. Now the postal runners under him may well 
have been Hindus for whom provisions had to be made in these rest- 
houses. There is a separate caste of Hindus which even to-day works 


1 Firishtft, I, 328, quotes the correspondence in verse between Bahadur Shah and 
Humean on the cxjcasion. 
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as the carriers. It is doubtful whether Muslims could have been 
found willing enoflgh to undertake this humble work. Thus the pro- 
vision for Hindus at these rest-houses was in the nature of a provision 
for a class of state servants. Hindu caste rules would not admit of 
the.se arrangements described being utilized by high-caste Hindus and 
the places seem clearly to have been utilized, if at all, by Hindus of a 
lower caste most probably public servants. Tarikh-i-Daudi does not 
say, as Qanungo holds, that he employed Brahman cooks. for Ins free 
kitchens. Qanungo thinks, without any justification, that the 20,000 
musketeers that he employed were probably Hindus. It is wrong 
to say that he did not destroy a temple or break an image. His con- 
quest and occupation of Jodhpur was followed by the conversion of the 
Hindu temple in the fort into a mosque - a desecration indeed.^ 
Tarikh-i-Daudi ascribes his attack on Maldev, Baja of Jodhpur, partly 
to his religious bigotry and a desire to convert the temples of the 
Hindus into mosques.- Sher Shah’s treachery toward Puran Mai was 
jiot, as Qanungo tries to assert, ’’ the work of a fanatic religious leader 
forced upon an unwilling being. It had been planned by Sher Shah 
beforehand, discussed by him with his officers and was deliberately 
meant for earning religious merit. Sher Shah said prayers of thanks 
after this religious deed. The expedition originated in Sher Shah’^ 
desire to earn religious merit by exterminating this arch infidel.^ No 
amount of mere rhetoric can enable us to get over these accounts of 
the expedition especially when we find Sher Shah, who got ill on the 
eve of the battle, inviting his officers and confiding to them that ever 
since his accession he had been anxious to earn religious merit by de- 
feating Puran Mai. All accounts give this expedition a religious colour- 
ing which no special pleading can destroy. Thus Sher Shah was 
only a product of his own age as far as his religious policy was con- 
cerned. Like Firoz Shah before him he combined administrative 
efficiency with religious intolerance so usual in his age. His place in 
history does not depend upon his initiating a policy of religious tolera- 
tion or neutrality. He had no more to do with founding a nation in 
India, which is yet in the making even to-day, than Firoz Shah 
Tughluq or any other successful ruler before him. 


1 Loca'. tradition ; the building still stands. 

2 Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s M. S.,p. 236, 

4 Tarikh-i- Daudi, pp. 228 to 233. C/. Subih Saiiq, p. 1710, 
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liis bLiecesbor, Salim Sliah, brought the suite under complete sub- 
jection to tlie Ciuii'cli, His relalious with his Sadar-us'’Sadai’, whom he 
treated just as Charles X in a later age in France treated the Papal 
nuncio, prove his subordination to the Church. Tlic civil war that 
followed Sikandar Shah's accession gave Heniu, a mere shopkeeper, a 
chance to become Adal Shah’s Commander-in-Chief and Prime 
Minister, thus breaking the religious tradition of intolerance in one of 
its worst a.'pecis. 

This w;!s the system Akhar inheritt'd when he came to the throne 
in 155G. 



THEORIES OF FALSE APPEARANCE IN 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

SUSIL KLMAI! ]\IAJTOA, M.A., Pll.l)., 

Unircrsihj 0/ Cnktilln. 


W HEN we perceive ;i rope as a snake, or a inoUier-of-j'oai l as a. iiiece 
of silver, we say we have perceived falsely and we rcjocf our 
cognition as a false apprehension. The i[iicsfion therefore arises, 
what is it that constitutes the falsity of the false apprehension ? Is 
the epithet ‘false’ to be attributed to the apprehension itsell, or to the 
content appreliended, or to both the apprehending and the ajipitn 
hep-ded ? The present paper will deal with the principal Indian views 
of the ([uestion, and the enejniry will be confined lo an cxpoBiti(jn <•! 
iiie different views without any critical cstiinale wliiclt is reserve'! fur 
a second paper. 

Biiicc tlie false apprcheiuling tal\es its (.’haraetci' as lalso iiom 
the nature of the eontent a]>prclieiulf'd, and since lurlher ife corrediou 
which follows is O' rejection of the r'onlont and is never a denial of flu 
psychic factliood of the apprehension, the nature of the false appcai- 
ance relates ['riinarilv to the ebjeclive content rather than the subject- 
ive appreidiendiiig. .Hence controversies in Indian phi1ou<)idi\ , called 
the l-]njdlivri(Uis, centre round the nature of the false content, /.r., the 
status of the content which appears raClier than of the subjective fact 


of the apprehension itself. 

There are six principal theories about the nature of the lalse 
appearance called respectively , AirnalAtydii, AkhydU, Anyn- 

nidhhydll, Anirvaatnujiilihydli, and Satkhydti. Wc shall considei. 
these theories serially, explaining each view as clearly as pos.sdaIo and 
reserving a critical estimate of each for a second paper to follow. 

The A.^atkUydii view is pro-fessed by the mnyavddi Buddhists or 
nihiJists who maintain the voidness or absolute nothingness of all ex- 
periences and their contents. Error, according to the nihilistic 
Buddhists is the cognition of the of the absolute nought. When 
the rope is cognised as a snake, the snake which is falsely cognised is 
(uon-csistent,.. an absoh.ie nought. We musl .hsfmginsh 
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between an absolute asat and a relative asat, between absolute non- 
existence and relative non-existence. An absolute -nought nowhere 
exists : it is without attachment to reality anywhere. A relative nega- 
tion is only partially excluded from reality : it is non-existent in one 
place but exists in some other place. 

A jar may be non-existent relatively, i.e., it may be non-existent 
in one place, but may exist in another place ; or it may be non-existent 
at one time but may exist some other time. But an absolute nought 
does not exist anywhere, or at any time, i.e., it is excluded from the 
whole of reality. A sky-flower is an absolute non-existent in this 
sense. So is a horned hare. A sky-flower exists nowhere and no- 
when, and so does a horned hare. They are fictions of the imagina- 
tion, absurd combinations suggested by the trickery of language — allka 
or imaginary, without any attachment to reality anywhere. Of such 
imaginary fictions (vikalpas), we may distinguish two grades, viz., 
(1) the factually non-existent, and (2) the logical impossible. Thus 
the horned hare is an absolute nought of the first type : it nowhere 
exists as a fact, but we do not perceive anything absurd in its existing. 
!We may even suppose that nature may bring forth a horned hare in 
course of evolution, though till now it has no attachment to reality. 
A barren mother however illustrates the absolute nought of the second 
type : it not only is not existent but cannot but be so, contradicting as 
it does the very conditions of its attachment to reality. Now when 
the cogniser is in error, he cognises, according to the Buddhist nihilist, 
an absolute nought in one or other of the above two senses, for what 
he cognises is a combination of incompatibles which is without its 
parallel in experience. For example, when the cogniser perceives the 
rope as a snake, what he perceives is not a snake only, but a rope that 
has appropriated to itself the properties of a snake. In other words, 
he perceives not a snake as such, but the rope-snake, a snake which is 
a rope as well— an evident absurdity. He thus -perceives what no- 
where exists : the snake may exist, but a rope-snake is nowhere found 
except in cognitions of the false. 

There is another Buddhist view, the Atmakhydti view of 
the VijIUlnavddins, which rejects the nihilistic view of error as 
a contentless cognition that cognises nothing. The VijMnavfidins 
as subjective idealists repudiate the conception of cognition as the 
cognition of nothing. Such cognition, being cognition of nothing, 
must also be itself nothing. An error, they contend, which is itself 
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indistinguishable from nothingness, must itself be nothing, i.e., must 
be not even error. Hence they accuse the nihilists of denying the 
self-evident cognitive fact. Error is not the cognition of an absolute 
nought : it does not apprehend a non-existent blank. It cognises 
the cognitive fact itself, i.e., it cognises the psychic fact as a transcog- 
nitive object. Error thus arises from cognising the mental as an 
extramental fact. Blue is the cognition of the blue, but the erring 
mind cognises it as the extramental blue. The psychic fact is thus 
mistaken for a transcendent meaning. What is cognised is only the 
subjective image, but this is wrongly taken to be the cognition of an 
external object. The Atinakhtjdii, the self-cognition of the psychic 
fact, is imagined to be the cognition of the objective, trans-psychic 
reality. Hence error is not asatkhyfdi, the cognition of a sheer nought, 
but is the cognition of the subjective state as an objective fact. 

The Prabhakara Mimamsakas who advocate the view known as 
Akkydti repudiate both the Asatkhydti and the Atniakhydti views of 
the Buddhists. They contend that error always involves a given 
element, the error arising, according to them, from a confusion of what 
is so given with the memory-image it calls forth. Hence error involves 
both representation and presentation — something given or presented 
and some representation or image which the presentation calls forth. 
The error consists in the failure to distinguish between the perceived 
fact and the memory-image, in the non-distinguishing (akhydti) 
between the presentation and the I'epresentation. In the stock example 
of the rope-snake illusion, there is a given element, viz., the presenta- 
tion of the ‘rope’ as a generic ‘this.’ The generically given rope calls 
forth the image of the snake. The illusion consists in the non-dis- 
tinction of the presented ‘this’ and the represented ‘snake.’ The 
non- distinction entails confusion and leads to the false judgment, ‘this 
is a snake.’ The two facts, the percept and the image, are thus con- 
fused as one and certain false expectations are aroused as a consequence 
which practical experience negatives. The error is thus a negative 
non-distinguishing of the two experiences, the failure to realise their 
distinction and numerical plurality. Hence error is no positive 
experience; it is only negative non-distinction. Correction is the 
negation of this non-distinction : it is the assertion of the distinction 
through the cancellation of the confused non- distinction. As a matter 
of fact, there is no positive falsity in error anywhere. The cognition 
of the rope in its general outline as a ‘this’ is a fact, and is not 
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sublated. The recollection of the ‘snake’ is also a fact, and correction 
does not deny its facthood. The contents of these* experiences are 
also facts, and are not cancelled. The rope is not cancelled as a fact, 
nor is the reality of the elsewhere and elsewhen snake which is re- 
called negatived. What is rejected is the non-distinction, the negative 
non-distinguishing between the perceiving and the remembering, or 
between the perceived and the remembered facts. 

The Prabhakaras thus insist on a gicen or objective starting-point 
of all false cognitions and in this respect go beyond the subjectivism 
of the Atmakhijuticildim who reduce the false cognition to a mere 
subjective fact illegitimately objectiQed. They however refuse to re- 
cognise any positive element in error, error being, according to ^hem, 
only negative non-distinguishing between the [u-esented object and the 
represented image. The Naiyayikas who profess the Anijathukhydti 
view here join issue with the Prablidkaras. The \ aiydyikas urge, as 
against the Prabhakaras, the intrinsic positivity of error as distinct from 
negative non-distinguishing ov ukhydti . Eveiy error, the Naiyayikas 
point out, is a single complex experience, not two psychoses falsely 
confused and jaerely non-distinguislied as Prabhakaras say. In the 
‘snake-rope’ illusion we are not aware of two experiences but of a 
single complex experience of a perceived ‘this’ appearing to be a 
‘snake.’ Nor does correction cancel a negative non-distinction of two 
confused experiences : it rejects the single, comjwsite experience in its 
entirety, the ‘tbis snake’ that was falsely perceived through the in- 
fluence of the defects (of sense, media, etc.). The illusion is thus a 
unitary composite jiresentation of a ‘this snake,’ the ‘this’ being 
presented through the natural (laukika) contact of the visual 
sense and the object lying before it, and the ‘snake’ being 

also presented through the non-natural (alaukika) centact of the 

mind or internal sense with the elsewhere-e’sewhen perceived 
‘ snake.’ The resulting experience is thus a mispvesentation of the 
snake- form in the locus of the presented ‘ this ’ : a mispresentation 

of the ‘ tbis ’ externally presented, in the form or character of the 

‘snake’ internally or mentally presented. It is an error as being a 
unitary presentative experience of a presented ‘this’ in the form of 
a mentally perceived ‘snake’ with which it is objectively unconnected. 
The snake which is perceived mentally is a real, elsewhere snake, and 
the snake-character or feature inheres in this elsewhere snake, i.e., 
not in the locus of the ‘ this ’ which is presented to the eye but in the 
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‘ snake ' that exists elsewhere (c.g., in the jungle). The mistake or 
error thus consiste in the perception of the mentally seen snake- 
character of the jungle-snake as inhering in the ‘ this ’ that is seen 
by the external sense, the eye. 

The Nyaya or Anyathakhydti view tlius differs from the Akhydti 
view in the following respects : 

(1) According to the Akhydti view, an error is equivalent to two 
cognitions while according to Nyaya, an error is a single composite 
experience. 

(2) According to the Akhydti view, the two cognitions involved in 
error are different in nature. One is a presentation, while the other 
is a representation with its memory-character lapsed or suppressed. 
AcccrJing to Nyaya, however, these two are only predisposing condi- 
tions of the resulting cognition which is a single, composite, presenta- 
tive cognition. Further these predisposing factors are themselves 
both' presentative, one of these being the hnikiliti or natural presentation 
of the ‘ this ’ through the ordinary, natural contact of the eye and 
the ‘ rope ’ that lies before it, and the other being the alunkika, 
non-natural, mental presentation or internal vision of the snake 
through a transcendental contact of the eye with the elsewhere and 
elsewhen perceived ‘snake.’ 

(3) Lastly, according to Akhydti, error is no positive experience 
but is only negative non-distinguishing between two cognitions which 
are not in themselves false. According to Nyaya, however, error is a 
positive experience being a positive false unification of two experiences, 
one of which is an internal perception of a past and distant object and 
the other an external perception of a present and proximate object. 

Hence error according to the Naiyayikas involves a positive, 
false element, the false element in error consisting in a false relation 
between otherwise real presentative contents which are objectively 
unconnected. Thus it is the relation between the contents which is 
false and not the contents themselves which are wrongly related. 

We shall now consider the Sankara-Vedanta view of Anirvacanlya- 
khydti which repudiates the Nyaya Anyatha-khdyti view though 
admitting the positivity of error. Error, according to Sankarites, 
involves more than the experience of a false relation: it is the 
experience of a unitary false content, not the experience of a false 
relation between real contents. The Naiyayika’s mistake consists, 
according to the Sankarite, in making error consist in the apprehension 
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of a false relation only. But the relation is one with the relata 
it relates : the ‘ this snake ’ is an indivisible nnity'^ of ‘ this ’ and 
‘ snake,’ a unitary whole which the Naiyayika falsely splits into 
a ‘ this,’ a ‘ snake-character ’ and ‘a relation between the two.’ We 
are not actually aware of any such plurality in the illusory cognition 
itself. Nor does the deliverance of the correcting experience point 
to any rejection of a false relation only. When we correct the illusion 
we reject the entire content, the ‘ this snake * in its iudivisible unity, 
as a falsely perceived content. In other words, just as the illusion 
is the experience of a ‘ liere and now ’ snake and not of ‘ an elsewhere, 
jungle’ snake, so is the correction which follows on the discovery of 
the truth a rejection of the ‘ here and now ’ snake falsely per- 
ceived and not of a false connection only between a ‘jungle’ snake and 
the ‘ here and now ’ of the rope perceived as a ‘ this.’ And the 
Sankarites thus conclude that every error involves an unreal positivity 
or positive unreality. It is neither the cognition of sheer nought as 
Asatkhydtivddins say, nor a cognition of an elsewhere reality as 
Naiyayikas say. It is a positive experience and therefore is the 
experience of a positive content. A ‘ sheer nought,’ the absolute 
asat, cannot be the content of a positive experience, while every error 
is a positive experience. But it is also not the experience of an 
elsewhere reality, for an elsewhere reality has attachment to reality, 
while the erroneous content is excluded from reality altogether as the 
deliverance of correction shows. When I correct the error 1 reject 
the snake absolutely and unconditionally. I say that the rope that I 
perceived to be a snake, never was, never is and never will he the 
‘ this snake ’ I took it to be, that, in other words, it was not even a 
‘ this snake ’ when I perceived it as such. Correction is thus a trai- 
kdlika nisedha, a rejection for all the three periods of time. It amounts, 
in other words, to an absolute denial or negation, i.e., the absolute 
exclusion of the perceived content from reality. ' Correction thus 
brings out the real character of the illusory experience : it shows forth 
the illusion as the cognition of an unreal object, of an objective un- 
reality. The cognition w'ould be no cognition without an object 
cognised (for surely the cognition does not cognise itself) . And yet the 
cognition is further revealed (in the correction) as the cognition of 
an object without a location in reality anywhere. The illusory cogni- 
tion is thus the experience of a logical indefinable, i.e,, of an objective 
or positive content which yet has no attachment to reality. Verily we 
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may say that its esse is, and also is not, its percipi : as object of 
cognition it is other than the cognition which cognises it as object, and 
yet as cancelled and rejected it is revealed as lacking in any substance 
other than the cognition which reveals it. Here then we have some- 
thing which is indescribable, which is positive and yet unreal, and 
which is neither the subjective experience itself nor definable as any- 
thing different from it. 

We shall now conclude with an analysis of the Ramanujist 
satkhydti view which rejects the anirvacanlyakhydti view of the 
Sankarites and regards error as consisting in the apprehension of a 
partial truth as the whole truth. According to the satkhydtivddins , 
error is neither the apprehension of sheer nothingness nor of any 
indescribable object : it is simply the cognition of a partial feature 
as the only and the exclusive feature of an object. Thus when the 
rope is cognised as a snake, or a mother-of-pearl is taken to be a piece 
of silver, the cogniser perceives a real snake-feature in the rope lying 
before him or a real silver-character in the mother-of-pearl that shines 
before his eyes. He thus does not perceive nothing, nor does he 
perceive any elsewhere snake-character or silver-character, nor again 
any indescribable snake or indescribable silver. On the contrary, 
he perceives a real ‘ here and now’ snake-character, or a real ‘ here and 
now’ silver-feature, in the object lying before him ‘ here and now.’ 
His mistake consists not in perceiving anything false or unreal, but 
in considering the snake or silver-character to be the only characteristic 
of the object lying before him and ignoring its other and more important 
aspects. This is why the cognition does not work in life and why the 
cogniser acting on the suggestion of such imperfect knowledge comes 
to grief in the practical affairs of life. 

Comparing the above six views we note that while the Asatkhyd- 
tivddin makes error consist in the cognition of an absolute non-existent 
and the Naiyayika makes it consist in that of. the relatively non- 
existent, the Sankara-Vedantin makes it consist in the experience of a 
logical indefinable which is neither existent nor non-existent. Further 
we find that according to Akhydti and Satkhydti views, error is no 
real experience in the strictsense. According to Akhydtivddins , error 
is only negative non-distinguishing of two positive and real experiences, 
while, according to Satkhydtivddins, the so-called error cognises a real 
fact in the object and thus cognises no falsity in the strict sense. 
According to the other four views, however, error always involves a false 

8 
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content which is rejected. It may also be noted that both Satkhyd- 
timdins and Anirvachamyavadins make error consisti in the cognition 
of a transcendent object. In other words, according to both, the 
‘snake’ is other than the cognition of the ‘snake.’ But, according to 
Anirvacaniyavddins , the transcendent object has apparent reality : 
it lasts as long as the subjective cognition lasts and is generated along 
with the latter as its object of reference. According to Satkhyativddins , 
however, the transcendent object has empirical reality : the snake-feature 
is generated in the rope along with the production of the rope and it 
continues even when the primary presentation merges into a fuller 
perception of the truth. In other words, the snake does not disappear 
when the perceiver takes in the rope in its character as a rope. 



HUMOUR : THE COMIC THIRD 

{Continued from December number.) 

R. K. SRESHTA. 

A NOTHER element — that of repetition — is more frequent perhaps 
in comic action than in comic situation. In a situation it may 
run close to irony, and is indeed sometimes difficult to be distinguished 
from it. To meet a stranger for the fifth time at the same spot in a 
street in the course of an hour would be a mildly amusing situation ; 
while repeated failure in a venture doggedly pursued would provoke 
laughter rather than sympathy. But of comic action repetition appears 
to be the winding key. Endless is the range of comic effects derivable 
from reiterated sound, movement, gesture, attitude, feature and what 
not, as in mimicry, ventriloquy and all kinds of clownery. It is more 
properly to such effects than to any other that one can apply the 
surplus-energy theory of the physiologists. The ‘ bad ’ boy of the class 
who can adroitly ‘ take off,’ or in any other way tease the masters and 
get away with it, is usually a youngster with plenty of pep in him and 
regarded as a ‘ jolly good chap ’ by the others. To the same cause 
must be ascribed much of the humour of a jazz-band. But up to a 
point. For, shut your ears to the music, and the band will appear as 
a lot of contortionists, a lot of wild, wild men. Yet among the people 
with whom it originates rag-time may quite decently be used for a 
funeral march. So with a group of dancers — try the trick and they 
become so many puppets, gliding or gyrating in the still air. Beyond 
the point indicated the dance and the band are reduced, the one to 
corybantic, the other to dynamic nonsense. In the same way the 
reaction to Charlie Chaplin’s familiar antics and comedy trappings — 
the bowler hat, the clipped moustache, the ill-fitting suit of clothes, 
the shuffling gait, the whirled stick — rapidly undergoes a transition 
from the humorous to the hysterical. And hysterical laughter can 
arise only from nonsense. Comic action indeed would seem to trespass 
into the territory of nonsense with a singular ease. We must perhaps 
seek for the nearest humorous effects in this kind in actions which are 
generally held to be serious or solemn ; such as etiquette, punctilio, 
ritual and pageantry. These, it has been remarked, are to society 
what clothes are to the body (Bergson) : a mask, a cloak, a disguise* 
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Witness an Oriental durbar or a University Convocation : the actors 
in it, if one forgets for a moment their gravity, can be observed to 
behave like a set of marionettes. Gravity is rightly seen to be a 
galanty show. An invisible humourist — the Genius of the Race, whose 
invention it is, is pulling the strings and they all perform at his will 
and pleasure. It is indeed the play-instinct surviving into adulthood. 

Further, it must be observed that to repeat a thing is to draw 
pointed attention to it — an effect counted upon by the wag at Bath 
who collected all the men with long chins that he knew at a house- 
party, and by the Oxford undergraduate whose guests were distinguish- 
ed by such names as Bottomwether, Bottomwhallop, Sidebottom, 
Higginbottom, Bottomley (imagine them one by one announced in the 
butler’s grave voice) and who, to cap the joke, were treated to a dinner 
consisitng solely of — ^rumpsteak I This, incidentally, is a striking 
'example of the complete comic, of wit, humour and nonsense combined 
in one, according to the angle we look at it from. Here we find a 
witty idea of the originator, at the same time it is a humorous situation 
to the spectator, and to the victims themselves (if they have the least 
little grain of humour in their composition) it is all laughable nonsense. 
The wit lies in the inspiration, the humour in the juxtaposition of 
similar names or of chins of unusual length, the nonsense in the vic- 
tim’s embarrassment. 

Every practical joke will probably be found to contain more than 
one comic element. Condemned though practical jokes are by their 
victims they have excellent precedent — no less than divine. For it 
was God who played the first practical joke when he stole an insignifi- 
cant rib out of Adam, and gave him instead that significant creature. 
Eve. 

It is the possibility of a comic fusion of this kind that accounts for 
the difficulty of distinguishing its different elements with sufficient 
precision and clearness, and of giving a completely Satisfactory account 
of the comic covering all its aspects. Analyse, for example, this 
passage from Dickens : 

“ ‘ What are we ? ’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘ but coaches ? Some of 
us are slow coaches — 

‘ Goodness, Pa f ' cried Charity. 

‘ Some of us, I say,' resumed her parent with increased emphasis, 
‘ are slow coaches, some of us are fast coaches t Our passions are the 
Imrses, and rampant animals too ! ’ 
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Really, Pa 1 ’ cried both the daughters at once. ‘ How very 
unpleasant J * * 

‘ And rampant animals too ! ’ repeated Mr. Pecksniff with so 
much determination that he may be said to have exhibited at the 
moment a sort of moral rampancy himself ; ‘ and Virtue is the drag. 
We start from the Mother’s Arms and we must to the Dust Shovel.' 

When he had said this, Mr. Pecksniff being exhausted, took some 
further refreshment. When he had done that he corked the bottle 
tight, with the air of a man who had effectively corked the subject 
also ; and went to sleep for the next stage.” 

The situation here is humorous, but in his remarks — in his com- 
parison of men to fast and slow coaches, passions to rampant animals. 
Virtue to a drag. Birth to Mother’s Arms and Death to a Dust 
Shovel, Pecksniff, rather surprisingly, proves himself quite a witty 
fellow. It should be remembered that humour is found, wit is made ; 
humour is expressed in language, wit is created by language. In this 
passage, it should be evident that Dickens employs both wit and 
humour. 

There can be no doubt that of all the comic kinds it is the comic 
character that strikes the deepest roots into life. And if it be perceived 
that every human situation, even the so-called Irony of Fate — which 
is a situation ascribed to Fate because it contains some inexplicaBle 
element — is but arrested action, and that every action issues from 
character, the comic of character will be seen to comprise, ultimately, 
the entire domain of humour. Regarded in this way, humour becomes 
the ‘proper study of mankind.’ In action we have character in ani- 
mation (compare with the dramatic art), in a situation we have charac- 
ter in suspended animation (compare with group-painting) , in the sum 
of a person’s physical, mental and moral make-up we have character 
in repose (compare with sculpture). Humour impinges on all these 
aspects of character. 

Let us consider some of the ways by which character, including 
physical appearance — which is the outward sign of the inward grace or 
disgrace — can be discerned as comic. To draw pointed attention to a 
physical feature by magnifying, diminishing or slightly altering it, 
has been a favourite device of the caricaturist. Nature herself does 
this when she gives a man an aquiline nose or a pair of asinine 
appendages for ears, or puts a hump on his back or draws him a pair 
of bow-legs. Or a man may acquire a certain comic feature, may, so 
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to speak, caricature himself : the nose like a ripe tomato stuck in the 
middle of his face will betray the drunkard, the ample paunch the 
glutton. Here we have, as in the story of the corpulent Gibbon un- 
able to rise from his knees after a tender declaration, ‘ a person 
embarrassed by his body,’ ‘ a man become a thing,’ in the Bergsonian 
phrase. Is it strange that Gilpin’s horse wondered what ‘ thing upon 
his back had got ’ and just ran away with him ? — so clumsy in the 
saddle was the train-band captain and citizen of credit and renown! 

Even things get attached to persons and appear as part of their 
personality. The clever cartoonist not only seizes and improves upon 
Nature’s slightest suggestion, but upon such things also as reveal the 
inner character, the essence of the man. Thus he brings out the 
bravado of Mr. Churchill with his hats and his bricks the homely 
Englishness of Mr. Baldwin with his pipe and his pigs. Eacial 
character, too, tends itself to caricature, as in John Bull and Uncle 
Sam. And if we recall to mind some caricatures of prominent men 
of the day : Signor Mussolini’s sphinx-like countenance, Mr. Macdo- 
nald’s Pilgrim Father face, Mr. Lloyd George’s leonine halo, it will 
become clear that the caricaturist is a maker also of masks and dis- 
guises. And in passing, one might recollect that Mr. Chesterton has 
described the creations of Dickens as ‘ a birth of great giants, walking 
caricatures,’ aptly but not adequately : for the mask, the disguise 
reduces personality to a thingship, and a thing has no life. But how 
to account for the fact that Dickens’ characters are very much 
alive ? They are alive because they are — the major characters — re- 
markable phrase-makers, each in his own way. Their persons and 
habits are portrayed in bold and broad outlines, but they are 
themselves humorists, and even wits, from the magnificent 
Pickwick, who can discourse in language worthy of Boswell’s 
hero, “ I am ruminating on the mutability of human affairs,” to 
the disagreeable Pecksniff, a specimen of whose wit we have 
already noticed. 

If the comic has a tendency to approximate to type as in carica- 
ture, it will be observed that the type equally approximates to the 
comic as in real life. Each class, group or society projects its own 
types —the narrower the circle the more defined being the type so 
produced. In the doctor’s bedside manner, the lawyer’s forensic 
manner, the school -master’s pedantic manner, the clergyman’s pulpit 
manner, lies ample material for the humorist, such as Moli&:e made 
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use of for bis comedies. Both the comic-type (where the type is dis- 
covered in the cotoic, as in caricature), and the type-comic (where the 
comic is discovered in the type, as in satire) are fictions springing 
from a close observation of life yet endowed with form and colour by 
the imagination. It is only when they are exaggerated out of all 
proportion and beyond the limits of consistency or credibility that 
they cease, properly speaking, to belong to the realm of humour and 
pass into the realm of nonsense. With Gargantua or Don Quixote or 
Baron Munchausen we are frequently in a world that is not merely 
incredible, but incomprehensible, except in terms of dream or 
phantasy, where it does not matter how recklessly disproportionate 
things are. When Gargantua was boro, we are told, “ he cried not 
as other babes do Miez, Miez, Miez, Miez, — but with a high sturdy 
and big voice shouted about ‘ some drink, some drink, some drink,’ 
as inviting all the world to drink with him. The noise thereof was 
so extremely great that it was heard in both the countries at once of 
Beauce and Bibarois,” that “17,913 cows of the towns of Pantille 
Brehemond, were appointed to furnish him with milk in ordinary, for 
it was impossible to find a nurse sufficient for him in all the country, 
considering the great quantity of milk necessary for his nourishment ’’ 
we are told also how (when he grew up), on his return from a military 
expedition he combed the great cannon balls out of his hair with a 
comb which was 900 feet long, and “ whereof the teeth were great 
tusks of elephants whole and entire how in his youth he ate up six 
pilgrims in a salad and dislodged them from his jaws with a young 
walnut tree. All this — and much more in Eabelais — is great and 
glorious fun as it is great and glorious nonsense. In the world of 
Gulliver’s Travels, on the other hand, everything is perfectly intelli- 
gible because everything is constantly referred to reason and common- 
sense. Lilliput and Brobdingnag and Laputa are worlds diminished, 
enlarged or altered to scale, and measurable by human standards. 
One need but compare the minute mathematical exactness with which 
the 200 Lilliputian sempstresses make clothes for Gulliver, with the 
recklessly extravagant fashion in which the young Gargantua is 
apparelled. 

On the whole, exaggeration seems to be a device more in favour 
with American than with English humorists. But it is exaggeration 
disclosed in gross absurdity and astounding mendacity with a pretence 
of naivete. As Mark Twain describes it “ to bring incongruities and 
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absurdities together in a wandering and purposeless way and seem 
innocently unaware they are absurdities is the basic of the American 
art,” as in the story of the lake that went down two inches when 
the big fish was landed. Quite characteristically the people who are 
capable of this kind of humour can refer to the Atlantic as the 
Herring Pond, and to their own part in the last war thus : “We 
Americans, we won this little war for you.” Very frequently their 
humour verges on, if it does not merge into, nonsense. 

A subtler kind of humour will be found in the depiction of 
character without exaggeration — character that is entirely convincing 
because it is not caricature. Here is a portrait of a Harley Street 
specialist (in Mrs. Dalloway) — drawn with a few deft strokes of quiet 
but effective irony — an art in which Virginia Woolf, among modern 
writers, excels: 

“Indeed it was — Sir William Bradshaw’s car ; low, powerful, 
grey with plain initials interlocked on the panel, as if the pomps of 
heraldry were incongruous, this man being the ghostly helper, the 
priest of science ; and as the motor car was grey, so to match its sober 
suavity; grey furs, silver grey rugs were heaped in it to keep her lady- 
ship warm while she waited Sir William himself was no 

longer young. He had worked very hard ; he had won his position by 
sheer ability (being the son of a shopkeeper): loved his profession; 
made a fine figurehead at ceremonies, and spoke well — all of which by 
the time he was knighted gave him a heavy look, a weary look (the 
stream of patients being so incessant, the responsibilities and privi- 
leges of his profession being so onerous) , which weariness together 
with his grey hairs, increased the extraordinary distinction of his 
presence and gave him the reputation (of the utmost importance in 
dealing with nerve cases) not merely of lightning skill and almost 
infallible accuracy in diagnosis, but of sympathy ; tact ; understanding 
of the human soul ” 

This realistic and delicately humorous presentation of character 
is far removed from the roaring world of Dickens and Rabelais with 
its loud explosions of laughter, and is nearer to that of Sterne and 
Lamb and Thackeray. It is humour of this kind that can be aptly 
described as ‘ the quieter enjoyment of things laughable ’ (Sully), a 
humour, which in writers like Lamb becomes a ‘ happy compound of 
pathos and playfulness’ (Reed). 
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But if one were to sample all the flavours of humour that the 
great humorists have provided, one will find that it is not all of the 
sweet, sentimental and pleasant variety, but a great deal of it is acrid 
or pungent or sour or bitter or vitriolic. Or, to change the metaphor, 
we can see why humour playing as it does upon human nature, is so 
varied an instrument, of so many strings and stops, varying from the 
most cheerfully unconscious to the most painfully self-conscious, and 
evoking laughter from the freest to the most forced, from the heartiest 
to the most heartless. It is indeed a long way — with many stages 
in between — from Billingsgate to Brobdingnag, or from nursery 
laughter to the sardonic laughter of a Timon in rage. 

Whatever its quality, humour unlike wit, keeps long, and Aristo- 
phanio humour comes to us with almost the same sparkle and fresh- 
ness as the humour of a W. W. Jacobs. We can understand the 
Greek of those days almost as well as the Cockney of to-day, for 
perhaps human nature has essentially altered but little however 
changed the conditions in which man has lived from age to age, and 
country to country. It is true that man has laughed at different 
things, at different times, and in different parts of this planet, 
but imaginatively we can project ourselves — such is the pliancy of 
the human mind — into any period, place or people. Demagogues 
will be demagogues, spies will be spies, women will be women, 
fools will be fools — the same all the world over. The two slaves, 
in The Knights, select the black-pudding seller to be their future 
leader for as they say “ Our leaders of the people are no longer 
your men of character and good fame. We choose the rude and 
the blackguards always.” In The Acharnians a spy ‘ every inch 
of whom is thoroughly bad ’ is packed up like a large jar in straw 
and ropes, and despatched with a few vigorous kicks to Thebes as a 
choice specimen of Athenian goods. One by one, the women who 
under Lysistrata have divorced their husbands, and seized the citadel, 
expelling the elders with buckets of water, secretly rejoin their dis- 
consolate husbands, who all agree that ‘ there’s no living with them 
or without them.’ No less a person than Socrates is (in The Clouds) 
discovered in a state of deep meditation, suspended in a basket, and 
surrounded by his pupils in odd postures, with their hinder parts in the 
air. ‘ What are they doing ? ’ enquires the visitor ‘ stooping so 
oddly ? ’ * They probe the secrets that lie deep as Tartarus ’ is the 

reply. ‘ But why— excuse me— their hinder quarters— why are they 

9 
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stuck so oddly up in the air ?’ ‘ The other end,’ replies a senior stu- 

dent ‘ is studying astronomy quite independently.’ There is nothing 
too sacred or solemn for Aristophanes — even the gods are butts for his 
humour. In the opinion of one of his critics “ The whip of the tragic 
poet (Euripides) was as balm compared with the scorpions of the 
comic dramatist.” 

Much could be said of the humour of various races, of Chinese 
humour, for instance, at one pole, ‘ sjnllikins ’ humour as it has been 
called, which appears to be more like a web of tenuous, subtle, highly 
sophisticated fun, or of Negro humour which, at the other pole, is fre- 
quently childish and naive in the extreme. Questions too might be 
Asked, an attempt to answer which might lend one a far deeper in- 
sight into the nature of humour. Such a question as ” Do women 
have a sense of humour ? ” is not so flippant as it might appear. 
Frenchmen owe a great deal of their wit and gaiety to the salons and 
their presiding feminine spirits. But since Sappho, called the Poetess, 
as Homer was the Poet, a charming and witty woman by all contem- 
porary accounts, since ‘ the violet- weaving, smiling, virginal ’ Sappho 
killed herself for love of a mere man it is to be doubted if women, as 

a rule, do possess a sense of humour. It is a fact too, that there is not 

a single woman to compare with men as a ” creative ” humorist. 

Once in a century or so a woman is born with a genuine sense of 

humour — as Jane Austen in her time and Virginia Woolf in ours — but 
none on the grand, robust scale. A sense of humour implies a sense 
.of proportion, which implies a sense of justice, which implies seeing 
the other side to a question, which implies a capacity to forgive one’s 
enemies, and to laugli at oneself. And what woman has easily for- 
given her enemies or laughed at herself ? Women, it would seem, are 
the unforgiving, men the unforgivable sex. 

For the same reason Punch must be excluded from the rank of 
true humorists. For Mr. Punch ranges himself on the side of the 
angels (and he is cocksure the angels are on his, which, to say the 
least, is doubtful); he carries on that hunch-back of his a load of British 
middle-class prejudices, and if his face is twisted into something like a 
hut-cracker, it must be because of his frequent ill-natured or just stupid 
jokes against folks who live in a different street. He is jester to 
gigmanity, official mirth-maker to all the ‘ nice ’ people. But who- 
ever keeps him company will surely have his own sense of humour 
dulled— and, alas I not find it out. That will be the just retribution, 
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Turning to ourselves, it cannot be denied that laughter holding 
both his sides is seldom to be seen in our midst. The forms and cere- 
monies with which we surround ourselves and on which we lay an exag- 
gerated emphasis must be chilling and killing the comic spirit. With 
one eye fixed on metaphysical truth and the other on ‘ somehow, any- 
how, getting on in the world,’ we make the worst of both worlds. This 
high-souled seriousness of ours, our vaunted spirituality on the one hand, 
and on the other, this scramble for the left-over crumbs and bones, is 
bad for our souls as well as our bodies. Humour cannot thrive where 
the air is pierced with conch-shell and muezzin call, and the whine 
of pauper, knave and flunkey. A certain degree of freedom, wealth 
and leisure, and a sufficiently high level of civilisation, are the essential 
conditions for its growth and blossoming. 

Men have found in a sense of humour a valuable asset in all sorts of 
trying situations. A veteran business man reports that, when all other 
methods failed, humour proved a talismanic weapon with his debtors. 
To a customer who delayed payments he wired simply : “ Cough up 
and the amount was forthwith received. And to another, a hard-boiled 
Yorkshireman, he wrote in his own dialect: ‘ Oop tha pen, dip it in 

th’ink, open the cheque-book and write Pay Messrs the sum or 

^16. Just tha try it, lad. Tha will find it reet good champion 
sport,’ and the cheque came. No less a man than Chaucer in sore need 
of money wrote a humorous ‘ Compleynt to his purse ’ and sent it to 
the king who promptly awarded him a pension A man with a sense 
of humour is a true moral economist : he saves himself a gi’eat deal of 
useless pity, pain, anger, sorrow, envy and all kinds of sensibility, 
which cause the wear and tear of life, for he simply laughs them off. 
The man who has to count up to a hundred to recover his temper, 
should cultivate a sense of humour ; so should the sentimentalist, the 
pessimist, the neurotic, and all those who find life difficult or dull. 
It is certainly a great perserver of sanity and poise. That is why 
humour has been described as the “ loftiest variant of the defence 
activity, of the task of guarding oneself against the origin of pain from 
inner sources ” (Freud). Instead of repressing the causes of pain and 
misery, and driving them inwards to fester there, it enables a man to 
face them with a shrug of the shoulders and a laugh. History has 
recorded the moral triumphs of the most helpless victims of misfortune, 

pain or oppression, owing solely to their sense of humour: as that 

of the Saint who said to his tormentors who were roasting him on 
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a spit, “ Turn me on my other side also and see that I am well 
done 1’’ 

Again humour, it has been pointed out, ‘ is the most self-sufficient 
of the forms of the comic ’ (Freud), because one can find its springs in 
oneself and one need not impart it to another as one must impart a 
witticism, the full flavour of which can only be extracted in the shar- 
ing of it. In his own character, in his relations with others, in any 
tight corner he may happen to be placed in, a man may discover sufficient 
occasions for the exercise of his humour. So it was with the Chiswick 
Draper who wrote in his will : “ As I have always had the reputation 

of being late for my appointments, my joy will still be to be late at 
my own funeral — may it long be postponed — and hope my friends will 
enjoy the joke. Make me ten minutes late.’’ So did the dying 
Rabelais remark to his friends, “ Draw the curtain: the farce is over.” 
Who that has realised the power of humour to rob death itself of its 
sting would go seeking Hera’s gift of sovereignty, Athene’s of wisdom, 
or Aphrodite’s of beauty — and seek not rather, as the best gift of all, 
Moraus’s gift of mockery — the faculty of mocking at the sins and fol- 
lies of this world, a world which includes ourselves also ? 


{Concluded.) 



THE CONTACT OF CULTURES (i) 

MR. NIRMAL KUMAR BOSS, M.SC. 

rpHE subject of the present essa)' has an intimate bearing upon the 

question of cultural distribution as well as upon questions of a 
more fundamental nature. We have to determine, first of all, in what 
manner precisely a cultural object is transmitted from one tribe to 
another and what are the factors which facilitate or retard its introduc- 
tion into a new cultural region. The contact of two cultures, moreover, 
induces a number of changes in their internal character, and our 
second task is to find out if those changes are subject to generalization 
or not. 

But the most important problem connected with cultural conflicts 
is formed by its relation to human nature. In what way are historical 
changes determined by the primarily biological needs of mankind ? 
Or, are historical changes actually independent of human nature ? It 
is well known that the content of culture is dependent upon the needs 
of mankind and its form results from certain specific characters 
belonging to the human species. Our task now is to discover proofs 
of the operation of those biological forces in readjustments which 
follow the conflict of cultures. In other words, the problem is, Can 
we find a support for the biological theory of culture in its operation 
just as we do in connection with its structure ? These are some of the 
vital problems connected with cultural contact, and this is also the 
reason why its study occupies so much importance in modern 
Anthropology. 

It is sometimes suggested in Anthropological circles that the 
contact of peoples is the most vital event in cultural history. It 
stimulates invention, and in the history of a trait, the question of 
origin is of the foremost significance. But we know that the value of 
culture lies in its relation to man ; consequently in cultural history the 
question of origin ought to have the same secondary importance as is 
occupied by the date and placer of birth of a great man in relation to 
the forces which mould his character and give him worth among his 
fellowmen. We do not agree with anthropologists of a particular 
school on the question of origin, but we must concur with them in 
regarding cultural contact as an event of prime importance in cultural 

bistory,. 
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THE CHARACTER OP A STABLE CULTURE. 

« 

A culture which has been in peaceful existence for a fairly long 
time develops a certain unity with the ideas and aspirations of the 
people whom it serves. It is also sustained by a more or less stable 
economic framev/ork. The economic relations of men in a happy and 
prosperous community gradually settle down into a fixed form which 
continues unchanged so long as the manner of life is not substantially 
altered. If the food-supply remains constant and the I’elation of 
different social groups carries satisfaction, the culture continues to be 
as it was before. If the former, however, begins to fail, then the 
first impulse of the people is directed towards finding a repetition of 
the same environment by migration to new areas, or the adoption of 
some arrangement like infanticide or birth-control in order to keep the 
population within limits and so maintain the food-supply or standard 
of living at its former level. In this way any adjustment in the 
established habits of the people is avoided, for that is a thing which 
they are least willing to do. If however the new iiistorical situation 
forces famine upon the people or introduces such ideas among them as 
run counter to established social relations, then the culture is 
subjected to the forces of disruption. This has already been discussed 
in connection with the history of caste. ^ But our present task is to 
discover the forces which actually guide the selection of traits or of 
ideas, as well as to see what mental states accompany cultural changes 
and what light all these throw upon the biological character of man, 
which is the central problem of Anthropology. We shall therefore 
begin our study with a few examples of cultural conflict from 
Indian history. 


THE CASE OP ORISSA. 

Orissa was a free and prosperous kingdom between the lOth and 
13th centuries of the Christian era. The kings who ruled at that time 
were great conquerors and their realm extended all over the eastern 
coast from Bengal to the Godaveri delta. It was a common ambition 
with these kings to build temples in honour of their tutelary deities. 
This provided plenty of occupation to a large number of architects, 
sculptors and painters. The kings also looked upon Brahmin scholars 

* “ Cagte through the Ages *’ in Calcutta Review, September, 1984. 
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with great respect and sought their advice in matters relating to 
society. They favoured these scholars with free grants of land and 
Orissa is even now studded with Brahmin settlements which date from 
that time. 

The fate of Orissa however turned in the 13th century. From 
that time onwards, up till the 17th century, the land was, again and 
again, overrun by armies from North India. They were followed in 
the 18th century by the powerful Maratha armies. The result of 
five centuries of depredation was that Orissa was completely depleted 
of all the wealth she had hoarded by conquest and trade. The kings 
became poor and there was no one left to support the numberless 
artists and scholars who had thrived under former conditions. Conse- 
quently, Orissan scholarship and artistic abilities, for which it had 
been so famous, were practically wiped out of the culture of the land. 

The effects of economic destitution in Orissa have not been 
merely confined to tlie disappearance of a few traits, but they can also 
be traced in the changed character of the residual trait-complexes. In 
former times, Brahmins were at the head of society, and they were 
entrusted with priestly and educational functions connected with 
the community. The Khandaits were soldiers, while the Karanas 
were in charge of clerical or administrative work. But after 
Muhammadan rule, the service of Brahmins and Karanas were 
generally dispensed with in state-offices, while new men were recruited 
from Bengal to take their place. Consequently members of the upper 
castes were thrown out of employment or took up occupations other 
than their hereditary ones. This state of affairs has continued to 
modern times, and we meet with Khandaits who have taken to the 
plough, Karanas who work in stone and Brahmins who follow the 
medical profession and so on. The entire economic arrangement has 
been dislocated and the caste-system, as a trait-complex, has changed 
in character because occupations are no longer as strictly hereditary as 
they were before. 


EFFECTS OF ECONOMIC CHANGE. 

As a result of economic change, therefore, some traits tend to 
disappear from a culture, while others may continue in a modified form. 
There are still others which shrvive an economic shock without any 
appreciable change whatsoever. We read in Abul Fazl’s agcoupt of 
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Orissa in the Ayeen-i-Akbari (16th cent.) that the people of the 
country boiled rice, steeped it in water and ate it on the second day. 
This custom prevails even now. The reason is that elements like 
these are practically devoid of economic value ; it is all the same 
whether a man boils rice for eating it fresh to-day or keeps it over- 
night for to-morrow’s consumption. Such elements naturally remain 
unaffected by economic disturbances in a country. 

We may therefore generalize our observations and say that several 
kinds of modification come about in a culture owing to a disturbance 
in its economic equilibrium. Some traits disappear, others are sub- 
jected to modification, while still others survive the shock without any 
change at all. 

CONVERSION OF THE JUANGS AND THE MUNDAS. 

In the case of the Juangs and the Mundas, economic necessity has 
brought about more fundamental changes in culture than in the case 
of Orissa. Formerly both of these tribes lived by hunting, jhooin- 
cultivation and the collection of jungle produce, just as the Pauri 
Bhuiyas of Keonjhar and Pal Lahara still do in some of the 
more sequestered valleys. In the jhoom form of cultivation, a 
piece of land is prepared by burning down trees and planting seeds 
in the ground with the help of a digging-stick. It is a wasteful 
method of agriculture and can support only a few men per square mile 
of land. The Juangs however practised it successfully in the extensive 
hills and valleys of Orissa into which they had been driven before 
the advance of Hindu colonists. 

But soon after British rule was consolidated in Orissa, the forests 
were reserved and hunting and jhoom cultivation forbidden there. 
The little land into which the unhappy tribe was then pressed was 
insufficient to yield sustenance according to the old methods of produc- 
tion. The Juangs were thus faced by famine and forced to adopt the 
more efficient system of agriculture with the plough from their Hindu 
neighbours. But they have not always proved as skilful with it as 
the Savara or Oriya farmers, and have consequently been forced to 
take up supplementary occupations which are different in different 
parts of Orissa. In Pal Lahara, they weave baskets and sell them to 
their Hindu neighbours, while in Dhenkanal their women supply fuel 
to the surrounding population. Out of the money so earned« the Juangs 
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either pay rent or buy salt, clothes and distilled wine for personal 
use. They have ihus been forcibly hitched on to the Hindu economic 
system, and are practically on the way to the formation of another 
Hindu caste. They have already begun to worship deities like 
Lakshmi, Dharma and the like, but they do so with their own tribal 
ceremonies. 1 Their language in Dlienkanal has been subjected to 
more disintegration than in Pal Lahara, and in this way, it will not 
be long before they will gradually give up their language like the 
Gonds of Orissa and eventually employ Brahmin priests to become 
a full-fledged Hindu caste. 

The history of the Mundas of Chota-Nagpur must have followed 
a similar course before we come upon them in the beginning of the 
19th century, when Christian missionaries first settled among them 
in the Ranchi district. Already the trouble between Hindu settlers 
and the Mundas had become so acute in the last decade of the 18th 
century that troops had to be called in to suppress uprisings among 
them. 2 Things had continued in much the same way as before, 
until missionaries came forward to help the poor people to fight against 
Hindu zemindars in the law-courts. The help was greatly appreciated 
and led to a large-scale conversion of the Mundas to Christianity. 
The old culture is fast disappearing from among the converts ; they 
are taking up numerous new industries like lace-making, tailoring, 
carpentry and corresponding changes are also taking place in their 
dress and personal adornments. The change which is more deep- 
rooted than in outward form, has been so complete among some of 
the converts that they actually claim to be foreigners in the land, 
and say that they are descended from one of the ten lost tribes 
of Israel. 

In Orissa cultural change was not as deep as it has been in the 
case of the Juangs or the Mundas. Particular occupations became 
economically bankrupt and people took to others in place of them, 
but religious beliefs and social customs were not much affected on that 
account. In the case of the hill-tribes, there was a second factor 
beside economic depletion, and that was the presence of a second 
culture which was backed by a heavy economic premium. There 
was another thing also, which greatly helped in the process of decay 

1 Man in India, Vol. X, 1930, p. 181. 

2 k C. Ray, The Mundas and their Country, p. 189. 

10 
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of Munda culture, and that was the complete absence of any sense 
of pride among these people with respect to their own culture. 
If that had been present, it is likely that the progress of Christian or 
Hi ndu influence, as among the Juangs, would have been partially 
arrested and given rise to different results in their cultural 
history. 

We shall now turn to the history of modern Bengal which affords 
a good illustration of all the above forces working together, viz., the 
economic failure of an old culture due to its invasion by the economic 
system of another culture, the immediate presence of a second culture, 
as well as the presence, among the vanquished people, of a lingering 
sense of self-respect and of national pride. 

Calcutta. 



DAWN OF THE GERMAN UNIVERSITY 

DR. HEINZ NITZSOHKE 
The University, Athens (Greece). 


There are foreign critics who speak of the twilight of the German 
University. New Germany speaks of a dawn, asserts that her 
university is growing young and hopes that very soon again “ it will be 
esteemed abroad as one of the noblest institutions of the world.” 
Germany has very often puzzled the world and it has always taken the 
world a long time to understand what Germany has to contribute to 
the development of humanity. That will also be the case in the realm 
of science and university life as well as in politics, economy and social 
reconstruction. Only future will decide who is right whether the foreign 
critics whose pens paint a picture of intolerant tyranny of a political 
pariy or German scientists and university teachers of the new genera- 
tion who know that a breaking-up of the nation has taken place which 
also affects the domain of thinking and teaching. 

The assertions that “ the German university has become a mili- 
tant organisation dedicated to the purposes of the Third Eeich, that it 
has lost its independence, that it must turn out stormtroop leaders ” 
only prove that these critics have seen detached changes without 
interpreting them in the right way, and without drawing the right 
conclusions. They will never understand the deeper meaning of the 
German university reform nor will those who only see the racial pro- 
blem and nothing else ever do justice to the political and social 
revofution of New Germany. 

Science will never become the servant of a political party or 
political dogma. Nobody \yants that. Nobody intends to deny the 
strictness or exactness of its method ; the only thing which is being 
asked for is that science should not ignore the problems of the present 
time, that its mind should be opened to new questions. It must 
acquire a new impulse. It must become more alive. 

That the aim is to make a party-scliool out of the German univer- 
sity is an absolutely unfair misrepresentation of the facts. Those 
changes of the German university which are not denied are nothing 
more than endeavours to transform the university into a truly 
educational institution which An^lo-Saxon countries have possessed as 
long as schools of higher learning have existed there. That is not the 
spleen of a political group but the ardent desire of the entire nation. 

Everybody who knows what a real revolution means, ought to 
admit that the German revolution could not stop at the doors of the 
university. If every true revolution means a total change then the 
reform of the German university is not the encroachment of a political 
party upon the domain of the so-called free spirit but only the natural 
coBsequence of an incGBsant process- 
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In fact National-socialism reproaches the hitherto existing univer- 
sity that it is too far from real life, that it was built up on ideas and 
principles which do not correspond to those of our time. The ideal of 
the university which shaped the face of our present one was based — 
consciously or unconsciously — on a philosophy of life, called liberalism. 
In spite of the breakdown of this philosophy, the university remained 
imprisoned in this old spiritual world. Each science searched for a 
so-called timeless truth which hovered over the reality of life. Know- 
ledge and schooling are ends in themselves : this was the slogan 
of a dying university. The endless specializing of all subjects 
turned the university into a spiritual “ department store.” The 
unity of sciences broke to pieces and so did the unity of the 
university too. The university teacher became a scholar who very 
well knew his special subject but ceased to be the spiritual leader of 
the academic youth. The student stood in front of an endless multi- 
tude of sciences, helpless in his freedom, without seeing the inner 
coherence of his scientific work with the totality of life. The univei - 
sity became a research institution and ceased to be an educational 
organisation. 

Here particularly the university reform interfered. The university 
should again become a place for education, a high school for the 
future spiritual leaders of the nation. The university obtained an 
educational foundation which applies to character education. Every 
student is required to go into a labour camp now for six months ; 
he works together with the young unemployed at drying of swamps and 
building of roads. Every student must live in a so-called “ bouse 
of comradeship ” for two years, to foster and to strengthen comrade- 
like spirit, discipline and obedience. These houses are somewhat 
like student hostels but with an outspoken educational pu^ose. 
Every student must join the stormtroop detachments to serv^here 
as a political soldier for the rebirth and inner reconstruction of the 
nation. He does not wear his brown or black uniform because of a 
desire to march into a new wai- but because it represents the ideal 
of a severe, simple and Spartan life of a new generation and because 
it places him in the union of workmen and peasants as a private 
soldier in a political army. The new ideal of higher education is a 
political student in the Platonic sense of the word Being politically 
minded means being anxious for the inner life of, the nation. That 
is not possible without character-education — the task and the purpose 
of the abovementioned organisations and the connecting link between 
life and science. 

The scientific superstructure of the university must also be 
changed. This includes a reform of science. For decades we were 
told that science has no supposition whatsoever. That is incorrect. 
To-day we know that science has always been connected with a 
historical situation, with a historical task. Science also takes its 
roots from a philosophy of life such as art or politics. Only its 
method is different. The way of science of discussing the problems 
of life is the rational one. 
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Science must see that even it has its place in national life, that 
it is to place itself into a historical process. Nobody will prescribe 
its tasks, its methods, but the nation demands science not to ignore 
the problems of present time but to solve them. It must get a new 
impulse out of the present historical situation ; it must see new 
questions ; it must try to join its results in greater coherence'of 
national life. 

It is obvious that this problem of reforming science has not yet 
been solved. As things are, everybody thinks it necessary to reflect 
on the essence and the meaning of science. Nobody interferes with 
this reflection. Nobody orders the result. Science itself must reflect 
on it. For that purpose there are training camps fitted for young 
scientists and future university teachers to discuss the problems of 
reforming science and university. Here a new generation fights for 
a new science, for a new unity of all sciences and for a new connec- 
tion between science and the totality of life. Certain foreign critics 
will condemn this as a treason to “ free ” science. iWe regret that 
they do not see the great crisis in which sciences of to-day are, that 
they do not understand that, as Rabindranath Tagore once said, “ the 
object of knowledge is not intellectual pedantry, but wisdom.” 



'gitTisccnattg 


I. Employments in London. 2. Foreigners in France. 3. The Scrips in 
German Finance. 4. Health Insurance for Agricultural Labourers in Czecho- 

Slovakia. 


1. EMPLOYMENTS IN LONDON 

In the population census of 1931 just one-half of Greater London’s 
people were classified as “occupied persons” between the ages of 1C and 
65, and rather more than one-half of this “occupied” total was covered by 
the national system of unemployment insurance. The remainder consiated 
of persons working on their own account, persons earning salaries above 
the datum line for insurance purposes, and those engaged in activities 
excluded from the general scheme, whether or not they were covered by 
separate schemes of insurance. Yet it is to the distribution of insured 
workers in Greater London that we can look for some indication of the 
relative importance of different activities, says the Midlard Bank Monthly 
Review. The following table constructed from figures for July 1933, 
provides guidance in addition as to the relative importance of London’s 
trades in the economic structure of the country as a whole. 

A striking feature of the table, even though trades have been combined 
into broad groups, is the wide variety of industries covered. They are so 
diverse as to cover ship-repairing and book-publishing, dress-making and 
glass-blowing. There is no one which can be designated as the domina.ut 
industry of the region — a fact which provides a partial explanation of the 
more fortunate experience of London in respect of unemployment when 
compared with those of, for example, the north-east coast, Lancashire and 
South Wales. As might be expected from common knowledge, the 
“service” trades engage a large proportion of London’s workers. Moreover, 
if to the figures for these are added allowance for the numbers, not included 
in the table, employed in commerce and finance, the professions, and public 
service, it will be seen that the number of Londoners engaged in “ non- 
productive ” activities is well over a million, and probably accounts for 
one-third of the total number of persons gainfully employed. Nevertheless, 
the number of insured workers engaged in “ productive activities” is 
strikingly large; in this section of economic activity Greater London 
accounts for over a million and a quarter workers, approaching one-sixth of 
the total for the whole country. The industry employing the greatest 
number of work-people is clothing, which includes tailoring and dress-making, 
millinery and the manufacture of under-clothing and boots and shoes. High 
on the list is the trade which more than any other may be called London’s 
speciality, paper and printing. Other industries employing more than 
100,000 insured persons are the prepartion of food, drink and tobacco, the 
metal trades, yielding a wide variety of products, and engineering in all its 
branches. The “ other ” total, together with the “miscellaneous” item at 
the foot of the table, includes representatives of almost every activity under- 
taken in this country except those specially named. 
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Number of Insured Workers (000 omitted) 


Industrial activities : United Kingdom Greater London Greater London as 

percentage of U.K. 


Textiles and clothing 

1,859 

193 

10*4 

Engineering, etc. 

1,188 

161 

13*6 

Paper and printing 

422 

149 

35 3 

Food, drink and tobacco 

555 

133 

24*0 

Metals 

891 

127 

14*3 

Woodworking, etc. 

227 

71 

31*3 

Other 

2,024 

209 

10*3 

Construction : 

Building, etc. 

1,1G1 

207 

17*8 

Services : 

Distributive trades 

1,992 

494 

24*8 

Transport and Communications 

859 

212 

24*7 

Commerce, etc. 

246 

47 

19 T 

Miscellaneous : 

1,469 

396 

27T 

Total 

12,883 

2,399 

18*6 



Benoy Kumar Sarkab 


2. FOREIGNERS IN FRANCE 


The presence of a foreign population of 3 million workers in France not 
unnaturally raises a multitude of problems of unusual complexity and 
extent. These touch on every aspect of human life, individual and social, 
intellectual and moral, since the immigrant is not only a ‘‘commodity, 
an economic force, but an individual with all consequent human po en 
tialities. 


That immigration brings France very substantial economic advantages 
is shown by the part played by foreign workers in production, says Georges 
Mauco in Les Strangers cn France. Since the war they have formed about 
7 per cent, of the occupied population of France, with proportions of 34 
per cent in the extractive industries and building. Moreover, thanks to its 
Lpacitv for adjustment to the economic situation, organised immigration 
lends great flexibility to the labour market, both by relieving it during 
periods of depression and by providing it. through intensified recmtin^ 
with the extra labour required during periods of prosperity, 
provides France with ready-made porkers trained for production. K^ckon- 
fna that the upbringing and education of a man of working age cost the 
corarnuntty20%0 fries (5*5 frs. = Re. 1 approximately). Immigration has 
endowed France with the enormous capital— and an eminently produc ive 
cSll^f 40 milliard francs in the persons of the 2 million foreign workers 
tKP country. This is all clear profit, especially as immigration 

usually^attracts the younger and more enterprising individuals, those whose 

energy and efficiency are in their prime. 
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Immigration brings to a France aged by lessened numbers of her younger 
generations not only physical strength and the energy of youth, but also 
fresh knowledge and sometimes a modest capital. The agficultural settlers in 
the region of Aquitaine, for instance, have invested a capital of 150 to 200 
million francs in their holdings. Foreign labour increases the efficiency of 
underpopulated France. When a country or an undertaking increases its 
population or its staff, its per capita general expenses and costs of produc- 
tion are reduced. Immigration extends the home market for the immigrant 
is not only a producer but a consumer. This does not mean, as is only too 
commonly believed, that the entry of foreign workers reduces the share of 
wealth of every member of the community. Wealth is not given, it has 
to be made ; it is not static but dynamic. This is particularly true under 
the industrial regime in which, thanks to scientific progress, man is more a 
producer than a consumer, and still more so in the case of the foreign 
worker, who, coming from the poorer classes, is accustomed to a simple 
life and consumes much less than he produces. By increasing the density 
of the population immigration also increases the* profits on trade and trans- 
port and leads to some reduction in the individual burden of taxation and 
even of national defence. Immigration may also assist the development of 
colonial possessions, either directly by providing workers for the colonies, 
or by enabling French workers to go there. And it should not be forgotten 
that immigration has also helped to rescue French agriculture from a short- 
6ige of labour, less perhaps by the number of workers it has provided for 
agriculture itself than by those supplied to industry, which has thus been 
spared the necessity of drawing on the agricultural populations. 

At the same time, immigration is also attended by serious economic 
drawbacks. In the first place, the immigrants send their savings out of the 
country. It is estimated that 2*1/2 milliard francs leave France every 
year to enrich the countries of emigration. Secondly, immigration places 
the whole economy of the country in a position of dependency. The volume 
of foreign labour is such that to a certain extent it governs the economic 
activity of France ; in some branches, notably agriculture', mining and 
building, whole regions, such as the Eastern (Lorraine), the Northern and 
the Mediterranean areas, would be paralysed if the supply of foreign labour 
were cut off. What would become of the activity of Marseilles and its port 
without its 125,000 Italian workers, of the Lorraine mines without 80 per 
cent, of their labour and the coal mines without 58 per cent, of their miners? 
The countries of emigration have here a powerful means of bringing pres- 
sure to bear on France. Some of them have on occasion demanded very 
high wages for their nationals, in the hope of thus placing such heavy 
charges on industry as to reduce its powers of competition. Immigration, 
and in particular organised immigration, also places a heavy financial 
burden on France. The average cost of bringing a worker from Ceniral 
Europe is 600 francs, and as breach<*.s of contract are fairly frequent, certain 
large undertakings incur an annual expenditure of 100 000 to 120,000 francs 
for the recruiting and settlement of their foreign staff. Moreover, the 
foreign workers are often inexperienced and without stability. Their inex- 
perience entails a period of training which is rendered more difficult by the 
difference in customs and language, and usually results in an appreciable 
increase in industrial accidents. Finally, immigration may aggravate un- 
employment, if only owing to the almost inevitable lag between the appear- 
ance of the first signs of economic depression and the curtailment of immi- 
gration ; while the entry of a great many foreign workers during a period 
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of prosperity may help to encourage too rapid expansion and thus to increase 
the severity of the subsequent depression. It is also possible that by artifi- 
cially encouraging industrial expansion through its supply of foreign labour 
an uninterrupted flow of immigration may tend to push it beyond the capa- 
cities of the French people themselves. 


Bknoy Kumar Sarkar 


3. THE SCRIPS IN GERMAN FINANCE 


In the American Illustrated News, President Schacht of the Eeichs- 
bank discusses the credit situation of Germany in relation to her foreign 
trade. We understand that since 1924 all reparation payments have been 
made with the help of credits from abroad. The Eeichsbank has constantly 
issued warnings against this procedure. It has pointed out that there is a 
natural limit to the amount of foreign capital which a country can absorb 
and stressed above all the impossibility of paying the interest demanded. 
These warnings were also heard abroad. Nevertheless Germany was 
swamped with offers of capital, credits were literally pressed upon the 
Germans. The countries which offered Germany were perfectly aware of 
the risk, as is plainly shown by the high rate of interest which they 
demanded. 


This especially high rate of interest was demanded because a crisis 
sooner or later was foreseen and the consequent losses were added on to the 
bill. As a matter of fact there were hardly any such losses. In two years 
Germany has paid off about 10 milliard EM. from her enormous foreign 
debt, a financial performance unparalleled in the history of the world.^ The 
fact that on July 1 of this year she had to demand a partial transfer post- 
ponement is entirely due to the progressive exclusion of German imports 
from foreign countries. It is not Germany who could not pay but the other 
countries who could not receive. One could deduce with almost mathe- 
mai ical certainty from the increasing trade restrictions the moment when 
this would occur. A transfer moratorium was proclaimed at the moment 
when the covering of the Eeichsbank had reached an irreducible minimum. 
The way in which the transfcT moratorium was then effected was completely 
fair. The German debtor got off nothing, he has met his obligations in 
Eeiehsmarks to the uttermost farthing. Half the interest was transferred 
to the creditors in foreign currency while the payment of the other half 
was postponed and payment provided for by promissory notes — ** scrips*' 
— which the creditors could use as payment media in proportion to 
the foreign currency obtained by Germany from additional exports. 

The idea at the back of the scrips is that Germany can only pay in 
proportion to the amount of goods purchased from her by foreign countries. 
This fact was unanimously recognized by the World Economic Conference 
not long ago. To the same extent as Germany is able to secure foreign 
currency by additional exports, that foreign currency will naturally be used 
for an increased loan service. The use of scrips and blocked credits for 
additional exports is dependent on a special permit issued by public super- 
visory boards so that this system shall not be exploited for purposes of 


dumping. 

Nobody can reproach Germany with having made an attempt at dump- 
ing, for she has not made such an attempt, even after England, America, 
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Japan, and other countries have abused their currency by indulging in valuta 
dumping. When, on the other hand, foreign governmental such as those 
of Switzerland and Holland offer of their own accord to make possible a 
complete transfer of the scrips due to their nationals by means of a special 
agreement on a fixed additional supply of German goods at normal prices, 
it is only natural that Germany not only does not refuse such offers but feels 
herself bound to accept them. 

Germany can only pay to the same extent as she can find a market for 
her wares ; she is not only willing but intends to pay to that extent. The 
entire work of reconstruction which is being done by the Keichsbank, the 
releasing of credits within the country, bank reform, attacking the qiustion 
of foreign debts, support of the governmental measures for combating un- 
employment, recovery measures — all these schemen are aimed at increasing 
Germany's output and thus indirectly serving the interests of foreign 
countries. 

Debtor morale alone cannot solve the problem of international debts, 
its necessary complement is creditor morale; the will to pay must be met by 
a will to receive on the part of the countries concerned. It is sheer insanity 
to demand payment from a debtor country and at the same time to limit 
more and more the only method by which that country can become able to 
pay, namely, the export of goods. A further constituent of creditor morale 
is the reasonable reduction of the risk premia included in the excessive rate 
of interest, since these premia are utterly unnecessary when applied to the 
new Germany whose success in the fight against the economic crisis can be 
paralleled by no other country in the world. 

Above all, it is no part of creditor morale to indulge' in export dumping 
by means of voluntary devalorisation of one’s cun-ency, thus not only injur- 
ing the export trade of the debtor states but ruining the entire world trade. 
Currency is there as a guarantee for traffic in goods and capital but not for 
the arbitrary manipulation of prices, wages, debts, etc. Such a manipula- 
tion can only and always have the worst results and it is sad to see that the 
world has learnt so little from the lesson which the German currency 
catastrophe, now, fortunately, a thing of the past, ten years ago gave to it. 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar 


4, HEALTH INSURANCE FOR AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS IN CZECHOSLOYAKIA 

The law in Czechoslovakia provides that all who perform any work or 
service on a contractual basis or as apprentices, and who do not carry on 
the work as an additional source of income or occasionhlly, come under 
sickness insurance. This includes of course agricultural labourers (including 
seasonal labour). 

The sickness insurance fee is paid according to the class into which the 
labourer falls according to his average income. There are ten such classes* 
In case a part of the income is derived in kind the employee cannot be 
classed higher than three classes above that which bis income in cash would 
indicate. Agricultural labourers who receive free lodging from the proprietor 
and also a part of their income in kind cannot be classed higher than two 
classes above their iocome class. 

The adoainistration of sickness insurance is entmsted to sickness insu- 
rance institutionsi For the agricultural labourers there are two kinds of 
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institutions. The general or district sickness insurance includes agricul- 
tural labourers ^vhere there is no special insurance institution for them. 
Independent sickness insurance institutions for agricultural labourers exist 
only in part of Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia. In Slovakia and Subcar- 
pathaian Kussia all agricultural labour is included in the general sickness 
insurance institutions. 

Statistics as of October 1929, show that there were about 450.000 
agricultural labourers directly insured in Czechoslovakia. Of that number 
about 240,000 were insured in independent insurance institutions, the 
remainder in the general or district insurance institutions. In May 1931, 
there were 46 agricultural sickness insurance institutions in Bohemia and 
16 in Moravia and Silesia. The average membership of an agricultural 
insurance institution is about 4,000. 

Agricultural sickness institutions are grouped in a federation (located in 
Prague). Up to the present the federation has occupied itself mainly in 
perfecting the organization of the insurance instituti on s which belong to it 
and with the extension of its services to districts where there is no such 
institution. Standard office forms and methods of accounting have been 
worked out and courses are given for insurance officials. A bulletin is 
published for the information of the insured and officials. The accounts for 
drugs are revised by the federation. Eeccntly the federation has acquired 
a watering place in Bohemia which serves chiefly for the treatment of 
rheumatic diseases. 

The obligatory benefits which the insured receive in Czechoslovakia are 
the same for all categories : medical assistance and all medicines and sanitary 
appliances throughout the duration of the sickness but not longer than a year 
from the beginning of incapacity to work. This also applies to members of 
the family. The insured has the right, beginning with the date qf his 
incapacity, to a cash benefit amounting to about two-thirds of his wage, for 
not longer than a year. The cash benefit is also paid to agricultural 
labourers even when they remain in the household of the employer or 
continue to receive their wages either in kind or cash. Contracts with large 
landed proprietors (including state estates) have a provision requiring the 
agricultural labourer to return to his employer the cash benefit in case he 
receives a regular income during his illness. 

In addition to the sickness benefit the female insured is entitled to 
assistance in pregnancy. The insurance pays for the service of a midwife or 
a physician in case of necessity and a cash benefit equal to the sickness cash 
benefit six weeks before and six weeks after the confinement. In addition the 
mother receives a benefit equal to one half of the sickness cash benefit in 
case she nurses her child, for a period of twelve weeks after the confinement. 
The assistance of a midwife or a physician is given also to the wife of the 
insured, but she does not receive any cash benefit. Finally burial expenses 
are included in case of the death of the insured. 

All those who live in the same household with the insured and rely for 
their maintenance mainly on the income of the insured are considered as 
members of the family. Children to the age of 17 years are counted as 
members of the family. In case an insured labourer loses his employment, 
he is entitled to sickness insurance benefit for a period as long as his previous 
employment, but not to exceed six weeks. 

As to medical assistance, free choice of physicians prevailed until 
recently A contract was made by the federation of agricultural insurance 

institutions with a list of physicians eligible for treatment of the insured. 
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The recent financial difficulties which accompanied the agricultural crisis 
will probably soon result in a restriction of free choice of physicians. 

Additional benefits are granted by several agricultural insurance 
institutions which are in a better financial condition such as bonuses for 
treatment at a watering place, outfits for mothers in child-birth, etc. The 
insurance fee wliich is paid half by the employee and half by the employer 
varies in different agricultural insurance institutions from 4 6% to 6% ol 
the wage. 

Official data on sickness insurance for 1926 show that the agricultural 
insurance institutions have a slight majority of female members (50’2%). 
In 1926 there was an average sickness rate of 39’88% among all insured 
persons (the average for district sickness insurances was 48'56%). In the 
agricultural sickness insurance institutions there were 44 08 cases of sickness 
per 100 insured; in the district insurance institutions 60‘93%. There were 
6 73 child-births in agricultural sickness insurance per 100 insured women as 
compared with 4'86 in the district sickness insurance. The numbiT of days 
compensated on account of incapacity through sickness was 7 '62 among the 
male members of the agricultural sickness insurance as compared with 13'45 
in district insurance. The respective figures for insured females (omitting 
child, birth) are 6’o6 as compared with 13‘48. If child-birth is taken into 
consideration the respective figures for the two sexes are 8'80 as compared 
with 14 ‘49. These data show clearly that the morbidity among the agri- 
cultural labourers is lower than in the general sickness insurance institutions 
which insure mainly industrial labourers. 

Workmen’s compensation is also obligatory in agriculturi* in Czecho- 
slovakia wherever machine power is used. In 1923, 532,864 such enlerprises 
were insured with 1,170,305 members. In that year there were 411 ’5 cases 
of accident notified per 10,000 insured, 174’ 3 cases pia- 10,000 where 
compensation w^as granted, 167*0 cases where incapacity lastt'd longer than 
4 weeks and in 7’3 cases per 10,000 a death resulted. — Pelc in Rural 
Hygiene in Czechoslovakia (Prague). 


Benoy Kumar Sarkar 



^evievo^ an6 'gloticc^ of 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts belonging to the col- 
lections of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Volume VII — Kavya Manuscripts), 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, M.A., C.I.E., D.Litt., 
F.A.S.B. With a Foreword by John Van Manen, C.I.E., General 
Secretary, Asiatic Society of Bengal, and an introduction and two 
indices by Chintaharan Chakravarti, M.A., Lecturer, Bethune College, 
Calcutta. 

This is the seventh volume of the projected fourteen volumes of the 
comprehensive catalogue of the rich collection of MSS. belonging to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. The volume was only partly printed when Mm. 
Sastri died and the authorities of the Society made the right decision in 
entrusting the completion of the work to Mr. Chakravarti, a young and 
promising scholar, who has made valuable contributions to the history of 
Sanskrit literature in its different branches. The wealth of his bibliographi- 
cal knowledge and his experience in the field of study of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts acquired through his handling of the manuscript collections of 
the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat and the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat have 
stood him in good stead in carrying out the task quite honestly and 
creditably. 

With regard to the portions seen through the press by Mr. Chakravarti 
the principle was laid down that the substance of the Sastri’s work 
should not be interfered with nor the system hitherto followed be modified. 

* A verification of the copy by consultation of the works described was how-^ 
ever to be undertaken and correction of facts, wherever necessary, to be 
made, as it was the Sastri’s habit to defer verification with the MSS. to the 
last and then to embody in the final proof whatever changes or additions he 
deemed necessary. ’ And it is noticed that in pursuance of this principle 
Mr. Chakravarti has not spared pains to make the descriptions as comprehen- 
sive as possible at this stage. In a short introduction he has drawn pointed 
attention to the important and interesting features of the MSS. described 
in the volume. In the introduction as also in the foot-notes of the two 
indices (one of authors and the other of titles) he has given some additional 
and up-to-date information not found in the body of the book. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Chakravarti has taken every care to make the volume really 
useful in all ways. We wish full success to the other volumes of the cata- 
logue at the hands of Mr. Chakravarti. 

P. C. 0. 


The Bhamatiof Vaoaspati on Sankara’s Sariraka Bhasya— Catussntri, 

edited with an English translation, notes and introduction by Prof. S. S. 
Suryanarayana Sastri. M.A., B.Sc. (Oxon.), Bar.-at-Law, and Prof. C. 
Kunhan Baja, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon). Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar, Madras, pp. Ixxiv-t245 (Texts) -1-318 (Translation and Notes). 

^ The Bhamati of Vacaspati is one of the most outstanding works on 
Vedanta and has been responsible for the foundation of an important sub- 
school of Vedantic thought within the school of monistic Vedanta as pro- 
pounded by Sahkaraoarya. Although the influence of the Vivarapa school 
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on the later Vedantic developments is more profound and pronounced, no 
student of Vedanta can afford to neglect a study o£ Vacaspati’s magnum 
opus, as it is practically the only masterly commentary on the whole of 
Sankara’s Bhasya. The work under review is the first attempt at 
an English translation of the Bhamati on the first four sutras of the 
Brahmasutra. We had previous translations of Sankara’s Bhasya, but 
none of the Bhamati. x\nd as the first four sutras practically embody the 
entire philosophy of Vedanta in a nutshell and as the rest may be regarded 
as only an elaboration of the main thesis shadowed forth in the former, an 
English translation of the Bhamati Catussutri, which is admittedly one of 
the most difficult works in the \vhole range of Sanskrit philosophical 
literature, has every reason to commend itself to students of Indian 
philosophy. Although as a pioneer work it is entitled to a sympathetic 
consideration at the hands of experts, yet in view of the tremendous 
expansion of Vedrmtic culture and knowledge of Indian philosophy in 
neral that has taken place wdthin the last few^ decades, it can be legiti- 
mately expected that the authors should give an absolutely reliable version. 
But we must confess at the outset that w'c could not resist the impression 
that the authors have not bestowed the requisite amount of labour and 
attention upon their work, which the importance and difficulty of the 
undertaking demand. We shall give a few' concrete instances of the 
failure of the translation to represent the spirit of the original and this 
must not be understood as an attempt to detract from the value of the 
present venture. The present book will continue to be regarded as a 
standard work until it is superseded by a better and more successful one. 

In fairness to students of Vedanta who wdll neither have the time nor 
the equipment to make a specialised study of the subject and who will, at 
any rate in the inceptive stage of their study, feel attracted to use the 
present translation, it being the solitary work in the field, it is absolutely 
necessary that the book should be free from misk‘adii)g errors and hazard- 
ous guesses and should give proper guidance and light. 

The introduction contains much valuable information and does not 
lack in brilliant hits. In the discussion of somt* important problems, how'- 
ever, the authors have failed to represent the exact position and there are 
bad omissions. In the discourse on the nature of Nescience (avkiya), the 
fundamental ground of Advaita philosophy, we find many an illuminating 
observation, but it is a pity that Vacaspati's conception of twofold aviJyd, 
which differs in material respects from that of the Vivaraija school and of 
other renowned exponents of Vedanta, has not been explained either in 
the introduction or in the notes, barring only a nominal reference. This 
is certainly a bad omission in a work which hm Vacaspati for its main 
theme. There is a good deal of misconception about Vacaspati’s view of 
twofold avidyd and the only author who is known to us to have correctly 
dealt with it is Dr. 8. N. Dasgupta {History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. II). 
We naturally expected that the authors would throw some light on this 
knotty issue and the logical necessity underlying it. But we are dis- 
appointed. 

The authors have again failed to give a correct appraisal of the place 
and function of avidya and consequently of the status of l^vara in V&cas- 
pati’s view. We have simply rubbed our eyes and racked our brains to 
understand what the authors mean by saying “l6vara, the content of my 
ignorance, uses the ignorance that is in me and out of that as material 
cau8e» evolves the world ; the ignorance in me, the tnfipd, the prakfU is the 
primal material cause ; he who wields it for fashioning the world, the 
m&yirtf the arch-juggler, is l6vara” (p. xxxvii). The whole gtatement 
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appears to be an unintelligible rigmarole. The fact of the matter is that 
the concept of I^vara (Personal God) in Vacaspati’s view is purely a crea- 
tion of the individual s ignorance and has no existence outside the indi- 
R ^ It IS as much a fictitious superimposition upon Pure 

Brahman as the whole phenomenal world. It is a phenomenon and not an 

ontological fact. The protests of the Kalpataru have misled the authors; 

u a careful student will not fail to see through the transparent sophistry. 
It IS only an eyewash, a clever subterfuge and an exegetic feat which may 
impress the casual reader, but will fail to carry conviction to one who 

Tu qt K. T. and Par. under 1. III. 30 and 

-tu ^umbhakonam edn.). The nature of mukti as identity 

with Isvarahood is a pet theory of Appayadiksita and it is a downright 
mistake to represent it to be in consonance with Vacaspati’s philosophy. 
This theory has been ably criticised by my pupil Mr. Ashokanatfa 
lihattacharya in an article published in the Indian Culture (2nd issue). 

Regarding the remarks on the connexion of sphotavdda and akhandar- 
ihavdda we must confess that we do not notice any relevancy between the 
Vacaspati does not subscribe to the sphotavdda as expound- 
ed by Rhartrhari and Mandana and he advocates the theory of varnaspJiota 
following Kumurila and Sankara, it is not quite apparent why he could 
not believe in akhanddiihavdda. Wo do not know if any Vedantist 
holds -to the doctrine of sphota of the pattern of Bhartrhari. What 
Vacaspati denies is that word can be an instrument of direct intuitive 
knowledge, which, however, is a different problem (Bha. K. T., pp. 55-66). 
However may that be, to describe the doctrine of sphota as “the doctrine 
that laraiim^ is one and integral and that it is but revealed gradually 
in^ the spoken letters and words’’ (italic is ours), is the height of 
misrepresentation. Spho^a is never understood as meaning ; it is, on the 
contrary, the entity which expresses the meaning, it is word par excel- 
lence. 


The Bnglish translation of the Bhasya does not seem to be an im- 
provement upon the previous attempts and the number of inaccuracies and 
mistakes in the tran.«Iation of the Bhamati is not small. It may be 
expected that the day has come when the translations of Sanskrit philo- 
sophical classics should be intelligible to students of philosophy, though 
unacquainted with Sanskrit, just like translations of Greek and Latin 
classical texts. We cannot believe that the present attempt fulfils this 
purpose. This may, however, be thought to be a consummation still to 
be hoped for. But we sincerely wish that the present book should be 
freed from all mistakes and inaccuracies and we propose to give a brief 
list in the hope that they will be corrected in an early reprint. 

On the very first page and in the translation of the adhijdsa bhasya, 
which is the corner stone of Sankara’s Vedanta, vve are surprised to notice 
that the authors have altogether misrepresented the spirit of the adhydsa 
theory and have failed to distinguish the opponent’s objection from the 
siddhantin’s conclusion. To render ‘ miihyd hhavlium yuktam ’ by ‘can 
properly be an illusion’ is a grieyous mistake. It gives a positively 
wrong impression as if Sankara aims at proving that superimposition is 
a case of authentic knowledge. The whole host of commentators have 
taken care to point out that the word ‘ mithyd ’ here conveys the idea of 
negation and is not to be understood in its technical sense of ‘ indeterminate 
illusion’ (anirvacaniya). The Vivarana has given an elaborate account of 
the opponent’s position that there is absolutely no conceivable ground 
for an illusion with regard to the identity of subject and object, of con- 
sciousness and matter. Sapkara's philosophy rests on the possibility 
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of this confusion betwen the two. This failure to understand the spirit 
of the opponent’s standpoint is responsible for the translation of ‘ tadvi- 
paryayena’ as “through an error in respect of that.” The word ‘ viparyaya' 
here has got its ordinary meaning of ' reversal,’ ‘ inversion’ and the like 
and not the technical sense of error. It simply means through the 
inversion of the order. Cf. “ purvoktadharddhcyabhavavaiparityena,’ the 
comment of the Vartika. The same error is responsible for anofher error 
in the translation of the Bhamati text — “ milhydSabdo’pahnavavacanaJt” 
into “ the word illusion signifies concealment.” Neither * mithyd ' 
means ‘ illusion, ’ nor ‘ apahnavao ’ ‘ concealment ’ or ‘ condemnation ’ is a 
happy correction. The meaning however is simple, to wit, ‘ superimposi- 
tion should be impossible.’ Cf. ‘abhdva evd’ syfi dhynsasya yuktaity 
arthaly (Pancapadika). 

P. 9. ahahkdTdspadam — “ substrate of I-ness” is a wrong translation. 
It means “ the object of ego-consciousness.” Even the siddhantin admits 
that the ‘ self ’ is the substrate of I-ness, nay, f)f the whole phenomenal 
world, as the self and the Absolute are in reality one. 

P. 10. A note on the Gaum Laksand is called for. Besides, the 
translation of the last three lines is incoirect. “ Where difference is t^stab- 
lished, in respect of viscidity,’ etc.,” gives the very reverse of what is 
meant. On the contrary it is not difference but community of attributes, 
which is the pre-condition of Oauni Laksand. 

P. 12. ‘ dlambana ’ is translated as substrate. This is wrong. It 
means ‘object’ and is the equivalent of 'visaya.’ Cf. Such expressions as 
'Alamhanaparlksd,' ‘Nirdlambanavada,’ ‘Alambanakdrana,’ etc. 

PP. 14, 17. ‘paramdrthaiah’ should not be translated as ‘ absolutely ’ 
or 'from the absolute standpoint.’ It means simply ‘ in reality ’ and that 
from the empirical point of view. 

P. 18. smTitivibhrama ’ — ‘delusive recollection’ is unexpressive. It 
means ‘ error in memory ’ as opposed to ‘ error in perception.’ Vide Kalpa- 
taru. 

The lines from ‘ There to present and seen’ fail to bring out the 

central idea of superimposition. 

P. 20. The lines within brackets beginning with ‘ what ’ and ending in 
‘explained ’ do not carry any relevant sense. The meaning of the text is 
however perfectly clear and a reference to the Kalpataru or any other 
commentary would have helped the translators to give an intelligible 
version. 

P. 21. The translation of Hattvahgocarah’ as ‘ in the sphere of the true’ 
is uncouth English and will not carry any sense to one unacquainted with 
the Sanskrit idiom. So are the sub, sequent line.s on the next page, 

P. 22. ‘parasparaviTodhat’ — ‘self-contradictory’ is, not the language for 
it. ‘ Because of mutual contradiction’ should be the translation. 

P. 23. The clause ‘in the same way as what was presented in prior 
erroneous cognitions’ grievously fails to express the intention of Vacaspati’s 
language, 

P. 24. The lines 'yet there is an external falsehood,’ etc., are absolutely 
unintelligible. 

P. The lines 8-10 are unmeaning. ‘Ahafikdraspadam’ is not the 
substrate of I-ness. See ante. 

Again, ‘dlambana’ is translated as ‘ basis,’ which is not only wrong, 
but gives rather the opposite idea of what is meant. ‘ The presentation of 
silver ’ has nare for its bask, though not for its object. The same confusion 
runs throughout and is reponsible for funny situations. Cf. ‘ ' Here the 
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meaning of the word ‘ basis ' is but manifestation/' The result is that it 
does not yield any^sense. 

P. 29. In 'this is like valid cognition' the dual number is not noticed. 
Again, the woi'd 'ajfiana' here means ‘absence of cognition’ and not 
‘ ignorance ' in which Prabhakara does not believe. 

90. “ Perceptirm (of subj(;ct and prohans) in the same place is, 
verily, tlie cause of infc?rcnee, nob porc(‘ption in different places ” ct scq. 
These lines present a ho[)eless case of confusion. The word 'ekadesa' in 
Sahara’s Bhasya, which is t]u«jted in the Bhamati, does not mean ‘ in the 
same place.’ It means ‘a part.’ The translation not only fails to represent 
the meaning of the text, but puts an absurd construction upon it. In fact 
the subject and the prolxuis are never perceived in the same place. The pro- 
bans is perceived as a part of the subject, as a qualifying adjunct of it and 
so in it. The loeus of the prohans and the subject is thus never identical. 
When we infer fire from smoke, smoke and fire are both adjectival adjuncts 
of the subjeci, say, the hill. The hill is on the ground and the smoke is in 
the hill. To put the smoke and the hill, the prohans and the subject, in 
the same locus is theu'eforo absurd and the present translators should have 
thrice hesitated before offering this preposterous interpretation. A refer- 
ence to Sahara’s Bhasya and the Kalpataru would have dispelled all 
doubts. 

P. 101. The moaning of the simple verse quoted from Kumarila’s 
Slokavartika, ‘pravrttir vd/ etc., has been misunderstood. ‘ iSitycna krta^ 
kiOHi rd’doi^snot mean ‘in respect of the obligatory or the occasioned/ 
The simple meaning of the verse is that Sastra is a body of statements 
either eternal or created by a human author, which aims at teaching 
humanity how to engage in duties and t<') desist from wrong-doing. 

Thc‘ list is not exhausUYc^ and aims at calling the attention of the 
authors to the necessity of greater caution in such underi akings. 

We havt' bc’cn so I(>ng engaged in the unpleasant and thankless task cTf 
pointing out the shortcomings of the work. But this does not make us 
blind t(“) its merits. Th(' translators have bestowed greater attention on the 
problems of Mimrnhsa occurring in the text and they have given a better 
account of themselves. We only wish that they were equally careful about 
the philosophical! V important portions. The importance of Catussutri 
Bhamati and the paucity of helpful works in English impose upon the 
authors an enormous responsibility. If the mistakes are corrected and the 
translation- wa)rk thoroughly revised under the detailed supervision of an 
(^xperi equally versed in Sanskrit and English, the work will corner to be 
regarded as a real contribution to Sanskrit scholarship and wib be a boon 
to the future generation of students of Vedanta. The help of orthodox 
scholars is still indispensable and unless the English-knowmg Sanskrit 
scholars completely appropriatt^ the orthodox learning of the Pandits, any 
attempt at translation oi exposition of these specialized texts is doonied to 
be a failure. 

S. Mookkjbb. 


Problems of Transport Co-ordination in India by Mr. S. K. Guha, 

Brunei Medallist in Transport, London School of Econoinicfe. Professor 
of Modern Economic Development. Sydenham College of Commerce, 

Bombay. Oxford University Press. • 4.1, 4.4. i.- 

The subject of transport co-ordination has been engaging the attention 
of the country for some time and Mr. Guha’s book is most timely. The 

12 
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problem has been differently interpreted by various groups interested in diffe- 
rent transport services and Mr. Guha rightly emphasise^ at the outset the 
scientific implications of the term co-ordination as “the economic allocation 
of functions as between different means of transportation, the formation or 
establishment of well-organised joint services, and the elimination of compe- 
titive w’aste ” — all these having ultimately one objective in view, namely, 
serving the bsst interest of the public. He then proceeds to examine the 
methods of attaining such co-ordination by (a) unrestricted competition, (6) 
voluntary inter-carrier agreement, (c) public or state regulation, (d) unifica- 
tion of management and (c) a combination of all these. 

In the short compass within which Mr. Guha confines himself it has 
not been possible for him to examine in detail the applicability of each of 
these methods in the field of Indian transports nor perhaps was this neces- 
sary for his thesis. But he has hit at the right point and emphasises the 
need for the immediate establishment of a Permanent Co-ordinating Autho- 
rity with ample powers. We entirely agree with him when he says that 
the ultimate w^aste involved in an unco-ordinated system is too disastrous 
and damaging to be neglected. 

Our students of transport as well as our public men who have to ex- 
press their opinion on this important subject will profit immensely througli 
a perusal of this thoughtful little book. 


N. Sany.m,. 



^h^ixact^ 


DRAMA IN MODERN TURKEY. 

Out of very humble beginnings there has been evolved a nation-wide 
National Theatre Movement which has influenced the social life of almost 
every village in modern Turkey. Indeed, the rise of serious drama in 
that country has been phenomenal. Mr. A. G. Chagla contributes a short 
but interesting article on this subject in the current issue of the Modern 
Review (Calcutta, Monthly). In tracing the history of the growth he 
writes : 

The beginning of modern drama in Turkey can be traced back to the 
influence of the ‘ Young Turks ’ early in the present century. During 
the later days of Sultan Abdul Hamid a small band of intellectuals, both 
men and women, had formed themselves into a group for the study of 
foreign literature and drama. They all belonged to the ‘ Young Turk ’ 
party of intellectuals who aimed as much at social revolution as at over- 
throwing the domination of the Sultans. This group definitely attempted 
to evolve a school of indigenous Turkish drama, on the lines of the serious 
drama of Northern and North- Western Furope. But their work had to be 
done more or less secretly, for according to the laws then reigning, woman 
could not go out into the street unveiled, much less could, she take part in 
a dramatic performance. As apart from the official interference, they had 
to contend with the social prejudice of the masses and the classes against 
drama us such, and against art in general. This was but natural because 
all slagi; performances were identified in the popular concept with the low 
type of mu)-ical comedy that was seen being staged by the vilest people in 
none too ri'put able surroundings. Fortunately there were at the time not 
only men of high ideals and culture directing the efforts of this group of 
stalwarts, but men of ripe experience who had served their apprenticeship 
in the leading theatres of Vienna, Paris and Berlin. (Turkey at this period 
was still under the cultural influence of France, though the political tenden- 
cies favoured German influence.) More fortunate still, these men had a 
wonderfully balanced mind and a sense of proportion. Instead of attempt- 
ing spectacular ‘ shows,’ then in vogue in Europe, or wasting their time 
on a type of drama foreign to their own life experience or not in conformity, 
with the social development of the people, they made a very modest begin- 
ning, taking each step with precision and care. As Strindberg and a few 
other intellectuals had done earlier in North-Western Europe, they secretly 
established what was virtually an experimental ‘chamber’ theatre. 
Here they experimented with the lesser works of specially French and 
German dramatists of the ‘ naturalist ’ school, that preceded the advent 
of Ibsen. Attempts were also made to write some original plays on Turkish 
themes to suit the hitherto undeveloped talent of the wholly non-professional 
staff and actors. It is interesting to note that some of these budding 
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dramatisis were ladies of culture, who have made a mark in the post- 
revolution era, both as original dramatists and as translators of foreign 
works. This continued, under very difficult circumstances, for a few years 
and thus a sound foundation for future work was laid. 

Then came the Turkish reverses' in the Balkans, t he Great European 
War ; and then the Eevolution of 1919-20 and the consequent freedom from 
the age-long yoke of the Sultans and the tliraldom of the clergy. “ Social 
conditions which had already begun to change were completely altered by 
the beneficent tyranny of legislation. Most significant of all, the freedom 
of women became a fact overnight.” 

‘‘ These were very favourable to the growth of serious drama. Tlu’ Turks 
now found that the social and domestic problems that confronted them 
were almost identical with the problems tiiai faced I lie Scandinavians fifty 
years ago. This was the period wh<‘n Ibsim wrote Pd/aw of SocirUj and 
Doll’s House. Norwegians in particular, and people of the rest of North- 
Western Europes were then just making a bid for a freer social life. Turks 
to-day were similarly .situated. So instead of grouping for a new fnrm to 
express their newly found inner urge for social lioiu sty. the plays of flenric 
Ibsen were taken hold of and adapted f.r t lie Turkish stage, as correctly 
interpreting the new impulse in the Turkish national and social life, Indeed 
it speaks very higlily of t he f.irethoughl of Turkish men of letters that this 
impulse has been neognised so soon. To-day conscientious efforts are lii'ing 
made to nurture and to foster it. 

” Of the old ‘ Young Turk ’ group many Ind perished by now, ('iiher 
in the war or in the revolution. A few that remained saw the wimderful 
opportunity that now offered itself to forge ahead. They however saw that 
nothing could be done without powerlul support Some of them had risen 
to be office-bearers in the new people’s own gewernment . With patience 
and tact they ultimately succeedid in gaining stippurl of some political 
leaders of note, and of the great Ghazi. A ramshackle theatri' was hired 
and under the patronage of some leaders of new thouglif in Turkey the first 
public performance of a serious play was giwn in wiiich men and women 
of high social standing took part. The alre.ady bewildered people were 
more bewildered still ! But the far-sighted lueii r>f culture grimly continued 
in their terribly uphill task. It would not l)e incorrect to say that the efforts 
of the Turkish National Theatre at tin's period substantially helped tlio 
people in the struggle with the past . Small groups were trahU'd and sent 
all over the country tind it was rooti realized by f hose in power what a 
tremendous cultural and psychologic.al influeiica- drama of the right sort 
possessed and how very vital this influence could he in the corporate life 
of a community. 

‘‘Soon a time came, however, when the leaders (jf this successful cultural 
movement felt that tla.-y had reached th(! end of their resources and nothing 
more could be done without active government support. Tlu' matt it was 
taken to the Grand National Assttmbly. As a result the hfambul 
ShcheremaneU Darulbcdayi (The Istamhul Municipal Theatre) was formed. 
The old cultural group was formed into a somi-profi ssional company and 
placed in charge of this theatre, under municipal control. It is from 
this centre that trained artisttjs are sent to r very nook and corner of tht' 
country, not only to entertain, but to educate* and to stimulate thought.” 
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CONTRIBUMONS OF ANGLO-INDIANS TO HINDUSTANI POETRY. 

‘‘ Apart from the fact that Indians have well and wortnily contributed 
to the riches of Hindustani Poetry,” writes (the late) Dr. H. W. B. 
Moreno in a recent issue of the Hindusthan Review (Patna, Monthly), it is 
interesting to nolc^ that Anglo-Indians, born and brought up in India, have in 
their turn added to tliis store as well.” He continues : 

‘‘ With the establishment of the Fort William College in Calcutta, and 
the Oriental College, at Delhi, there opened a new era in the history of the 
vernacular literature of India ; and Hindustani specially was enriched. Its 
poets, prose-writers and scholars were invited from different parts of India 
and vvx*re called upon to add valuable material to its literature, under the 
immediate supervision and guidance of such European scholars as had ac- 
quired a considerable imistery over this language, and its available literature. 
These European servants of the East India Company took a keen and genuine 
interest in the advancement and culture of Hindustani literature, and the 
efforts of such pioneers as Shakespeare, Gilchrist, Forbes, Lees and Fallon 
canjiardly hv- forgotten by lovers and readers of that language. They have 
done great service to it by publisliing very valuable works, but it must be 
adrnilled, lluit oxccpl writing certain books on its grammar and composition, 
crediting and revising >ome texts, they made little contribution of an original 
character to its literature, Corlainiy, they acquired the language, but they 
liave left practically very little in it which they may riglitly call their own. 
Their efforts were' mostly confined to the activities mentioned before, while 
tlie task of composing poetry was accomplished by an altogether separate 
class of people, more properly styled the domiciled community, consisting 
of domiciled Europeans and i\nglo-Indians. The latter did not think like 
“ foreigners/' for they had imbibed the true Indian spirit and, as such, 
wrote* and thought like Indians. They possessed a wonderful mastery of 
the language, as if it liad been their mother language for centuries past, and 
their mode of expression perfectly conformed to the standards laid down by 
the well-known masters of Hindustani poetry. They penetrated deep into 
the spirit of its poetry, and faithfully employed the many conventionalities 
prevailing in it. In spite of the many minor defects found in their verses, 
one must admit that, within the limitations placed on them, they acquitted 
tliemselves very creditably. It is a misfortune that their poetry has hither- 
to remained negleeii'd, and very little effort lias yet been made to collect to- 
gether and publish their literary output whieli has a unique value. While 
admitting that this account of the Anglo-Indian poets, in Hindustani, is far 
from complete, it is, perhaps, one of (he first systematic efforts to present, 
in brief, an account of these foreign ” or exotic poets and singers, trans- 
planted in Indian soil, which should in some measure enable future scholars 
to advance their researchc's in this direction. 

“Most of these Anglo-Indian poets dourished at the Court of the Begum 
Samru, wife of General Samru or Sombre, the notorious French soldier and 
adventurer, whose brutal and cold-blooded massacre of the British at Patna, 
is one of the worst blots on his character. Begum Samru, surnamed zib- 
un-Nissa or “ The Adornment of Women,” which title was given her by the 
Emperor Shah Alam, was an accomplished lady, who besides her wonderful 
capacity for organisation and administration was no mean patron of litera- 
ture. She could read and write Persian and Hindustani fluently. We find 
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that she carried on her correspondence in Persian and the last “ Will ” by 
which she gave away all her property to her adopted son, JDyce Sombre was 
prepared by her in Persian. She had a step-son, Aloysius Reinhardt, who 
had adopted the Mahomedan costume and was styled “ Nawab Zafar Yab 
Khan Muzaffar-ud-Dowla,*’ and adopted the nom-dc-'plume of “ Sahib/* 
This young Anglo-Indian prince was a good poet and held mushayeras (or 
poetical assemblies) at his house in Delhi. The principal poets of the capi- 
tal attended his literary assemblies, and among them was the famous 
Sarwar, 

“Another Anglo-Indian poet ‘ whose origin was from Firang but who 
was born in India/ was Frasu, or more properly speaking Captain Francoise 
Queesne, son of Augustine, a Frenchman by birth and a servant of Begum 
Samru. He was the most accomplished of all the poets who flourished at 
the Court of Begum Samru, and his Diivan (or the complete collection of 
verses) copies of which are extremely rare, has very recently been discovered 
at Delhi. He was a voluminous writer and is said to have left a camel- 
load ** of works. For the present, however, one must be content with his 
Diwan only and leave to future the discovery or re-discovery of his other 
works, if any. 

“ Another Anglo-Indian poet whose memory is also associated in a way 
with Sirdhana, was John Thomas who resided at Delhi and enjoyed consi- 
derable popularity in the literary circles of that city. He was familiarly 
known as ‘Khan Sahib/ and his father, George Thomas, the rejected 
suitor of Begum Samru, was commonlycalled ‘Jahaji Saliib * or the 
‘ Sailor Raja/ Thomas at first lived at Hansi where his father ‘was a 
very successful and absolute ruler,* but after a reign of about four years he 
had to fly before the forces of General Perron and died on his way to 
Calcutta in 1802. It was worthy of note that the father of ‘ Thomas * bad 
so completely identified himself with his people and isolated himself from 
his countrymen that when Lord Wellesley asked him for an account of his 
dominions, he begged that he might b(; allowed ‘ to send it in Persian, as 
he had forgotten English/ After 1802, Thomas tlie younger lived at Delhi, 
where he identified himself with the various literary activities of tlie metro- 
polis and enjoyed the special favour of Shah Nasir, a renowned poet of Delhi. 

“ Having described some six Anglo-Indian poets who either lived at 
Sirdhana or were associated in one way or another with tlie Court of the 
famous Begum, let us now turn to ascertain other such poets who lived at 
certain literary centres in Northern India. The first poet to at! ract atten- 
tion is Isfan, or more correctly speaking Stephen, or Stevens, a Christian 
born at Delhi. His father was a European who is said to have been well- 
known throughout the province. From his very infancy, Isfan was an ar- 
dent lover of Hindustani poetry and ‘ sat in the assembly of poets and 
learned men.* He wrote elegant verses and is reported to have been alive 
in 1802. Zuka, a well-known Hindu biographer of Hindustani poets, counts 
him as one of his personal friends, and also speaks of him as ‘ a man of 
many-sided activities.* It is a pity, however, that except a few fragmentary 
verses quoted in certain biographical works, we cannot find a single complete 
‘ Ode ' in any Urdu Ta^kira. 

“ Next comes Jarij Bans Shore, or to be more correct George Burns 
Shore, an inhabitant of Aligarh. The author of Tazkirat-ush-Hhuaara speaks 
of him in the following words : ‘ When I held the Mmhayeraa at my house, 

in 1261 A. H. (1844 A. D.) I used to receive letters from him together with 
his ghazals, to be read at the mushayera. It is evident from a perusal of his 
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letters that he is a man of high attainments and considerable ability. His 
Persian composition also is very good. He professes the religion of Jesus 
Christ, may peace be on him I ’ 

“ While it is a matter of great satisfaction to note that Shore has left 
the vast collection of his poems in two complete Diwans, which has been 
lithographed during his own lifetime, it is to be regretted that copies are 
now extremely rare. Still another Anglo-Indian poet, Alexander Haderly, 
named Azad, who is said to have been the descendant of a Frenchman, 
resided at Delhi. His father came down to the imperial city towards the 
beginning of the nineteenth century and settled there permanently. He 
married an Indian lady by whom he had two sons. The younger enjoyed 
the society of poets and men of letters and began to write verses at the early 
age of eighteen. He had, however, to leave Delhi for Agra where he conti- 
nued his literary activities with greater zeal and interest and got his poems 
corrected by Asadullah Khan “ Glialib,” the gi’eatest Hindustani poet of his 
time, who took a keen interest in his young pupil. It appears that 
Alexander was a medical practitioner as well ; and became very popular 
with the poor for his generous and free distribution of medicine. He died 
on the 7th July, 1861, at the comparatively early age of 32. His elder 
brother, who was then a Deputy Collector at Bharatpur, collected his 
scattered poems and did the last but not the least enduring service to his 
brother by publishing them with his valuable introduction. 

“ Mention must also be made of another Anglo-Indian poet of Portuguese 
origin, Augustine D’Silva, who lived at Agra. D’Silva wrote under the 
pen-name of Mw/fa?;, or ‘ the fascinated ’ and some of his fragmentary 
verses which have reached us testify to his skill in the art of versification. 

Another Anglo-Indian poet, Johans, or more correctly speaking Johns 
or Jones, wrote under the pen-name of ‘Sahib.’ He was a pupil of Mr. 
Wazir Ali Saba, a renowned poet of Lucknow, and he took delight in com- 
posing Hindustani verses. Specimen verses quoted by the author of SuTchan- 
i-SIwara, the only biographer who has cared to record his name and certain 
very minor particulars, can hardly convey an adequate idea of his merits as 
a poet. 

“Another Anglo-Indian poet of Northern India, Irene Jacob, is compara- 
tively modern and the only account available of him appears in Khuni 
Khana-i-Jawid (the well-known cyclopaedia of Hindustani poets compiled 
in the beginning of the present century). There Jacob is said to have lived 
at Gorakhpur. 

‘ ‘ Let us now turn to two little-known Anglo-Indian versifiers, one of 
whom was a poet and the other a poetess. The former, Mr. Walker, is re- 
ported to have composed decent and fairly effective verses. He is described 
as an ardent admirer of the Hindustani language and literature. In one bio- 
graphical work he is said, however, to have been a European and not an 
Anglo Indian. The latter was called Anne, the poetess, almost the last of 
the long line of Anglo-Indian baj-ds, who admired, read and assimilated 
Hindustani and used it as their medium of expression with remarkable 
facility Anne was the daughter of one Blaker, Superintendent of Police, 
Calcutta, and was alive till the year 1871. She wrote under the pen-name 
of Malika or ‘ The Queen,’ and got her poems corrected by Maulvi Abdul 
Ghafur Nassakh, who was one of the literary luminaries of Bengal in the 
late nineteenth century. Nassakh informs us in his oft-quoted 8ukhan-i 
Shuara that ‘ sometime back she embraced Islam ’ (/. e. before the year 
1871). Her verses are not lacking in interest? 
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‘‘ One of tlie most graceful recent Anglo-Indian poets was the late Mr. 
De Costa of Calcutta. His lyrics were choice and sweet. In May 1822 
was started til© Jam-i-Ja/um, a Persian newspaper. To this iiaper there 
was added a Hindustani supplement containing amusing stories and other 
varied contributions. For this supplement De Costa wrote some of his 
well-known lyrics. De Costa was a contemporary of Derozio, the Eurasian 
poet who wrote excellent English verses. He had a rich vein of literary 
ability, and was prominent in most of the Anglo-Indian activities of his 
day. His poems are written in faultless Hindustani and bear credit to 
a foreigner.” 


UNIVERSITY REFORM IN INDIA 

With the above heading Principal P. S(‘shadri. M. A., has coiit]*»buted an 
article in the December issue of The Indiati Ucvieiv (Madras, monthly) 
pointing out various defects in our present cducatiomd system and suggest- 
ing reforms. He goes on to say : 

“It may not be generally known that out of the tnlai number (A students 
who enter the portals of Indian Univei sities m any year after passing the 
High School or Matriculation Examination, less than a fourth are nblt‘ l»> 
reach the goal of a University degree, tL * large* ina j aity dr- [tping off at 
various stages unable io follow college insiruelion and bear tlir strain of 
periodical examinat ion. or for other reasons. When b is realized that the 
education of each student at college* may cost anyils'ng up to even n thou- 
sand rupees a year to the tax-pay<‘r, wliieh is tht* figure al sonu* of the uni- 
versity centres, it will be seen that wt* are pt'rpidualing a kind of waste of 
money and effort which will not l)i‘ tolerated in any <dvilize(l crainiry of tlu^ 
world. This is in addition to the large sums, spent by the parents them- 
selves wTiich may also go up to a similar amount and which has hwn show- 
ing a continued tendency to rise in recent years, d'liero is now tlierefore a 
desire that university education should bt* confiin d only to those who ari‘ 
likely to benefit by it and the indiserirninatt* admission of ah kinds of stu- 
dents .should be stopped. It would not be much of an accomplishimmt if 
only the standards of admission examinations were stiffened withoui its 
being accompanied by other reforms, such as tlie improvemiUit f)f university 
education itself, which would prevent such waste and also pnA’ision for tlie 
diversion of students into other channels when they are ra>t fit for uniY(*rsily 
work. 

“ It was for this reason that the Punjab Univershy Enquiry Coinnutti*e 
recommended a reorganisation of tlu* entin*. schoIastiQ system, stopping thi* 
High School standard wiili the present Ninth (3ia88 ca* the Fifth Form as il 
is called in the Madras Presidency and beginning diversion from tlu re either 
to the University or to the technical professions. Students who aspire to 
enter University classes will be trained for three yc^ars in special Higher 
Secondary Schools, while others will go through the courses which may be 
provided for industry, commerce, agriculture and other technical professions. 
The average boy who enters the university, at present, is not properly 
trained to benefit by college lectures or to pursue independent methods of 
study which are so essential for the success of all true university education. 
It is much better that the young student should be looked after carefully in 
a Higher Secondary School than that he should be thrown upon his own 
resources in a college which is part of a university system. It is interesting 
to iiote that this idea has already been taken up in the United Provinces 
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where the Government has definitely invited public opinion on the su bject 
with a view to adopting the scheme. 

** It must not of course be imagined that the moment this scheme is 
effected, Indian parents will all become so wise as to send only such stu- 
dents as are fit for higher education into the universities and will be content 
to seek technical courses for others. The evil is more deep-rooted and 
unfortunate. Considerations of caste often make a doting father imagine 
that his son can only enter one of the learned professions whether he is 
fit for it or not. He is often apt to imagine that it is more dignified to be 
a low-paid clerk in an office than earn double the salary as a driver or a 
mechanic or even as a foreman in a workshop. It is also a fact that the 
mere opening of technical classes will not automatically furnish the neces- 
sary employment for all those who may flock into them, but after all, an 
educalional system can only provide for the necessary facilities and leave 
it to the common semse and co-operation of the community to make it a 
success. In any case economic considerations seem to be driving many 
parents in India into the right perspective in these matters. 

“ This also implies an expansion of the university system itself so as to 
provide for technological courses which may be useful avenues to those who 
wish io take part in the industrial advancement of the country and add to 
the nntional wealth bedsides finding a carrier for themselves. It cannot be 
said (hat the absonct' of adequate facilities in technological education in 
the past has been due (miirely to the prejudice against such education on 
the part of Univc^rsity leaders, though some of them nursed on the old 
ideals of liberal education, perhaps entertained adverse feeling at least in 
some measure. Economic limitation should come in for a considerable 
share of the rc'sponsibility and perhaps also the feeling in some quarters 
that tlic' country had not ri'aclied the industrial advancement and 
prospi^rity necessary for making technological education possible anxl 


successful. . . . 

“ It is clear that the next few years will see considerable expansion m 
this direction. The magnificent bequest of the late Rai Bahadur Lakshmi 
Narayan — a Madrasi settled in the Central Provinces to the University 
of Nagpur which now amounts to about forty-five lakhs of rupees will enable 
the university in the near future to rim a high-class technological depart- 
ment. The/Bumbay and the Andhra Universities have opened these new 
subjects with tlici current academical year and the Osmania University is 
also preparing plans for a Technological Institute. The Punjab and e 
Benares Hindu Universities have had successful departments of Applied 
Chemistry for several years and almost every university m India except 
the purely affiliating ones, is contemplating similar development It is 
only necessary to sound the warning that in tins anxiety to ^ 

breml-winning education, the interest of true university culture should not 

suffer eclipse.” 


Emphasising the necessity for extending the time for degree course by 
one year he concludes. 

“Examinations arc an unfortunate, though perhaps an 
of educational systems all over the world, but there is nothing inore 
blighS and morl injurious to the cause of higher education than a system 
nf hienninl examinations. They prevent independent study on the part of 
the shdent and do not afford the necessary time for the development of 
axr called the right university habit in mental work. It is now 
conceded^ by almost all the universities in India that a course of three years 
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should be the proper system for those working for the degree, but unfor- 
tunately no action has been taken in the matter as the universities feel 
that they should move jointly in a reform of this type, lest individual 
universities should become unpopular by a one year’s extension to their 
courses. There are objections in some quarters to the adoption of such a 
step — ^it is argued that in a poor country like India, the addition of a year 
to the degree course would be a serious burden on the average parent and 
candidates who aspire to appear at various competitive examinations for 
the services will be subjected to a handicap by this delay. In any case, 
these are not insurmountable obstacles and there is also the possible solution 
that the saving of a year may be effected in the lower stage of instruction 
by a reorganisation of the educational system.” 



anb 

[A Monthly Record of News and Views relating to Schools, Colleges, Universities 
and other literary, cultural and academic Institutions'] 

AUgarb UniTWsity 

The principle of co-education in Aligarh Muslim University was 
accepted when the University Court granted permission to Miss Hamida 
Bano Faruqi to work in the Botany laboratory. Miss Faruqi’s appli- 
cation roused opposition from a section of orthodox members who were 
reluctant to create an undesirable precedent. But another and a far 
stronger section was favourably disposed towards it and the application was 
granted by a large majority. 

Lucknow University 

Following the decision of the Senate of the Calcutta University that 
there should be no co-education at the undergraduate stage, the Inter- 
University Board has asked the various Universities to enquire into this 
matter. In response to that enquiry a committee, consisting of Dr. 
Paranjpye, Dean of the various Faculties in the University, Dr. Miss 
Shannon, Principal of the Isabella Thoburn College, Lady Wazir 
Hussein, Begum Habibulla, Mrs. Gupta, the Eani of Mandi, Mrs. Menon 
and Mrs. Mitra has been appointed by the Executive Council of the 
Lucknow University to enquire into the question of co-education in the^ 
University. 

* * * * 


At the Annual Convocation of the Lucknow University held on 
November 26 last, Sir Malcolm Hailey dwelt largely on the contact and 
inter-relation of Indian and Western cultures. 


If India were to decide in its own mind that the type of culture largely 
determined by external influences is anti-national, then^ that form of culture, will 
have against it not only the natural difficulty inherent in its transplantation to a 
different soil, but all the active hostility which flows from intensified nationalistic 
feeling. Whatever view one may take of the manner m which the merits of 
foreiim role are canvassed or of some of the methods whereby it is sought to reduM 

its akority. yet the desire to be more independent of that rule is natural enough. 

Certainly it would be illogical if Englishmen, remembenng how much of their 

own history and how much of their feelings they have taught India, were to regard 

it j j among them institutions and ideas which seemed to 

have been TuSsfS rEurope,” His Excellency pri^eded, “there was at least a 
nave neen w j the Bast what had appeared as best to the 

S tL f "“W lor 

India an immense advance not only in matenal and social circumstances, but in 

every Mndition that ma^esto^^^^ really believes that ^e achieve- 

^ a ^warning ’ In altering circumstances feelings based on political 

perhaps also a warning in ai^^ changing relatione may well bring 

S/?^nSthat is necessary to set up any such defence against an assumption 
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of Indian inferiority. But unless it is aggravated through a continuance of cases 
I still cannot myself believe that it is likely to take a form directly subversive 
of the European type of culture. 

“ One must expect an increasing stimiilus to be given to the literature of 
Indian languages such as has already taken place in regard to Bengali and to 

some extent to Urdu and Hindi. There will naturally be far more emphasis on 

education in the languages of the country. I need not emphasize the truth that 
the national renaissance has brought with it an intense revival of interest in the 
languages, life-history and art of the people of the country. It would not be a 

true renaissance if it did not seek to give them new life in the face of foreign or 

exotic culture. 

“ Nationalist feelings in some of their later manifestations have been apt to 
show themselves impatient and intolerant to an < xtent which would have surprised 
the most intolerant of our ancestors. There are inodern States which assert 
an economic self-sufficiency or achieve racial or cultural unity and yet seem 
capable of being bag-ridden by the desire to smash down afiy show^ of a difference 
of opinion and to regiment every aupect of individual life. The Press is silenced, 
minorities banished or suppressed, the teaching of philosophy or history regulated 
by State censorship, and public opinion reduced to a mechanised mass of all this 
as 8 new form of Caesarism. A historian miglit perhaps feel that this libels 
Augustus and even does some injustice to the more human vagaries of some of bis 
successors.” 

Poet FMansi Millenary 

Under the guidance of Prince Akrani Hossain and Nawabzada A. F. M. 
Abdul Ali, President and Secretary respectively of the Celebration Com- 
mittee, Calcutta recently celebrated the millenary of Firdausi, the great 
epic poet of Persia at the Indian Museum. A Persian atmosphere was 
created at the Museum and an exhibition of valuable manuscripts of the 
Shahnamah" and rare objects of Persian Art was one of the special 
features of the celebration. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal sent the following mess- 
age: 

” I wish every success to the millenary celebration of Firdausi, the great poet of 
Persia, famous throughout the world as the author of that magnificent epic poem, the 
“Shabnamah.” 

** Men such as he are true benefactors of 'civilization for their works not only 
enshrine the ancient history, legends and traditions of great nations which might 
otherwise be lost in oblivion, but enrich the cultural life of ail nations. 

“ Firdausi commands the world's respect to-day not only for his genius as a 
poet but for the uprightness and unselfishness of his personal character and is rightly 
held io honour and esteem far beyond the boundaries of his own country.'* 

Miss June Knight gave a display of Indiao dancing, while there were 
selections of Persian music under the direction of Miss Connie Harris. A 
Persian talkie film produced in Bombay for the Taherun celebration was 
also shown. The celebration took the foitn of a garden party which was 
attended by the clit^ of the Calcutta Society. A talkit; film of the celebration 
at Calcutta was taken for the benefit of the principal cities of India and 
Persia. 

Cmfermee «t Medical WaAett 

Maj.-Gen. C. A. Sprawson, Director General of the Indian Medical 
Service, at the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine opened, in early 
December, the 12th Conference of Medical Workers in the Indian Besearcb 
Fund. Maj.-Gen. Sprawson said that Bs. lakhs of the capital bad been 
realized to meet a deficit on research work during the year. Hopes that the 
Qnvemment of India would increase its donation of Bs. 1| lakhs had been 
disappointed. He regarded the future with great apprehension in view of 
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the^ progressive decline in capital and income. The Government had 
decided that the Indian Research Fund Association was now a local body 
not administered by the Government and would have to be registered as a 
society. There would probably be greater freedom in administering the 
funds. The governing body has decided to form a junior cadre of medical 
research appointments on the understanding that the Government would 
take over the responsibility for these posts in lieu of senior research posts in 
the Medical Research Department which were now in abeyance. The 
Government, however, had not given this assurance and he would ask 
the conference to discuss the question and give its opinion as to whether 
the governing body would bt' justiBed in proceeding with these appointments. 
Maj.-Gen. Sprawson announced that during the conference Lt.-Col. J. 
Taylor, who had attended a German inquiry on behalf of the Government, 
and Lt.-Col. A. J. H. Russell, Public Health Commissioner, would speak 
of yellow fever. 

Committees were appointed to discuss rabies, leprosy, cholera, malaria, 
plague and kala-azar and sat separately, 

Montessori School, Benares 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore performed the opening ceremony of the 
Montessori School at Rajghat, Benares. In performing the ceremony 
Dr. Tagore said : 

“ Education, according to me. has for its object freedom — freedom of 
the intcll(‘ct, freedom of sympathy, freedom in the material universe through 
our truthful dealings with the universal laws, freedom in society through 

our maintaining truth and love in all human relationship 

It is a most diflBcult ideal and that immense difficulty only proves the 
majesty of the human soul and the magnificence of true civilization. 

Patna Uniyersity Conyocation 

In delivering the address at the Annual Convocation of Patna 
XJniversity, held on November 24 last, D. G. A. C. Woolner, c.i.b., Vice- 
Chancellor of Lahore University, said : 

** The problem of University and constituent colleges is of ancient standing. In 
Paris the University devoured its colleges and it is only in recent years that the Uni- 
versity cf Paris has concerned itself at all as regards the housing or daily life of 
stiidents in the Faculties. 

“ The history of London shows how complicated the problem may become, when 
institutions of very different kinds have become included in a University, especially 
when some of them have vested rights even older than the University itself. 
Naturally I do not propose to advocate any particular solution this afternoon. 
Perhaps, however, I may suggest that there are certain conditions essential for 
a really harmonious solution, which has to grow up in course of time and cannot 

be immediately decreed by statute. ^ , . . . * xr • 

One is that Faculty Institutes can be very useful m the administration of Uni- 
versity teaching, but they may not be the best foundation for residential social units. 

“ Secondly, in order that they* may function happily as parts of a whole, colleges, 
whether they are specialized or not, must be freed of any permanent complexes 
of inferiority or superiority. They may not be equally rich, but they should 
have similar standards of scholarship, efficiency and discipline, with a similar 
maintenance of high ideals worthy of the University. ^ „ 

“ In the third place, colleges training younger students and scattered all over the 
country, cannot function as units of a teaching University, though they may be 
controlled by a University, as in France, and though they may prepare students 
for elementary examinations, conducted by the University. 

“ This elementary work, as has so often been declared by experts and oommissions, 
is not the proper work of a teaching University. At the same time it cuinot be 
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emphasized too strongly that the training given at this stage is of enormous 

importance, not only to the Universities but also to the country at large. 

** During a brief visit to Japan this summer I was struck by* the evident success 
from a practical and national point of view of a system of education deliberately 
planned and consistently maintained for the development of the country. In 
that system there is no consideration for the vanity of parents or the indolence 
of students, and only a limited number of the most industrious and ambitious 
can find places in the more advanced institutions. The result is a supply (not 
excessive) of experts in administration, commerce and industry, of officers for 
the Army and Navy — and a great mass of intelligent and willing workers content 
with a simple standard of living and all inspired with a patriotic devotion to the 
common good. 

“ The customs of other countries cannot be adopted blindly. Nevertheless Japan 
has shown the practical value in the development of a country which grafts 
modern science on to an ancient civilization, of a definite plan in education and 
of loyal patriotic workers. Modern Japan is built not merely on the intelligence 
but also on the morale of her people. 

** That word morale may bring us back to the Edicts of Asoka. The burden of that 
great King’s message to his people w^as dharma especially kindliness, respect for 
elders and consideration for the opinions of other people. Dharma is difficult to 
translate. Sometimes it is translated as law,” again as “ piety ” or “morality.*’ 
It is a great deal more than “ law ” in the sense of a penal code fixing penalties 
for particular offences — it has always a religious or moral background — the law 
must be obeyed not to avoid a fine but because it is inherently valid. 

“ Now one aspect of the moral law, or morality, which the Emperor Asoka stressed, 
was respect for tenets of other people rather than the blind glorifications of one’s 
owQ sect. ‘ For whosoever praises his own sect or blames other sects, all through 
devotion to his own sect in order to glorify his own sect — by so doing injures his 
own sect more gravely.’ This ancient praise of sympathetic toleration may well 
be pondered in modern days. 

“ The development of the modern state demands an extension of this aspect of 
the moral law. Duty and loyalty to others, that is to the whole body politic rather 
than to particular sections of it only. In the doctrine of public duty we have 
something that the most modern youth cannot deny without rejecting a great 
part of bis own existence which is bound up with the lives of other men. 

“ Modern youth is apt on occasions to deny a great deal. There has been a 
vast increase in the content of human knowledge, with a great array of experimental 
facts, gained by the analysis of natural phenomena. The rigorous search for 
truth often produces a critical, or sceptical attitude towards the products of human 
thought, and often leads the young mind to deny the validity of everything his 
forbears held for certain, sacred and immutable truth. Yet in so doiug he is apt 
to overlook some of the fundamental facts of human nature. Extensive and 
profound as modern knowledge is, it still has its limits. If we put tcgether all 
the varied knowledge of all the young graduates of a University, and throw in 
the additional knowledge, if any, of all their teachers, we can still find a few 
aspects of the universe that none of them can explain , none of them can claim to 
understand really. 

“ The (unction of the educator, be he parent or teacher, is to inculcate the 
love of truth without drying up the springs of religious feelings and morality, to 
inspire an abiding sense of moral duty without warping the intelligence. 

“ In the adjustment of moral values in a changing world Universities and schools 
have a great opportunity of service, provided always that they have regard to th ' 
nation ratlier than to sections, and to humanity rather than to nations. 

“ To the young graduates going out into the world to-day, with all the usual 
congratulations, blessings and good wishes, let me say just this. The uplift and 
advancement of India, during the next century, which will lie so largely in your 
bands and those of your fellow graduates, will depend not so much on subtlety of 
intellect, or on brilliance in research, but rather on the strength of moral fibre and 
wisdom in judging what is the right conduct in human affairs. 

A Mnniffoant Baqnast 

A donation of four lakhs of rupees has recently been made to Dacca Uni- 
versity by the executors of the will of the late Babu Jagamohan Pal, who 
was a well-known banker and merchant of Dacca. This is the first muni- 
fieent bequest to Dacca University. The executors of the will have placed 
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at the disposal of Dacca University this sum for the establishment of a 
medical college to be named after the donor. The executive council of 
Dacca University, at an extraordinary meeting held this afternoon, thank- 
fully accepted the generous benefaction and authorized the Vice-Chancellor 
and treasurer to take all possible steps for utilization of the money and for 
carrying on negotiations with the Government of Bengal for the early 
fulfilment of the scheme. 

Indian Art in London 

An exihibition of Indian art was opened on December 10 last at the 
New Burlington Gallery by the Duchess of York. The exhibition com- 
prises nearly 600 works including two paintings lent by the Queen. 

The exhibition is particularly interesting as it is the first occasion 
on which the work of the different Indian provinces has been shown 
separately, so that visitors have been able to gain some idea of what each 
province is doing in art. 

The Marquis of Zetland, asking the Duchess of York to perform the 
ceremony of opening the Modern Indian Art Exhibition described the art 
movement in India in recent years as an outcome of instinctive impulse 
towards self-expression and said that Indian art was certainly affected by 
coiltacb with Europe and there had been occasions when it had been in 
danger of becoming little more than imitative, but when such tendency 
was manifested, the movement always languished. Recent art in India 
remained true to what had broadly always been the distinguishing character- 
istic of Hindu compared with European art, namely, that the artist aimed 
at giving expression to mental concepts rather than reproducing the objects 
of external world around him. 

ladian Chemical Society 

The Council of the Indian Chemical Society has decided to award a 
gold medal in memory of the late Mr. J. M. Das Gupta, M.Sc. (Gold 
Medallist), who was an active member of the Society for several years. The 
medal for this year will be worth Rs. 100 and the subsequent medals will 
be each worth Rs. 70, to be awarded every alternate year. It will be 
awarded for chemical research, which will be adjudged by a board of ex- 
aminers to be appointed by the Society. 

Delhi University 

Delhi University to-day conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Litertiture on Sir FazI-i-Hussain, Education Member, and Sir Frank 
Noyce, Member for the Industries and Labour Department, and the hono- 
rary degree of Doctor of Laws on Sir Abdur Rahman, the retiring Vice- 
Chancellor. Sir Fazl i-Hussain was described as a statesman of great 
ability and insight. Of Sir Frank Noyce it was stated that his record of 
public service in India was brilliant. Sir Frank Noyce said that it was 
mainly owing to Sir Abdur Rahman’s persistent advocacy that the Govern- 
ment of India handed over the Viceregal estate, which is now the home of 

the University. 

Moslem Education 

The report of the Moslem Education Advisory Committee appointed by 
the Government of Bengal (Ministry of Education) to advise on what 
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should be the policy for advancing Moslem education in Bengal has just 
been issued. 

The report deals exhaustively with the different subjects appertaining 
to Moslem education and contains the Committee's recommendations which 
are given below : — 

Pending the introduction of free and compulsory education under the Primary 
Education Act, Maktabs should be maintained as separate institutional 

There should be adequate representation of Moslems on the Education Committee 
of Local Bodies and in school boards formed under the Primary Education Act. The 
Primary Education Act should be brought into operation in this province forthwith in 
spite of the economic distress prevailing in the country as, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, the surest way of advancing elementary education among the Mussalman 
masses is to make primary education free and to introduce compuision. 

The present system of giving 50 per cent, excess grant to recognized Maktabs 
should be allowed to continue. Maktabs should be established in each of the sub- 
divisions of the Presidency in Moslems areas. They should be of the type of board 
schools and should be under the control of the district boards. Steps should be taken 
for the attainment of the proportion of popubition percentage in respect of appointments 
which should be held by Moslems in Government high schools. 

The University should be requested to adopt such measures as will secure an effec- 
tive representation of Moslems on the managing committees and teaching staffs of 
unaided high schools. Islamic history should be made an optional subject for the 
University Matriculation Examination. A definite percentage should be reserved for 
Moslem students in the medical, engineering, veterinary and training colleges the per- 
centage being gradually increased in accordance with the demand. 

An adequate number of Moslem representatives should be a{>p'>inted on all selection 
boards for the recruitment of officers, and specially in the Bengal Educational Service 
The election of members of the Senate by the registered graduates sliould be made on 
the lines of the Dacca University, that is, Moslem graduates sliould elect Moslems and 
noD-Moslem graduates, non-Moslems. There should be a separate (dectorate of Moslem 
graduates to elect half the elected members of the Senato. The proportion of the num- 
ber of Moslem members of the Senate to the total number of Indian rnerabers should be 
the same us the proportion of the Moslem population to tlic total ptipulation of Bengal. 
There should be reservations of seats for Moslems in the Syndicate of the University. 
There should be a B’aculty of Islamic Studies in the University Urdu should be pre- 
scribed as a second language alternative to Arabic and Persian, for the Intermediate 
Examination and it should be treated as a principal subject for the M. A. Examination 
in Indian vernaculars. 

As regards Dacca University the committee recommend tli it (A) fifty per cent, 
representation should be given to Moslems on selection committees ; (B) there should be 
at least two Moslem representatives of Islamic IntcrmediatcrEducation in the Academic 
Council; and (C) the head of the department of Islamic Studios bo a Moslem: 
Immediate steps should be taken for the establishmcut of a (iovernment Girls’ high 
school for Moslems. In this connexion the possibility of provincializing one of the 
existing Moslem secondary schools may be considered. 

Three Government hostels, namely, one at Calcutta, another at Dacca and a third 
at Chittagong, should be established irumediutely for Moslem girl students. The post 
of Assistant Inspectress of Schools for Mohammedan Education, Presidency and Burd- 
wan Divisions, should be held by a qualified M<i3lem lady. In view of the present 
disproportionate number of Moslem officers in Government service, the Government may 
be pleased to see that the number of Moslem officers is not reduced by any proposal for 
retrenchment. 

Fifty per cent* of the members io the Text-book Committee ahould be Moslems and 
the rules for the working of the Provincial Text-book Committee, Calcutta, should be 
modified so that the percentage may be attained. 
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Professor Pramathanath Banerjea 

We leam with regret that Professor Pramathanath Banerjea, M.A., 
D.So., the Minto Professor of Economics, has signified his intention to 
retire from the Chair. A distinguished scholar, a keen student of Eco- 
nomics and History, Dr. Banerjea filled the Chair with distinction for 
fifteen years. He has always been quiet and unassuming in manners 
and his solicitude for the welfare of the institution made him a loyal col- 
league and a devoted administrator. He made many contributions on 
Indian public administration and finance amongst which important works 
from his able pen may be mentioned The Fiscal Policy of India, Provin- 
cial Finance in India, The Finance of the East India Company and 
The History of Indian Taxation. The suffrage of his countrymen has 
now called him to a wider sphere of activity and the University’s loss is the 
coim try’s gain. We fervently hope that when sitting on the green 
benches of the Legislative Chamber, the memory of his happy association 
with the University will not fade away from his mind and that he will 
continue to take a keen interest in the affairs of his Alma Mater. 

* * » 


A New Fellow 

Mr. M. N. Bose, M.B., C.M. (Edin.), has been appointed an Ordinary 
Fellow of this University in place of Dr. Mrigendralal Mitra, deceased. 
The new fellow has been attached to the Faculties of Science and Medicine 
and appointed a member of the Board of Studies in Medicine. 

* * • 


Upbndranath Mitra Scholarship: Change in the 
Bulbs for the Award 

Pursuant to a Eesolution of the Executive Committee of the Council 
of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts, based on a note from the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Syndicate have decided that the Upendranath Mitra 

14 
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Scholarship should henceforth be awarded to the student who after a 
regular course of study in the Post-Graduate Department in English 
distinguishes himself most at the M.A. Examination in English with a 
thesis. It has been further provided that if in a particular year no such 
student is available, the scholarship will be open to any student who after 
a regular course of study in the Post-Graduate Department in English has 
passed the M.A. Examination in English in the First Class. We under- 
stand that the results of the M.A. Examination in English of 1934 have 
been taken into consideration in awarding the scholarship. 

* * ★ 


Inter-University Board; Annual Meeting 

We understand that the 10th Annual Meeting of the Inter-University 
Board of India will be held at the University Buildings, Calcutta, on 
Tuesday, the 26th February, 1985, and the two following days. 

# 


Mb. Yone Noquohi 

It will be welcome news to all who are interested in the cultural 
history of India and Japan to learn that Mr. Yone Noguchi, poet and 
litterateur of Nippon, has been requested by this University to deliver 
his Eeadership Lectures in 1036. It will be recalled that Mr. Noguchi 
was appointed a Header by the Senate in 1924 — and the appointment 
was sanctioned by the Govemment—to deliver a course of lectures on 
“Some Aspects of the Arts and Literature of Japan,’’ but he could not 
come out to India that year. Our readers are not altogether unfamiliar 
with Mr. Noguchi’s writings, and hia presence in our midst would 
undoubtedly make for a fuller appreciation of Japan in the cultural world. 

« • , • 

Subjects for Jooendraobandra Gbosb BisBABOa Prize 

The following subjects have been selected for the Jogendrachandra 
Ghose Beseareh Fiize in Comparative Indian Law for the years 1984 and 
1985;— 

Snbjeet tor 1984 .<• ” Proprietoiy Bights of Womeo noder ths Aneieat 

Eihdn Law with special wrereoca to tlw Obanges 
introduced by Jndidal Peetaiona apd Brititb-7n4»B 
LagislatioQ,'' 
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Subject for 1935 “ Development of the Law of Marriages in the 

• Smrity Literature involving relevant references to 

the Changes introduced by British Indian Legisla* 
tion and Judicial Decisions in accordance with it/* 

Ths last/ date for submission of theses for 1934 has been extended up 
to aist July, 1936. 
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Indian Civil Service Examination: Proposed Omission of Subjects 
FROM ITS Curriculum : the University View-point 

The Syndicate recently considered the views of the Committee appointed 
by them to deal with questions relating to the Indian Civil Service Examina- 
tion, on the subject of the proposal of the Public Service Commission to 
omit Vernacular Language, Indian Philosophy, Experimental Psychology 
and Physical Anthropology from the curriculum of the examination. The 
University does not agree with the views of the Public Service Commission 
and in the following letter addressed to the Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal they have given their reasons : 

From 

Teb BiaisTBAE, 

Calcutta Universitt 

To 

Thh Chusf Sri'Betart to the Government of Bengal. 


Sib, 

I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter No. 12863A, dated the 8th November, 1934, regarding the proposed omission of 
certain subjects from the I.C.S. curriculum. The Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate have 
given the matter their mature consideration and have obtained the view-point of 
experts in this connection. 

The Univ rsity regret that they cannot agree with the proposal of the public 
Service Commission to omit Vernacular Language (compulsory subject No. 5) from 
the list of subjects for the Indian Civil Service Examination in India. As to the 
argument that the number of vernaculars recognised for the purposes of the examina- 
tion is too many and leads to practical diflSculties, the Syndicate feel that fourteen 
vernacular languages are not too many for a vast country like India. 

In the Civil Service Examination in England, besides English, an auxiliary 
language is compulsory. A candidate may offer any of twelve auxiliary languages and 
it may be noted that the list contains subjects such as German, Latin, Swedish, 
Danish, Norwegian, Portuguese and Ancient Greek. The same difficulties are probab- 
ly faced by the Civil Service Commissioners in England, as with the fourteen verna- 
cular languages in India. But as yet there has been no proposal for a reduction of 
the numb r of languages, much less. for the total omission of the subject itself. 

Further, it appears that all the major Indian vernaculars have been recognised 
by the Public Service Commission and there is no reason to believe that there will 
be in the near future a sudden demand for the addition of other vernaculars to this list. 
It is obvious that a vernacular must acquire sufficient status before it can be 
recognised for examination purpose. . « . . . , 

The Syndicate suggest that should the Public Service Commisaion consider the 
difficulties in the way of retaining a compulsory vernacular language as too great, they 
may combine vernacular language and literature in one compulsory paper. The im- 
portance of testing the command of a future Indian Civil Servant over one of the 
vernacalar languages of this country cannot be exaggerated from the administrative 
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point of view and it will be regrettable if the compulsory subject is omitted from the 
list. 

In regard to Indian Philosophy, the University are of opinion that the subject 
is of too great an importance to be omitted from the syllabus. It may not be out of 
place to recall here the opinion publicly expressed by the Marquess of Zetland (then 
Earl of ^naldshay) while presiding over the Convocation of Calcutta University. 
Commenting on the fact that Indian Philosophy did not find any place in the curriculum 
for a B.A. Degree, he described the omission as “a stupendous anomaly and pro- 
ceeded to observe as follows 

“ I should have expected to find the deep thought of India which has sprung from 

genius of the people themselves, being discussed and taught as the normal course 
in an Indian University and the speculations and systems of other peoples from other 
lands introduced to the student at a later stage after he has obtained a comprehensive 
view of the philosophic wisdom of bis own country.*’ 

The Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate do not feel impressed by your observation that 
it is difficult to secure suitable examiners in Indian Philosophy who are sufficiently 
detatched from the candidates. The number of Indian scholars well versed 
in Indian^ Philosophy, some of them enjoying international reputation, is not by any 
means strictly limited nor are they confined to any one particular province. The Vice- 
Chancellor and the Syndicate do not understand why it should be specially difficult 
to find suitable examiners in Indian Philosophy in particular. Neither do the Univer- 
sity consider it fair or desirable that Indian Philosophy should be omitted because it 
represents Hindu thought and culture and there is no special subject dealing with 
Muslim Philosophy for the Civil Service Examination. The importance of Indian 
Philosophy, as has been already stated, is recognised in all celebrated seats of learning 
throughout the civilised world, although there may be neither Hindu nor Muslim 
representation on such bodies. If however after making due enquiry the Commission 
is satisfied that Muslim Philosophy, as a subject, deserves to be given recognition, 
this University will have no hesitation in supporting a proposal to include it in the 
cnrriculnm 

The University also consider that Experimental Psychology should not be omitted 
from the list. It is recognised to be an important subject for a future administrator 
specially in the discharge of his judicial duties. The subject is a growing one and there 
is provision for its teaching in this University. 

Physical Anthropology also should not be removed from the syllabus. The contri- 
butions of the Indian Civil Servants to Anthropology have been very great. There is 
scarcely a province in India which does not afford a fruitful field for Anthropological 
research, and besides there are in India, and will continue to be for many years, 
niunerous primitive tribes the administration of which is bound to be facilitated by 
the application of the findings of Anthropology. It would therefore be a great pity 
if one branch of Anthropology is left out of the syllabus for the I. C. 8. Examination. 
Here again it may be added that there is a provision in this University for the teaching 
of this subject also. The Commission may however consider the desirability of follow- 
ing the same arrangement as is to be found in the case of the London examination 
where either Social Anthropology or Physical Anthropology can be taken by an intend- 
ing candidate for the examination. 

It apj^ars from the letter under reply that one of the chief reasons why some of 
these subjects are proposed to be omitted is that the number of students taking these 
sub je^ is but a few. The University do not agree that that should be the chief 
criterion in omitting these subjects. Their omission may lead to a positive discourage* 
ment of important branches of study whose further study and research are essential for 
sound educational progress in India. It would be interesting to note that there are 
various subjects at the London examination where the number of candidates has been 
very small. For instance, taking the London examination of 1988, it appears that out 
of a total of 880 candidates who sat for tlw various Civil ^rvice Examinations only 8 
olbred Statistics, one took up the paper in Agricniture and three appeared in Biperi- 
mental Pqrobology. There was no candidate in Physical Anthropology, Thera was 
only one candidate for each of the following languages— Italian, Dntch. Pwtnguem 
and Btusian. 

The Vice Cbancelkn- and Syndicate trust that the OoTemmeni of Bengal will take 
the riewa stated above into their consideration and oppose the proposal made by the 
Public Service Commission to omit the subjects mentioned in the letter under nply. 

I have, etOk, 


RegUtrttr. 
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Bbthunb College : Affiliation in New Subjects 

• 

The Government of Bengal (Ministry of Education) have given their 
approval to the affiliation of the Bethune College in Elements of Civics 
and Economics up to the I. A. Standard and in Political Economy and 
Political Philosophy up to the B.A. (Honours) Standard, of this University 
with effect from the commencement of the session 1935-36. 

» « * 

Basanta Medal 

According to the wishes of the donor of the Endowment called the 
Basanta Medal and Lectureship Fund, some new items have been included 
among the conditions of the award of the Basanta Medal. These are ; 

1. That the competition for Basanta Medal should be confined to only Under- 
graduate students of this University. 

2. That the Medical students vritl be excluded from the competition. 

3. That the name of the Medallist should be printed in the University Calendar. 

4. That the essay on which the medal is awarded, should be published, it possible, 

in some Journal or Newspaper for the benefit of the public. 

The last date for submission of contributions for the medal has been 

fixed on the 31st of May, 1935. 

* * # 

Dates of Preliminary, Intermediate and Final Law Examinations 

In modification of the previous orders, the 11th January, 1935, has been 
fixed as the date of commencement of the ensuing Preliminary, Inter- 
mediate and Final Examinations in Law. 

* * -5 

New Centres of the Matriculation Examination 


Two new centres have been sanctioned by the Syndicate for holding 
the Matriculation Examination, 1935, one at Ghatal and the other at 
Nilphamari. The latter will be a girls’ centre. 

* • * 

Date of L. T. and B. T. Examinations 

The dates for the commencement of L. T. and B. T. Examinations, 
1935, have been fixed on the 4th April, 1935. 

. 

Date of B. Com. Examination, 1935 
The date for the commencement of B. Com. Examination, 1935, has 

beee fixed on the 24th April, 1936. 
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EDWIN ARNOLD— POET AND ORIENTALIST* 

CHARLES S. BRADEN, TH.D. 

Xortli western University, Evanston, Illinois. 


I F an Orientalist is, as the dictionary states, one who is versed in the 
language and literature of the Orient, then Edwin Arnold, while 
not technically a thorough master of any one of the Oriental languages, 
must be ranked in that group. If, as the writer’s own inclinations 
would lead him to do, he should broaden the definition to include one 
who, whether learned in the technical sense or not in either language 
or literature, has as one of his major interests in life the study of the 
culture of the Oriental peoples and the interpretation of that culture 
to Western peoples ; one who makes the cause of Eastern peoples his 
own and definitely upholds them among his own Occidental fellows ; 
one who greatly loves, understands and appreciates Oriental peoples ; 
he would feel all the more justified in writing of Sir Edwin Arnold 
as an Orientalist, for he very aptly fulfils just this description, as will 
appear in the course of this article. There is a peculiar fitness in 
writing of him at this time when the one hundredth anniversary of 
his birth, has but recently passed. Consider this brief summary of the 
chief items of his Oriental record. 

• Bead as the President’s address at the meeting of the Mid-west Branch of the 
American Oriental Society in Toledo, March 21, 1983. 
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1. Five years’ residence in India as principal of a government 
school. 2. One book on education in India and one on government 
(Dalhoxisie's Administration). 3. One book of description and travel 
on India. 4. Five books containing translations of famous bits of 
Indian literature. 5. A book of Indian poetry (original). 6. The 
Light of Asia, the story of Gautama Buddha — All this on India. Add 
to that, 7. One book based on the Persian poet Sa’di. 8. Three 
books on Moslem themes, involving the use of Arabic. Add to that, 

9. A Grammar of the Turkish Language. Add to that, 10. A prolong- 
ed residence in Japan, two books on Japanese subjects, and his 
marriage to a Japanese wife. Add further, 11. At least two books 
more of travel which deal largely with Oriental subjects. 12. Another 
which had to do with an ancient voyage around Africa ; and 13. Still 
another which deals with the life of Jesus, surely an Oriental subject 
though we have come, alas, to think of Him more frequently as of 
the West. 

If to this it still furtlier be added that during his career as journa- 
list over a period of 40 years he wrote many hundreds of leading 
articles in The Daily Telegraph dealing with Oriental subjects, surely 
those who read this will agree that under the broader definition Sir 
Edwin qualifies eminently as an Orientalist. 

Born on June 10, 1832, in Gravesend he received the customary 
education of a boy of good family in that day, and duly entered O.<ford 
University. From the first he was interested in languages, acquiring 
in the course of his schooling a fair mastery of Greek, Latin, French, 
and Spanish. His complete list of publications include translations 
from ten different tongues— Greek, Latin, French, Spanish, Italian, 
Turkish, Persian, Sanskrit, Arabic and Japanese. In the University 
his major interest was in the classics, and he read widely in the 
literature of Greece and Borne. He early developed poetic power 
winning the Newdigate prize in 1852 with his poem The Feast of 
Belshazzar. Published in 1852, it brought him high praise, and pro- 
phecies were freely made that he would achieve eminence. After 
the publication of his second volume of poetry in 1853— he was then 
21 years of age— a reviewer in Blackwood’s Magazine said of him : 

comei to him »• n»tarilly aa to the bird on the bough. He cannot help ex* 
preiiiog hi* thick, thronging endelwey* graceful fencie* in vene, end he frequently does 
so with the true minetrel spirit. Thet he *110014 be oco**ion»lly * little extrawgant is 
to be expected. All young poet* ere *o and we like Uiem the better for it he ahows 
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excellent symptoms of breeding and no doubt will in time advance a valid claim to the 

laurels. 

Shortly after graduating from Oxford he and his young wife went 
out to India where for five years he served as Principal of Ihe 
Government College in Poona. Those were difficult years in India. 
They saw the dread Sepoy Mutiny, and Edwin Arnold is till remem- 
bered in Poona for the cool collected leadership which he afforded a 
terrified people in those dark days. But neither his heavy responsibi- 
lities as head of the school nor the turbulent political situation prevent- 
ed his study of Sanskrit and the acquisition of a taste for Indian 
literature that was to furnish him the inspiration for his major 
literary work in later years. 

Some exceedingly valuable work had already been done in the 
Oriental literature by Western scholars. Sir William Jones had long 
before translated the great Hindu drama, the Sakuntala ; Wilkins, the 
Hiiopadesa ; H. H. Wilson, the Vedic Hymns and the Puranas ; Mill- 
man, a part of the great epic, the Mahabharata. Max Muller 
had already done considerable scholarly work of the more serious sort 
on the ancient Sanskrit. 

Whether inspired by any of these it is not possible to say, but 
their work in a sense prepared the way for his own, and for a period 
of years a steady stream of poetry and prose came from his pen, 
making the literature and life of India known to the world. He 
remained only five years in India, returning to England to become, 
more or less by chance, editorial writer on the then little known but 
later, due in no small part to his own efforts, the all-powerful London 
Daily Telegraph. But in the midst of a busy, even a strenuous jour- 
nalistic career he continued his study and translation of Indian 
literature and became the channel through which probably more 
popular knowledge of the thought and life of India reached the western 
world than any other, and through his editorial columns he was 
highly influential in determining the Government’s policies in dealing 
with India. 

In 1860 he published a book. Education in India, which was 
regarded as an authoritative book in that field. In 1862 he issued a 
book on The Marquis of Dalhousie's Administration. Between these 
two he put forth his first translation. The Book of Good Counsels 
from the Hitopadesa. 
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He was now back in England engrossed in his editorial tasks. 
Twelve years passed. Nothing on India appeared sAve his unsigned 
contributions to the Telegraph. But he had not forgotten India, 
Even while he was translating and publishing Political Poems by 
Victor Hugo and Garibaldi, 1873, he was saturating himself with 
Hindu literature, particularly with the great epic, the Mahabharata, 
from which not a few of his Indian translations were taken. It was 
not until 1873 that l)e issued his Indian Song of Songs, the translation 
of one of India’s best loved poems, the Gita Govinda of .Tayadeva, in 
which he gave to the English world the divine romance of Krishna 
and his great love Radha. 

Translated first into English by Sir William Jones in the 
eighteenth century, “ It remained for Mr. Arnold,” says T. Rhys 
Davids, “ to give us such a version as can convey to the European 
reader an adequate idea of the beauty of Jayadeva’s verse — For the 
general reader it is the best yet published and is not likely to be soon 
surpassed.” ^ 

Just how wide a circulation this translation had is diflScult to 
discover. Available library catalogues reveal only one English edition 
recorded under the original title as published by Trubners in 1875, but 
it is later found incorporated into Indian Poetry and Indian Idylls 
in an edition published as late as 1915 by Kegan Paul, London, and 
Dutton, New York, with a note saying that it was taken from the 
9th impression issued in 1909. It has, therefore, seen at least ten 
impressions or editions in England. (It is not always possible to 
distinguish between impression and edition.) It was published in 
Lovell’s library in America in 1886. The writer has found no indica- 
tion of any subsequent American edition. 

His next book to appear was cxuriously enough a “ Simple Trans- 
literal Grammar of the Turkish Language.” How did it happen that 
a London Journalist whose interest lay chiefly in India should turn 
to producing a Turkish Grammar ? The story as told the writer by a 
son of Sir Edwin, sometime resident in Chicago, Mr. Julian B. Arnold, 
is as follows : 

As Editor of the Daily Telegraph Arnold wanted certain material 
from Turkey. He called in a correspondent and asked him to go. 
“ But,” objected the correspondent, ” I don’t know the language." 


The Academy, Vd. 10 (1876), pp. 167-8. 
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‘f Then learn it,” replied the editor. “ But the language is difficult, 
there are no g6od books on Turkish, and the time is short,” insisted 
the correspondent. “ Then I’ll create one for you,” returned Arnold. 
“ Come back in three days and I’ll have it ready for you.” Un- 
believingly the correspondent returned at the appointed time and 
found that the Grammar was indeed ready. According to his son. 
Sir Edwin had immediately procured such books as were available, 
read them, threw them aside and wrote his own. Trubner and 
Company published it, and the book is still in use after nearly fifty 
years. 

One hesitates to report this incident lest scholarly readers at once 
leap to the conclusion that all his work was on that level. But that 
would not be true. It does, however, reveal a remarkable versatility 
and ability as a linguist. One cannot help wondering what he might 
not have accomplished had he limited himself to one language field and 
c'oncentrated his tremendous energy and ability upon it. It may well 
be supposed that he would have performed some highly useful service, 
but he would have been read, as is most truly scholarly work, not by 
the many but by the few. It was Arnold’s province to reach the 
popular ear with the lore of the ancient East. 

But it was in 1879 that the work appeared for which Edwin 
Arnold will be longest remembered. It was the Light of Asia, the 
story of Gautama the Buddha. 

It was hailed immediately by critics both in England and 
America as a truly great poem. Some of the praise seems to present- 
day readers extravagant, but there is no question that it ” took.” 

Indeed, it was very widely circulated in the West. Besides a very 
large number of English editions, at least two French, at least one 
Spanish and possibly many other editions in modern European 
languages were also published. 

It thus becomes clear that this book has brought Indian life and 
thought to a vast number of readers in the West. Indeed, few other 
books can compare with it. 

What can be said of it as a fair and accurate interpreter of the 
Buddhist faith the beginnings of which it recounts ? The testimony 
of some of its eminent critics may well be cited. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes reviewed it for the International Review, 
and while he was in no sense able to judge of its accuracy or faithful- 
ness to Buddhist thought, it is worth noting how the poem affected 
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one of America’s foremost literary men of the period. He says of it ; 

It is a work ol great beauty. It tells a story of interest which never flags for a 
moment. Its descriptions are drawn by the hand of a master with the eye of a poet 
and the familiarity of an expert with the objects described. Its tone is so lofty that 
there is nothing with which to compare it but the New Testament. It is full of 
variety, now picturesque, now rising to noblest realms of thought and aspirations. It 
finds language penetrating, fluent, elevated, impassioned, musical always to clothe its 
varied thoughts and sentiments. 

No critic’s estimate of a work on Buddhism should be read with 
greater confidence than that of T. W. Rhys Davids. Reviewing it in 
The Academy he declares 

Mr. Arnold has maintained with great dramatic consistency the rSle of his 
Buddhist enthusiasts : and has caught up with commendable accuracy and sympathy 
the spirit of the ancient faith. It is true the archaeologist might detect several 
anachronisms in the details of dress or architecture and might even object that the 
people of Buddha’s time are supposed to believe in some gods and legends whicli were 
really of origin so late that they were born after the suu of Buddhism had already set 
in India. But critical acumen and historical accuracy would have been inconsistemi 
with the character who is supposed to tell the tale. And if a graver charge were 
brought that the Buddha ot'casionaliy talks very questionable Buddhism, the reader 
should bear in mind that the Buddhist sects were at least equal in number to those of 
the Cbristiaus. The supposed narrator may have belonged to some school which held 
that Nirvana was a state beyond tlie grave, and that a Buddhist may very well have 
been at the same time a sad heretic and very excellent poet. It will he very evident 
that though a Dissenter he was a very orthodox Dissenter, ...There are many passages 
of equal beauty and power in which he rises to heights of his great argument and 
which will make it easy for modern readers to enter into the feelings wfiich the noble 
and tender character of their reformer inspired in the hearts of his Indian followers.^ 


Sir E. Dennison Ross, an eminent Orientalist, though speaking 
not of the field in which his specialty lies, and therefore, perhaps, 
with less weight than otherwise, declares that it “still remains the 
best description of the life of Buddha in our ’anguage.’* {London 
Observer, 1932.) 

But how do the Orientals themselves regard it? Naturally 
Buddhists might be expected to praise Sir Edwin for carrying a 
knowledge of their faith to the West — if, of course, they felt that it 
was a fair, sympathetic picture. How did they react to it ? 

On his visit on one occasion to a Buddhist monastery at Panadura 
in Ceylon the following address (in part) was made to him. 


• Harper’i Magazine, Volume 64, p. 84. 
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You meritoriouB and accomplished Sir, who ha ve eclipsed the fame of other 
learned men as a mountain of diamonds would the lustre of mountains of other pre- 
cious stones, though born in a distant land, blessed with neither the religion of Sri 
Sakhya Muni of Solar Dynasty, the Most Holy Subduer of all desires and the world- 
honored conqueror of all evil passions, nor the intercourse of His devotees: have 
written in your native language an elegant poem embracing the close of his sojourn as 
a noble Buddhist in Tusitha Heaven, and the attainment of the Four Noble Truths, 
great and holy; a poem agreeing to the very letter and disagreeing in no respect with 
all the popular Buddhiatical (sic) Scriptures, and the course and the commentaries; and 
you have thereby accomplished a task which no English pundit has hitherto wrought. 
You only, therefore, of all the English scholars, are entitled to our loving praise.*’ ^ 

It won for him in 1879 the Order of the White Elephant ” 
from the king of Siam, who after reading The Light of Asia wrote 
him, in part, as follows: 

I thank you for the copy of your poem, Lighi of Asia, I read it with much 
pleasure, and I can say that it is the most eloquent defence of Buddhism that has yet 
.appeared and is full of beautiful poetry...! can see that some of your ideas are not 
quite the same as ours but T think that in showing love to have been the eminent 
characteristic of Lord Buddha, and Karma.. ..the result of the inevitable law of 
Dharma, the principle of existence, you have taught Buddhism. -.To mark my opinion 
of your good feeling toward eastern people and the service you have done to aH 
Biuldhi.sts by this defence of their religion, I have much satisfaction in appointing you 
an officer of our most exalted Order of the White Elephant.2 

• 

Of course the poem met with serious criticism at the hands of 
some churchmen of the West. One book, the only one that has 
appeared, and that not very big, concerning Edwin Arnold, bore the 
none too flattering title Edwin Arnold, Poetizer and Paganizer (by 
W. C. Wilkinsonj but the writer has been frankly surprised at the 
favorable reception given it in reviews in the Evangelical periodicals of 
the day. Tt will be recalled that America had not yet arrived at the 
degree of tolerance, still none too great, which marks present-day 
thoucfht. Here it seems to the writer is to be seen if not the first, at 
least, from a popular point of view, the most effective impact of 
Eastern thought on the thought of America. It went far toward 
opening up a new era of popular interest in, and appreciation of, the 
culture of the East. 

The limits of this article will not permit a detailed discussion of 
the remainder of Mr. Arnold’s works. The other Indian poems 
include Indian Poetry, 1881, Indian Idylls from the Mahabharata, 1883, 

1 Julian B. Arnold’s Manuscript, Life o-f Edwin Arnold, p. 142. 
s Journalistic London, Harper’s, Volume 64, p. 36. 
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usually joined in later editions, and The Song Celestial, also a 
fragment of the great epic. It was to the Mahahharata that Arnold 
turned most frequently for material to translate or an Indian theme to 
develop. Julian Arnold, his son, writes: 

Although he cared little about collecting a library he carefully preserved all his 
Oriental volumes, and he set a small army of copyists to reproduce for him the 
translation of the Mahahharata in the British Museum. That copy when bound, ran 

to eighteen folio volumes These formidable volumes be valued greatly, and he 

bade his children to save them before all else if his house should burn down.^ 

He has greatly enriched English literature by bringing to it some 
of the great episodes of the epic. None of the translations by others 
seem to the writer to compare at all with those of Arnold. 

But it is his translation of that section of the epic known as 
the Bhagavad-Gita under the title, The Song Celestial, for which the 
Western world is in the deepest debt to Sir Edwin. 

The Gita, as is well known, is probably the most widely read and 
influential of the sacred writings of India. It is also quite the most 
frequently translated of all of them into English. Robert E. Hume 
in his recent Treasure House oj the World Religions lists forty tran- 
slations. The writer is by no means acquainted with all of them, 
but of all of those that he does know he finds .Arnold’s incomparably 
the best. But from what point of view ? He confesses that he knows 
BO Sanskrit ; that he cannot judge as to its strict accuracy as a 
translation, but he has frequently compared it verse by verse, 
sections of it, with other renderings by scholars of recognized merit, 
and has found it usually in general agreement with them — but express- 
ed in a language of beauty and grace and poetry which give it an 
appeal quite lacking in the others. It is probably true that the 
student will prefer the translation of Barnett, or Telang in the Sacred 
Books of the East or of some other more helpful , but one may doubt 
if with all their superior scholarship and exactness of expression they 
haive caught the spirit of the work to the degree that Arnold has. 

At any rate his verse sings its meaning while the others plod 
heavily and wearily along. After all does it not remain true that a 
poet can best translate poetry ? 

The writer admits here to speaking perhaps with less objectivity 
than with regard to the rest of Arnold’s work. He confesses his 


< Julian B. Arnold in an onf obUnliad Manosccipt, Life of Edwin AtnoU, p. 280, 
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belief, despite not a few critics to the contrary, that here, whatever 
its merit as a translation , here is a real literary charm and merit, the 
voice of an authentic poet, all too much neglected and underestimated 
in this present age. It is possibly true that his work was and is 
uneven ; that here and there it fails to maintain a high standard, but 
in this poem it seems to this writer that a great work has been 
achieved. 

But it would be a mistake to think of Sir Edwin as interested 
only in India. The same year that saw the appearance of Indian 
Idylls saw also Pearls of the Faith or Islam’s Rosary, “ being the 
ninety-nine beautiful names of x\,llah” with comments in verse from 
various oriental sources (as made by an Indian Mussulman “which,” 
in the author’s own words, he has “tried to present in the simple, 
familiar and credulous but earnest spirit and manner of Islam, and 
from its own points of view, some of the thoughts and beliefs of the 
followers of the notable Prophet of Arabia.” (Preface.) 

It must be frankly confessed that his Islamic poems do not 
measure up to those of India, and Pearls of the Faith in particular 
was seriously criticized by those who were versed in the Arabic 
language and the religion of the Prophet. 

After Death or He Who Died at Azan caught the popular fancy 
as no other and was very widely distributed in cheap paper editions 
at five cents in America. 

His Persian poem “ With Sadi in the Garden,” won praise from 
his critics. A reviewer in The Academy said of it; ^ 

The proud pasaion of an Emperor’s love wrought into living stone has never 
been so worthily rendered into verse as by the opening passages of this poem de- 
scribing the Taj Mahal. Those who wish to acquaint themselves with the moat 
graceful form which can be given to exoteric Sufism should study this poem. 

We open the book and forthwith leave behind our modern practical life to find 
ourselves in a spiritual regime of yearning and ecstasy and high-strung devotion. We 
close it and come back to our work-a-day world with a feeling that we have been 
breathing a softer purer air.^ 

From the Persian Shah it won for him the “Order of the Lion 
and the Sun” as a mark of appreciation of the Persian people. 

It remains to speak, and but briefly, of his appreciation of the 
Japanese and his attempt to interpret Japan to the West. He lived 

1 W, W. Hunter The Academy, Volume 36, pp. 67-6$ 
n 
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there for a period of some three years and, as already indicated, he 
married a Japanese wife, the third, his second one having been a 
Boston woman. No one was ever more appreciative of the Japanese 
people than he. He wrote of them once thus: 

Where else in the world does there exist such a conspiracy to be agreeable, such 
a wide-apre ad compact to render the difficult affairs of life as Brnooth and graceful 
as circumstances admit ; such fair decrees of fine behaviour fixed and accepted for all ; 
each universal restraint of coarser impulses of speech and act; such pretty picturesque- 
ness of daily existence ; such lively love for nature and as the embellishers of that 
existence; such sincere delight in beautiful artistic things; such frank enjoyment of the 
enjoyable; such tenderness to little children; such reverence for parents and old 
persons ; such general rehnenient of taste and habits ; such courtesy to strangers ; 
such willingness to please and to be pleased^ 


But he did not content himself with merely pleasant words 
about them, he used his ever forceful pen in their defence and support 
in their desperate efforts to do what China is even now seeking to 
do, secure her freedom from unequal treaties. Japan was then, it will 
be recalled, under the same handicaps as to extra-territoriality as 
China. 

In a series of vigorous editorials to the Daily Telegraph Arnold 
contributed not a little to Britain’s decision to forego her extra-terri- 
torial rights. 

His Japanese writings are comparatively much less known and 
read than those on either India or the Moslem faith. They earned 
for him however the gratitude of Japan as reflected in his being 
created an oflScer of the Order of the Rising Sun, being named as an 
honorary lecturer to the University of Kyoto, as well as made honorary 
member of several of Japan’s learned societies. 

To the already impressive list of foreign decorations in recognition 
of his interest in and service of Oriental peoples must be added his 
appointment by the Sultan of Turkey to the Imperial Order of Medjide, 
Second Class, and as a Companion of the Star of India by his own 
government. An anecdote told by his son concerning his Turkish 
decoration to which he used to refer as “ the apple tart,” reveals the 
character of the poet. 

As s result of the ewstaot sapport bj the Daily Telegraph of the Turks is the 
Busso-Torkish war, the Soltsn appointed Arnold an officer of the Imperial Order of 
the Medjide. When the Turkish ambassador made the presentation, Mr. Arnold 


t Julian B. Arnold's Msnaseript, Life of Bdvin Arnold, p, 172. 
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hesitated saying that he was not himself the proprietor of the Telegraph and that 
the order should properly be given to his superior. ‘*Oh,** replied the Ambassador, 
“ I have the one for him in my office.” Arnold then accepted the decoration. The 
Ambassador as soon as he could get into his office cabled to bis government for God’s 
sake send another insignia.” 

In 1883 in recognition of Pearls of Faith he was again honored with the 
Order of the Osmanli; making him at the same time a Pasha of the Turkish 
Empire. 

Sir Edwin made at least two indirect contributions to Oriental 
scholarship. The first was through a suggestion to the owner of the 
Daily Telegraph, Mr. Lawson, who one day said to him; 

** What shall we do — something new;” “how much will you spend ? ” asked 
Arnold. ‘"'Anything you like.” ” Very well,” said Arnold, “ send out and discover 
the beginnings of the Bible.” This was the origin of Mr. Smith’s expedition to 
Assyria which Mr. Arnold arranged and for the results of which he was publicly 
thanked by the trustees of the British Museum. He also was responsible for Stanley’s 
“ trip to Africa.” ^ 


His other service indirectly rendered Oriental scholarship was a 
posthumous one which may incidentally be considered as further 
justification (if any be needed) for his being called an Orientalist. 
After his death which occurred in 1904 there was established the 
Edwin Arnold Memorial Scholarship, in University College, Oxford, 
to be awarded annually to a “selected candidate for the Indian or 

other service of the Crown in Eastern lands or to a graduate who 

undertakes to pursue the study of some Oriental language to the 
satisfaction of the College.” 

The Secretary of the University College writes that so far no 
contribution of great note by any holder of the scholarship has been 
made but it is perhaps too soon to look for that. In 1930-31 the 
award was made to a student making a systematic study of Persian 
literature, in 1931-32 it went to a student of Urdu, a native Indian 
dialect. So the interest of Sir Edwin Arnold in the Orient projects 
itself down through the present and into the future by his writings, 
above all through the Light of Asia, and in this continuous stream 
of new scholars some of whom by means of this scholarship may enter 
upon a career of Oriental studies that will far outrun that of the 
distinguished Poet and Orientalist in whose memory the fund was 
established. 


Harper*s MagazinCi Vol. 64, p. 34, 
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Edwin Arnold, Poet and Orientalist. Some have denied that he 
was a real poet. Space will not permit a discussion of his merit from 
this angle, but the writer believes that he was. Some will deny that 
he was an Orientalist. Sir E. D. Ross says that he narrowly escaped 
being one. But in closing, the writer believes that in a very real 
sense of the word this man, who, perhaps, more than any other 
single figure in his day, translated and interpreted clearly and 
sympathetically the best in the life of the Orient to the English-speak- 
ing world of the West, well deserves to be called both Poet and 
Orientalist. 

Illinois. 



THE HINDU SOCIETY IN JAVA AND BALI 

R. C. MAJUMDAR, M.A., PH.D. 

Professor and Head of the Department of History, Dacca University, Dacca 


1 1HE Indian settlements in Java date from the second century A.D., 
if not earlier, and the Hindu culture flourished there till the end 
of the fifteenth century A.D. The beginnings of Indian colonisa- 
tion in Bali are later, perhaps by several centuries, than those of 
Java, but in this small island Hindu culture has survived even to 
this day. 

The social organisation evolved by the Indian colonists in these 
new homes can only be dimly perceived. But enough remains to 
show that definite and deliberate attempts were made to introduce 
the Hindu social fabric, though they did not meet with as complete 
a success as in the case of religion. 

The fundamental basis of the Hindu society, and one which dis- 
tinguishes it from all other known societies, is the system of caste. 
That this was introduced in Java is clear from the occurrence of the 
word “ CaturvarvM ” and frequent reference to the Brahmanas, 
Ksatriyas and Sudras. It will be, however, too much to assume that 
this caste-system was the same as prevalent in Hindu society to-day, 
and we are not sure if the caste-system there meant anything more 
than a theoretical recognition of the division of the people into four 
grades. But, then, it is necessary to remember that the same was 
also the case in at least many parts of India in earlier times, and that 
the influence of Buddhism and Tantrik religion obliterated the dis- 
tinctions of caste to a considerable degree in later periods. It is, 
therefore, difficult to draw a sharp line of distinction between the 
system of caste in Java and that in India. 

This view is strengthened by the fact that the Indian caste- 
system, such, for example, as is described in Manu Samhita, prevails in 
its essential features, even to-day among the Balinese, the only 
people who have retained the old Hindu religion and customs. In 
order to convey an idea of the caste-system after its transplantation 
in the distant colonies, we can do no better than draw a picture of 
the system as it prevails to-day among the Balinese of Bali and 
Lombok. 
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The people are divided into four castes, Brabinana, Ksatriya, 
Vesya (Vai^ya) and Sudra. The first three castes are ‘ twice-born 
{dvijdti) while the Sudras are ‘ ekajati ’ (once-born) . 

Marriage among different castes is prevalent, but while a man 
can marry a girl of his own or lower caste, a woman can only marry 
one of equal or higher caste. The union between a woman with a 
man of lower caste is punishable by death. The children of mixed 
marriages belong to the caste of the father, though they differ in rank 
and status according to the caste of their mother. 

The Brahmanas are divided into two broad classes according as 
they are worshippers of Siva or Buddha. The first is again subdivided 
into five groups, originating mainly from the marriage with lower 
castes. To the Brahmana caste belong the Padaudas or priests. The 
Padandas of the highest rank observe strict Brahmacarya (celibacy) 
and usually the Padandas are expected to have only one wife. But 
in practice the Padandas marry wives, even from a lower caste. The 
Brahmanas are usually styled ‘ Ida ’ (male) and Idayu (female). 

The K^triyas are also subdivided into five classes. Some, but 
not all the royal families in Bali belong to this caste. Their usual 
title is ‘ Deva ’ for the man and ‘ Desak ’ {Skt. Dasi ?) for the 
woman. 

Among the third caste, the Vai4yas, tlie Aria (Arya?) forms the 
chief group to which belong the royal families in Bali who are not 
Ksatriyas. Their title is Gusti, for the male, and Gusti-ayu for the 
female. The ‘ Vargi ' and ‘ Salit ’ form the other two Vai^ya- 
groups. 

The Sudras, known generally as Kaulas, are not despised as impure 
or untouchable. Impurity, according to the Balinese conception, is 
the consequence of certain acts such as, for example, (1) using water 
in which a dead body has been washed, (2) being reduced to slavery 
by legal process, (3) attempt to commit sucide, (4) refusing to become 
a Sati {i. e-, burning herself with her dead husband) after making a 
declaratk»n to that effect, etc. The duration of impurity varied accord- 
ing to circumstances. Sometimes men of higher castes are degraded 
to the rank of a Sudra. 

The different castes are not tied down to 8))ecific occupations, and 
men of all castes foltow agriculture, l^ie fiudras, in addition to agri- 
imltnre, also follow other arts and crafts. 
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In Bali we meefc with another characteristic feature of ancient 
Indian caste-system, viz., the privileges enjoyed in law courts by the 
higher caste. Here, again, for the same offence, the law lays down 
punishment in inverse ratio to the superiority of the caste of the 
offender. 

As to the superiority, although the four castes held a relative 
position similar to that in India, the ruling princes, be they of Ksatriya 
or Vai^ya caste, are regarded as superior to their Brahmana subjects. 
This is due to the theory that kings are representatives of God. It 
must be noted, however, that although superior, even a king cannot 
marry a Brahmana girl. In practice, however, even this is done by 
legal subterfuge. “ Mr. Zollinger, in his interesting account of 
Lombok, gives an example. The young Eaja of Mataram in that 
island, a Balinese , fell in love with the daughter of the chief Leva. 
In -order to possess her a friendly legal ceremony became necessary. 
The Brahmana went through the form of expelling his daughter from 
his house, denouncing her as a “ wicked daughter.” She was then 
received into the Raja’s house as a Vai^ya and became a princess.” 

The days of impurity, to be observed in case of a death in a 
family, vary, as in India, according to caste. A Padanda, an ordinary 
Brahmana, a Ksatriya, a Vaisya and a Sudra, become pure respec- 
tively after five, ten, fifteen, twenty and twenty-five days. 

Two other social institutions in Bali may be referred to in 
connection with the caste-system. First, the Salt or the bvirning of 
a widow along with the body of her dead husband. This is forbidden 
in the case of the Sudras, and in late periods came to be confined 
only to royal families. There were two kinds of self-immolation. 
In one case the wife first killed herself by the Kris '(sword) and 
then her body was placed on the funeral pyre ; in the other case the 
wife jumped into the funeral pyre. Sometimes even the slaves and 
concubines of the dead also perished with him. 

Secondly, we may refer to the slaves as forming a distinct class 
in society. Slavery may be due to one of the following circum- 
stances : (1) birth, (2) non-payment of debt or fines, (3) imprisonment 
in war or (4) poverty. Although severely punished for crimes or 
attempts to escape, the lot of>a slave is on the whole tolerable. 

Whether all these customs which we find to-day in Bali also 
prevailed in Java and other parts of Hinduised Malaysia is difficult 
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to determine. But the few references that we get are not incom- 
patible with such a view. For in Javanese literature and Chinese 
accounts we get references to Brahmanas and Ksatriyas and also to 
slavery and Sati. The Javanese literature and history throw some 
interesting light on certain phases of society, although they do not 
furnish materials for anything like a connected and complete picture. 
The system of marriage, for example, seems to show some divergence 
from Hindu customs. Polygamy was prevalent on almost as large 
a scale as in India, but the remarriage of widows, even of grown-up 
ladies with children, seems to have been a usual feature in Java, 
whereas it was all but unknown in India. For although sanctioned 
by the scriptures under special circumstances, an odium attached to 
it, and it hardly came into use, at least in the upper classes of society. 
In Java we have the famous instance of Ken Angrok or King 
Rajasa marrying the widow of Tunggul Ametung, the governor of 
Tumapel. About common people we learn that in an annual 
gladiatorial combat (to be described later on) in Java the wife of the 
slain became the prize of the victor. 

In general, the position of a woman in Java seems to have been 
much better than in India, so far at least as the political rights were 
concerned. Gunapriya Dharmapatni ruled in her own rights and 
in the official records her name was placed before that of her husband. 
Rajapatni succeeded Jayanagara, and her eldest daughter acted as 
regent for her although this daughter had a son. Again, we know 
that after the death of Vikramavardhana, his daughter Suhita ascended 
the throne although she had two brothers. 

There does not appear to be any purdah system in vogue and the 
women freejy mixed with men. This is evident from literature as 
well as present-day customs in Bali. Women could choose their 
own husbands and we find actual reference to Svayambara in the case 
of princess Bhreng Kahuripan. There seems to be no restriction as 
to the degree of relationship within which marriage relation was 
prohibited. The case of Aji Jayanagara shows that even marriage 
with a step-sister was not forbidden. 

An old Javanese prose work, Tatva-Ning-Vyavahara, like Raghu- 
nandao’s A8|Svim(5ati Tattva, seems to lay down rules for society. 
A Sanskrit ^loka describing the origin of the four castes from the 
forehead, arms, thigh and feet of Brahml is quoted with an old 
Javanese translation. It then mentions the classes of food prohibited 
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to the different classes. A list is given of the unclean animals such 
as dog, mouse, ape, snake, etc. It also deals with the marriage 
ceremony. How far books of this kind represent the actual state of 
society, it is difficult to say. 

The duties of the four castes are also given in some books of this 
kind. Others lay down the dates on which it is improper to institute 
a law-suit or when a husband should approach his wife, etc. (c/. 
Manu III. 45). 

It was not the custom in Java to use match-makers in contract- 
ing a marriage. Some gold was paid to the relations of the girl 
and then the marriage took place. In Borneo they sent, as marriage- 
presents, first the wine made of cocoanut-tree, then areca-nuts 
and next a finger ring. At last they sent some cotton cloth or 
weighed out some gold or silver. In Kora or Kala (Malay Peninsula) 
they gave no other presents than areca-nuts, sometimes as many as 
two hundred trays. 

The details of marriage ceremony in Java may be gathered from 
the following description. 

“ When a man marries, he goes first to the house of the 
bride to conclude the marriage, and three days afterwards he brings 
his wife home, on which occasion the relations of the bride- 
groom beat copper drums and gongs, blow on cocoanut shells, 
beat drums made of bamboo and burn fireworks, whilst a 
number of men armed with small swords surround them. The bride 
has her hair hanging loose, the upper part of her body and feet naked ; 
round her waist a piece of green flowered cloth is fastened ; on her head 
she wears strings of golden beads, and on the wrists bracelets of gold 
and silver nicely ornamented. 

The relations, friends and neighbours bring penang and betel, 
whilst with garlands of flowers and leaves they adorn a little ship 
which they carry along with the newly married as a form of congratu- 
lation. Arriving at the house they beat drums and gongs and rejoice for 
several days after which they go away.” 

S .me of the Chinese accounts testify to a very high degree of 
conjugal love and fidelity. In Hsing-Cha-Sheng-lan occurs the follow- 
ing passage about Ma-yi-tung which has been identified with Banka. 
“ They highly value chastity, and when a husband dies, his wife cuts 
her air, lacerates her face and does not eat for seven days, sleeping all 
the time together with the dead body of her husband. Many die 

3 
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dEnng this time, but if one survives after seven days, her relations 
exhort her to eat ; she may then live but never marries again. On the 
day that the husband is burned, many wives throw themselves into 
the fire and die also.” 

This last custom is also referred to in other Chinese 
accounts, and, as we have already seen above, has survived in 
Bali. 

Adultery was punished with death both in San-fo-tsi and 
Borneo. 

The Chinese account makes it clear that the civilizing influence of 
Indian culture did not always penetrate the masses. 

Take for example the following description of the Javanese in 
Yang-Yai Sheng-lan which is also reproduced in the History of the 
Ming Dynasty. ‘‘ The natives are very ugly and uncouth ; they go 
about with uncombed heads and naked feet and believe devoutly in 
devils. The food of these people is dirty and bad, as for instance 
snakes, ants and all other kinds of insects and worms which are 
kept a rnoment before the fire and then eaten ; the dogs they have in 
their houses eat and sleep together with them, without their being 
disgusted at all.” 

This is evidently the class of people who were civilised by the 
Hindus. The Chinese account, which belongs to the last period of 
Hindu culture, shows that a large section of the people was still 
beyond the pale of Hindu culture and civilization. 

Perhaps even the civilized element retained a degree of primitive 
ferocity such as is described in the same texts. ” The temper (of 
the people of Java) is cruel and hasty ; young and old, high and low, 
all carry a sword at their side and on the slightest provocation they 
injure each other.” We read in another text ; The men and women 
of this country take great care of their heads ; if another touches 
them, or if they get into a quarrel in trading, or if they are drunk and 
insult each other, they draw their dagger and begin stabbing, thus 
deciding the question by violence. If one is killed, the other runs 
away and conceals himself for three days after which time he has no 
more to account for his opponent’s life. When, on the contrary, a 
murderer is caught on the spot, be is also stabbed to death 
immediately.” 

Quite in keeping with this temper was an annual ‘Gladiatorial 
combat ^ which is called by the Chinese ” Meeting of Bamboo Spears 
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It was an annual gathering attended by the king and the queen. 
The combatants, armed with bamboo spears and accompanied by their 
wives or concubines, formed two ranks. At the sound of drum two 
men advanced with their lances and commenced fighting. After they 
were engaged three times, they were separated by their wives. If one 
was killed in the fight the king ordered the victor to pay one gold coin 
to the relations of the deceased whose wife henceforth followed the 
victor. The Chinese author justly remarks, “ Thus they make a game 
of a deadly fight.” 

The same primitive character may also be noted in their dress and 
food. The chief characteristic of the dress of the people was that 
both men and women usually kept the upper part of their body 
naked, and only put something like a modern sarong around the 
lower limbs below the waist. This is definitely recorded about the 
people of Lang-ya-su, Java, and Borneo. The fact that the custom 
prevails even to-day in the island of Bali gives an authentic character 
to the Chinese statement. A woman without any covering for the 
upper part of the body would be regarded in modern India as a relic 
of barbarism. But it is only fair to bear in mind that even now the 
custom prevails among some South Indian tribes and that Indian 
sculpture as a rule represents female figures without any covering .for 
the upper part of the body. 

Rice formed the ordinary article of food, at least in Java. 
Another Indian characteristic was the chewing of betel. They dranks 
wine made from flowers, cocoanuts (probably palm-tree) penang or 
honey, which were all intoxicating. 

The people had various amusements to enjoy their life. 
Gambling seems to have been widely prevalent. The people of 
San-fotsi played pa-kui, chess or arranged cock-fight, in all cases 
staking money. Cock-fighting was also a favourite pastime in Java. 
More innocent amusements were trips to mountains or rivers. 
.We are told about Java: “In the fifth month they go in 
boats for their amusement and in the tenth month they repair 
to the mountain to enjoy themselves there. They have mountain 
ponies which carry them very well, and some go in mountain 

chairs.” 

The women of Java had their own modes of enjoyment. “On 
every fifteenth and sixteenth day of the month, when the moon is full 
and the night is clear, the native women form themselves into troops 
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of 20 or 30, one woman being the head of them all, and so they go 
arm in arm to walk in the moonshine ; the head woman sings one 
line of native song and the others afterwards fall in together ; they go 
to the houses of their relations and of rich and high people when they 
are rewarded with copper cash and such things. This is called 
“ making music in the moonshine.” 

Music seems to be fairly cultivated all over Malaysia. The 
History of the Sung Dynasty (960-1279 a.d ) describes the Javanese 
musical instruments as transversal flute, drums, and wooden boards, 
and add that the Javanese can also dance. Indeed the modern Java- 
nese music {gatnelan} and dancing justly enjoy a high reputation and 
may give us some idea of their past achievements in these directions. 

The most important amusement known in Malaysia was of course 
the wayang or shadow-play which still forms one of the most interest- 
ing and unique forms of amusement in Java, Bali, Ijombok and other 
places. 

Although the term wayang is now used for theatre in general it 
technically means a shadow-play. The essential features of a imyang 
proper are that the actors are represented by sliadows of puppets 
thrown from behind on a white screen, in front of the audience. The 
puppets are made of leather, generally of buffalo’s hide, and painted 
and gilt with great care. The performer (dalong) sits behind tlie screen 
under a lamp, and manipulates the puppets so as to suit their actions 
to the speech which he himself recites from behind on behalf of all the 
actors. The movements of the puppets are rendered quite easy as 
they are cut in profile and have loose arms which can be moved by 
wooden sticks. The dalong is, of course, the soul of the whole perfor- 
mance. He not only recites the speeches of all the actors but also 
repeats verses from the drama illustrating the spirit of the story and 
adds descriptions necessary to render the action intelligible to the 
spectators. The music or gamelan forms an essential accompaniment 
of wayang and like a band-master the dalong gives directions to the 
musicians seated behind him by means of a small hammer in his left 
hand. To render the war scenes sufficiently exciting he beats with his 
right foot two or three metallic plates kept ready for the purpose. 
Before the performance begins he puts in a cup an offering for the 
spirits and burns incense. 

The most striking thing in a wayang is the grotesque form of the 
puppets of figures which cast shadows on the screen. They are strange 
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distortions of human figures, with an unnaturally prominent nose, 
grotesque expression of face and a curious disproportion between 
different limbs. 

The wayang proper is of two kinds, wayang purva and toayang 
gedog. Wayang purva is the ancient and the most important one. 
Its themes are usually derived from the two Indian epics, the Eamayana 
and the Mahabharata, though they are sometimes mixed up with the 
Old- Javanese or real Malay-Polynesian myths. Even to-day it is the 
most popular form of theatre in Java. 

The wayang gedog was first introduced during the Majapahit 
period and differs from wayang purva mainly in respect of the subjects 
of play. Raden Panji, the prince of Janggala, is the hero of this later 
class of wayang, the themes of which are based on the stories of his 
love adventures and consequent fights with other princes. The dress 
and equipments of the puppets naturally vary to a certain extent in 
consequence of the difference of the subject-matter, but these are minor 
matters of detail. 

Thus on the whole we find that poetry, drama, music and dance 
formed the highest classes of amusement, at least in Java, and the 
spirit of each of these was undoubtedly derived from India. 

Lastly we may turn to the final rites of a man , which form such 
a characteristic feature of every society. As regards the disposal of the 
dead, burning, throwing into water, and exposure to wilderness for being 
devoured by birds or dogs seem to be the chief practices. It is said 
about Dva-pa-tan, usually identified with Bali, that “ When one of 
them dies, they fill his mouth with gold, put golden bracelet on his 
legs and arms, and after having added camphor oil, camphor baros and 
other kinds of perfumery, they pile up firewood and burn the corpse.” 
In Kora or Kala (Malaya Peninsula), after the bodies were burnt the 
ashes were put in a golden jar and sunk into the sea. 

In this connection we may refer to the present practice of crema- 
tion at Bali. It consists of a series of ceremonies and takes much time 
and much money. Immediately after death the body is embalmed, i.e., 
covered successively with spices, ‘coins, clothes, mats and a covering of 
split bamboo. In this state the body remains for a length of time, 
until three days before the cremation the corpse is stripped of its 
coverings and the relatives look upon the dead for the last time. The 
dead body is then placed on the funeral pyre which is a sort of moving 
car, consisting of a foundation of bamboo with a superstructure of 
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bamboo or wood, in the form of a pyramid of three to eleven storeys. 
Of course the structure and its decoration vary with the wealth of the 
family and are very gorgeous in the case of princes. 

The funeral car is then taken to the cremation ground in a long 
procession, accompanied by music, and also by armed men, in the case 
of members of a royal family. The articles of daily use and holy water 
from the sacred places, both Hindu and Buddhist, are carried with the 
procession. 

At the place of cremation the corpse is carried down from the car 
and placed into the coffin, which stands on a two-storeyed chamber, 
and has the figure of a lion in the case of reigning princes, a cow in 
the case of other distinguished persons, and is usually a simple square 
wooden chest in the case of ordinary men, although even these some- 
times use figures, e. g., Gajamina, a monster half-elephant, half-fish. 
At last after the Padanda has muttered the sacred texts and sprinkled 
the holy water on the body, a fire is kindled beneath the coffin. After 
the corpse is consumed the bones are collected and carried the next 
day with great state to the sea and thrown into it together with money 
and offerings. 
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S OME of the most important languages, living or dead, known to us 
are now generally grouped under the designation Indo-European. 
A great deal of useless controversy has raged over the designation 
to be attached to this group, but it has never been contested that 
the languages regarded as belonging to this group are characterised 
by a large number of common peculiar features. The linguists are 
prepared to go even one step further and state in categorical terms 
what in their opinion is the only possible explanation of these common 
peculiar features in such a large number of languages. They will 
say that however different these languages may appear to be they 
are essentially continuations of one and the same idiom under differ- 
ent circumstances, for the existence of which however no direct 
evidence is available. The cause of this differentiation is to be sought 
not only in the external aspects of life such as time and climate, it 
may be inherent also in the subject speaking the language. Even 
under identical conditions of life two different persons cannot speak 
the identical language. For language is one of the forms of expression 
of life, however imperfect, in this case, and it reflects the mind of 
the individual as deter min sd by heredity and modified by experience. 
The same forms of speech evoked from different persons by the same 
circumstances symbolise as often as not emotions and sensations 
altogether different, and where this difference is sufficiently pronounced 
it may find expression also in the language. It is clear therefore that 
the hypothetical original idiom from which the various Indo-European 
dialects are supposed to have originated, cannot but be a fiction. In 
fact neither is it claimed by’ modern linguists. The original Indo- 
European, as this hypothetical language is called, is but a convenient 
formula to cover an ensemble of individual idioms all slightly differing 
from each other, spoken by the individual members of the ancient 
Indo-European community. These individual idioms mark the first 
stage of disintegration of the original Indo-European, and subject to 
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the laws of the growth of languages, which favour the development 
of certain tendencies into distinct types and make the rest conform 
to them, they gradually gave rise to the great Indo-European dialects 
of the historical age. It is proved to-day that definite dialect groups 
were formed among the ancient Indo-Europeans even before their 
general dispersal had begun. 

The known Indo-European dialects may be conveniently divided 
into the following groups : (1) Indian (the most ancient Indian langu- 
age of the Indo-European family being Sanskrit), (2) Iranian, (3) 
Armenian, (4) Albanian, (5) Slavic, (6) Baltic, (7) Greek, (8) Italic, 
(9) Celtic, (10) Germanic, to which now must be added (11) Tocharian 
and (12) Hittite. All these languages are marked by certain common 
characteristics which distinguish them from the other languages of the 
world. But already at the dawn of history the difference between them 
was very great, and some of these languages had changed so much that 
even for the modern linguist it was not easy to recognise their Indo 
European character. The entire science of Comparative Grammar of 
the Indo-European languages has grown out of the study of the points 
of difference and similarity existing between them, in the tight of 
which the history and development of every' individual dialect is to be 
traced. Such a comparative study is at all possible, however, because 
although every language changes and develojis in its own way, it 
always follows definite law.s. Otherwise it would' not have been possible 
to trace the history and development of any language in the world. 
Comparison between isolated facts of particular languages would 
signify little or nothing at all had they not been symbols for entire 
systems of facts in these respective languages. Thus the parallelism 
between Skt. dbharan and Gr. dpheron would have remained a mere 
linguistic curio without any scientific value if it could not be proved 
that every point of difference between these two forms is paralleled 
by a vast number of similar instances in these two languages, or, in 
other words, that they are due to certain particular tendencies by 
which these languages are characterised. We know, for instance, 
that for every Greek e Sanskrit has an a, and for every Sanskrit bh 
Greek has a ph. Once these particular tendencies (or laws) which 
account for the difference between these two forms are accnrately 
defined it is possible to give an explanation also of their similarity 
which is much more striking in this case. In other words, it is now 
^Bsible to postulate the approximate original form which resulted in 
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Skt. dhharan on tha one hand and Greek dpheron on the other, 
under the influence of the divergent tendencies inherent in these 
languages. Thus it is customary to say that the original Indo- 
European prototype of these forms was * e'bheront. 

A large number of similar examples of correspondence between 
Sanskrit and Greek may be adduced to prove their common origin. 
In the same way a similar relation can be established between 
Sanskrit and every one of the other Indo-European dialects. But 
the correspondence is not equally clear in every case, for the laws of 
diverging tendencies cannot be defined with the same precision for 
all the languages, and even in those cases where they can be defined 
with tolerable precision their normal action is often disturbed by 
analogy. Moreover, due to contact with foreign peoples, in every 
Indo-European dialect a large portion of the vocabulary was replaced 
by foreign loan-words and sometimes the entire phonetic structure of 
the language was changed. Thus the number of Semitic loan-words 
in Hittite and modern Persian is actually greater than that of words 
of Indo-European origin and there is reason to believe that the phone- 
tic structure of Armenian was largely determined by the influence or 
the neighbouring Caucasian dialects, which however left its grammati- 
cal structure untouched. It is impossible to say whether the consonant 
shift of the Germanic languages is due to a similar cause, but it can 
be hardly doubted that the rise of the cerebral series in Sanskrit 
was possible only because of contact with Munda and Dravidian 
languages (we will have occasion to speak at greater length on this 
controversial point). 

In almost all the modern Indo-European dialects the accent has 
become predominantly expiratory to-day, although it is quite certain that 
the original Indo-European accent was predominantly musical. This 
fundamental change in the nature of accent had far-reaching effects 
on the development of Indo-European dialects, for it entailed weaken- 
ing of vowels in unstressed syllables as in Latin and loss of final 
syllables as in Germanic and Celtic. Herein also lies one of the funda- 
mental differences between Sanskrit and Prakrit. The original Indo- 
European was a strictly flexional language, so that the sentence in Indo- 
European dialects was composed of independent units. Every word 
conveyed not only a complete thought-content but also expressed its 
relation with other parts of the sentence. But even this, one of 
the chief characteristics of the original Indo-European, is gradually 

4 
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disappearing from the modern Indo-European dialects, and moddrn 
English or Persian is more isolating than flexional in character. For 
in them the inter-relation between different parts of the sentence is 
expressed not by flexional endings but by position and particles. 

Due to all these and various other multifarious causes every one 
of the Indo-European dialects has changed almost beyond recognition, 
and it is possible to establish their common origin to-day only with 
the help of the science of Comparative Grammar. Already at the 
dawn of history the process of divergence had advanced so far 
that the civilised peoples of those days speaking Indo-European 
dialects, although in constant contact with each other, never sus- 
pected that their respective languages are derived from one original 
idiom. Eminent Greek savants and politicians lived at tlie Persian 
Court, many of them had even mastered the Persian language, but 
to all of them it was merely a barbaric speech. Yet, even across the 
great gulf of time and space, every Indo-European dialect has retained 
many essential features of the original Indo-European in phonetic 
structure, morphology, syntax and vocabulary, and none more than 
Sanskrit. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of Indo-European phone- 
tics is its three series of gutturals. The gutturals in our own dialect 
too are far from homogeneous in character, for the k in ki, ka and ku 
is fundamentally different in each case. The k in ki is very much 
like ch and in ku it is hardly distinguishable from the sound kw. The 
fc in ka holds an intermediate position. The closure takes place in 
each case at a different place: in ki on the front part of the palate, 
in ka on the soft palate (velum) and in ku still lower on the velum 
with a concomitant rounding of the lips. According to these organs 
of articulation these gutturals are called palatal, velar and labio- velar 
respectively, and three different signs are used in Comparative Grammar 

* A 

to indicate them, viz., k,q and In our own dialect, as usually 

in all other languages, the character of the guttural is largely deter- 
mined by the following vowel. It will be palatal when it is followed 
by a palatal vowel like i or e, and it will be velar when it is followed 
by a lower vowel like a or u. But the special feature of the original 
Indo-European consists in that it seems to have allowed gutturals of 
every kind in every position irrespective of the following vowel. This 
is what is meant when it is said that the original Indo-European 
possessed three series of gutturals, llias it appears that our 
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Indo-European forefathers could easily pronounce a labio-velar even 

A- 

when the following vowel was i or e and a palatal k even when it 
was followed by o or u. Their linguistic descendants all over the 
world find it however very difficult to-day to pronounce such sound- 
combinations. 

The three series of gutturals postulated for the original Indo- 
European cannot however be found in any Indo-European dialect 
known to us. The pure velars have proved to be a very unstable 
element in the Indo-European guttural system, for in one section of 
these dialects they have been completely merged in the palatals, and 
in another with the labio-velars. The treatment of the Indo-European 
palatal is singularly different in these two sections. In one group 
it remains a true occlusive but in the other it becomes a spirantic 
sibilant. Thus the original Indo-European word for ‘ hundred ’ was 

*kmfom, with an initial palatal occlusive. But the form derived 
from it in Sanskrit is satdm, in Avestan satom, in Old Church Slavic 
suto, in Lithuanian szimtas, etc., — each beginning with a sibilant. 
On the other hand, in another group of Indo-European dialects the 
word for ‘ hundred ’ begins with a guttural occlusive, cf. Greek he- 
katon, Latin centum, Old Irish cH, Tocharian kant, etc. The 
Indo-European dialects are therefore divided into two distinct groups 
so far as the treatment of the original palatal series is concerned. For 
the sake of convenience the first group is called Satdm and the second 
Centum after the words for ‘ hundred ’ in Avestan and Latin respect- 
ively. In the Satdm group the pure velars coincide with the 
labiovelars and in the Centum group they coincide with the palatals.* 
The question now naturally arises, how to know where we have to do 
with a pure velar if there is no direct independent evidence about its 
existence in any known Indo-European dialect. Thus if a word 
occurs only in the Satdm languages, such as Skt. kv^nd, O. Ch. SJ. 
crinu, etc., it is impossible to say whether the initial consonant was 
a pure velar or a labio-velar, and_ in the case of words occurring only in 
the Centum languages, such as Gr. kephalte', O. H. G. gebal, etc., 
it is impossible to say whether the initial consonant was a palatal or 


' * Some etniHetit linguists are inclined tt> doubt tbe independent existence of porS 
velars in tbe original Indo-JE)uropean. Witbont ignoring this possibility we sball here adhere 
to the usual terminology. 
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a pure velar. But an original pure velar can be easily detected by 
the process of elimination if the word concerned occurs both in the 
Centum and the Sat9m groups. In fact, if a word shows a pure 
velar both in its Satdm and Centum forms a pure velar may be 
postulated also for its original Indo-European form. If palatal, it 
would have become a sibilant in the Satam languages, and if labio-velar, 
of the Centum languages in Greek, it would have become a dental or 
a labial (cf. Gr. t^ttares: Lith. ketur't and Gr. poine' : Av. kaSna) and 
in Latin and Germanic it would have been pronounced with a round- 
ing of the lips icf. Latin quis, Goth, hwis: Skt. na-ki's). Thus forms 
like Skt. Gr. Lat. cruor, etc., prove that the initial 

consonant in the original Indo- European form of the word was a 
pore velar.* Only in those cases where the guttural in question is 
followed by u is it impossible to determine its original character even 
though the word containing it occurs both in Saturn and Centum 
languages, for an original labio-velar followed by u is pronounced 
without the rounding of lips even in the Centum languages (in the 
Satsm languages the original labio-velar was under no circumstances 
pronounced with the rounding of lips). In Skt. kupa, Gr. kupe, 
Lat. cupa, for instance, it is impossible to say whether the initial 
guttural was originally a velar or a labio-velar. Thus, unusual though 
it may appear, three different types of gutturals, irrespective of the 
vowels following them, seem to have actually existed in the original 
Indo-European, and the colourful history of their later development 
can be followed in no other single Indo-European dialect better than 
in Sanskrit. On the other hand we shall see that the various subtle 
phonetic phenomena concealed behind the familiar forms of Sanskrit 
gnttnrals and palatals can be discovered only with the help of other 
Indo-European dialects. 

Another peculiar feature of the Indo-European sound system 
is its foiu: categories of occlusives, namely surd, surd aspirate, sonant 
and sonant aspirate. Every series of occlusives, — guttural, dental or 
labial, — ^was composed of four distinct sounds of the above description. 
The entire system of Indo-European occlusives, may therefore be 


. i It mast be admitted however that the ipecial character of the aounds in the 
iHjgbboarbood of the pure velar in this and a few other ioetanoes ctmiiderabljr weakeoa 
(he argament for ita independent exiatence in the original Indo-European* 
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tabulated in the following way : — 



Surd. 

rd asp. 

Son. 

Son, asp. 


A 

A 

A 

A 


k 

kh 

g 

gli 

Gutturals j 

q 

qh 

g 

gh 



q> 

gx 

g^h 

Dentals 

t 

th 

d 

dh 

Labials 

p 

ph 

b 

bh 


All these various sounds occurred with very different frequency 
in the original Indo-European, The sonant aspirates, for instance, 
were much more frequent than the surd aspirates or the pure 
sonants. It is therefore surprising to see that Sanskrit is the only 
Indo-European dialect which has preserved these original sonant 
aspirates (in the modern Tndo-Aryan dialects they have become more 
or less spirantic along with the surd aspirates). In the other dialects 
they have either become surd aspirates as in G-reek, or pure sonants 
as in Iranian, Germanic and the Balto-Slavic languages, or various 
spirantic sounds have been developed out of them as in Latin and 
Celtic. Thus to Skt. bhdrami corresponds Gr. phe'ro, Goth, bano 
and Lat. fero. The original sonant aspirate is not always quite 
apparent from the corresponding forms in the Indo-European dia- 
lects, for in Sanskrit and Greek, the only two languages which have 
preserved the original aspiration, two aspirates are never allowed either 
in one and the same syllable, or at the beginning of two successive 
syllables in the same word. In all such cases one of the two aspir- 
ates, generally the preceding one, is changed into a pure surd or sonant, 
as the case may be, through dissimilation. Thus the original form of 
the Sanskrit root dah- was dhagh-, with two sonant aspirates, which 
however never appear together in any flexional form of this root. 
Generally the initial consonant drops its aspiration in favour of that 
of the final [c/. ddh-a-ti, dah-yd-te, etc.) and that is how the ancient 
Indian grammarians were led to believe that the real form of the root 
is dah-. But whenever the final sonant aspirate is compelled to 
drop its aspiration, the initial consonant at once avails itself of the 
opportunity and appears in its original aspirated form (c/. d-dhak, 
d-dhak-§-it, etc.). There are some exceptions to this rule in the older 
language in the case of flexional endings with aspirates (c/. da-dhd-thet 
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dhe~M, etc.), but they are mostly due to analogy (thus the irregular 
form da-dhd-the is visibly due to the analogical influence of da-dhd-te) 
or are purposely resorted to for the sake of obtaining clear and unam- 
biguous forms (thus the regular form of dhd- in 2, sg. Impv. act, ought 
to have been * de-M and not dhe- hi, but then it could not have been 
distinguished from the conesponding form of da ]. Very remarkable 
however is the case of nominal flexional endings with hh in whose 
case the law of dissimilation of aspirates is never observed (forms like 
bhubhydm, dhl~bhts, asthd-bhyas are quite normal, perhaps because 
these endings were joined to the stem at a later date. It is to be 
noticed that in the Badapatha these endings are regularly separated 
from the stem. Now the same law of dissimilation of aspirates is found 
also in Greek. The original stem form of the word for hair in Greek 
was thrich-, but the two aspirates alternate with each other in the 
various flexional forms of this stem, cf. thru but trichds. The verb 
echo is etymologically connected with Skt. suh- and therefore the initial 
vowel should have had spiritus asper. That it shows spiritus lenis 
instead is due to the fact that it is followed by the aspirate ch . But 
whenever this ch drops its aspiration on account of combination with 
s the initial vowel show's spiritus asper, cf. ht'xd. As in Sanskrit, so 
in Greek too, the action of this law is sometimes disturbed through 
analogy, cf. sdthe-thi instead of *sdte~tlii through the influence of forms 
like sathe'to, etc. Due to the effect of this law in Sanskrit and Greek 
the same original root sometimes assumes very different forms in 
these two languages. Thus the Indo-European root bheudh- has given 
rise to forms like bddh-a-ti, budh-ya-te, etc., in Sanskrit (root budh-, 
cf. however bhot-syd-ti) , but in Greek the corresponding forms are 
pe*th~o-rmi, punth-d-no-mai, etc. In the same way the Indo-Euro- 
pean root bhendh- has given rise to Sanskrit badh-nd~mi, ba‘bdndh-a, 
etc. (root bandh-, cf. however bhant-syd-ti) , but in Greek it appears 
in the form penth- in pentherds ‘father-in-law’ {cf. bandhu ‘relation’ 
in Sanskrit, derived from the same root). In Latin it has assumed 
the form fend- {cf. of-fend-ix) and in Germanic tbe vowel e further 
became i before the covered nasal and gave rise to the corresponding 
Germanic root bind-. 

It will appear from above that the Indo-European consonant sys- 
tem was very faithfully {^reserved in Sanskrit, but the Indo-European 
towel-system was completely changed in it. Yet even in this roipect 
Swoeimt has presraved sonm archaic features for which we look in vain 
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in the other dialects. A peculiar feature of the Indo-European vowel- 
system is its syllabic liquids. Excepting in some Slavic dialects 
these syllabic liquids have been given up in all other Indo-European 
languages, but syllabic r (r) is quite common in Sanskrit and the 
syllabic I (1) occurs at least in the root kip-. The quantity of Aves- 
tan vowels being very uncertain the existence of long diphthongs in 
the original Indo-European could not have been proved without the 
help of Sanskrit. All Indo-European short diphthongs have become 
monophthongs in Sanskrit, thus, for instance, I.-E.* ei-ti, Lith. eUi 
but Skt. e-ti; l.-'E.*bheudh-e-ti, Gr. peuth-o-mai but Skt. bddh-a-ti. 
Indo-European long diphthongs however are still real diphthongs in 
Sanskrit, but they have retained their original character only by sac- 
rificing the length of their first components. Thus Sanskrit goes with 
all the other dialects in making the long diphthongs short, but on 
account of its differential treatment of the short diphthongs it betrays 
the existence of long diphthongs in the original Indo-European. That 
all Sanskrit diphthongs were originally long is proved by the fact that 
ai au before a consonant often corresponds to ay av before a vowel, 
cf. gau-s: gdv-am, ndu-bhis : ndv-am, etc., and whenever a final diph- 
thong is dissolved through sandhi its first component is observed to 
be invariably long. Yet it is quite certain that already in the .ear- 
liest Sanskrit these diphthongs had become short, for the RV, shows 
forms like praisaydr (RV. I, 120, 5) composed of prd and isayur, and 
from the data of the Pratisakhyas it is clear that there was a strong 
tendency to pronounce the diphthong ai as ayi. From the stand- 
point of Sanskrit it is therefore incorrect and often misleading to 
transcribe Sanskrit diphthongs by ai auas is done by many Sanskritists 
even to this day. Moreover, such a historical system of transcription 
would demand ei eu in the place of Sanskrit e o. 

Passing on to Indo-European morphology we shall see that in 
this field too Sanskrit continues the old Indo-European tradition more 
faithfully than any other Indo-European dialect, but we shall also 
see that most of the various forms in Sanskrit cannot be fully com- 
prehended without comparison ’with other dialects. The Indo-Euro- 
pean system of nominal flexion expressed, firstly, the relation 
between the substantive and the verb, or, more rarely, that between one 
substantive and another (e.gf. in genitive), and secondly, the numerical 
quality of the substantive in question. . Thus from the first point of 
view the flexional forms can be divided into eight groups of so-called 
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cases, namely nominative, accusative, instrumental, dative, ablative, 
genitive, locative and vocative (in the order followed in Sanskrit) , 
and from the second into the three numb m — singular, dual and plural, 
Sanskrit alone has preserved intact all these eight cases and three 
numbers, in all the other dialects the highly complex Indo-European 
system of nominal flexion has been variously simplified. For the 
eight different cases Sanskrit has, however, only three different forms 
in the dual (one for nom., acc. and voc., one for instr., dat. and abl., 
and one for gen, and loc.). This shows that even in Sanskrit the 
dual was subjected to that process of simplification which resulted in 
its complete disappearance from many of the Indo-European dialects. 
In Latin, for instance, the dual does not exist at all as a grammatical 
category, and in Greek declension only two forms are met with in the 
dual. In Lithuanian and Old Church Slavic too the variety of forms in 
dual is considerably restricted, and in Gothic it is to be found only in the 
pronominal declension. The same tendency towards simplification may 
be observed also in the use of cases. Leaving the vocative out of 
consideration, Sanskrit has the full set of seven distinct cases, 
Lithuanian and Old Church Slavic six, Latin five, Greek and Gothic 
only four. The functions of the original seven cases were thus 
distributed among much fewer ones in the variou.s other dialects and 
in the process even the case-suffixes had to be transferred from one 
case to another. Thus though the ablative singular ending of e/o- 
stems in Latin is derived from the corresponding ending in the 
original Indo-European, the ablative plural ending is is but the 
continuation of the I.-E. Instr. plur. ending -ois. And it is well known 
that the Latin ablative combines in itself also the function of the 
original instrumental. But though in Latin the ablative holds such 
an important position it is to be noted that excepting in it and 
Sanskrit it has survived in no other language. In fact even in the 
original Indo-European the formal existence of the ablative as an 
independent case was rather precarious. In dual and plural it was 
never distinguished from the dative, and in singular it was distinguish- 
^ from the genitive only in the case of e/o-stems. 

In the Indo-European system of declension the “accent was 
sometimes on the stem and sometimes on the ending. The stem 
i^mws a fuller form where it bore the accent in the original Indo- 
Bnropean, though it may have shifted position in the known Indo- 
European dialects, and it shows a reduced form Where the original 
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accent stood on the ending. lu the technical language of the science 
of linguistics these fuller case forms are called strong and the reduced 
forms are called weak. It is curious to note that the distribution of 
strong and weak case forms is exactly the same in Sanskrit and 
Greek — the only two languages in which the subtle action of accent 
can be best studied. This gradation of stem in the nominal flexion 
did not escape the eye of Piinini who designated the strong forms by 
the technical term sarvanamasthflna, but understood by it only the first 
five forms in Sanskrit declension. Modern linguistics would include 
in this category also the locative (and the vocative) of singular. In 
the declension of pitdr, for instance, the stem in the strong forms 
is 'pitar- (the form pita in nom. sg. is due to a special cause), and in 
the weak forms it is pitr- or pitr- according as it is followed by a 
vowel or a consonant. In Greek too the corresponding strong form of 
this stem is pater- and its weak form is pair- or paira- according to 
the* nature of the following sound. Thus for Skt. strong forms pita, 
pitar-au, pitdr-i we find in Greek pater, pater-e, pater-i (original loc. 
become dat. in Greek), and for the Skt. weak form pitr'-su we have 
an exact parallel in Gr. patrd-si. The original state of things has 
been greatly disturbed both in Sanskrit and Greek, so that analogous 
forms do not always correspond to each other in them. Moreov.er 
there is reason to believe that in some cases at least the strong form 
was extended also to other positions already in the original Indo- 
European. 

Coming to the endings themselves, it is necessary only to cast a 
glance on the corresponding flexional systems of the various Indo- 
European dialects to he convinced that they are variations of one 
original prototype. Everywhere we find an -s in nom. sg., an -m in 
acc. sg., an -dm in gen. pi., etc. Apart from isolated cases in 
particular languages there is real difficulty only in conciliating the 
consonantal endings with bh in Sanskrit with the corresponding 
endings in some of the other dialects. From the standpoint of these 
endings the Indo-European dialects may be divided into two groups as 
from the standpoint of Indo-European gutturals, but the groups thus 
formed do not by any means coincide with each other. The endings 
in one group of dialects, including Sanskrit, Armenian and Latin, 
seem to be derived from forms characterised by a bh (cf. Skt. -bhyas t 
Lat. -bus), whereas in another group, including the Balto-Slavic and 
the Germanic languages, the corresponding endings are characterised 

6 
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by an m instead {cf. Lith, -mus, Old Ch. SI. -mu, Goth, -w in dat. 
pi.). Thus in each of the bh and m groups are included both Centum 
and Satsm languages. The ending -phi or -phin in Homeric Greek, 
which seems to have been used indiscriminately for all cases and 
numbers, is a precious relic in Greek of the bh- endings. Yet however 
the distinction is not always clear between these two bh and m- groups, 
for though O.Ch.Sl. belongs to the m group, its tebja (2. pron. dat. 
sg.) exactly corresponds to Latin tibi, wliose ending is evidently 
derived from a bh- form. Such anomalous forms naturally suggest a 
probable clue to the original distribution of bh and m- endings. 
Perhaps the 6/i-endings were originally associated with pronouns alone 
and the m-endings with the nouns, but later through analogy in 
certain languages the hli-endings were generalised also for the nouns 
and in others the ^n-endings almost wholly dispossessed the 6/i-endings 
of their own dominion. Be that as it may, in Sanskrit every bl- 
ending seems to be a combination of bhi with some other element : — 
hhis in Instr. pi. seems to be nothing but this bhi augmented by an 
s which characterises every plural case form excepting the genitive. 
In the dual ending -bhyam, the same bhi is augmented by am, 
certainly connected with the -am which plays such an important part 
in Sanskrit pronominal inflection (cf. Lat. tibi: Skt. tubhy-am, Lat. 
mihi: Skt. mdhy-am), and in the plural ending -bhyas it is augmented 
by -o(s). Now if these augment elements are left aside as later 
adjuncts we get also for Sanskrit, just as in Homeric Greek, an ending 
-bhi which was used indiscriminately for various cases and numbers. 
Moreover it is to be noticed in this -connection that the bb-endings in 
Sanskrit, both in dual and in plural, evince a peculiar tendency to 
repeat themselves. Various other ‘ anomalies ’ of Sanskrit inflexion 
would appear to date from the hoary antiquity if the other Indo- 
European dialects are compared. The ending -dsas in nom. pi. of 
e/o-stems in Vedic has been for long a puzzle to linguists, but 
the explanation given by Meillet is now generally accepted. 
According to M. this double ending was resorted to in Vedic in the 
case of e/o-stems in order to make the number of syllables in the nom. 
pi. of these stems conform to that of similar forms of other stems ; 
e/o-stems were always regarded as the norm of Indo-European 
inflectional stems, but M. proved that i and u-stems (I.-E. ei eu 
stems) have a better claim to be regarded as such, for the disyllabic 
devds was changed into the trisyllabic devisas in analogy with the 
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trisyllabic dhayas (from dhi). Now it is really surprising that the 
double ending in the nom. pi. of e/o-stems seems to be of Indo- 
European antiquity, for the Old English form dSmas (stem, ddin) in 
nom. pi. can be satisfactorily explained in terms of the phonetic laws 
obtaining in Germanic languages entailing the loss of final syllables, 
only if it is as.sumed that the original ending had been a double one. 

The most difficult chapter in the Sanskrit grammar is decidedly 
that on the verb. It is mostly in connection with the verbal system 
that the ancient Indian grammarians failed to render a faithful 
account of the language of the Vedas, for they missed the fundamental 
point that the vast multitude of forms making up the Sanskrit verbal 
system is divided in the first line according to moods into the forms of 
indicative, injunctive, subjunctive, optative and imperative. This 
mistake was also natural, for in the days of Classical Sanskrit, 
when these grammars were written, the original verbal system 
had been greatly simplified. But even the Vedic verbal system 
offers but a very incomplete picture of the original Indo-European 
verbal system. To begin with, we shall have to be prepared to 
admit that the Indo-European verbal system was essentially of a 
non-temporal character, that is to say, every verb form expressed 
rather tlie how than the when of a particular action. Exceptibg 
the use of the preverb e to indicate past action, which appears as 
augment in the augment tenses of Sanskrit, Avestan, Armenian and 
Greek, there was to all appearance nothing in the Indo-European 
verbal system to express the temporal quality of the action concerned. 
The perfect stem of a verbal root, for instance, does not signify a 
past completed action but expresses a certain condition of the subject 
resulting from a previous action. The perfect form vo'da signifies 
that the subject has discovered a certain thing and therefore knows 
it thoroughly. Similarly dadhara from dhar- signifies that the subject 
is on the way to get hold of a certain thing as the result of some 
previous action. Thus ydt saydm juhdti rdtryai tena dadhara signifies 
“in that he makes offering in the evening he secures (Agni) for 
the night.” There is not the slightest suggestion of a past tense 
here. The perfect has exactly the same function in Homeric Greek, 
though in the oldest Latin and Germanic the perfect shows a fully 
developed temporal meaning. The difference between the present 
and the aorist too lay originally only in the manner of action and 
the future was hardly distinguished from the subjunctive, a fact which 
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explains why the future of Latin third and fourth conjugations is 
derived from the Indo-European subjunctive. Prom all this it would 
appear that our Indo-European forefathers had not yet learnt to 
think beyond the present when the general dispersal of their tribes 
began. With the growth of civilisation their descendants learnt to 
discriminate between past, present and future, but to express the new 
ideas they had at their disposal only the older forms whose function 
was altogether different. Hence the almost insuperable difficulty in 
the way of reconstructing anything like a complete picture of the 
Indo-European verbal system. 

Yet what we can infer about it clearly shows that the Indo- 
European verbal system was fundamentally different from tlie verbal 
system of Classical Sanskrit, Greek or any other Indo-European 
dialect. From the school grammars of these languages, it would 
appear that the bare mention of a particular root is enough to develop 
and set forth in all its details the complete verbal system, but a 
historical study of these languages will soon dispel this idea. It 
will show that almost every root has its own special features, that 
by no means are all the roots susceptible of all the voices, moods 
and tenses, and that according to the manner of action (aspecA) the 
root had to assume special forms, though in the later dialects the 
vjuriety of forms has been greatly simplified. glance at Whitney’s 

“ Boots ” will show that a wide gulf separates the actual language 

from the language of the grammars. If the above interpretation of 
the perfect is true, as it is generally considered to be, it must have 
been originally confined to verbs denoting some sort of continued 
action, and as the original function of the aorist was to express 
momentary action as opposed to durative, only verbs of the type find 
(as opposed to see) were originally eligible to aorist forms. Due to 
later confusion it is equally difficult to distinguish between the 
various original modal and temporal stems. We are familiar with 
sabjunctiveB with long vowels in Sanskrit and Greek, but traces of 
short vowel forms at their side are still abundant in these languages 
both in present and in aorist. Thus we have for present Skt. 
kpi^pat(i) find, kp^ti) and Homeric iomen find. i~men), and for 
atarist Skt. n/aatii) (ind. d-nai^-am) and Homeric teiso-mcn (ind. 
4-teia-a). These short vowel subjunctive forms, however, were gradually 
stti^lanted by the long vowel ones, evidently because they were less 
ambigaous from tbe formantic point of view. Among the temporal 
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stems sometimes the very same form functions in two very different 
capacities. Thus Skt. dbhat is imperfect, but dsthdt is aorist. 
Again the corresponding Greek forms ephe (impf.) and e'ste (aor.) 
prove that the line of demarcation between these two categories had 
been destroyed in this case already in the Indo-European epoch. 
The perfect stem has been on the whole handed down in its original 
form, for it was distinguished from the beginning not only by partial 
reduplication but also by peculiar personal endings. It is all the 
more curious to note, therefore, that in most languages the function 
of the perfect stem has been taken up by other stems, — in Latin and 
O.Ch.Sl. it has been largely supplanted by the aorist stem. 

Of the numerous modal and “ temporal” stems of the original 
Indo-European verbal system the individual Indo-European dialects have 
retained only very few. In Classical Sanskrit the aggregate of forms 
comprised in the entire system had become so limited that the Indian 
grammarians failed even to distinguish properly between the different 
moods. By a careful study of the Vedic forms and through comparison 
with other Indo-European dialects, however, much of the older verbal 
system can be still reconstructed. Thus through comparison can it 
be detected that Sanskrit has altogether shaken off the thematic 
ending c- in 1. person sg. just as Latin has done away with the 
athematic ending -mi. In Greek however both forms are living, and 
English am and German bin are lingering traces of the ending -mi 
in Germanic. 

The science of Comparative Grammar has not yet succeeded in 
tackling the syntax with the same precision and on an equally broad 
basis as phonology and morphology. Yet the comparative study of 
the allied Indo-European dialects has thrown a flood of light on many 
of the most interesting syntactical peculiarities of Sanskrit. In the 
KV. several times a singular verb form has been used in connection 
with a plural neuter substantive. This apparent anomaly could 
never have been explained without the help of Greek syntax 
which teaches that the plural neuter substantive shall always 
take a verb in the singular. Indeed the nom. pi. of neuter was 
itself often a singular even morphologically. The nom. pi. of yugdm 
was yuijd {cf. Gr. zuga) which signified a plurality of yokes, not 
however in the distributive but in the collective sense. The ending in 
yugd is evidently the same as in the nom. sg. of faminine d-stems. In 
this way the use of singular verb forms in connection with plural 
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neuter substantives receives its natural and obvious explanation. The 
use of the fern, ending -a to signify a collection of objects is a peculiar 
characteristic of the Indo-European dialects ; cf. Gr. merot, but mera 
when the plural has a collective sense, similarly Latin loci and loca. 
Enclitic pronouns exhibit a pronounced tendency in Sanskrit to occupy 
the second place in the sentence, even though it may thus give rise to 
ambiguity. Thus in ne 'n me ’gni'r vaiminard mukhan ni-spadydtai it 
may appear that the enclitic me is connected with agn^ and that the 
whole sentence signifies “so that my Agni Vaisvauara may not fallout 
of the mouth.” In fact however wie is connected with mukhdt and 
the purport of the sentence is “so that A.V. may not fall out of my 
mouth.” Is’o satisfactory explanation of this astonishing tendency of 
the enclitics to occupy the second place can be given, but Wackerna- 
gel has proved that this peculiarity is shared also by Greek and other 
Indo-European dialects. The sentence quoted above betrays another 
syntactical peculiarity of Sanskrit. The verb in the principal sentence 
generally remains unaccented, but it is accented in the subordinate 
clause, and the preverb is often detached in the principal sentence but 
is always compounded in the subordinate clause. Nothing exactly 
parallel can be pointed out in the other allied dialects but there is 
ample indication to prove that the tendency to treat the finite verb as 
enclitic was present already in the original Indo-European. Thus in 
Greek the verb is unaccented after negations and other adverbs fpre- 
verbs including the augment), cf. ou phemi, pros labe, etc. Modern 
German offers a striking parallel to Sanskrit by assigning not only a 
special position but also a special accent to the finite verb in the sub- 
ordinate clause. The Germanic form sind is but a later variation of 
I.-E. *senti, but its sonant d shows that the form from which it is 
directly derived must have been accentless. 

Lastly also in vocabulary Sanskrit bears the stamp of the original 
Indo-European. A large number of parallel forms of Sanskrit words 
in other Indo-European dialects shows that the ground stock of words 
in each of them must have been essentially identical, though however 
also from this {joint of view it may be easily proved that the original 
Indo-Europeans wcrt split up into different dialect groups. But the 
parallelism is not confined merely to the external resemblance of cer- 
tain vocables, it extends also to the special significance attached to 
them, as is not very often the case. Words generally considered to 
be synonymous in reality convey, as often as not, very widely 
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different ideas, for every sound-symbol stands for an infinite number of 
particular shades of meaning. The meaning of a word can therefore 
be visualised never by a point but by a circle. It is but rarely that 
two such circles fully coincide with each other, specially when the 
words concerned belong to different languages. But in the case of 
Indo-European dialects such coincident circles are not altogether rare. 
The father was conceived of primarily as the protector by the ancient 
Indo-Europeans. The word pita (cf. Gr. pater etc.) is connected 
with the root pd- ‘ to protect ’ and its formal difference from pdtd ‘pro- 
tector’ proves but its hoary antiquity. The highest god of the Indo- 
European pantheon was therefore called dyam pitdr, Gr. Zeu pdter, 
Lat. Jupiter, etc. The Boman patrician father was in reality the pro- 
tector not only of his own children but also of his whole clientele. It 
is this old Indo-European conception of the father which explains that 
from the Middle Ages downwards even monks vowed to celibacy are 
called ‘father.’ But the father as the begetter also occupied a high 
place in the imagination of the original Indo-Europeans, for beside 
pitd, etc., we also find words such as Skt. janitd, Gr. genetdr, 
Lat. genetrix etc., — all signifying ‘father.’ Even where different 
vocables are used, the ideas conveyed by theim are often identical. It 
is certain that man was regarded by the ancient Indo-Europeans as the 
earthly being par excellence as opposed to the gods, the celestial 
beings, — devd signifies simply ‘celestial.- Thus Lat. homo. Goth. 

V 

guma, Lith. zmuo are derived from an I.-E. root *ghzem signifying 
‘earth,’ which has given rise to Skt. ksmd and Gr, chthdn. An exact 
semasiological parallel to this group of words may be found in the 
word martya in Classical Sanskrit. In the Vedic language however 
mdrtya as well as mdrta signifies man as a mortal being. That the 
Indo-Europeans were familiar also with this conception of man as 
opposed to gods as immortal beings is proved by Gr. brotds. Av. 

V 

masya, etc. Similarly the conception of the elements of nature as it 
obtained among the ancient Indo-Europeans is fully reflected on Sans- 
krit and elucidates the analogous conceptions of the ancient Indians. 
Both for fire and water we find in the Indo-European dialects one 
set of words in neuter and another in masculine or feminine. Thus 
for ‘fire’ Skt. agin/j(m.) Lat. ignis (m.) Lith. ugnh (its fem. gender 
is of later origin), etc., on the one hand, and Hitt, pahhur, Gr, pSr 
German Fewer (all neuter), etc., on the other. Water too was some- 
times regarded as an animate object as is proved by Skt. dpoih^ Lat. 
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aqua, Goth, ahwa (all feiu.)f and soiiietiiues aa inanimate, cj. Skt. 
udakdm, Gi', h'^dor, Goth. tooiS (all neuter). An explanation of this 
curious phenomenon is to be found in the fact that both fire and water 
were worshipped as something supernatural and also used in their 
daily life by the ancient Indo-Europeans. Agn{ is the designation of 
the fire-god but Gr. pUr signifies only the kitchen-fire. In the R.V. 
dpah is always used in connection with moving waters, but udakdm 
signifies the still, inanimate water whose only characteristic feature is 
its capacity to make things wet, — hence its connection with undtti. It 
is curious to note that when this originally neuter stem was applied to 
moving waters an animate gender was attributed to it, cj. Lat. unda 
‘wave.’ 

Thus the Indo-European origin of Sanskrit is unmistakable from 
whichever point of view it may be considered. What is more, Sans- 
krit is still an Indo-European dialect in all essential features. Unless 
Sanskrit is studied in tliis light as part of a vast system of languages a 
full comprehension of its forms and structure cannot be pos.^ible. 

Dacca. 



AN ALL-INDIA NOTATION FOR 
INDIAN MUSIC. 

C. SUBBAHMANY-L 
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rilHE complaint is often made by men who are not very conversant 
with Indian music, be it Hindustani (Northern) or Carnatic 
(Southern) , that we Indians have not devised a method to write down 
our music, or if it is written down, it is not universally understandable 
unless one learns it from the very author who devised the system and 
that melodies are merely learnt by way of the ear. It is more 
often said that the notation is not even fully expressive, so that any 
student can play the music on an instrument off-band, by merely 
looking at it ; also that the compositions as made by the composer are 
often changed by tbe singer in their melodic structure ; but these 
statements are only half truths since this can very well be stated of any 
system of melodic music or of any notation. The Northern and the 
Southern systems may have different names for the twelve recognised 
svaras (or notes) within the stliayi (octave) ; but with a little patience 
one should be able to understand whatever little has been written down 
of the Indian musical melody. It is only of late within the last fifty 
years, within public knowledge that any attempt has been made to 
write down the Carnatic music with a certain amount of fair accuracy 
to denote its melodic structure. Eecently also, with the revival of 
Northern music. Pandit Vishnu Digambar and Mr. Bhatkande had 
published a large number of musical pieces to propagate it according to 
a notation devised by them. 

One predominant fact, which cannot but strike the student of both 
the systems of the Hindustani and the Carnatic music, is that there 
exists certainly a cultural unity in both. The abbreviations for the 
svaras (or notes) Shadja, Rishaha, Gandhara, Madhyama, Panchama, 

6 
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Dhaimta and Nishada, abridged generally as Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha 
and Ni, are in use with reference to Indian music 

ever since the days of Panini, the Grammarian, where Shadja 
represents the fundamental pitch or Adharasruti, of the 

singer. The subsequent history of the recognition of th'e flats and 
sharps, as the European denotes them, in Ri, Ga, Ma, Dha, Ni, 

^ need not be repeated here. SuflQce it to say that after the 
fretting in hard wax of the Saravafhi Vina of the South India, or the 
Riidra Vina of the North, the twelve different notes or svaras 
came to be recognised in Indian music. The question before us is 
whether we can devise an all-India system of notation for the melodies 
extant through tlie whole of India, which any one versed in music could 
understand and subsequently learn either to sing the melody, or play it 
on a violin or Fwa, after devoting some little time to it. Very recent- 
ly the question of adoption of the European notation for the transcrip- 
tion of all Indian njelodies was even revived in the Mysore Music 
Conference, and the adoption of the Western system of staff notation 
was carried by the casting vote of the President, as the daily papers 
inform me ; but I, for one, would not adopt for Indian melodies the 
staff notation of the European system for various reawns, which I shall 
explain as I proceed with the discussion of the notation, since it is not 
simply for the purpose of the understanding of our melodies by the 
European that a notation has to be devised. I can tell you on the 
authority of an European artist, who has been trying to learn Indian 
(both Carnatic and Hindustani) songs with reference to dancing, that 
she found it easier to learn them by the Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, 
system of India, than by the staff notation with which she was conver- 
sant in her earlier years, and this for obvious reasons. When I met, in 
London, an English author of a well-known book on Indian Music, 
and when he played before me on the piano a ^uth Indian Krithi of 
Thyagaraja in Tlaga Madhyamavathi (corresponding to the Northern 
Indian Sarany where the Ni is flat (to use the European word), the 
Baga being [ Sa, Ri, Ma, Pa, Ni, Sa Sa Ni Pa Ma Ri Sa, ( the rest of 
the notes being of the diatonic scale, he immediately changed the scale, 
that is, he did not play the melody with the Adharasruti or fundamen- 
tal Sa C. Therefore the adoption of staff notation is likely to confuse 
the Indian reader of the melody, for the whole melody is related to the 
Adharasruti and its Panchama or the fifth, and there is a further 
obvious defect, which I shall refer to later. 
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In this connection, the three systems which have been advocated 
for the writing down of music with only Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, 
may be described here. One is the South Indian system, which has 
been adopted for the varnas (a peculiar type of composition) in the 
Gayakapaijatham of T. Singaracharyulu, a renowned musician of 
Madras, who published probably the first South Indian musical books, 
in print in the Telugu language, in the eighties of the last century. 
The second is Vishnu Digambar’s system, where he also follows 
the Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni system in transcribing the music. 
Mr. Popley in his Music oj India advocates a modified staff notation 
with the words Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni in English alphabets 
capital and small, except for Sa and Pa. As an humble student of the 
Carnatic system of music for over fifteen years, also of late of the 
Hindustani system of music, and as one who has transcribed a fair 
number of songs, including songs from the Gita Govinda, as sung in 
Hindustani music, for an understanding of them, by hearing the mere 
singing of the songs, bit by bit, twice or thrice, I venture to submit for 
the consideration of musicians the following scheme, which has, 
in my opinion, decided advantages for its adoption as an all-India 
notation. 

Firstly, it is essential that the music as well as the Sa, Ri, Ga, 
Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, should be in the Devanagari character of Sanskrit, for 
the rendering of various melodies throughout the length and breadth of 
India. Secondly, the adoption of the Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha,Ni 
system is advanced, because the combination of the seven notes or 
svaras, either as in threes or fours conveys to us the familiar tone 
ot spoken words, and we are able to read the notation of the music 
as if it were printed script or language. Another point is that in the 
Devanagari character, as in other Indian languages, the letters Sa, Ri, 
Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni can be elongated simply in the same 

way as ordinary consonants in writing as If « repre- 

sents one sub-unit of time, then will represent two sub-units of 
time. Further elongations can be denoted by the suffix of a comma 
thus ( , ) for each sub-unit, or the fourth of a mdtrd of time. 

The essential features of a notation must embrace the following 
factors: (1) Easy printing, (2) symbols to present the unit of time 
stayed on in each swara, (3) tbo Sthayi (octave) to which the notes 
belong and (4) the distinction between the flats and sharps so as to be 
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easily distinguishable. With that view, it is necessary to adopt the 
following symbols. 

All melodies sung in Indian music, I find generally, have fairly 
a gamut of two octaves only, commencing from the lower Pa or Ma, 
and passing through the middle octave and rising up to a higher Pa, 
in relation to the Adhara Shadja of the singer. The middle octave 
needs no differentiation. Swaras of the lower octave may be distin- 
guished by putting a dot below them, and of the higher octave, by 
the insertion of a dot above. Thus is of lower octave and Jf is of 
higher octave. 

The time effect may be represented thus. Each melodic piece 
is seen to run, in South Indian music especially, in cycles of a definite 
number of rmtrds of time, which maj' be 4, 5, 6, or 7, or double these 
numbers as 8, 10, 12, 14 and soon. The wlfrd may be defined to be 
a unit of time. The South Indian writes down the music for, say, 
eight mdtrns, by giving four sub-units to each miitrd so that the 
musical cycle is written down in 32 sub-units. Similarly, for 14 
mdtrds of time the music would be written down in 56 sub-units. 

Where a further division is necessary, a bar thus ( ) over the notes, 

each of which runs in half the sub-unit of time, may be placed so that, 
though it is written down according to the sub-units, it can be under- 
stood to run with double pace. A double bar ( =--) may be used to 
represent a quarter of the sub-unit. 

Each rdga has a .scale in which seven or more of the selected notes 
are largely employed, and the South Indian generally writes down 
this scale or Mela Raga at the top of the piece ; and from which 
he recognises whether a particular note is flat or sharp in the 
music. It may be as well to adopt a sign to show the accidental 
svaras as they occur, instead of simply mentioning in a foot- 
note, where and in what combinations the accidental note comes, 
which is either sharper or flatter than that of the scale in which 
the particular melody is composed. In the Hindustani system of 
music, there are perhaps rarely occasions in which the Ri and 
Ga or Dha and Ni nomenclature is used for two notes within 
a semitone of each other, i.e., where Ri and Ga or Dlui and Ni are 
found as of two adjacent frets of the Vina between Sa and Pa or 
Pa and Sa respectively. It would perhaps be better therefore for 
the Hindustani system to simply have no symbols for the Suddha (or 
BUaval) scale of Northern India, corresponding to the diatonic scale of 
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the European, and using symbols b and t for flat and sharp of 
the svaras of above scale, to be printed just above the svara. It is, 
of course, understood that these twelve svaras are used in relation 
to the Adharasruti of the vocalist, or of the instrumental player and 
there is no effort at changing the Adharasruti. 

The twelve frets of the Vina on Shadaja string for Hindustani 
music may be shown thus 

b b t b b 

Then, there is the intonation of the note, by which I mean the 
peculiar way in which the svara commences, as it were, from a certain 
pitch rising to where it rests. Mr. Bhatkande has recommended the 
insertion, in brackets, of the svara, from which it develops into the 
svara in the music, just at the left-hand top corner of the latter. This 
is also very essential for the proper grasp of the melodic concept. The 
transcription of music ought to show the position at which we end the 
music : for instance, in the South Indian melodies, in the kritis (a 
type of melodic composition) of various composers there are three 
parts, the pallavi, the anupallavi and the charana. There is an elabora- 
tion in the pallavi, and after the elaboration, we stop with a certain 
sentence of the pallavi. This sentence of the ^pallavi is repeated 
finally even after the anupallavi is sung, and again after the charana 
is sung. The transcription of music should exactly show which is 
the ending piece of each of these portions of the melodic piece. 

In some cases, the Adharasruti is changed by us in Indian melody 
after a certain period of singing, as when the voice gets tired, when 
instead of the Sa, Pa, it becomes Ma, Sa, so as to enable the voice to 
reach certain higher or lower pitches. In the case of Ma, Sa, the 
Adharasruti Ma is felt to be the Adhara Shadaja and Sa is to be 
Panchama by the songster, but it is better to denote, on the melody 
itself, whether the music will be sung in the Panchamasruti, as we 
in the South call it, or the Madhyamasruti, as these two systems of 
Adharasruti are designated. 

It is also perhaps advisable to note by numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8 etc., the points where matras begin. In South India, the ‘ sam in 
rhythm, as defined in Northern Indian music, is perhaps not definitely 
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mentioned, but we are told where the accents fall/ For instance 
in cycles of 8 niatrns, the accent falls on the first, the fifth and 
the seventh matras, whereas in a cycle of six mdtras, the accent falls 
on the first and the third while the fifth is unaspirate. In the 
Hindustani music which I have taken down, I have used these 
principles to show exactly where I have felt the accent falling in the 
various rhythmic movements, as I find the similar number of mdtrds, 
as are current in South Indian music, are actually found in Hindustani 
music also. I shall make clear the system of notation, by giving a 
few lines of music in the Sa, Ri,Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni notation, of two 
or three cycles of a couple of melodies to illustrate the features of the 
South Indian method of writing them, as it differs from Vishnu 
Digambar’s system. In giving the South Indian pieces, I am 
following what has been followed for about half a century and even 
used in the present day, in a journal, Sangithdbhimani, published 
in Tamil, by an amateur musician at Madras, and I also give 
a few lines of a Hindustani song from Jayadeva’s Gita Govinda, as 
taken down by me when sung, that is, set to music, by Mr. Purohit, 
a pupil of Vishnu Digambar. 


I 


Carnatic Music. 




€ 

ifr 

1 

i i 

_il 

^ i 

! ^ 


fit q : 

i 


A line from Pallavi 
KR irNiTT lira 8 mdtrds 


1 

qr wi % q »iT, w qi, q 






1, JIH I 


Notaiion 


-t{- I qr- 


K I Words 


A line from Ahupallavi. 

1 2.3 4 . 16 6 . . .8 11 

„ qfq «f*r w „ ^ «T I „ f^rar 
irew- qrqi 

The last two anh-rndtraa carry us to the next line. 
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b 






^ , 










ir. ^ 



ft 

MW 
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— — 


’T 




^ is flat throughout the melody. Hence no sign is given. 

A line from Pallavi 
Raga Harikambodhi, 8 mdtrds. 

1 2 .3 _ .4 15 6 7 8 | 

u (T «Tr qt - ^ «ft - 

1 

q;q q 

The last three sub-units of the 2nd line, are used when repeating 
the 1st line and to carry us also to the next line. 

A line from Char ana. 


1 . 2 . . 3 . 15 . . . 

„ BI „ f*’ ^ I > , ^ Bfsr qf*f ^f*T qi, fq m 


Notation 

Words 


1 

qqqfq 

The last two sub-units of 2nd line are used for carrying to the 


next line. 


Hindustani Music, 


I. KUI— 


€ 






fq 




^ ... 

cnqf 12 mdtrds : — an occasional use of ^ and Pt :— »! is q«q varjya. 

( 1 ) 

ifjfqq Notation 

ciqfqTf Words 


(b) ^ ^ 

# ? — f?i 
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1 . . . . b f 

»t?sr»i, qf^ qr g 

_± # 

q»fq »iq»m qq »?qqfq^ft«fnqq 

»fi3 f^T-qr- ^ - ftqf^Tqq qqr w — — 

1 

q _ — — qqfq^tqnm^ 


II. Same scale as above ; — 

TUr — 5^1 q and fq — q^ . 8 yndirds 

_ 7 8 1 2 3 4__ 5 fi 

qr, q qr, q q»Wr ft qi „ ft*m qqqr qqqi q 

q ft *n fttr qq qr 

q 

7 8 _ 1 2 3 4 ^ 6 

q q^ q ,,, q’^t^ qftqq qq 

q q- ^ - • - - )!^-q- q-qr - qj- 

7 8 1. ... 2 8 4 5 f) 

q„ qq'.; qftqq qq qqw ftq qrq^ q 

q-q q- - qq q- - - qaj q - • • - qftqift 

It will be seen from the comparison of the South Indian music 
notation with the Hindustani music notation, as published by Vishnu 
Digambar, that there are certain improvements in the former : — (1) 
The printing adopted by Vishnu Digambar in three lines to represent 
the three octaves has been done away with. (2) To definitely mark and 
to give a distinctive sign for each unit and its divisions of time, such 
as twice the mdtrd, one maird, a half, one*fourth, one-eighth and one- 
sixteenth of the mdtrd, has been avoided. In the system advocated 
by me we are able to read, as I have already said, the svaras of the 
muaic as if it were a language. The one peculiar deficiency, which 
must be remedied in the Southern notation, is the addition of what 1 
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shall call ‘anu-svaras’ to describe the intonation. The South 

Indian has his concepts of Raga so clearly defined by hearing, and in the 
learning of the techni(jue of the movements, that is, deflections of the 
strings across the frets of Vina, or of the slight touches of the higher 
notes on the violin, that he does not feel it essential to denote the 
so-called anusvaras , considered necessary by Mr, Bhatkande in his 
notation. 'This anusvara for each svara, eitner at commencement or 
end, seems to me to be very necessary in the case of Hindustani music, 
and it is expected that those who undertake the publication of Hindus- 
tani melodies will solve this question more thoroughly than I am 
capable of doing. 

There is one other matter I should like to refer to, in regard to the 
indication of direction of the bow in violin play, considered necessary 
in European music, corresponding to a fresh plucking of the string on 
Vim. I have noticed that, generally, the direction of the bow of the 
violin changes, or a fresh plucking of the string is made, only when a 
fresh ‘consonant’ in the musical piece comes in. During the prolong- 
ation of vowel sounds, even when attendant with rising or falling in 
pitch, there is no change in the direction of the bow of the violin, as 
the sound of the string is kept up by the bowing, nor is a fresh pluck- 
ing of the string, in the case of the Vina, necessary unless the 
sound happens to die out. The following might also interest the 
reader, as to the adequacy, or otherwise, of the notation. During my 
European tour, when I handed the two melodic pieces, written down 
in this very notation except that I substituted for Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, 
Dha, Ni, G. D. E. F. G. A. B. to two persons, one a conductor of an 
Orchestra in London (who was something of a violin-player) and also 
to a vocalist singer whom I met in the Oriental Institute at Paris 
(who was something of a Piano-player), they after listening 
to my violin play, about a couple of times, of these melodies, 
and by subsequent transcriptions of the pieces to the staff 
notation, because they were more familiar with that method of reading 
the music, were able to play_ the melodies fairly well, of course 
without the em^bellishments which an Indian is capable of producmg. 
They have affirmed to me that for melodic music, the notation, 
as I have adopted, is fairly sufficient for an understanding of the music. 
Of course, the soul of the music cannot come in, until what may be 
termed the Ragahhava of each raga is completely assimilated and 
understood. It is here that the quarter-topes (as the English term it), 
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meaning thereby a slight rise or fall in the pitch of these 12 svaras, 
comes in, and the proper grasp of the melodic structure, alone can 
give the correct quarter-tones. The adoption of the staff notation of 
the European music will, in my opinion, tear up our musical heri- 
tage to the very roots, and it would be analogous to the printing of 
English books with a phonetic spelling, forgetting all associations and 
origins of words Besides the So, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, as pro- 
nounced in sroru-singing, both in Northern and Southern India, 
have given a distinct impress to the melodic art. As in icaru- singing 
quarter-tones are used, the structure of every melody in every ruga 
will not be disturbed if the Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni have conti- 
nued to be used, and I believe I have (juoted sufficient evidence to 
show that we should not give up this age-long heritage of expression 
in Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni of our music. 

Bomhay. 
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of the industrial system of England, and was thus directly cutting 
away at the roots of the social system over which the quarrel was 
raging. 


THE DEFEATISTS AND THE CONSERVATIVES 

At first there was a frank sense of surrender and Indians of all 

classes suffered from a feeling of inferiority with reference to English 

culture. This led to the spread of Christian influence among educated 

Bengalis during the second and third decades of the 19th century, 

just at it had done among the Mundas. The converts, as well as many 

of those who came under their influence, not only extolled the religion 

as well as the civilization of the west, but also thought that the natural 

course for India was to forsake her ancient culture and adopt modern 

European civilization in place of the old one. Europeans were looked 

upon as superior not only in mental but even in physical prowess, 

and this led to an interesting attitude towards them as proved by the 

following facts. In a newspaper published on ‘2‘2nd January, 1825,^ 

we find a gentleman denouncing the wearing of European clothes by 

Indians on the plea that it would lead to considerable scandal in society 

if a man in European habits were seen entering the zenana of a house- 

• 

hold. Marriage between European men and Indian women was looked 

upon with abhorrence, and the issue of such unions were considered as 
belonging to very low castes.^ Food cooked or touched by Europeans 
was similarly tabooed, and thus any possibility of social intercourse 
between the two communities was rendered impossible. The inferio- 
rity complex of the Indians created a feeling of mental subservience as 
well as of physical aversion with respect to Europeans at the same 
time. No doubt this was partly the natural feeling of a conquered nation 
towards the conquerors, but it is also probable that an undercurrent of 
sexual abhorrence was mixed up with it and added a certain amount of 
bitterness to the rules of taboo. That, in itself, was another expres- 
sion of inferiority complex. 

As a reaction against this, a conservative tendency slowly appear- 
ed in Bengal. At first it manifested itself among the more prosperous 
a&Ctions of the educated class, those who had not been lain low by 
liEbljitish domination ; but later on, it gained in volume and drew its 

,# 1 Brajendranath Baner;i, Sangbadpatray Sekalet Kalha, Vol. I, p. 8i% aUo Vpl. II, 

p. 1?0. 

* Ibid, VoK II. p. 185. 
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support from poor to poorer sections of the population. Due to 
this conservative tendency, the attention of the nation was, at first, 
directed towards the literature and culture of the past. Two new 
encyclopaedias were compiled in Sanskrit about this time so as to 
render the old culture of the land more familiar to the public. These 
were the Sabdakalpadrumab of Raja Radhakanta Deb (1784-lf:67) and 
the Vachaspatya Abhidbana of Taranath Tarkavachaspati (1812-1885). 
The Ramayana and the Mahabharata were, later on , translated for 
the same reason, while the Puranas as well as the Sambitas were also 
similarly treated. Through these activities, the nation not only tried 
to fortify itself against its own sense of cultural inferiority, but also 
unconsciously prepared the way for a discovery of its own soul before 
it could make that knowledge a starting point for fresh advance. 

But the movement of defending the ancient culture, which grew 
from national self-respect, was sometimes carried to excess as we shall 
presently see. Students, who had lately been reading the scientific 
literature of the west tried to read a ‘ scientific ’ meaning into every 
element of Hindu ceremonial practice. Ancient literature was hunted 
for proofs of the existence of fire-arms, balloons and the like. The 
ideal cf renunciation was also glorified to the point of absurdity. Its 
purpose was forgotten and it was praised for its own sake. This was 
done because Europe, all the while, stood for a material enrichment 
of life. * 

It is interesting to observe that in these very attempts to defend 
Hinduism, its champions paid unconscious homage to the west. Ac- 
cording to them, Hindu culture was great because ancient Hindu 
scientists had discovered the atom or had invented the balloon, fire- 
arms or certain principles of hygiene. It was thus still a surrender 
of values to the west. The spirit of self-defence had been set working 
and was manifesting itself in frantic efforts to aave the ancient culture 
of the land from complete annihilation. 

THE LIBERAL BRAHMO 8AMAJ MOVEMENT 

The first movement of a healthy nature which results from 
national self-consciousness led in the third decade of the last century 
to the foundation of the Brahmo Samaj under the leadership of Raja 
Rammoban Roy (1774-1838). The movement started by him wjw of a 

> Jadooktli Strker, /n^ tk« igfM, p. 118 1. 
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liberalizing character and its purpose was to build ap a new culture out 
of the best elements of both the east and the west, ft tried to bring 
about a synthesis between the pro-western and anti-western tendencies 
in Bengali cultural life. At first this movement gained very little sym- 
pathy, and much opposition from the public. But when it was turned into 
an expression of reaction against the cultural domination of the west 
under the leadership of Devendranath Tagore (1818-1905), it gathered 
more strength and engaged the sympathies of all those spirits who had 
suffered from European contact, but who were too liberal to join the 
conservatives in their wholesale worship of the past. Devendranath 
tried to stem the tide of conversion to Christianity, but as he was not 
radical enough in his social opinions, the progressives soon broke 
away from him to found the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, which became 
frankly pro-western in its sympathies as well as in the character of its 
ceremonial observances. But later on, Keshabchandra Sen (1838-1884), 
who had headed the revolt against Devendranath, broke away 
even from the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj to found the Navavidhan 
Samaj where he developed sympathies more akin to the Hindu 
spirit of synthesis than to the Eationalist movement of the 
west, with which the Brahmo Samaj movement had been spiritual- 
ly affiliated. Keshab’s sympathies towards the synthetic spirit 
of Hinduism was however looked upon as a clever form of 
conservatism, and led to a definite schism in the Brahmo Samaj 
which left the Sadharan church pro-western and the Navavidhan 
as the more nationalistic among the two. 

Within a short time, however, the Brahmo Samaj failed to keep 
pace with the spirit of the times. The movements of the Samaj were 
confined, more or less, to the world of opinions and of social life ; but 
what the people of Bengal were suffering from, more deeply than any- 
thing else, was a growing economic submergence under British capi- 
talism. The Brahmo Samaj movement was too far removed from this 
to stem the tide of economic bankruptcy. The pro-western leanings 
of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, as well as the sympathies ofKeshab- 
chandra towards Christianity, ^^ere not to the liking of the people in 
general. They wanted something to voice their protest against 
European domination, and any movement or leader who personified 
this protest was, for the time being, given a position of prominence, 
no matter what his real sympathies were like. The Brahmo Samaj 
failed to keep pace with this spirit of the people, and was consequently 
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thrown into the background of national life. What the country 
stood sorely in need of, was a movement which would not 
only satisfy this spirit of freedom from spiritual or cultural oppression, 
but would also hold forward the promise of economic freedom to the 
masses. But this was yet a long way in coming. 

THE NEO-HINDU MOVEMENT 

In the meanwhile, there grew up a movement in Bengal under 
the leadership of Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902) which was not con- 
servative like the earlier Hindu movement but was more progressive as 
Well as pronouncedly nationalistic in character. The Swami himself, 
however, was not a narrow nationalist in his inner sympathies, but the 
movement started by him gradually developed a character which was 
perhaps not designed by its author. 

Swami Vivekananda did not lay down any clear-cut programme 
for the nation to follow. He was a champion of the removal of un- 
touchability, as well as of the upliftment of women ; but he did not 
give any routine for them to follow. He insisted that our sole business 
was to educate the women and the untouch ables, and then leave them 
free to follow any path which they might choose for themselves. All 
his life he preached the idea that society had to be purified not by any 
outside agency, but by the growth of knowledge from within ; for, 
after all, the growth of this full knowledge was tbe object of life, and 
not the building up of a social structure, however perfect in appearance 
it might happen to be. Vivekananda also started a mission for 
carrying relief to the distressed in famine and flood, and thus indirectly 
helped to bring the educated classes in real and sympathetic contact 
with the actual conditions of life. 

Vivekananda’s appeal was thus meant more for the potential 
leaders of men rather than for the ordinary run of mankind. His pro- 
gramme, with its insistence upon self-development, has therefore had 
rather a restricted appeal. But there was another aspect of his teach- 
ing which endeared him to the public and made him for some 
time the symbol of India’s nationalism. Vivekananda believed that tbe 
highest wisdom of the Hindus was to be found in Vedanta philo- 
sophy. He asked the young men of India to go forth to the west and 
learn all that it had to teach and then come back with that knowledge 
to reorganize tbe economic life of tbe country. In return of that, he 
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asked them to give to the west the supreme lesson of Vedanta > which 
it stood sorely .in need of. But the nation understood otherwise. It 
merely found in the Vedanta another object in which it could legiti- 
mately take pride, and thus it took oue-half of Vivekananda’s teaching 
and slept over the other half, and turned the teacher into the symbol 
of a creed of which he would, at best, have been an unwilling re- 
presentative. 

However that may be, the Neo-Hindu movement did at least 
one thing. It turned men’s mind away from the liberal or the more 
westernised Brahmo movement, and laid the foundations of nationalism 
upon a Hinduism of a more purified character. 

the increasing western tide 1 

Near about the time when Swami Vivekananda died, Japan 
gained her famous victory over Russia, and the news of an eastern 
nation having humbled a European power was carried through the 
land like wild fire. It inspired the educated people of India with 
hope and led them on into a series of activities which were calculated 
to bring solidarity in the nation and give it the strength to overcome 
foreign domination. Those who had been advocating the industriali- 
zation of India, and were western-minded, now received an adde’d 
strength in their faith, for it was known that Japan had become 
great by the adoption of western methods. The history of the Russo- 
Japanese war was published in Bengali and portraits of Japanese 
heroes were printed in the vernacular papers and held up for the nation’s 
admiration. Societies and funds were organised in order to send 
students to Europe so that they might equip themselves with the 
scientific and technical knowledge of the west. 

The Swadeshi movement was started soon after this, and 
both the conservatives and the westernists worked together in order to 
foster national industries with a view to boycotting British goods and 
thus crippling Britain’s position in the market of India. The cotton- 
mills of Bombay and Ahraedabad derived much benefit from this move- 
ment but the net result of the latter, as far as the economic revival pf 
India was concerned, was of a negligible character. Several smallr 
scale and isolated efforts were made to improve the condition of the 

1 For tbe history of the growth of nationalism see " The Congress and the National 
Movement," a booklet issued by the Beception Committee of the 48th Indian Natioo|l 
Qonfress. 
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'weavers and of peasants, but the work was neither carried out whole- 
heartedly nor was it able to make much headway against the united 
interests of the Indian mercantile classes, on the one hand, and of 
the British Government, on the other. These attempts therefore broke 
down and the masses were left where they were before. 


THE GANDHI MOVEMENT 


The first movement in which the masses actively participated 
was in connection with the Non-co-operation movement of 1920. By 
intensive propaganda Mahatma Gandhi succeeded, for the first time, 
in combining the masses of India in recording a protest against the 
political domination of the west. The protest was feeble, but it had 
the merit of being a protest of the people in general and not of the 
educated classes alone, and that in itself was a great step forward. 
It is necessary, at this stage, to examine in some detail the 
political ideals and activities of Gandhi in order to understand fully 
the course which the culture of the land has been taking or is likely 
to take in the future. 

Gandhi believes that “ the sum-total of the energy of mankind 
is not to bring us down but to lift os up, and that is the result of 
the definite, if unconscious working of the law of love.’'^ He bolds 
that “ human society is a ceaseless growth, an unfoldment in terms 
of spirituality.”^ This faith in human progress forms the founda- 
tion of Gandhi’s philosophy. He holds that in spite of the fact 
that violence seems to rule our lives, yet it is the spirit of love 
which is responsible for all the progress we observe in human evolu- 
tion. So if we want to be on the side of progress, we must mould 
all our activities in conformity with this law of love. Gandhi’s 
contribution to political method consists in bis non-violent non-co- 
operation or Satyagraha, which he calls a moral substitute for war. 
In its practice, one has to convert one’s opponents not by inflicting 
suffering upon the latter, but by confining all the suffering to one- 
self. He thus either converts the opponent or, at least, breaks down 
the social or political instrument of oppression. Thus non-violence 
allows men to oppose one another and yet allow freedom to different 
conceptions of truth, so long as their upholders are prepared to 
accept p^sonal suffering as the reward for the pursuit of troth. 

» Bom, Seleotioiu from &aaibi, P> 98. 
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Non-violence is not ruthless like violence, for it does not crush and 
kill and thus leaves more room for freedom of opinion and, therefore, 
of human progress. 

Gandhi believes that nature assures a certain fixed amount of total 
wealth to man. If everybody took enough for his needs, and none 
for the satisfaction of desires, then there would be no inequality on 
earth and men would live happily. Gandhi also firmly holds that 
these needs have to be satisfied by all men through manual labour in 
connection with agriculture or its allied industries. Agriculture should 
form the central economic activity of man. Gandhi holds that 
human life is for the sake of service. Some men can serve best 
through knowledge, others through physical prowess, still others 
through commercial ability, while the rest can serve best through 
bodily labour. These four classes are the four varnas of Brahmin, 
Kshatriya, Vaishya and Su Ira. In an ideal society, men of different 
talents would all find an opportunity to serve mankind through the 
exercise of their special talents. Varnashrama is a system of defining 
men’s duties and not for securing special rights and privileges. The 
most important thing about the four varnas, in Gandhi’s version of 
Varnashrama, is that none of them is exempt from the obligation 
of manual labour so far as the satisfaction of economic needs is 
concerned. 

Gandhi’s essential political and social activities consist in applying 
the method of Satyagraha in order to restore Varnashrama in its ideal 
condition in India. In 1919 be formed an alliance with the nationalists 
during the campaign of non-co-operation. The nationalists were 
mostly Hindu, and many of them dreamt of creating a Hindu kingdom 
after ousting the British power. They thought that Gandhi was on 
their side with regard to inner beliefs ; but they did not sufficiently 
recognise Gandhi’s uniqueness with regard to his interpretation of 
Hinduism, nor did they know that his anarchistic socialism might not 
be to their liking in the end, although Gandhi professed that it had 
been derived from ancient India. 

However, the Gandhi Movement prospered with the help of the 
nationalists during 1920 and in 1930. The latter were all the time 
gathering more power among the masses. Naturally, the divisive 
spirit of nationalism drove national development, outside Gandhi’s 
immediate influence, into the alley of communalism. Within the 
Congress too the nationalists, by giving repeated promises of ‘ unity ’ 

9 
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and ‘support,’ wrenched out from Gandhi victories on their own 
behalf, i.e., on behalf of the existing order. Gandhi had to make 
concessions to landed proprietors and millowners against his creed of 
Varnashrama, and to that extent suffered defeat with respect to his 
own ideal. But when he found that he was making concessions to 
them until his own principles were at a vanishing point , he made a 
rally and left them in order to follow more closely his plan of Varna- 
shrama. The initiation of the Village Industries Association at the 
last Congress was only a move in this direction. 

The more orthodox westernists have never recognized Gandhi 
as their political leader and have left him either to follow the path 
of nationalism as learnt from Italy or Ireland, or of communism as 
learnt from Russia. Deprived of the support of Gandhi, as well as 
through the opposition of the Government, the former have been 
driven into fruitless individual terrorism. And only the communists 
now remain among those with a western outlook, who seem to have 
any future before them. 

India in the near future will thus see a competition between 
western influence in the shape of communism and the unique ideals of 
Gandhi, who although professing to take his stand upon the ancient 
ideals of India, rejects all the historical development which those 
ideals bad been subjected to in India. The more orthodox nationalists 
alone take their stand upon Indian history as it actually was, and are 
trying to maintain the social and economic arrangements which were 
thrown up by Indian historical development. i3ut so long as Gandhi 
and the communists are working against them among the masses, 
there does not seem to be any chance for the conservative spirit to 
spread ; and communalism will therefore be gradually driven away 
from among the masses. It will take refuge among the middle-classes 
alone this time, where an alliance is soon likely .to be formed between 
the orthodoxy of the Hindus and the Muslims, in order to combat the 
spread of communism and of Gandhism among the masses, for both of 
them are sources of danger to orthodoxy. 

ANTIIROPOLOOICAI, RESULTS 

This is the course which the history of Bengal, and of India, 
has been following within recent times. The reaction against 
European domination has sometimes strengthened the conservative, 
and sometimes the progressive attitude, and these moods have varied 
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within wide limits according to the character of personal leadership. 
Culturally the varying moods have been of the greatest significance 
as they have created biases in favour of particular brands of 
culture. 

The press and schools came into existence in Bengal during the 
first flush of western influence in the early decades of the I9th 
century, while about the third quarter of the 19th century, there 
were started methods of political association in imitation of the west. 
After the Eusso-J apanese war, the pro- western bias received a fresh 
impetus, and political organizations of a more active character, both 
open and secret in nature, were started all over the country. There 
also grew a strong opinion in favour of the industrialization of 
India so as to bring it in line with the progressive nations of the west. 
On the other hand, when a conservative spirit has prevailed, it 
has added fresh life to decaying institutions like caste, just as it has 
stimulated an interest in Sanskrit or vernacular literature or restored 
lost ideals in life, art and philosophy. 

When again the life of the people has been oriented towards a new 
ideal, as in the Gandhi movement, it may have stimulated both the 
conservative as well as the pro-western tendencies by its challenge of 
action, or added strength to them in course of its own retreat, but it 
has also created, in moments of victory, certain phases of culture 
which are not the repetition of anything gone by, but which are new 
in the cultural history of the land. The nature of these new items, 
like a new method of warfare like Satyagraha or an idealised 
Varnashrama may be unstable, but it is a mood like this, which 
springs from the orientation of attention neither to the past nor 
to the present but towards a future which has apparently little 
justification either in the past or the present, that gives birth to a 
cultural item which is new in the history of mankind. And of such 
orientation, faith forms the mainstay. 
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Kheya or “Crossing” is the record of tlie feelings ond experiences 
of one of the most significant periods of our poet’s spiritual life. In 
his soul the consciousness of the Absolute has now taken the form of 
a sense of divine companionship. The Deity has become the central 
fact of his life. The object of his constant intuition is this Object of 
supreme desire. It is this craving, this restlessness, which has made him 
a pilgrim and a wanderer. It is a longing to go out in search of his soul's 
own country, its own male. The poems describe some of the stages of this 
spiritual pilgrimage with great psychological and mystical insight; the 
pilgrim goes because he has been called ; because he tnust go if he is to find 
rest and peace; and he leaves his all behind him and sets out. The poem 
“Traveller” shows how very keen his heart s desire is. The world 
tries to bold the pilgrim back, seeking to tempt him with the fresh and 
rich joys of life and the happiness of the home of men, but all in vain. 
The Call of the Infinite has come, the pilgrun must start at once. The poem 
is pervaded by a strange and mystical atmosphere the sleepless spirit that 
comes from the heart of the midnight, or, as it were, tin* tne-ssage of those 
dear friends of his, the immortal silent stars of the sky. 

Traveller, ranst you go? 

The night is still and the darkness swoons upon tlie forest. 

The lamps are bright in our balcony. 

The flowers all fresh, and the youthful eyes still a wake. 

I.s the time for your parting come? 

Traveller, must you go? 

The merry meetings, the multifarious joys of the earth, which have been 
celebrated in the previous volumes of verses and fiction with such ecstasy 
and rapture, are just suggested; we just seem to catch a glimpse of the 
banquet-hall, with its festive lamps and its harp’s music, its young 
revellers and its flowers and songs; but the traveller cannot participate 
in these festivities any longer, be must go; under the image of a pilgrimage 
the poem suggests much of the history of the soul in its journey nnwarf. 
The restlessness of the traveller, his departure from his normal life and 
interests, the dark night into which he plunges, the glimpses of the desti- 
nation far away, — all these are there in these verses; yet the temptations of 
the past life, the wayside allurements cannot hold him back ; the soft and 
gently caressing pleasures have lost their charm for him and the horseman 
must ride forth into the unknown. 


We have not bound your feet with our entreating arm*. 

Your doora are open. Your horse stsnd* saddled at the gate. 

If we have tried to bar your pasiaae, it wa* but with our song*. 
Did we ever try to hold you back it wa* but with our eye*. 
Traveller, we are faelpleas to keep you. 

We have only our tears. 
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The poet’s soul is eager to commence its homeward journey, but he knows 
also how strong is the bond of attachment with which he is tied; and this 
feeling has found a most poignant expression here. All the arrangements 
for the journey have now been completed, the preparations have been made, 
and yet this last-minute entreaty has a singularly pathetic appeal. But 
our great artist of the Art of Tnfe who has drunk life almost to the lees and 
known, intimately and at first hand, all the aspects of the great drama 
of enjoyment, must now abandon all these things which are now but 
impediments to his spiritual quest and will listen to no entreaties, how- 
ever tender and gentle and sweet. The natural magnetism will draw the 
pilgrim along the road from the Many to the One. The call has come. 

What quenchless fire glows in your eyes ? What restless fever runs in your blood? 

What call from the dark urges you? 

What awful incantation have you read among the stars in the sky that with a 
sealed secret message the night entered your heart, silent and strange? 

The call from the dark is the call of the great Beyond, the same 
call which came to the poet earlier in life, as we find it in Vtsarga and 
other volumes of poems. “lam restless. I am athirst for far away things. 
My soul goes out in a longing to touch the skirt of the dim distance. O 

great' Beyond, 0 the keen call of thy flute I am eager and wakeful, 

I am a stranger in a strange land. Thy breath comes to me whispering an 
impossible hope. Thy tongue is known to my heart as its very own. 0 Far- 
to-seek, 0 the keen call of thy flute.’’ The same message had already been 
brought to the poet’s heart by the unknown messenger when he was writing 
Kalpana and Eshanilta and Naivedya. 

It is impossible for the traveller to tarry any longer on the river-shores, 
among the homes of men; his near and dear ones cannot keep him, the 
call of One who is the nearest and dearest to his heart has reached him 
and it is irresistible. A very great change has come over him, a quench- 
less fire glows in his eyes and a restless fever is in his blood. 

The Infinite has touched him and the Eternal has beckoned to him. 

In the last stanza his former friends and companions make a last 
appeal to the traveller ; it is in reality his own former life, his life of 
soft joys and pleasures trying to call him back, to hold him from his 
quest, and to keep him from his search for the Absolute, a search so 
strange and awful, in the dark, silent night. 

If you do not care for merry meetings, if you must have peace, weary 
soul we shall put our lamps out and silence our hearts. 

We shall sit still in the dark in the rustle of leaves, and the tired 
moon will shed her pale rays on your window. 

0 traveller, what sleepless spirit has touched you from the heart of the 
midnight ? 

The message that has come to the poet has found more definite expres- 
sion in the poems of OHanjali and Gitimalya ; for instance, the same awe- 
inspiring, silent, deep and gloomy atmosphere is there in the poem, “ Light, 
oh where is the light ? Kindle it with the burning fire of desire.’’ 

“ The message is that thy lord is wakeful, and he calls thee to the love- 
tryst through the darkness of night. The sky is overcast with clouds and 
the rain is ceaseless. I know not what this is that stirs in me — ^I know 
not its meaning. The night is black as a black stone. Let not the hours pass 

by in the dark A moment’s flash of lightning drags down a deeper 

gloom on my sight, and my heart gropes for the Unknown, the Beyond 
where the music of the night calls me. 
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The Traveller in the present piece {Pathik in Kheya) has read this 
music of the night, and it has penetrated into his deepest heart. The music 
of the pleasures of the earth cannot therefore fascinate him now ; he must 
march onward, though his path lies through the darkest and most danger- 
ous forests, for he knows that his Friend and Lover can be approached 
only along this path. We find the same idea in another poem of Gitanjali : 
“ I have no sleep to-night; ever and again I open my door and look out 
on the darkness, my friend ! I can see nothing before me. I wonder 
where lies thy path ! By what dim shore of the ink-black river, by what 
far edge of the frowning forest, through what mazy depth of gloom art 
thou threading thy course to me, my Friend In this poem the Traveller 
himself goes forth to meet his Friend; he cannot tarry, he leaves the bright 
lamps and harps and flowers behind and sets out. 

The goal of his quest, the destination of the journey of love is the same 
mysterious country towards which the Traveller in the Gitanjali and Balaka 
poems marches in joy and love; in all these we find that one symbol, that 
same pilgrimage idea which appears so often in the mystical literature of 
all countries eastern and western. 

The whole book of poems has appropriately been named Kheya or Cross- 
ing ; the soul has entered into the great stream of spiritual life, the 
self is torn away from the world in which all its natural affections and 
desires are rooted and is carried towards the supreme consummation of 
life’s aspirations; it parses through the stress and anguish of the Dark Night 
and draws nearer nnd nearer i o the Lover The renewed and ecs’ atic* awareness 
of the Absolute brings with it of necessity the awareness of the self’s con- 
tinued separation from the Lord of Life ; and the intense feeling of pain 
and deprivation, of dimness and helplessness, is again a stimulus to the 
growth of a new life The first poem, “ The Last Ferry,” depicts the poet as 
waiting all alone, homeless, and companioniess and forlorn, on the banks of 
a deep stream, for the ferryman, who will row him across in the darkness of 
the night to his destination. The sense of spiritual gloom is deep and strong 
and the whole atmosphere is dreamy. The stream is a Bengal river, with 
a silvery peace resting on \n>th land and water, with a few boats drifting 
along ** like shadows moving among the shadows ” and the fringe of trees 
on the bank steeped in a deep blue. The river is probably the Ganges, 
one of the poet’s most dearly beloved friends. One remembers how in his 
earlier days he had enjoyed long periods of supreme bliss on its banks, 
in the company of his brothers and friends ; in his Reminiscences he has 
described one of these periods with very tender and deep feeling. But in 
the poem “ Last Ferry ” we find the whole atmosphere changed ; the poet is 
now all alone, waiting for his last voyage to begin, with his Eternal Lover 
as his pilot and sole companion. 

The same theme constitutes the main note of a few other lyrics and 
songs, conveying in their delicately soft and gentle strains the conscious- 
ness of the intimate companionship and union with the Fellow-traveller ; 
on© of these “ Who art thou, O Ferryman, who rowest the boat to and 
fro across the river ? ” is remarkable for its ineffably sweet music and its 
dreamy atmosphere, reminding the reader of some of the Evening Songs 
and some of Tagore's recent songs in Prabahini, The poet has lost his 
heart to the Ferryman and he would leave his all and go and join the 
Bower; the shadows of the evening suggest the evening of the poet’s life 
and he is aware that the time has come for him to set out and sail towards 
the Great Beyond. 

In another poem ** In the Sea” the poet speaks of his voyages down the 
narrower stream of his earlier life of earthly joys, and at last comes into the 
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Great Ocean and joyfully accepts his lot, which is to pass beyond the domain 
of the known and familiar, singing the joyous songs of the shoreless seas ; 
“ let the banks be blotted out for good, it does not matter if nothing is visible 
now; let the fathomless deep respond to the call of the ever-free wind ; let 
me pass along all at once to the land of the One without a second, and let 
me spread out both my arms to embrace the great unbounded Unknown! '' 
The verses are quite vigorous and ecstatic in their rapturous delight, and 
the pilgrim goes forth boldly and unhesitatingly, without casting a longing, 
lingering look behind. 

“The Journey's End" opens with a splendid description of an early 
morning, the dawn of the poet’s own wandering life when the call of the 
road had reached his heart and had fascinated him altogether ; the travel-mad 
wanderer would move further and further onward, lured on by the very charm 
of the road at his feet and always seeking the unknown and the mysterious. 
He could not realise at that time w^ho it was whom he was seeking and 
why ; he travelled on and on without rest or turning back; his constant 
hope was that he would be able to meet the unexpected and the sudden 
at every turn of the road. But all that seeking and waiting is over now, 
and the wanderer has come to the end of his quest ; Love draws him irresis- 
tibly from the Many to the One and the sole desire of his heart is to row 
his ferry-boat towards his supreme destination, the heart of his Lover: 
now he has learned the great truth of his owm life, and he has abandoned 
all his .desires for the unexpected and the sudoen. ’through all these 
metaphors of pilgrimage to a goal, says Evehn Underhill, there was 
the definite idea that the travelling self in undertaking the journey, 
is fulfilling a destiny, a law of the transcendental life obeying an 
imperative need. Indeed this idea grows deeper and deeper through most of 
Tagore's religious poems of this period as well as his symbolical dramas. The 
poem “ Nest and Sky " shows the joy of this child of the Infinite in his 
wanderings in the limitless blue. Tagore feels that his life in the nest 
can no longer suffice for him and that he must now go forth to meet the 
Absolute. 

This emergence of the transcendental faculty, or mystic sense, illus- 
trates one of the most significant stages in the spiritual life of the con- 
templative. Transcendental matters, it has been said, are for most of us 
always beyond the margin; because most of us have given up our whole 
consciousness to the occupation of the senses and permitted them to 
construct there a universe in which we are contented to remain. 
Now in persons of mystical genius, in the natural explorers of Eternity, 
the transcendental faculty, the eye of the soul, is not merely present in 
embryo, but is highly developed ; and is combined with great emotional 
and volitional power. In the great mystics these mighty tracts of 
personality, lying below the level of normal consciousness, are of un- 
usual richness. The mystics have roused the dweller in the innermost 
from its slumbers, and round it have unified their life. Heart, Reason, 
Will are there in full action, drawing their energy not from the shadow- 
show of sense, but from the deeps of true Being. 

The poems of Kheya, Gitanjali^ Gitimalya^ Gitalit Balaha, and Purabi 
amply demonstrate the emergence and gradual development and ultimate 
victory of this transcendental faculty in the life of our poet ; this move- 
ment of his soul towards the Absolute has been a genuine life-process ; 
and these poems are the spontaneous expression of the rare personality 
pf this poet of the Infinite, this Pilgrim of Eternity. 
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The poem “ Nest and Sky ” shows how Tagore himself realised at this 
period the emergence of this genius for the Absolute, this Love for the 
Infinite Blue; he feels that the period of confinement in the nest is over and 
the solitary adventures of his soul are to begin now ; his poems are hence- 
forth to describe the workings of the mystical consciousness, the flight 
of the Alone to the Alone. Like Whitman he prepares himself for 
“a passage to more than India,” and joyfully announces a life that shall 
be copious, vehement, spiritual, bold. The life in the nest is sweet ; but 
even sweeter is the life in the sky, and he sings rapturously of his 
ineffable delight in the heavenly flights. The verses cannot fail to remind - 
the reader of an earlier poem {in the Naive dij a) ‘‘ Thou art the sky and 
thou art the nest as well.” The first few stanzas of the present poem as 
also of the Naivedya sonnet describe the joys and beauties of the life of 
nature, and even there the images of the morning and evening are 
remarkably similar. ‘‘ There comes the morning with the golden basket in 
her right hand bearing the wealth of beauty, silently to crown the earth. 
And there comes evening over the lonely meadows deserted by herds, through 
trackless paths, carrying cool draughts of peace in her golden pitcher from 
the Western Ocean of Rest.” These re-appear in Kheya in a condensed form 
as ” The victorious journeying forth of dawn, the sad silence of evening.” 
The earlier poem speaks of the colours and sounds and odours which 
enclose the soul in the nest ; and ” Nest and Sky ” seems to convey to us 
these shapes and hues, these natural stirrings and activities themselves, in a 
surprisingly vivid manner. ” Sitting in my nest, I sang the varying chant 
of light and shadow. I mingled with that song the restless life of the 
woods the heavy weariness of noon, the deep peace of the night tide, the 
glorious march of victory of early morning, and the pale, meek speechless 
quiet of evening ; the trembling of the leaves and the bursting forth of 
flowers; the pattering down of the rain drops in the July nights, and the 
chirping of insects at play in their holes; of the hints and whispers of going 
and coming, of the sudden gusts of the winds, the wistful messages of the 
bamboos in the sweetly perfumed full-moon nights ; and all the odours of 
grass and leaves and earth, and all the musical strains of all the seasons 
were intimated, mingled with the song sung in the nest.” 

The poet had thus celebrated the life which is immanent in every shape 
and form and hue in the green nests of our mother earth, in his earlier lyrics 
and his music and had given himself to this task with real zest. He had been 
an affectionate singer of the Infinite which manifests itself in the finite, 
in the little homes of earth-born creatures ; but now he has to begin a new 
strain, “Am I to sing to-day the lonely song of the blue sky? Must I lot 
my freed soul wander, forgetful of the ties of the nest I Shall my life 
mingle entirely in the light that has no shadow, in ecstatic bliss, in absolutely 
companionless solitude, freed from all bonds and affections, in the odourless 
airs and the absolutely blank regions of silence? I shdll soar upward, 
singing my meaningless bird-notes in full-throcted ease. I cannot now 
fathom the mysterious depths of my soul, I forget all fears and all desires, 
when I drink this nectar of joy in bare, sheer, absolute freedom.” 

The lines are like “an invitation into space” (Wordsworth). They give 
the reader an inspiring certitude of boundless spiritual growth, of the in- 
finite aspirations of the soul; they are charged with the joy of Shelley’s 
Skylark; the spirit of the verses is a note of bold triumph surpassing, in its 
feeling of delight in the Infinite, the Kalpana poem “Though the evening 
comes with silent steps and slow,” though it is undeniable that the latter 
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is vastly superior when all the various elements of poetic excellence are 
taken into consideration. The sky in that first piece of Kalyana was of 
course a dark, dismal, terrible thing, “a pageantry of fear/’ 

Some of these Kheya poems bring before our mind’s eyes the loneliness 
of the author’s life. In “Unnecessary we find the maiden carrying her lamps 
to the river or to the Carnival, while the poet stands all alone in the dark, vain- 
ly requesting her to lend him her light. “ On the slope of the desolate river 
among tall grasses I asked her, ‘Maiden, where do you go, shading your 

lamp with your mantle ? My house is all dark and lonesome lend me 

your light.’ I stood alone among the tall grasses and watched the 

timid flame of the lamp uselessly drifting in the tide.” He meets her again 
in the silence of the gathering night and says, ‘‘Maiden, your lights are 
all lit. ..then where do you go with your lamp? My house is all dark and 
lonesome, lend me your light.” And again his prayer goes unheeded. 
In the third stanza the poet stands in the moonless gloom of midnight 
making the same request to the maiden with the lamp and this time too 
he makes it all in vain. 

]n The End ” (Samapti) the wanderer returns home in the evening, for 
his journey is done and his business with the world has to be closed; he 
has to forget the activities of the day and to prepare himself for the n'ght; 
he is weary and he must take rest. The silence of the nightfall seems to 
pervade the whole poem. 

CaUutta. 
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INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS 

Twenty-Second Session 

OPENING ADDRESS 

BY 

HIS EXCEr;LHNCy the rioht honourable freeman 
FREEMAN-THOMAS, EARL OF WILT,1NGD0N, 
P.(L, Ci.M.S.I., (LM.I.E., Pr.O.M.G., G.B.B., 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 


York Excellency, Dr. Hutton, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

This is the fourth occasion upon which the Indian Science Congress 
has met in Calcutta. The first was the inaugural meeting held in 1914 in 
the rooms of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. It met again in Calcutta in 
1921, by which date the activities of the Congress had outgrown the capa- 
city of the rooms of the Asiatic Society; and also in 1928. After the 
lapse of seven years, it re-assembles in the great city of its birth. 
This is a well-deserved tribute to the intellectual and scientific attrac- 
tions of Calcutta ; but the very periodicity of these sessions in one centre, 
however eminent, illustrates the importance which the Congress attaches 
to maintaining touch with the length and breadth of India. Thus it is 
that you have visited in turn Madras, Bombay, Bangalore, Lahore, 
Lucknow, Allahabad, Patna and Nagpur. This is in the fitness of things. It 
is apt to be forgotten that India is a sub-continent, with many centres of 
vigorous and expanding intellectual life. A body, which confines its acti- 
vities to any one place, can never achieve that synthesis of national service 
which must be the aim of, as indeed it is the sole justification for, an all- 
India organisation. 

Though your activities thus extend throughout India and though they 
indubitably exercise a wide-spread and an expanding influence, the Viceroy 
has never yet been present at one of your meetings. My distinguished 
predecessor. Lord Irwin, was unfortunately prevented by illness from being 
present in 1928. I am glad that, in this respect, I have been able to establish 
a precedent; I am confident that my friend and joint patron of this session 
of the Congress, His Excellency Sir John Anderson, will not grudge me the 
pleasure (which would otherwise have fallen to him) of opening the present 
session and of affording a practical demonstration of the keen jnterest which 
I and my Government take in your deliberations. 

I am even more glad that my presence here to-day coincides with what 
rnay be termed the “coming of age’’ of the Congress. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
historical generalisations run the risk of giving an imperfect expression of the 
truth. Truth has many facts, and the greater the brevity of a generalisation, 
the greater may be its imperfection ; but I suggest that I run the least risk of 
this imperfection in describing our present age as predominantly the age of 
^ience. Every aspect of human activity bears testimony to this contention. 
Even literature has been enriched by the concepts and terminology of science. 
Economics and industry depend, for progress, on its quickening force. 
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Human life has been shorn of many terrors of disease by the light which 
scientific investigation has thrown on their causes and' on the methods of 
their prevention and cure. The data of science have provided new and fasci- 
nating material for those brilliant minds whose speculations seek the inner 
meaning: of the nature of life and the universe. 

India, the birth-place of philosophy, cannot but aspire to an active and 
honourable share in these movements, whether utilitarian or philosophic. 
But, as I have already suggested, India is a land of vast distances, and the 
isolation of scientific workers presents a grave disadvantage; it is, therefore, 
at least something that, once a year, leaders in science have been enabled to 
meet together in order to exchange experiences and also to examine and 
discuss the several contributions which have been made by scientists in 
India to the common stock of scientific knowledge. I offer my sincere good 
wishes not only for the successful deliberations of the present session, but 
also for the future development of your Association which, having completed 
twenty-one years of fruitful activity, now “comes of age/' In the days that 
lie before us, India will need, more than ever before, your help aod guidance. 

It may be asked what part does the Government play or propose to 
play in India's contribution to science. Members of the Congress will need 
no elaborate reminder of what the Government of India have done and are 
doing in this respect. Three Scientific Services, whose work has won world- 
wide recognition owe their inception and existence to their initiative. I 
refer to the Geological, the Meteorological and the Zoological Surveys of 
India. Further, the Medical Eesearch Department of the Government of 
India and the Indian Research Fund Association, which is financed by 
them, have done much to alleviate human suffering in combating those fell 
diseases which are still so powerful and so destructive. 

In the promotion of agricultural research, on which the prosperity of 
our agricultural masses so vitally depends, they still take a useful share 
through the agency of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch, The 
problems of India's forests, a great economic asset, also receive attention in 
the laboratories of the Forest Research Institute, at Dehra Dun. Again, a 
Bureau of Industrial Information and Eesearch is in the process of forma- 
tion; and only last month a congress of Road Engineers met to devise ways 
and means of organizing research in problems of road construction. 

In modern times, a country without maps is a “ dark continent." 
The preparation of such maps has been accepted in India for many years 
past as an important function of the Government ; the topographical 
maps of this country, which the Survey of India produce, bear comparison 
with those of any other country. 

This enumeration of the Central Government’s activities has not been 
made in any spirit of self-congratulation ; it is intended merely to indicate 
that I and my Government have not been unaware of the benefits which 
should be derived from scientific research. I hasten to add that we shall 
continue to render assistance in these directions to such extent as our 
resources permit. Nor is my account in any sense exhaustive of the 
share of the State in scientific research. Under our present constitutional 
structure, responsibility for many, branches of scientific activity, as, for 
example, in medicine, industry and agriculture, rests, within their own 
territorial limits, with provincial Governments. I liave not touched upon 
their achievements owing to limitations of time as well as of information. 

But, Ladies and Gentlemen, Government can be only a single 
factor in what is a nation-wide undertaking. Scientific research 
demands the sympathetic interest and the effective support of all 
who have India’s welfare at heart ; of Governments, Central and 
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Provincial ; of universities, which must remain the principal homes 
of fundamental research j of pioneers of industrial development j of 
landed magnates ; and last, but not least, of scientists themselves. 
Those private individuals or organisations, whom fortune has favoured 
with command of material resources, can afford the much needed 
augmentation to the financial assistance rendered by the State and by 
universities. The example of the late Sir Jamsethji Tata, of the late Sir 
Tarak Nath Palit, and of the late Sir Rash Behary Ghose should be an 
emulous stimulant to private benefactors. Only then can universities 
and leaders of science satisfactorily enrich the stream of scientific work 
that flows from various centres of scientific activity. 

I have viewed with special interest and appreciation the growing 
contact between scientific research and the practical demands and require- 
ments of industry, of which the liberal assistance given by the Burma 
Oil Company towards the foundation of the College of Engineering in 
Rangoon, and the recent donation of Messrs. Steel Brothers for research 
in oil technology at Lahore are outstanding examples — examples which 
are also significant of a growing and beneficial contact between universitiei; 
and industry, and which, I earnestly hope, are but the forerunners of a 
far closer intimacy between these two in the realm of scientific research. 
As for scientists themselves, besides directing the efforts of others, 
they can, by team work in the broadest sense of the word, ensure the 
maximum of achievement that is possible within available resources. 
For, however great may be the future assistance given by Government 
and by private benefactors, it can never be sufficient to satisfy the ever- 
increasing demands of scientific research. I would suggest, therefore, 
that there is urgent need for an effective and an economical husbanding 
of your resources, A well-devised co-ordination of scientific activities 
has become imperative ; it is from this standpoint that I especially welcome 
the functions and outlook of your Association. 

Members of the Congress, I shall not detain you longer. I have 
greatly appreciated the privilege of inaugurating your proceedings. I shall 
now leave you to the more exacting part of your programme ; I am con- 
fident that, under the guidance of your distinguished President, Dr. Hutton, 
whose anthropological researches have made his name familiar wherever 
this interesting and valuable science is studied, your deliberations will be 
fruitful to the cause you serve. 



ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


BY 

MR, SYAMAPKASAD MOOKERJEE, M.A., B.l.., BAR.-AT-LAW, M,L.C., 
V ice -Chmcellar y Calcutta University y Chairman, Local Reception Committee, 


Your Excellencies, Mr. President and Members, 

On behalf of the Ijocal Reception Committee and the University 
of Calcutta, it is my pleasant duty to extend to you all, to the 
members and to our distinguished President, a most cordial welcome to 
this city, the birth-place of the Indian Science Congress. It is our 
unique privilege to have in our midst (o-day both Your Excellencies 
the Viceroy and the Governor and for this generous mark of apprecia- 
tion we convey to you our deep and grateful thanks. 

This is the fourth occasion that Calcutta has been chosen as the 
seat of Jbhe Congress. In spite of inevitable changes which a great 
city such as ours must witness with the passage of years, I believe 
you will hnd yourselves not in the midst of strange environments but 
in familiar surroundings, reminiscent of former associations of friendli- 
ness and comradeship. 

During the last twenty-five years India has made noteworthy 
progress in the domain of higher scientific study and research. On 
an occasion like this we cannot but recall with pride and pleasure 
that this has been achieved mainly through the efforts of Indian 
scholars who, after assimilating the best that their own Universities 
could bestow, travelled abroad, equipped themselves with new 
knowledge and experience and came back to their motherland, trained 
for national service. In this great movement Calcutta has played her 
part with far-seeing vision and courage and has produced a band of 
capable and enthusiastic workers who have by no means remained 
confined to their own University, — scholars whose contributions in 
the different branches of science have elicited the admiration of 
eminent scientists in other and distant parts of the world. The 
splendid work which the Calcutta University has been fortunate 
enough to accomplish has been possible as much on account of the 
far-sighted policy initiated by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, your first 
President, as through the munificence of two of our illustrious 
countrymen, Sir Taraknath Palit and Sir Rashbehary Ghose, and 
later of the Kumar of Khaira. ’Outside the University the three 
institutions which have added most to Calcutta’s fame and prestige 
are the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Bose Institute and the Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Science. Much valuable work bas 
also been done in the several scientific departments under State control 
which have been adorned by officers renowned for their ability and 
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attaiuments. If Calcutta was the pioneer, other provinces have not 
lagged behind and the presence here of this distingaished galaxy of 
talent from all parts of India bears ample testimony to the progress 
which has been already achieved. 


It will however be unwise for us to assume that we have reached 
our goal or have even come near it. Indeed much more remains to 
be done if India is to contribute her legitimate share to the scientific 
knowledge of the world. It is not for me to discuss here in detail 
the form your future activities should take. But, if you will permit 
me, T shall mention for your consideration only two problems of out- 
standing importance which must be solved if we are to enhance our 
national efficiency and prosperity. 


It has been said that the future of civilisation depends upon the 
widening spread and deepening hold of the scientific habit of mind 
and it becomes an urgent duty with you, who represent science in 
this ancient land of ours, to think out and promulgate practical 
methods for effecting this. It is for you to indicate how to develop 
‘‘that questioning, impartial, problem-solving attitude of mind, which 
must obtain if truth and sanity are to rule the world.” It should be 
as much your duty thus to contribute towards the making of the 
Indian Citizen as your privilege to closely relate science to our every- 
day life ; to regard it not as the special field of work for the gifted 
few but to make it the inheritance of the many. Poets are often 
said to be the guides of mankind in the realm of thought, for they 
give shape and form to men’s ideas. The same is no less true of men 
of science, with this difference that, while poets may draw inspiration 
from the limitless fountain of imagination, science, though not with- 
out its romance, cannot deviate from accuracy and truth. It is for 
you to raise the standard of education ; to enrich its quality by 
interpreting the manifold discoveries of science to the lay public in 
non-technical langmage, preferably through our vernaculars ; to unfold 
how the secrets of Nature have been brought to light, how resolutely 
darkness has been chased away, how science, like sunshine before 
mist, has cleared away doubt and superstition and opened up a never- 
ending vista before despairing humanity. This is one of the problems 
to which I venture to draw your attention. 


The other is concerned with the possibility — nay the imperative 
necessity of an increasingly closer connection between the institutions 
you represent and the development of Indian industries. While it 
is true that by your original researches you have attained individual 
eminence, and some have acquired international reputation, inspiring 
others to follow your examples,^ fo, you to consider what 

contributions you can make * for the industrial regeneration of your 

S wShS 1 of fto inexhaustible raw matefiale 

being but partially 

tSrf r'* advantage. Modern 

India asks you, have you considered the problem o( helping the cause 

of our national progr^s not from the poWioal platform wh“e dTffert 
ence, of opinion are bound to exist but from your quiet and peLrful 
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laboratories and from your organised workshops ? Have you consider- 
ed how science should be applied towards the alleviation of poverty and 
sufferings of millions of your countrymen ? It is for you to undertake 
a systematic and scientific investigation of India’s industrial problems, 
the solution of which would result in the improvement of our eco- 
nomic condition. Who are better fitted for this great work than you, 
who are expected to act inspired solely by the lofty motive of serving 
your country and humanity and not for personal gain or profit ? What 
nobler return can you give for all the facilities whicli you have been 
privileged to enjoy and for the confidence which your countrymen 
have reposed in you ? 

Your responsibilities are indeed immense. You have taken upon 
yourselves the sacred task of widening the boundaries of knowledge. 
Your contributions are subjected to searching examination by the 
master minds of other countries whicli offer opportunities to their 
scholars on a scale which we have yet to attain. On you rests the 
maintenance of India’s prestige and reputation as a home for scientific 
and technological study and research. You cannot remain satisfied 
with academic achievements only. India expects you to utilise your 
attainments in such a way as to benefit your country and humanity at 
large — to regard science not as a powerful instrument of destruction 
but as ‘a vital factor for promotion of the good of mankind. To 
enable you to fulfil this noble mission, you are justly entitled to 
unstinted assistance from the people and from Government. As 
trustees of the precious heritage of knowledge, may you use your gifts 
in a manner which may not at any stage be marred by petty jeal- 
ousies or unprofitable friction ; may you extend the usefulness of your 
organisation from more to more, cementing all differences and raising 
higher and higher the mighty fabric of the Temple of Truth and* 
Service whose doors will be thrown open to all seekers of knowledge, 
irrespective of caste, creed or colour I 

In requesting Your Excellency to open the Congress it is my 
fervent wish that it may continue to receive your benevolent sym- 
pathy and support which will be no small asset in its onward march 
towards expansion and progress. 



'g^Tij^ccHanp 

THE SOCIAL INSURANCE POLICY OF TRADE UNIONS 

At its Congress held in Brussels the International Federation of 
Trade Unions laid down a series of guiding principles to govern its social 
insurance policy. 

The Federation noted that the wages paid to the workt^rs are barely 
sufficient to meet their immediate needs and that it is impossible for them 
to accumulate any appreciable savings, and that compulsory social in- 
surauce is therefore the best way of protecting the working classes effect 
ively against occupational and social risks. 

It demanded the maintenance or institution of a system of compulsory 
insurance covering the risks of industrial accident and occupational discjise, 
sickness, maternity, invalidity, old age, death and unemployment. Social 
insurance as a whole should fulfil the following functions; it should restore 
the health and earning capacity of the worker, provide the fullest possible 
compensation for the loss of earnings caused by the various evils covered 
by it, prevent the onset of these evils by means of precautionary measures, 
provide cash benefits either varying with wages or fixed at a flat rate, but 
in any case taking account of family burdens. 

The funds required for sickness, maternity, invalidity old-age, 
survivors’ and unemployment insurance could either be derived from 
the contributions of employers and insured persons, plus grants from public 
resources, or provided entirely by the State out of taxation, whichever 
method is the more appropriate to the country concerned. The cost of 
insurance against industrial accidents and occupational diseases should be 
borne by the employers alone. 

As regards the administration of social insurance, the widest possible 
share should be allowed to the insured persons themselves. The represen- 
tatives oi the insured persons on the social insurance bodies must be 
nominated the trade unions as the recognised defenders of the workers’ 
interests. 


Benoykumar Sarkar 


PENSIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 

The number of pensions paid in Great Britain during 1929, is given 
below : 

1. Widow peosions under Contributory Pensions* Act,. 1925 ... 270,977 

2. Contributory Old Age pensions 65-70 ... ... ... 568470 

3. Old Age Pensions, 70 and over, by virtue of Contributory Pensions* Act 

(irrespective of means, residence or nationality tests) ... 403,622 

4. Children’s allowances and orphans* pensions ... ... 274,295 

5. Old Age pensions for the blind under 70 ... ... 21,601 

6. Old Age pensions at 70 and over under the Old Age Pensions Acts 

(X908-24) ... ... 920,816 


Total 2,449,681 
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The additions to the pension list under the Act of 1929 were estimated 

as follows : — 

1. New pre-Acfc widows’ pensions ... ... 295,000 

2. New wives* pensions ... ... ... 24,000 

3. Relaxation of “average contributions’* condition ... ... 20,000 

4. Pensions extension for pre-Act widows with children ... ... 18,000 

5. Full children’s allowances in workmen’s compensation cases ... lO.nOO 

6. Removal of disqualifications for inmates of lunatic asylums ... 5,000 

Total ... 372,500 


The two lists together account for 2,822,181 persons. 

The latest figures available for Great Britain are those for 1933, 
as follows : — 


I. Old Age Pensions from Age 70 (in 1933) : 

A. By Old Ago Pension Act, 1908-24 : 

ia) Men ... ... ... 221,886 

{b) Women ... ... ... 555,719 

Total 777,605 ... 777,605 


B. By Contributory Pensions Acts, 1925-31 : 

(a) Men ... ... ... 404.244 

(b) Women ... ... ... 344,288 

Total 748,532 ... 748,532 

II. Beneficiaries under the Widows’, Orphans’ and 
Old Age Contributory Pensions Acts, 1925-31 : 

(in 1932) 

1. Widows : 

(a) Contributory : ... ... 372,135 

(b) Non -contributory : ... ... 322,645 

2. Children : 

(a) Contributory : ... ... 254,046 

(b) Non-contributory ; ... ... 79,797 

3. 65-70 Pensioners : 

(a) Men ... ... ... 429,644 

(b) Women ... ... ... 257,373 

Total 1,715,640 ... 1,715,640 

Total 3,241,777 


III. War-Pensioners (disabled officers and men, 
widows, dependants, orphans, nurses, etc.) : 


In 1933 


11 


Granp Totaii 


1.107.000 

4.348,777 
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In 1933 out of a total estimated population of 45,266,000 the number 
of pensioners (including the war pensioners) was, say, 4,348,777. The 
pensioners thus constituted 9’7 or nearly 10 per cent, of the total 
population. Excluding the war pensioners these ” invalidity ” — 
pensioners accounted for nearly 7‘3 per cent, of the inhabitants. 

The full rate of old age pension was fixed in 1914 at 5 shillings per 
week. Later it was fixed at 10 shillings. 

In Great Britain to-day widows get 10 shillings per week. Children 
under 14 get allowances. The rates are 6 shillings per week for the first 
child and 3 shillings for every other child. As soon as a widow reaches the 
70th year she is automatically placed on the old age list for which she gets 
the old age pension of 10 shillings, but she forfeits thereby the widows' 
pension. No woman can draw a widows’ pension and an old age pension 
at the same time. 

Under the Act of 1925 the state contribution to the pension fund 
was £4,000,000 per year until 1935-36. The following estimates of state 
aid were made for subsequent years ; 

1930-31 ... ... i9, 999, 999 per year 

1936-45 ... ... £13,000,000 „ „ 

1942-43 ... ... £21,000,000 „ „ 


By 1946 Pai’liament is to determine the amount of state aid afresh. 

The British budget on pension (excluding the Ministry of Pensions) 
is itemized below for the period from 1927 to 1930 : 


Items. 

00 

1926-29. 

£ 

1929-30. 

£ 

Old age pensions 

32,870,148 

34,091,615 

35,537,000 

Widows’, orphans’, and 
old age contributory 
pensions ... 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

4,f)00,000 

Total 

30,870,148 

38,091,615 

39,537,000 


In 1929-30 there were altogether 2,822,181 pensioners. The average 
pension comes up to about £14-0-0 per year. 

The pension account grew in the course of the next three years on 
account of the increase in the number of pensioners. For 1933 we get 
the following disbursements ; — 


I. Old Age Pensions from Age 70 : 


A 

B 

Total 

n. Contributory Pensions 
HI. War Pensions 


£ 

21.979.000 

18.556.000 

40.335.000 

41.133.000 

46.990.000 


Qkamd Total, 128,668,000 
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In 1933 the pensions totalled £128,658,000. Per head of pensioner 
the amount was £29-10-0 or nearly £30. And as the 3,241,777 “ invali- 
dity’* pensioners got £81,668,000 the amount per head was £25. 

The Old Age Pensions Act of 1908 was saddled with a means test.*' 
The pensionable age was 70. But nobody at this age was entitled to 
a pension if one possessed an income of nearly £14 per year. The means 
test has been continued for non-contributory pensioners even after the 
passing of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory Pensions 
Act in 1925. Persons who do not contribute are entitled to a pension at 
70 but only if they possess an income less than £50 per year. 

Benoykumar Sarkar 



'gict)ictt)55 anb Notices of 

Linguistics : Selected Papers iu English, French and Gcnnaii by Otto 
Jespersen : Levin and Munksgaard, NorregadeC, Copenhagen, (Denmark), 
and George Allen & Union Ltd., Museum Street, London. 1933. Large 
Octavo, pp. 461. 

Otto Jespersen’s is an honoured name in present-day Linguistics, 
and this great scholar of Denmark, a small country which made a most 
conspicuous contribution to the linguistic science, who retired a little less than 
a decade from the chair of English language and literature in the University 
of Copenhagen, is an acknowledged authority on English Philology, 
in Phonetics and in other branches of Linguistics. Prof. Jespersen’s 
books are well known in the- domain of Linguistics, and his “Growth 
and Structure of the English Language” and to a lesser extent his valuable 
historical grammar of English have made his name familiar to thousands 
of Indian students. His original contributions to Linguistics in general 
or to English or other particular sides of the science are characterised 
by a singular suggestiveness supported by a wealth of examples or other 
carefully collected data and couched in a remarkable clarity and felicity 
of expression. 

It was a good thought which will be appreciated by all admirers of 
his work and his scholarly personality to publish a selection from his 
papers and addresses as a suitable pendant to his important bigger publi- 
cations. In the present volume the 21 papers range from 1880 to 1933, 
and the titles would indicate their scope : (Ij Farewell Lecture (on the 
eve of his retirement) — a review of his scholastic lift' and work ; (2) Karl 
Verner — an appreciation of the great linguistic scholar of Denmark ; 
(3) the Study of the Mother- tongue in Denmark (in French); (4) On the 
History of Early Phonetics (German); (o) Presidential address before the 
Modem Humanities Research Association, London ; (6) Energetics of 
Speech (German); (7) Ileview of Ferdinand de Saussure’s ‘ Cours dt^ 
Linguistique generale’ (French); (8) The Individual and the Community 
(French); (9) Nature and System of Speech-sounds (German); (10) On 
the Question of Sound Laws (German), in three parts ; (11) Verner’s Law 
and the Nature of Accent (German); (12) Notes on Metre; (13) Adversa- 
tive Conjunctions; (14) Symbolic Value of the Vowel (15) The System 
of Grammar ; (16) Voiced and Voiceless Fricatives ih English ; (17) 
Monosyllabism in English ; (18) Veiled Language; (19) A Suppoeed Femi- 
nine Ending ; (20) A Marginal Note on Shakespi'are’s Language; and 
(21) Nature and Art in Language, There is an index. The work is sure 
to find a welcome place in the libraries of specialists, and it should also be 
in our college libraries, as the English articles at least will have some 
appeal to our professor and students with a taste for linguistic and literary 
studies. The printing is excellent, as also is the general get-up, and the 
book forms a fine example of Danish book-producing. 


S. K. 0. 
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Pundalik : averse-play by Harinclranath Chattopadhyaya, pp. 1-22. 
Reprinted from the Shama*a for January, 1924. Madras. 

The story of Pundalik, or Pundarik, the graceless young man who 
through divine mercy became the most affectionate and most filial of sons 
and through whose piety Vishnu and Sri manifested themselves as Vithoba 
at Pandharpur, is one of the most beautiful in the Hindu Golden Legend 
of the Deccan, and it was a happy idea of Mr. Chattopadhyaya to adapt 
the story for a short English verse-play. It would be too much to expect 
that the spirit and the moral of the original story in its old Hindu setting 
would be kept intact in an English and a very modern adaptation, but 
we see enough of Mr. Chattopadhyaya’s own particular quality — his facility 
and even his fire — to be able to appreciate it as a characteristic product 
of this distinguished Indi^ poet who has chosen to woo the muse through 
English. 

S. K. C. 

The Dream Queen. A translation of the Svapnavasavadaita of Bhasa. 
By A. Shirreff & Panna Lall. Second Edition. The Indian Press, 
Ltd., Allahabad. 1933. Price 12 annas only. 

It is gratifying to note that Bhasa’s drama, translated by the two 
authors in English verse, and published in 1918, has been successfully 
produced at the Experimental Theatre of the Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
and that a second edition has been necessary. The version has been 
therefore before the public and received a certain amount of popular 
praise. Lhasa's simplicity of diction and naturalness of characterisation 
easily lend themselves to staging under modern conditions, and the 
translators dtserve to be congratulated for their rendering. There are a 
few blemishes of print and diction but they are of little significance. 
It is hoped that other Sanskrit plays will be similarly translated by Messrs. 
Shireff and Lall and introduced to the West under lucky auspices. 

The Gathas. A metricai version in English, Sorabjee Pestonjee Kanga. 
Introduction by D. J. Irani, B.A., LL. B., Sole Agents : D. B. Tarapore- 
vala Sons & Co., ]3ombay, 1934. 

The Gathas, important groups of metrical pieces containing the essence 
of the teachings of Zarathustra, have an abiding interest as a distinct 
branch of studies pertaining to a glorious period of the Faith ; they have 
an abiding interest for the philologist, the historian, the student of ancient 
culture no less than for the devotee. Mr. Kanga has in this volume 
presented them in an English and metrical garb for the benefit of the 
public, and in this he has sought to accomplish what he has thought to be a 
filial duty. His father had been an enterprising and successful business- 
man; but his pursuit of business never interfered with his religious practices, 
and his benevolence kept pace with his beneficence. With the idea of 
paying homage to his father's memory Mr. Kanga has published his 
translation, relying not on the original text but on the Gujarati version, 
Gatha ba maeni," with occasional changes as seemed necessary to him. 
The stanzas arc regular, the scheme being ababbcbcc, and the choice 
of words, generally happy. The translator's notes and the Introduction, 
contributed by the distinguished scholar Mr. D. J. Irani, with a brieif 
sketch of Zoroastrianism, will go far to help the general reader to under- 
stand and appreciate the version. 


Priyaranjan Sen 
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The Saiva School of Hinduism, by S. Shivapada Sundaram, B.A., 
Emeritus Principal, Victoria College, Chulipuram, Ceylon, with a 
preface by T. S. Mackenzie, litt. d., ll.d., Emeritus Professor in 
University College, Cardiff: pp. 189. (London, George Alien & Unwin 
Ltd. 6s. net.) 

This is an important work dealing with a somewhat neglected aspect 
of Hindu Eeligion and Philosophy, viz., the Religion of th(‘ Saivas. 
According to the author’s estimate Saivaism, Vaisnavisni and Sakiaism 
constitute the most important members of the group of religions which 
go by the name of Hinduism. Of these Saivaisrn counts th*' largest 
number of followers both in India and Ceylun. Saivaisrn in its orthodox 
form is now found in South India, Cc^ylon, Kashmir and Nepal. 


The work is divided into fifteen chapters. The first clm})tcr deals 
with Mata or doctrines and the second chapter with sau/aya or theistic 
union of soul with god. The next seven chapters are elucidatory of the 
Saiva views of the souTs goal of union with god. The last five chapters 
deal with praxis or sadhand, the methods of realising the spiritual ideal. 
There are also two appendices dealing with images and Mantra. 

The author says in the Introduction that his purpose being '*to present 
only that side of Saivaisrn vvhicii has a direct bearing on daily life, ” ihv 
philosophical part of Saivaisrn has not received the same degree of attentiem 
from him as its ethical and religious teachings This indeed is true in a 
sense as one reads of union with god in almost every chapter of the 
book but never of any clear account of what this union is, whether it is 
pantheistic absorption or theistic communion and love, or a union of 
identity as well as difference. No doubt, the author speaks of different 
stages of ascent to complete union through the exorcises of the Dasa 
Marga (the path of a servant), the Putra Marga (the path of thi' son), etc. 
All this however leaves the end or goal a beautifully vague ccinsummation 
which the soul is exhorted to attain without any clear idea of what it is. 


Despite these obvious philosophical deficiencies, the work makes good 
reading as a clear and persuasive exposition of the Saiva religious and 
ethical teachings in a form that is easily comprehensible to the modern 
reader. The author’s account of the Saiva religion deserves spi'cial not icc' 
in this connection. Eeligion according to Saivaisrn, says the author, ‘'is 
the urge in living beings that leads iaem to their ultimate goal of jXTfec* 
tion. By perfection the author means some sort of union with god, the 
urge towards this perfection in creatures being nothing but a mnnifi^staiion 
of the Divine Love that draws all creatures towards god and withdraws 
them from the influence of the limiting principle of Anava. This is indeed 
a synthetic view of religion that unites in the concept of a universal upward 
urge towards God the divcTse warring creeds of men as different manifesta- 
^ common principle. The author s clear and able presentations 
01 the Law of Karma is also deserving of special notice, though it must 
be confessed we have here too much of a naive confidence in an inherently 
moral universe that makes for perfection with a corre.sponding under* 
estimation of the naturalistic scientific view of the world as a play of 
blind forces. 


In the absence of quotations or translations from authoritative i^aiva 
works, it IS difficult to judge the correctness and authenticity of some 
Of the views expressed m the course of the exposition, hut this is by 
no^ means a defect as the author as interpreter is entitled to put the 
Saiva views in the best light possible under the circumstances. An overnico 
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literalism is apt sometimes to overshoot its mark and the author has 
done well, in our view, to put comprehension before everything else. 

S. K. Maitra 


Six Poems of Sri Aurobindo. Kameswar & Co.. Chandernagore. 

As the title indicates, this brings together six of Sri Aurobindo’s poems, 
mostly recent, and one of them, we may note with pleasure, was published 
in this Review a few mouths ago. Along with the original poems in English, 
their Bengali versions are also given, done by some of Sri Aurobindo ’s dis- 
ciples, who, by the way, are all well known to the literary public of 
Bengal. 

Extracts from Sri Aurobindo’s letters, explaining the metres used in 
the poems and also their significance, greatly add to the value of the 
book. 

The Teachings and the Asram of Sri Aurobindo — with Bengali and 
Hindusthani versions and four photographs. Rameswar & Co., Chander- 
nagore. 

This pamphlet is an opportune publication indeed, explaining in 
brief but clear terms the ideals of the Asram of Sri Aiirobindo and his 
teaching and it should help “io remove many misunderstandings” (for 
which purpose this book is plainly intended) “which seem to have grown up 
about his Asram in Pondicherry.” 

...‘‘All houses of the .Vsram are owned either by Sri Aurobindo or by 
the Mother. .Ml the money spent belongs either to Sri Aurolnndo or the 
Mother...” 

...‘‘The .Asram is not an a.ssociation, there is no constituted body, no 
oflBcials, no common property owned by an association, no governing councif 
or committee, no activity undertaken of a public character.” 

“The Asram is not a political institution The Asram is not a reiigi- 

gious association. Those who are here come from all religions and some 
are of no ndigion. There is no creed or set of dogmas, no governing religi- 
ous body ; there are only the teachings of Sri Aurobindo and certain 
psychological practices of concentration and meditation, etc., for the 
enlarging of the consciousness, receptivity to the truth, mastery over the 

desires the discovery of the divine self and consciousness concealed within 
each human being, a higher evolution of the nature.” 

Nietzschc-r Bani (Message of Nietzsche, in Bengali), by Nalinikanta 
Gupta. Rameswar k Co., Chandernagore. 

Those who do not find it convenient to read Nietszche in original or in 
bigger volumes but would be acquainted with this message will certainly 
wefcome this tiny volume, which ^s a number of quotations from 
Nietzsche’s writings, all of them well-chosen (one always finds it more 
profitable to read the author’s own writings, even in extracts, than reading 
half a doziuibooks ahouf them), and also an essay by Sj. Gupta in which 
he attempts a comprehensive interpretation of Nietzsche’s spirit and 

message. Pulinbehari Sen 
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The Cambridge Modern History, Vol. I. The Eenaissance, Edited 
by Sir A. W. Ward, Sir G. W. Prothero and Sir Stanley Leathes, k.c.b. 
Cambridge University Press. Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book calls for no comment or criticism nor any new introduction 
to the public. It is the monumental Cambridge Modern History now offer- 
ed to thousands of its readers in the form of a cheap edition, and is in fact 
a reprint, minus the bibliography, of the original issued thirty-two years 
ago, and re-issued several times afterwards. The present volume is priced 
at 7s. 6 ( 1 . net, and is thus placed within easy reach of a larger number of 
readers. The print, paper and get-up are of standard quality, and would 
commend themselves to even the fastidious book-lover. 

The present reprint, we are told in a note to the present volume, com- 
prises the twelve volumes, together with Volume XIII, which contains the 
genealogical tables and general index. The bibliographies and the atlas 
volume are not included in this edition. The entire set of twelve volumes 
is priced at QOs. 

, N. R. 



Jlbstracts 

MODERN ENGLISH POETRY 

In an article ^ What is the use of Poetry?' in The London Quarterly 
and Holborn Review January, Mr. J. E. Barton incidentally gives a few 
charactristics of the modern English Poetry. Admitting that it cannot claim 
now a * Galaxy of Poetic genius ' as it did a century ago, he seeks to give 
an explanation and goes on : — 

The major creative powers of our own time are poured intonon-literary 
channels. All over Europe, the outward forms of civilization are being 
transfigured wholesale by the collective efforts of modern architects, 
engineers, and constructive designers. Literature is not the characteristic 
art of this age. In preceding ages, until the end of the Tennyson period, 
there was a more or less homogeneous reading public — a definite, prepared 
and educated audience to which the poet might appeal and by whose 
verdict he was judged. There is nothing of that sort now. It is true that 
every lew years, in what are vulgarly known as highbrow circles, we have 
novel literary cults, with their owm jargon ; but the mass of readers is broken 
up into bewilderingly various sections, with no common aims or standard 
to unite them. * Great ' poets, in the old sense of that word, could only 
exist when they had a large and united constituency of whose aspirations 
they were the mouthpiece. At the moment, our vast half-baked reading 
public — for most of whom the inheritance of reading itself is only fifty years 
old — is gropmg its way towards self-expression by studying compendiuins 
of economics, or alU'ged popular explanations of the physical universe. 
That this social and intellectual welter will one day be unified, and that 
great new poets will arise to answer in a broad way its spiritual cravings, I 
have personally no doubt. But rneanwliile, social conditions do not favour 
the existence of voluminous poets of classic rank. We have to be content 
with poets who are autlientic, though their genius moves (so to speak) 
within a smallish orbit. If no poet now wu'iting can be compared in 
importance with such poets as Wordsworth and Browming and Hardy, we 
have a surprising number of indubitably real poets, who within tlieii* limits 
respond to the sincere demands of that remnant of readers who seek 
emotional satisfaction through the art of verse. 

“ What qualities distinguisli the real, though small-scale, poets of this 
age? One general gift they share is that of a wdder and less timid diction 
than that of their immediate predecessors. We are going back to the 
seventeenth-century freedom and variety : the spirit which juxtaposes the 
serious and the humorous, the sacred and the secular, the agreeable and the 
ugly, with no hard lines of demarcation. Bead Andrew Marvell’s wonder- 
ful lines ‘ To His Coy Mistress,' with their inimitably subtle blend of deep 
feeling and playful irony, and you recognize the type of poetic art which is 
now returning to favour in a modern dress. Stevenson declared that the 
word ‘ hatter ’ was impossible for emotional verse : neither a seventeenth- 
century nor a twentieth-century poet would agree with him. Our poets no 
longer treat words as though they were candidates for some exclusive club, 
requiring the most careful social introductions before they can be admitted. 


12 
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Tennyson calls a tea-kettle ‘ a fluttering urn,' but to-day such a phrase 

would only appear in definitely comic verse. And this wider freedom of 
vocabulary, which calls things by their plain names, and passes unhesitat- 
ingly from the sublime to the ordinary whenever the rhythm of the poet’s 
thought demands it, is the vehicle of a style which is lyric rather than 
didactic, preferring images to arguments. The clear musical quality of 
such poems as E a jph Hodgson’s ‘Time, You Old Gipsy Man,’ or ‘ The 
Bull,’ is an excellent illustration of the modern poet’s principle, that the 
idea should be dissolved in the image. No need to point the moral, if the 
magic of words and imagery has already created the atmosphere in which 
we can feel the moral for ourselves. W. H. Davies is another writer whose 
best verse achieves, apparently by the most simple means, the unity of 
image and thought. 


“ Know, all ye sheep 
And cows, that keep 
On staring that I stand so long 
In grass that’s wet from heavy rain— 

A rainbow and a cuckoo’s song 
May never come together again ; 

May never come 
This side the tomb. 

“Many of our contemporary poets just look at things, and thereby invite 
us also to look, John Drinkwater’s ‘Moonlit Apples,’ and Edmund 
Blunden’s ‘ The Barn,’ are typical of what I mean. A direct picture is 
created ; and just as the spiritual content of a good painting emerges, with 
no conscious analysis, from the total impression that the canvas makes on 
mind, so in such poems as these our sense of life’s mysterious beauty is 
enhanced by what to the unthinking would seem no more than a plain 
scrutiny of something concrete. In one of his latei- prefaces Thomas Hardy 
refers to ‘ Coleridge’s proof that a versification of any length neither can be 
nor ought to be all poetry.’ We should not now put the matter quite in 
that way, but the meaning is clear enough. The modern poet is concerned 
with the effect of his poem as a whole. To assemble a select body of 
‘ poetic ’ lines, each one carefully polished and adorned, is not necessarily 
to create the poem itself. In Masefield’s ‘ Kejnard the Fox,’ when you 
read the description of the busy harness-room and the grooming of the 
horses, you are not reading poetry in the academic sense of that word. 
But the quick colloquialisms and realism, the zest and gusto and even 
‘the strong ammonia flavour,’ contribute their vitality to the entire piclure 
of life and humanity which it is the poet’s aim to give you. This sort of 
concreteness, recalling the tavern scenes of the Dutch and Fiemish 
‘ little masters,’ is a powerful ingredient of poetry as we now understand 
it, and as Shakespeare understood it. 

“ Another element in our poetry is what everybody now calls the 
psychological. Heaven forbid that poets should turn Freud into rhyme. 
Some of our intellectuals, who make the profound mistake of supposing 
that intellectualism is art, have produced verses that can only be described 
as a clever mixture of psycho-analysis and verbiage. But the whole 
history of poetry, and of the process by which certain poets have found 
their way to establishment as classics, reveals the fact that no new 
‘ movement,’ however interesting it may be from a social or philosophical 
or scientific point of view, can ever be dissolved into the substance of poetry 
until it has shed all its technicalities and has been absorbed into the daily 
uarefleotive consciousness of ordinary people. There is nothing in Thomaa 
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Hardy's poems that could fairly be called an exposition of nineteenth- 
century science : yet no poet has so completely embodied, in terms of 
pure and simple art, those widespread influences of the evolutionary theory, 
which cause us (rightly or wrongly) to view man as ‘ a link in the chain of 
natural causes.' The genuine ]>oet will never give us the sort of psychology 
which I once heard described, with happy flippancy, as ‘gut-burrowing/ 
But whatever you call it, there is to-day a general awareness of inner 
mental experiences, often fugitive and only partially apprehended, which 
our fathers do not seem to have had. Walter de la Mare's verse is full of 
hints and intimations that lead us towards these more secluded recesses of 
emotional being. Kndowed with extraordinary verbal gifts and a most 
delicate insight, he captures the flotsam of feeling and converts it into a 
gossamer beauty. When we read ‘ The Listeners,' we do not try to explain 
to ourselves the whole story : we feel as Lamb did, when he said that 
Coleridge ought never to have explained the first part of ‘ ChristabeL' The 
characteristic poems of Mr. de la Mare all deal with the inner side of life, 
suggested to us by images and contacts of a childlike simplicity. If the 
function of literary art, as somebody once said, is ‘ to educate the senti- 
ments,' we may say that such poems as ‘ The Scribe ' or ‘ Arabia ' or 
* The Stranger ' (which 1 only mention at random from dozens of similar 
virtue) have the effect of mtcnsijying our susceptibility to normal as well as 
to unusual impressions. In the delightful short poem ‘ Farewell ' he 
enjoins us : 

“ Look thy last on all things lovely, 

Every hour. 

And this sums up what poetry can do for us. A secret quintessence of life 
is made to exude from sights and sounds to which we might have remained 
indifferent ; and modern readers do not need, or try, to evaluate their 
pleasure by any logical or ethical standard. Like the mystic in religion, 
they know that their experience is good : its value is a matter of certitude, 
not of proof. ' ' 


INDIA AND THE ORIGINS OP CIYlLIZATlON. 

In the January number of The Indian Review (Madras, Monthly), 
Dr. Gilbert Slater, in an article entitled, ‘ India and the Origins of Civili- 
zation,' refers to the discoveries at Mohenjo Daro and comments: 

“ We have then the knowledge now of three, instead of only two, most 
ancient centres of civilization, from which nearly all, if not quite all, sub- 
sequent civilisations have developed. But what about the relations 
between those three ? The one fact which is clear is that the Sumerian and 
Indian civilizations must have had a common origin ; one must have been 
derived from the other, or both must have been derived from some third 
birth-place, perhaps one still undiscovered. But how were both of these 
related to ancient Egypt ? Here we come within the range of a long- 
standing archaeological controversy. 

‘Trof. Elliot Smith and Prof. W.» J. Perry, both strong advocates of 
the theory of the diffusion of any given element of culture from one source 
only, as opposed to that of independent discovery or invention in various 
places, hold that both Sumerian and Indian civilisations were derived from 
Egyptian, the former being brought by Egyptian sailors who had learnt 
the art of navigation on the Nile, and who explored the shores of Arabia 
in search of metals, pearls and aromatic gums, which were believed to 
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have magical life-giving and life-preserving qualities, and who ultimately 
established settlements on the banks of the lower Euphrates. Sumerian 
explorers later, he opines, travelling eastwards on a similar quest, arrived 
at the banks of the Indus, and founded the city of Harappain the Punjab. 

“This view is, however, strongly controverted by the Assyriologists, 
who are able to put forward evidence, believed by them to be conclusive, 
that Sumerian civilisation, required by Elliot Smith’s theory to be 
much more recent than that of Egypi, is in reality the more ancient. If 
they are right, it does not follow that Egyptian civilisation is derived from 
Sumerian, for it has on it so distinctively the marks of evolution in its 
own unique environment, that of the narrow Nile Valley, of fertile land en- 
riched by the annual overflow of the river and flanked on both sides by arid 
and barren deserts, that it can have owed only its most primitive begin- 
nings to any outside source. The Assyriologists, however, appear to 
endorse Elliot Smith's opinion that ancient Indian culture was an offshoot 
of Sumerian. But from that doctrine Sir John Marshall, who is of all 
archaeologists the best informed on the subject, vigorously dissents. 

“The problem is approached from another point of view by Prof. H. J. 
Fleure and Mr. Harold Peake in their '* Corridors of Time.’’ They remind 
us that the first step towards the attainment of a settled life, and the more 
rapid progress in useful arts which constitute civilisation, must have been 
the cultivation of some cereal, perhaps rice in China and maize in America, 
but certainly wheat in Western Asia, and either wheat or barley in the 
Nile Valley. They then point out that this preliminary step, pretty certain- 
ly, was not taken in any low lying river valley, covered with dense vegetation 
until cleared by man, but on more open ground on the slopes of hills, 
where wild wheat or wild barley grew. They selected, as the probable 
birth-place of w'heat cultivation, an area where wild wheat, called 
“emmer,” can still be found, on the hills which bound the Upper Euphra- 
tes Valley. From that centre, they think, the art of cultivation spread 
down the Euphrates, and through Syria and Palestine into Egypt, and as 
the richer lands of the plains were opened up, settled communities 
established on the banks of great rivers, which were linked together when 
men took to boat-building, grew into cities which became the homes of 
advanced civilisation.’’ 

Here the writer refers to Prof. J. B. S. Haldane, the Cambridge 
Professor of Bio-Chemistry from whose volume of essays, entitled ‘ The 
Inequality of Man,’ he gives quotations to show that one of the centres 
from which the more important group of wheats is derived is in or near 
South-Eastern Afghanistan. Elsewhere in the same book, Prof. Haldane 
specifies ‘ the areas of the more important original centres of wheat culti- 
vation’ as ‘the fold between the Hindukush and the Himalayas,’ the Punjab 
and the neighbouring hill country. Dr. Slate concludes : 

“ The conclusions which follow from this new evidence with regard to the 
original home of other cultivated wheats and of the plants mentioned above 
ate more striking, and more interesting, specially to Indians. They show 
that the civilisation based on the cultivation of the more important wheats 
began in the Punjab, and spread thence down the river Indus to Scinde 
and that Mesopotamia learnt from India the art of civilisation. Further 
since Sumerian civilisation is pretty certainly older than Egyptian it 
follows that Indian pre-Vedie civilisation is the most ancient of all, and that 
to Dravidian pioneers in the life-giving arts of peace, the world owes more 
of its material prosperity than to the people of any other race or country 'i 
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Institutions, Events and Movements in India and outside.] 


Anthropologist honoured 

The French Government have honoured the Indian Anthropologist, 
Bao Bahadur L. K. Ananthakrishna Iyer, who retired from the Calcutta 
I Iniversity two years ago, by nominating him a Fellow of the French 
Academy. The Minister of National Education of France has just issued 
in his name a brevet of “ OflScier d’Academie.” 


Co-education favoured 

An appeal for the introduction of co-education in primary schools in 
India with a view to removing the present inequality between men and 
women was made by Mrs. Bustomji Faridoonji in an address to the All-India 
Women’s Conference which opened at Karachi on December 29 last. 

Women of India, she said, should press the Government to make larger 
provision for the education of girls. 

Mrs. Faridoonji favoured the establishment of a “cultural college where 
girls, after leaving school, could specialize in two or three subjects, one of 
which should be of such a character as would enable them to take up some 
useful occupation. She recommended the formation of a representative 
committee to inquire into the remodelling of primary and secondary 
education, and submit a report. The latest European and American 
methods might also be examined and a scheme evolved to suit present 
conditions in India. 


Primair; Education in Mysore 

Presiding at the last educational week at Shimoga, Mr. N. S. Subba 
Bao, Director of Public Instruction, Mysore, said that primary education 
was the birth-right of every citizen like pure water, sanitation and medical 
relief. In Mysore State, he said they were maintaining 6,256 schools with 
9,606 teachers and 246,273 pupils at a total cost of Bs. 23,00,000. He 
was however not satisfied with this state of affairs and thought that the 
system was capable of much improvement and expansion. 


Indian Education Conference 

The authorities of the various educational institutions of Nagpur have 
decided to invite the 11th session of the All-India Educational Conference 
to Nagpur next year. 
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Physiological Society of India 

A Society named “ The Physiological Society of India,” had been 
started in Calcutta in July last year, and was registered in December. 
This society aims at promoting and organising researches in Physiological 
and B o-chemical problems of India by enlisting the co-operation of Physio- 
logists and Biochemists working in the various laboratories of India and 
also of those scientists and medical men who take an interest in these 
two basic medical sciences. The society had already arranged four ordinary 
meetings in which several important contributions by research workers 
were discussed. The office-bearers of the society are : — 


Prenident S. C. Mahalanobis, Esq., B.Sc. (Edin.), F.R.S.E., I.E.S. (retd.) Pro- 
fessor of Physiology, the University of Calcutta and Carmichael Medical CoMpop* 
Calcutta. college. 


Vice-Presidents -.—{X) Sir Nilratan Sircar, Kt., M.A., M.D., DCL LL D 

formerly Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University. (2) Sir Upendra fJath Brahmachari’ 
Kt., M.A., M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Tropical Medicine, Carmichael Xdh^i 
College, Calcutta. ( 3 ) Sir Kedarnath Das, Kt., C.I.B., M.D., F.C 0 G PrincS 
Carmichael Medical College, Calcutta. (41 Dr. Bidhan Chandra Rov M D fCol 
M.R.C.P. (Lend.), l^E.C.S. (Eng.), Professor of Medicine, Carmichael Medical Collece' 

Secrefanea :-(l) N C.Bhattacharji.Esq..M.A.. B.Sc., Professor of Physiolouv 

“■ ‘■"WotPh/.Mol,': 

Assistant Secretary Dr. P. N. Brahmachari, M.Sc., M.B., P E,S. 

Th. Bseouti,. Commillee ol Ibe S«isl, con.i.ls ot th. above office.beaten eoj 
eleven other membere representing various institutions. 


Indian Economic Association 

The annual meeting of the Indian Economic Association held at Pafnu 
on Dec. 29 . last, accepted the invitation of Dacca University to hnld h! 
Nineteenth Economic Conference there. The Conference will be hold 
December 81 1985 , Januarj 2 . 1936 , the eraerdrfe jl! be t«ed S 
aanouuced later by Dacca Umvereity. The subject to be selected for d°s 
cuss’on will be the Economic and Financial Aspects of the New Consfifnfini! 
Wages m Kelation to Costs, Land Tenures: Historical and Modern tTe 
Structure of Indian Industry and a current topic to be decided later te! 
Association has unanimously elected the following office- be'arers fZ twrt 
Mr. Manohar Lai, Ex-Minister of Education, Punjab^esS) Dr / VT 
Jam (Secretary), and an Executive Committee of twelve representing 
Indian universities. The Indian Economic Conference considereid ® various 
for the formation of an organization for the study of ’population 
and formed a committee consisting of the following with 
members, to convene a prelimina.| conferencrSa h” 

existence a separate organization (Institute of Population >nto 

scientific investigation of populatioA problems m/ Manoha^T S'* 

T. Shah, Professor C. N. Vakil, Dr. B N. Kaul Dr H T n 
chand and Dr. Eadhakamal Mukherjea. ' ^ ^ 
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Allababad UnlTersity 

At a meeting held on Dec. 29 last, the Executive Council of the 
Allahabad University considered the letter received from the Secretary, 
Unemployment Committee, U. P., to the Vice-Chancellor, requesting the 
University authorities to submit a memorandum on the question of 
unemployment to the Committee and to nominate three members of their 
staff to appear before the public sittings of the Committee. The Council 
decided that the letter of the Secretary be circulated to all the members 
of the teaching staff so that those members who are desirous to appear 
as witnesses may do so in their individual capacity and authorized the 
Vice-Chancellor to call a Committee to consider the form of memoran- 
dum to be submitted to the Unemployment Committee if it is considered at 
all necessary. The Council considered the Academic Council’s resolution 
favouring the formation of an advisory board to advise intending candidates 
for the Competitive Examinations held by the Public Service Commission 
(India) especially the Indian Civil Service Examination. It accepted the 
principle underlying the proposal which was originally forwarded to the 
University authorities by the Educational Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India on the recommendation of th^ Inter-University Board. 
The Council decided to recommend to the authorities concerned that they 
approved of the suggestion of the Academic Council that subjects like 
Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian and Pali be included as optionals for the Indian 
Military Academy Examination. 


Education in Bengal, 1932-33 

An interesting review of the progress of e iucation in Bengal has been 
furnished by the Bengal Publicity Board. It shows that Bengal is definitely 
taking an increasing interest in the education of her people. Owing to the 
prevailing economic distress and the consequent fall in revenue, Government 
had 10 curtail their expenditure under all heads possible. This accounted 
for the decrease in expenditure on public instruction in 1932-33 as comp ired 
with the previous year. Certain communities have remained more or less 
stationary while others have taken tremendous strides forward. 

It is more or less true of the “educationally advanced ” Hindus. The 
number of their pupils has not shown much variation during the last decade. 
The backward classes are now fully alive to the need for education. The 
number of their pupils has increased by rapid strides. In 1922, it was 
82 852 ; in 1927, 344,179 ; in i932. 440,054 and in 1933, 437,220. For 
every one of their number at school in 1922 there are now 5. The Nama- 
sudras and Pods in particular among the backward classes have taken full 
advantage of the facilities available and are helping themselves by founding 
more schools and providing scholarships for their children. The advance of 
Mahoinedans is also noticeable. They have nearly doubled their enrolment 
and the percentage of those under instruction to the total population has 
risen from 3*5 in 1922 to 5 2 in 1932 ^nd to 5 *3 in 1933. The proporUon of 
Mahomedan scholars to the total number of scholars is now 51*7 which is 
not far from 64*8, the percentage of Mahomedans to the total population. 

It is a striking feature in. the education of this country that there is 
appalling illiteracy among the masses side by side with people who in the 
sphere of higher education can hold their own against any other people in 
the world To lay the entire blame on paucity of funds will certainly npt 
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be a fair explanation of the position. The number of primary schools in 
the province is quite adequate for universal education, and if only pupils 
who entered could have continued till the end of the full primary course, 
the problem of illiteracy would have been solved long ago. But, unfortu* 
nately, people in the country are so poor that they cannot afford to keep 
away their wards from work for that length of time with the inevitable 
result that they have very little education and what little they acquire they 
forget in the atmosphere of village life Moreover, those who learn any- 
thing find the dull village life distasteful and tend to drift to the town and 
the standard of literacy in the village therefore remains as low as before. 
Though it is a happy sign that increasing attention is being paid to the 
stage of education which aSects the masses, the problem of education in 
Bengal is still a difficult one, closely interwoven as it is with her economic 
conditions. Any effort that will be directed towards the economic recovery 
of the province will therefore go a long way towards the solution of this 
problem. 


Indian Institute for Medical Research 


The Secretary, Indian Institute for Medical Research writes : — 

'‘Eminent public and scientific men of the couniry— Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, Sir P. C. Ray, Sir C. V. Raman, Pandit Madan Molian Malaviya, 
Mr. A. E. Dalai, Sir Nilratan Sircar and others — issued an appeal last year 
for public support to a scheme for the establishment of an Indian Institute 
for Medical Research. The generosity of some of our countrymen, and of 
the Sir Dorab Tata Trust, has now made it possible to start the Institute in 
the first week of January, 1935, and it will be located in temporary premises 
at 41, Dharamtala btreet, later shifting to a more suitable and commodious 
block of buildings, for which negotiations are proceeding. The funds ob- 
tained so far do not permit the opening of all the proposed departments 
immediately. For the present, the Institute will start with the research 
departments of Bacteriology and Protozoology, together with the diagnostic 
department. To these it is proposed to add the departments of “ Chemo- 
therapy," ^^Biochemistry and Is^utrition," " Experimental Pharmacology and 
Indigenous Drugs Inquiry and “Tuberculosis “ as funds become avfnlablc. 
It will be recalled that the scheme envisages the establishment and running 
of the Institute on the plan of the Pasteur Institute of Paris. A total sum 
of Es. 1,25,000 Will be necessary for starting the rnsiitule. So far as the 
recurrent annual expenditure is concerned, the scheme provides for makiim 
the Institute self-supporting from the second or third year. That is 
proposed to be done by having a manufacturing annexe for standardized 
biological products. It has been estimated that the proceeds from the 
diagnostic department and the manufacturing annexe will be adequate for 
the maintenance of the Institute. The Institute is an all-India organization 
and it IS proposed to offer facilities for research, as far as funds iillow to 
workers drawn from all parts of India. The research work will bear on 
both basic problems and problems of immediate importance to the Indian 
peopl^ The researches will be published in diSerent journals and also in 
he ransactions of the Indian Institute for Medical Eesearch,’ which will 
be periodically issued. The promoters of the scheme realise the importance 
of making this work available to the general public from time to time in 
clear, non-technical language, as te as possible. The Institute will provide 
for a very important section, which wiU be entrusted with the dissemination 
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of the knowledge of hygiene and of preventive measures among the masses 
of the country. The Institute will make every effort to further the cause of 
science and service. Though hearty response has been evoked by the appeal 
published last year, the sum obtained still falls short of the funds required. 
Contributions and donations will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
Secretary.*' 


Education in Bibai*, 1933>34. 

The fact that the economic depression continued to assist in the growth 
of the number of secondary schools, many graduates and undergraduates 
in villages and towns taking to the profession of teaching on low pay failing 
other avenues of employment is revealed in the report of the Director of 
Public Instruction, Bihar and Orissa, for the year 1933-34. 

The total number of students, reading in schools and colleges, showed 
arise of 15,688 over 1,118,221 of the previous year. Expenditure on 
education also rose to Rs. 1,69,49,133 against Rs. 1,67,08,763. Out of 
this some 32*51 per cent, was spent from Government funds. 

The number of recognised schools decreased by 185 but the total 
number of schools rose by 178 f.c., to 31, 573. 

The number of primary schools of all classes for boys and girls, both 
Indian and European, fell from 27,426 to 27,173 but the number of pupils 
in them rose from 891,231 to 895,164; the direct expenditure rose from 
Rs. 55,14,791 to Rs. 55,43,500. The number of primary schools for Indian 
boys fell from 2v5,004 to 24,759 but the number of pupils rose from 
826,846 to 830,510; the direct: expenditure rose from Rs. 49,77,160 to 
50,09,206. The recurring grants for primary enucation made to local bodies 
amounted to Rs. 33,25,178, against Rs. 31,22,374 in the previous 
year. 

The work done in the primary schools was of very good quality. One 
inspector reported the gradual introduction of the play- way and the storjr 
method of teaching reading to beginners. The use of manuscript word- 
cards, locally prepared reading sheets, beautifully illustrated simple stories 
and counting sheets and materials have done much to break the monotony 
and dullness of school work for beginners. 

The education of Indian girls and women again showed a slow but 
steady improvement. There was an increase of 1,084 girls in the number 
attending girls* schools during the past year, the total being 75,960 com- 
pared with 74,876 girls in the preceding year. There was an even greater 
increase in the number of girls reading in colleges and schools for boys, 
vi^., 5,426, the figures being 63,926 this year and 58,500 in 1932-33, 
an interesting indication of the progress made in co-education. 


Inter-University Debates 

Representatives of Calcutta, Lahore, Lucknow, Aligarh, Agra and Delhi 
Universities took part in a debate organized by the Literary Union of Hindu 
College of Delhi, the proposition debated being “that Socialism is the only 
means of political emancipation.” Mr. D. M. Chatterji, of Calcutta 
University, obtained the first prize while the second and third prizes went to 
Mr. Baldeo Kapur of Lahore and Mr. Hasan Turab Aii of Delhi, respec- 
tively. In another debate held at the Law College, on January 19 last, 

the proposition discussed was **that Imperialism is a stumbling block in the 

13 
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way of the federation of man/' The Law College of Calcutta won the 
prize, a miniature Kutub Mijiar. 


Indian Philosopical Congress 

His Excellency Lord Erskine, Governor of Madras, opened the tenth 
session of the Philosophical Congress on December 20 last. Dr, John Macken- 
zie, Principal of Wilson College, presided. Sir S. Kadhakrishnan, Vice- 
Chancellor of Andhra University, who is chairman of the Keception 
Committee of the Congress, welcomed the delegates. 


Mr. E. B. Havell 

The death occurred on Dec. 30 last of Mr. E. B. Havell, formeiy of the 
Indian Educational Service, at the age of 73. Coming to India in 1884 as 
Superintendent of the Madras School of Art, he conducted an inquiry 
into the indigenous arts and industries of India before coming to Calcutta, 
in 1896, as Principal of the Calcutta School of Art and Keeper of the 
Government Art Gallery. Mr. Havell took a leading part in initiating a 
movement for the revival of hand-loom weaving and, as a Fellow of the 
Calcutta University, drew up the report of a Committee appointed by 
-Government to revise the scheme of vernacular education in Bengal. 
He retired in 1906 but offered his services to the country during the 
War and was, from 1916 to 1923, a member of the British Legation at 
Copenhagen. 

Allahabad Museum 

The Allahabad Municipal Museum received some of the archaeological 
antiquities of Sarnath and other places from the Director-General of 
Archaeology as well as from other sources, A large number of old Tibetan 
paintings and bronzes from Tibet, Nepal and South India have been added 
to the Museum’s collections. 

Pi^imary Education at Chittagong 

A report on the progress of free and compulsory primary education 
among boys and girls of the Chittagong municipal area during 1933-34 states 
that out of the total of 3,100 boys between the ages of six and eleven accord- 
ing to the census of 1931, 2,853 boys were reading in the municip^.! primary 
schools and night schools, and 425 boys were studying in the primary section 
of the high and middle schools of the town. In all 3,278 boys were reading 
in the educational institutions of the town, in other words, the number of 
boys exceeded the census figure by 178. Out of a total of 2,600 girls be- 
tween the ages of six and eleven within the municipal area (again according 
to^the census of 1931), 1,751 girls were reading in the municipal primary 
schools, that is, about 67 per cent, of the girls were in school. Two model 
girls* schools were started during the year in accordance with a scheme 
sanctioned by the Government. Since 1928, when compulsion for boys* 
attendance in gci^ools was enforced, it appears that the punaber of boys in 
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Class II has doubled. There have also been increases in the numbers in 
Classes III and IV, and in the number of girls in the higher classes. 


Indian Economic Conference 

Presiding at the 18th session of the Indian Economic Conference held 
at Patna on Dec. 26th Professor C. N. Vakil said that events in the world 
in general and in India in particular indicated a trend towards a new econo- 
mic order. Among other things, he said that there was also a complete 
absence of systematic study of economic problems and the existing arrange- 
ments for leadiug public opinion were wholly inadequate. Compared with 
foreign universities, the equipment and resources for economic studies in 
the universities in India were very poor. And even the limited resources 
available could not be utilized for a wider purpose because one class of 
teachers were poorly equipped and a second class, well-equipped and in a 
position to do useful work were poorly paid and often over-worked. A third 
class — chiefly teachers in the superior grades of the Government service— 
were both well-equipped and highly paid but were hindered by restrictions 
on the free expression of opinion. The scientific worker, he said, should be 
allowed to express his opinion freely, irrespective of persons and parties. 
The fourth class — teachers working in the universities and private institu- 
tions — were both well-equipped and well-paid but they were comparatively 
few. They had opportunities for independent thought and facilities for work 
which, though poor compared with those available in the West, might be 
characterized as good under the present conditions. 

Professor Vakil pleaded for the raising of academic economists in public 
esteem and the provision of sufficient facilities to encourage and develop the 
work of this class of teachers and institutions. For this purpose he sugges- 
ted the endowment of chairs and fellowships for research work in economic 
problems. He suggested also the expansion of economic departments of uni- 
versities and colleges by the appointments of specialists in different branches ; 
the employment of a special research staff for the study of current problems 
by commercial and political bodies in the country ; the encouragement of 
research publications ; consultation with the experts on a footing of equality 
by the Government commercial bodies or political organizations ; and the 
improvement of the Government machinery for the collection and publica- 
tion of economic and statistical information. 


Uigarii University Convocation 

The Hon. Sir Shah Mohammed Salaiman, Chief Justice of the 
A.llahabad High Court, in his address at the annual convocation of Muslim 
University at Aligarh, declared that the time was gone when the merely 
literary or scientific education imparted in most of the Indian educational 
institutions could suffice to find work for educated youngmen or women and 
that the whole system of education required drastic overhauling. 

The existing institutions which impart merely general education, he 
urged, must be transformed into semi- vocational institutions, so as to 
equip students for various callings and occupations. 

The secondary schools throughout the country, he continued, are 
designed pre-eminently to provide purely literary education and qualify 
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matriculates for admission to the universities, and not so much to give 
them training to adapt themselves to occupations and callings. The 
existing schools have no doubt contributed to the progress of secondary 
education on a large scale but it is in consequence of these very schools 
that the problem of unemployment has been so acute, boys are taken away 
from their hereditary occupations and given nothing but a smattering of 
literary education instead. If the type of education imparted by 
the schools were changed, their output could be absorbed into agricultural, 
industrial and commercial activities. 

Some vocational training should be made compulsory so that no student 
should be allowed to pass out of scl ool without having learnt some art or 
craft on which he could fall back, if he could not afford to prosecute his 
studies further. The curriculum of the High Schools should include 
vocational training, and the examination should not be a mere test for 
admission to universities as it is at present. The problem of unemployment 
would be solved to a large extent, if instead of creating in their minds a 
contempt for their trade, the students were given some special training for 
it, and were made more fitted to go back to it. 


Indian Science Congress 

There were a number of discussions and meetings on interesting 
subjects when the Indian Science Congress met at Calcutta on January 
3 last. 

Standardization of Courses in Geology for university examinations was 
discussed at the request of the Inter-University Beard of India. On the 
same day there was a meeting for considering the foundation of the Indian 
Society of Soil Science. On January 4, a symposium was held on the North 
Behar Earthquake, 1934, in which members of the Mathematics, Physics 
and Geology sections took part. The teaching of elementary Biology in 
India was debated upon on January 5, and on January 7, the 
members of the Chemical and Medical sections met to discuss the theory of 
Vitamin. 

His Excellency the Viceroy and His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal were the patrons of the Congress while Dr. J. H. Hutton, Deputy 
Commissioner, Assam, was the president of the Calcutta session. Dr. F. 
J. F. Shaw, Director, Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research, was the 
president of the section for Agriculture ; Dr. N. R. Sen, Ghosh Professor 
of Applied Mathematics, Calcutta University, was the president of the 
section for Mathematics and Physics ; Dr. A. C. Sarkar, Professor of 
Chemistry, Presidency College, Calcutta, was the president of the 
Chemistry section ; Diwan Ananda Kumar, reader in Zoology, Punjab 
University, was the president of the Goology section ; Dr. J. H. 
Mitter, University Professor of Botany, Allahabad Univelrsity, was the 
president of the Botany section ; Dr. M. S. Krishnan, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Geological Survey of India, was the president of the Geology 
section ; Major K. R. K. Iyengar, Director, Pasteur Institute of Southern 
India, the president of the Medical and Veterinary Research section; 
Mr. G. S. Ghurye, Head of the Department of Sociology, Bombay Univer- 
sity, was the president of the Anthropology section ; and Dr. S. C. Mitra, 
Lecturer, Department of Psychology, University College of Science, 
Calcutta, was the president of the Psychology section. 

Mr. B. P. Mookerjee, Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, was the 
chairman of the Reception Committee while Prof. S. K. Mitra, Khaira 
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Professor of Physics, Calcutta University, and Principal B. M. Sen of the 
Presidency College^ Calcutta, were local secretaries. 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened the Congress at the Senate Hall, 
Calcutta Univerriiy^ in the presence of a large and distinguished gathering of 
scientists from different parts of India. His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal also attended. 

The most important thing in eonnecticn with the Congress was the 
foundation of a National Institute of Sciences of India. The National 
Institute w’as formally inaugurated b} His Excellency Sir John Anderson 
in the Senate House of the Calcutta University on January 7, and its 
first ordinary general me etiug w as held in the rooms of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal on January 8 last. The foundation of the Institute puts an end 
to all controversy regarding the formation of a National Institution for the 
organization of Science in India and to effect co-ordination between Scienti- 
fic Academies, Societies, Institutions and Go^einment Scientific Depart- 
ments and Services, and generally to act as the National Eesearch Council 
of India. 


AlMndia Education Conference 

Eao Bhadur Tbakur Singh Chain Singh, Senior Minister of Jodhpur 
State, presiding at the tenth All-India Education Conference held on Dec. 
27 last, said that there was not much chance of modern democratic institu- 
tions being successful in India unless those respcnsible worked for the edu- 
cational advancement of the people and produced a democracy capable 
of understanding not only the privileges but also the responsibilities 
of citizenship. 

Sir Fazl-Hussain, Education Member, Government of India, opened 
the Conference. 

A large number of delegates representing various provincial associations 
including those in many Indian States, were present. Several women dele- 
gates were also present to give their view^s on women's education, 

Eao Bahadur Tbakur Chain Singh said that the signal honour which 
had fallen to him, a subject of on Indian State, of presiding at the Confer- 
ence was sjmbolical of the growing realization in the country that British 
India and the Indian Stales were intimately cornecled with one another 
in most matters affecting national progress and, particularly, education. 

He said that it furnished a platform on which they could meet in a 
spirit of comradeship for fighting the forces of ignorance. He hoped that 
when the Federation materialized they, would have^greater opportunities for 
such co-operation in important nation-building activities. 

Important resolutions were passed and interesting topics discussed. 
Principal P. Seshadri, of Ajmere Government College, suggested that colleges 
should co-operate to create a Federal University so that a unitary system of 
instruction might be found which would suit the varying interests of India. 
Principal K. G. Sayigi Bain of the Aligarh Teachers’ Training College 
discussed the new movements and forces which were operating nationally 
and internationally to reshape education throughout the world. The need 
cf eliminating the" waste of time and effort in India's educational system 
was emphasized by Sir George Anderson (Education Commissioner with the 
Government of India). While there bad been substantial progress in many 
directions, said Sir George, there was still cause for great disquietude, es- 
pecially in the disappointing headway being made against illiteracy and the 
congestion of the universities by students unfitted to benefit from the 
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teaching there. “ The solution,” he declared, '• is to provide separate stages 
of education, each with a well-defined objective and to ensure that pupils 
shall attain the objective of each stage which they attempt.’* 

All-India Libraries Conference. 

Kaja Kshitindradeb Rai Mahasai of the Bansberia-Raj, Hoogly, is 
one of the initiators of the Library Movement in India. To the ninth 
All-India Library Conference which lately held its sittings at Madras be 
sent the following message : 

This is the age of Democracy. National coDscionsDess has been aroused all over 
the world. Young and old are stirred by this national feeling which rightly cr 
wrongly has to be recognised. In recognising this it must be remembered that there 
is teed for directing this consciousness altng rigljt lines. No better way, no path 
so good towards progress, can be devised to help along cur young men than the study 
of books. In 1891 I recognised this by foupding a lihraiy in roy native place and the 
Bansberia Public Library now contains several tbousands of books. I knew how 
much this is valued. The Library building is a meeting place for young and old. 
While the way is"’ long, it has to be remembered that a journey of 1 ,000 miles begins 
with one foot-step. We are on the way that is the way of progress. I therefore 
wish my fellow-workers and countrymen every success in their efforts to make life 
more interesting than it has been and by doing that we make the world a better one 
to live in. As an old man I give the movement and its organisers my blessings. 
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[/. University's Loss—IL Calcutta University Foundation Day Celebrations 
—III, The University Crest— IV. Election of Fellows by Registered Graduates 
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Board— VII. OurNeioMinto Professor of Econo'mics—VIII. Sir Rashbehary 
Ghose Professor of Physics— IX. Madam Halide Edib idnan— X. Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee Medal in Sciencey 1938— XL Indian Philosophical CongresSy 1985— 
XII , Annual Convocationy 1935— XIIL Annual Grant to Non Government 
Colleges— XIV . Co-education and the Assam Government — XV. Calcutta 
Students' Mess Scheme— XVI. The University and Next Election to Provincial 
Legislature— XVII. Sir P. C. Ray Fellowship in Chemistry— XVIII, Doctor 
Birendranath Datta Memorial Medal.'i 


University’s Loss 

The month of January has been, in a sense, one of great loss to 
the University. Three of our stalwarts passed out of the land of living, 
one calamity following quickly upon another. We mourn the deaths of 
Sir Abdullah-al-Mamun Suhrawardy, Khan Bahadur Aga Muhammad 
Kazim Shirazi and Mr. Jyotiprosad Sarvadhikary. 

Sir Abdullah-al-Mamun Suhrawardy, kt., m.a., ph.d., d.litt., barris- 
ter-at-law, who by his charming personality bad endeared himself to all who 
knew him, died on 6th January last, after a brief spell of illness, at the age 
of fifty-five. A son of Hazrat Maulana Obeidulla-al-Obeidi Suhrawardy, 
Sir Abdullah distinguished himself at Dacca Madrassah and then at Dacca 
College, where he received his early education. Later he proceeded to 
England and was educated at University College and King’s College, 
London. He enlarged his continental experience by sojourning in France, 
Germany, Austria, Constantinople and Cairo. He was called to the bar 
at Gray’s Inn. During his stay in England Sir Abdullah founded the Pan- 
Tslamic Society of London. Returning to Calcutta loaded with honours, he 
joined the High Court as a Barrister. He was one of the two distinguished 
persons who were the first to be admitted to the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy of this University in 1908, his thesis being Sources of Muslim 
Law. In 1911 he was appointed Tagore Professor of Law in this Univer- 
sity. As Professor of Islamic History in the Post-Graduate department, 
as a Fellow of the University, as the Philological Secretary of the Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, and as the author of Sayings of Muhammad and Of other 
valuable works he enjoyed a reputation second to none in the academic 
world.. He will also be remembered as the donor of the Khujasta Akht*^ 
jBanu Suhrawardy Gold Medal, of which he himself was the first recipient iji 
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1919, jointly with Mr, Pramathanath Banerjee, m.a., b.l., Barister-at-Law, 
on a Thesis entitled — The Story of Nala as narrated by Vydsa and Faissi — a 
coM'parison and a contrast. 

Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy had also a distinguished political career. He 
was elected to the Bengal Legislative Council in 1910 and was a member 
of that body till 1926. In the same year he was elected to the Legislative 
Assembly where he sat till his death, representing the Moslems of West 
Bengal. He was a member of Lord Southborough's Reforms Committee 
and also of the Indian Central Committee,, co-operating with the Simon 
Commission. He was created a Knight in 1931. 

The Syndicate before proceeding to the business of the meeting held 
on 18th January adopted the following Resolution : — 

The Syndicate place on record their deep sense of sorrow at the death of 
Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy, kt., m.a., ph.d., d.litt , Barristeb-at-Law, who by his 
luany-sided activities rendered valuable services to the University in particular and 
lo the country in general, and offer their heart-felt condolence to the bereaved 
family. 

Sympathetic reference to his death was also made at the Annual 
Meeting of the Senate held on 26th January last. “ Sir Abdullah/* said 
the Vice-Chancellor, “was not only a great scholar, but a man who had 
a large heart and a very broad vision, who worked whole-heartedly for the 
welfare of this University whenever his services were required.** 

Khan Bahadur Aga Muhammad Kazim Shirazi, originally a native of 
Persia, chose Calcutta as his venue of work. A distinguished Persian 
scholar, he was connected with the now defunct Board of Examiners that 
used to hold language tests for Government ofl&cers. He was Post-Graduate 
Lecturer in Persian at the Calcutta University for the last twenty-five years, 
retiring from service in July last year. He was, until his death, a 
Fellow of this University. “His death,** the Vice-Chancellor remarked 
at the Annual Meeting of the Senate, “was a loss not only to Persian 
scholarship but also to the cause of teaching in the Calcutta University.*' 
Reference to his death was made at the meeting of the Syndicate on 
18th January and a Resolution recording “their deep sdnse of sorrow ** 
was adopted. 

Mr. Jyotiprosad Sarvadhikary, m.a., b.l., was a distinguished Advocate 
ot the Calcutta High Court and Senior Professor of Hindu Law in 
University Law College. Educated at the Hare School and the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, Mr. Sarvadhikary took his M.a. degree in 1886 and b.l. 
in 1837 and was enrolled as a Vakil of the Calcutta High Court in 1889 
where by sheer dint of merit, he soon became an illustrious member of 
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the Vakil Bar and commanded a large practice. He devoted most of his 
time and intellect to the work of a jurist. With the establishment of the 
University Law College the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee chose Mr. 
Sarvadhikary as a Lecturer in Hindu Law for the new college, to 
which post he adhered till death, becoming latterly Professor of 
Hindu Law. His edition of the late Professor Raj Kumar Sarvadhikary 's 
Hindu Law of Inheritance has been acclaimed as a hall-mark of his 
attainments as a jurist. Mr. Sarvadhikary was also a recognised authority 
on Constitutional Law. He was elected an Ordinary Fellow of the 
Calcutta University in 1909 and, with the new University Act coming 
into force, he became its Honorary Fellow. 

The Syndicate at their meeting held on 18th January adopted a resolu- 
tion recording their deep sense of loss and sorrow at his death. Sympathetic 
reference was also made at the Annual Meeting of the Senate by the Vice- 
Chancellor, who described him as a pillar of strength to the University 
Law College. 


* * 

II. Calcutta University Foundation Day Celebrations. 

The 24th January, 1935, was a glorious day in the Annals of the 
university of Calcutta. For the first time in a long span of seventy-seven 
years it celebrated on that date its Foundation Day amidst scenes of un- 
precedented splendour and enthusiasm. His Excellency the Chancellor, 
Sir John Anderson, presided on the occasion. 

Elaborate arrangements were made by the University authorities 
befitting the occasion and the entire programme was gone through smoothly. 
A stadium was erected on the Maidan on a portion of the ground bounded 
on the east by the Red Road, on the north by Esplanade, on the west by 
Plassey^Gate Road and on the south by the Hockey ground of the Women's 
Hockey Association. At 7-30 in the morning, students from different 
colleges in the city numbering over 1,500 assembled at the grounds to 
the south of the Presidency College. At about 8 a. m. the Route March 
began, the University Band leading. In the forefront of the pro- 
cession was the University banner, while each college bore its own 
banner with its name thereon. The whole route from College Street 
to the Maidan was thronged with thousands of spectators, and house- 
tops and balconies were overcrowded. The column arranged in fours 
reached the arena at about 9 a.m. His Excellency the Chancellor arrived 
at 9-15 A.M. and was received by the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Syamaprasad 
Mookerjee. At 9-15 the March Past began, with the girl students 
of the Asutosh College robed in blue-bordered sari leading, followed by the 

14 
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girl students of the Vidyasagar College wearing red-bordered Khaddar sari. 
As the students filed past the University banner posted in front of the 
Chancellor, His Excellency rose from his seat and watched the march 
with keen interest. The march lasted about twenty minutes, after which 
the Vice-Chancellor addressed the gathering. 

It was a soul-stirring speech delivered with mighty lungs, and the 
whole cultured audience was held spell-bound for over quarter of an hour. 
In that short, but forceful harangue the Vice-Chancellor recalled in glowing 
terms the past achievements of the University tracing its development stage 
by stage and clinched his speech by an expression of optimism for the 
glorious future that awaits the University as the sustaining spring of our 
corporate life and national solidarity. 

His Excellency the Chancellor next addressed the gathering. ^ 
The speech was marked by His Excellency’s deep appreciation of 
the University’s achievements in diverse fields of activity. His 
Excellency dilated on the merit of observing the Foundation Day. Said 
he: *‘The observance of Foundation Day by auniversity, college, or school 
gives an opportunity to successive generations of paying their homage and 
publicly manifesting their gratitude to its founders and to those who in 
their various ways have contributed to its healthy growth and development. 
It rightly focusses attention upon the ideals and example of those from 
whose efforts spring the privileges enjoyed through membership of the 
body, be it university, college or school.” The ideals which the Uni- 
versity has fostered are, His Excellency remarked, a godly heritage” and 
he exhorted the members of the University to “ see to it that it was ever 
handed on undiminished.” His Excellency concluded his speech after 
alluding to the great task of national regeneration lying before Bengal, 
which was only possible by upholding the traditions of service which the 
great benefactors of the past have handed down.” With the conclu- 
sion of the speech the morning programme was finished. 

The afternoon programme consisted of mass demonstration of freehand 
exercises, indigenous exercises, agility exercises and gymnastics, Indian 
club drill and Bratachari demonstrations. The Vice-Chancellor distributed 
prizes to the winners in the Inter-Collegiate Gymnastic Competition and 
granted certificates and badges to the successful candidates at the Athletic 
Proficiency Test and also awarded Blues. 

The noble idea of this commemoration owes its origin to the superb 
imagination of Mr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, who has already initiated 
many an important scheme of University reform during the six months 

1 The full text of the addresses of H. B. the Chancellor and the Vice-Chancellor is given 
in the Appendix. 
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that he has been Vice-Chancellor. The execution of the programme was 
entrusted to the Students’ Welfare Committee. For the'unique success 
that attended the emprise, our thanks are due to the Secretary of 
the Committee, Dr. Anathnath Chatterji, m.b.b.s., who was ably assisted by 
a band of experienced and indefatigable workers. 

The function will henceforth be an annual one. To those who witness- 
ed the celebrations, the scene must have brought sufficiently home what 
the term “ affiliation ” has hitherto meant and what it henceforth 
is going to mean. A new life is pulsating within' University men and 
a kindred feeling is passing from mind to mind. It seems that the 
concept University is nebulous no more, for the synthesis of its constituent 
attributes is clearer than ever. 

It will perhaps be interesting in this connection to recall the circum- 
stances in which this University came into existence seventy-seven years 
ago. Calcutta had long before that date earned some eminence as a seat 
of learning. The Asiatic Society of Bengal had been carrying on researches 
in practically all branches of knowledge. The Sanskrit College, the 
Medical College and the Hindu College had^ already been founded, and 
as early as 1845 Mr. Charles Hay Cameron had suggested the foundation 
of a University for co-ordinating the activities of the existing institutions 
and conferring degrees on suitable candidates. Mr. Cameron went so far 
as to petition the Parliament in 1852, but it was not till ^1854 that the 
necessity for founding Universities in India w'as officially recognised. In 
that year Sir Charles Wood sent his famous Education Despatch urging 
upon the Government of India the task of formulating ‘ ‘ a properly articu- 
lated scheme of education from the Primary School to the University.” 

It was in pursuance of this policy that an Act of incorporation was pass- 
ed in January, 1857, and the Calcutta University began its glorious career as 
a federation oi Colleges for conducting examinations and conferring degrees 
on the lines of the University of London. A few months later the Uni- 
versities of Bombay and Madras were founded with the self-same object. 
In the early days the jurisdiction of the Calcutta University ^extended 
over the whole of Northern and Central India, Burma and Ceylon. Later 
on its burdens were considerably lightened by the foundation of the 
Universities of the Punjab and Allahabad. The Act of 1904 limited its 
jurisdiction to the Presidency of Bengal, Assam, and Burma. In recent 
years the creation of the Universities of Patna, Bangoon and Dacca has 
limited its jurisdiction further to :Uengal and Assam with the exception 
of the city of Dacca and its immediate neighbourhood. The first 
Chancellor of the University was the first Viceroy of India. Viscount 
Canning brought with him the great traditions of Oxford, but it is 
needless to add that , he, _had, hardly any, time to devote to the infant 
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University. So the duty of shaping its policy devolved naturally upon 
the first Vice-Chancellor, Sir James William Colvile. 

It may not be irrelevant to note here that among the Foundation 
Fellows were such distinguished Indians as Prasanna Coomar Tagore, 
Eama Prasad Eoy, Earn Gopal Ghosh, Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 
and Muhammad Wujeeh. Calcutta had been very fortunate in her Vice- 
Chancellors, among whom may be mentioned Ilbert and Maine, but it 
was not till 1890 that an Indian, Sir Gooroodass Banerjee, attained the great 
honour. One of the first to seek and obtain a Degree of the newly-founded 
University was the great Bengali novelist Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, the 
poet of ‘‘ Bande Mataram.'* The foundation of the University was 
followed by foundation of new colleges. The St. Xavier’s College was 
founded in 1862; seven years later, the Metropolitan College came into 
existence under the fostering care of Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. 
Two other colleges, the City and the Albert, were founded in 1881. 

The University, however, continued to be an examining body, its ad- 
ministration being carried on by the Syndicate and the Senate. College 
professors like Duff did indeed exercise great influence in the Senate, but 
they were there by accident and not by right. Among the most notable 
donations that the University received in the old days were those made 
by Mr. Premchand Eoychand of Bombay and Mr. Prasanna Coomar Tagore. 

A new epoch in the history of the University began with the amending 
Act of 1904 and the appointment of Sir Asutosh Mookerji as Vice- 
Chancellor in 1906. The Act recognised the need of a new orientation 
and a permissive clause afforded suitable opportunity, if the University was 
so inclined, of revising its aims and ideals. A piece of legislation may 
very well create fresh opportunities of reform but it seldom effaces old 
traditions. The great majority of the intelligentsia had been trained in 
old institutions which formed the component parts of the federal 
University and it is almost impossible to realise to-day what a stupendous 
task Sir Asutosh undertook to accomplish. Few people now remember 
that the present regulations were the handiwork of the great Vice- 
Chancellor. 

The regulations recognised teaching as one of the inherent duties 
of the University and aflSliated institutions were immediately subjected 
to a careful supervision of the afidliating body. In his first Convocation 
Address Sir Asutosh Mookerjee clearly explained his ideals. “The regula- 
tions,” he said, ‘‘ indicate that the University is no longer to be a merely 
examining body with power to grant degrees ; it is not even to be merely 
a federation of colleges, it is to be a centre for the cultivation and advance- 
ment of knowledge. * * * * Unless the University can show a 

substantial amount of research, produced by the aggregate of its Professors 
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and unless it can show that it has trained a substantial number of able and 
willing workers to carry on research in different branches of knowledge, 
the University can hardly be regarded as approaching the realisation of its 
ideal. No University can rightly be regarded as fulfilling the purposes of 
its existence unless it affords, to the best^ of its students, adequate en- 
couragement to carry on research and unless it enables intellectual power 
whenever detected, to exercise its highest functions/’ 

To-day these words will sound quite commonplace but twenty-five 
years ago some of our prominent educationists really apprehended that 
research was hardly compatible with efficient teaching, and even if sufficient 
funds were available to create all the necessary facilities, a sufficient 
number of young men with the necessary intellectual equipment would 
not be forthcoming to take advantage of them. With an unflinching 
resolution and a robust optimism Sir Asutosh proceeded with his work 
and in the second Convocation Address he had the satisfaction of announc- 
ing notable progress. The Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga made a 
princely donation and the Library building that bears his name was 
constructed, Mr. Guruprasanna Ghosh made a munificent gift of Es. 
2,50,000 to train Indian students in the Arts and Industries of Europe, 
America and Japan. Three distinguished savants, Dr. Thibaut, Prof. 
Schuster, and Dr. Holland were appointed University Readers, and 
Dhammananda Kosambi, Satyabrata Samasrami and Pandey Ramavatara 
Sarma were appointed to imparl instructions in Pali, Vedic literature and 
Vedanta Philosophy to our advanced students. 

Such was the humble beginning of the huge Post-Graduate depart- 
ment of to-day that has on its roll no less than 1,200 students and 
nearly two hundred teachers. The next year (1909) saw the appointment 
of the Minto Professor of Economics and the foundation of the Law 
College. The munificence of the Maharaja of Cossimbazar and the 
Maharaja Tagore made the equipment of a splendid Law library an accom- 
plished fact. 

It is common knowledge how year after year erudite scholars from all 
over the world visited Calcutta at the invitation of Sir Asutosh to stimulate 
with their discourses the intellectual aspirations of our young graduates. 
Fresh University Chairs were created, in Philosophy and Mathematics, in 
Ancient Indian History and International Law, University lecturers were 
recruited to impart instructions to .post-graduate students who eagerly 
flocked to the University and it became their Alma Mater not merely in 
name but in reality as well. 

The public and the Government were infected by Sir Asutosh's en- 
thusiasm and adequate grants were made from public funds to finance 
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these new ventures of the University. It is well known how the late 
Sir Taraknath Palit donated his life’s savings, how his gift was munificently 
supplemented by the late Sir Eashbehary Ghose and how the University 
College of Science and Technology was founded. Not a year passed but 
something great was achieved. Neither the Vice-Chancellor, nor his 
colleagues spared themselves in the service of the University, and when 
Sir Asutosh vacated ofiice he had the satisfaction of perceiving that though 
the great ideals he had set before him eight years earlier had not been fully 
realised, they were accepted, by all ho counted, as the legitimate goal 
of the University. 

The year 1916 marked another stage in the progressive realisation of 
these ideals. The Government appointed a representative Committee, 
over which Sir Asutosh was necessarily called upon to preside, to suggest 
the best methods of early consolidation of the Post-Graduate studies in 
Calcutta. A unanimous report was submitted and the Post-Graduate 
department in its present shape and constitution was the result. It is 
within public recollection that the scheme was criticised as over-ambitious, 
but it is a matter of great satisfaction to the disciples and successors of 
Sir Asutosh to note that many of the young recruits selected by him occupy 
to-day the professorial chairs at Dacca and Patna, Allahabad and Lucknow, 
that the present Vice-Chancellors of Andhra and Agra and the Director of 
the Bangalore Institute were University teachers at Calcutta. 

Lord Eonaldshay has rightly observed that “ the greatest land-mark 
in the history of the University in recent years was undoubtedly the 
cr6ation of the Council of Post-Graduate Studies/’ and he had “ visions 
of a modern Nalanda at which were congregated 10,000 students, growing 
up in this the greatest and most populous city of the Indian Empire. 
Those who counselled economy and raised the slogan of cutting one’s 
coat according to one’s cloth, now admit that Calcutta has not yet tried to 
impart instruction in all “ conceivable branches of learning.” The 
University is not a business concern ; it is not its function to board and a 
surplus in the balance sheet is not its best nor its greatest asset. We must 
judge it by the quantum of its research work, by its original contribution 
to the sum total of human knowledge. Judged by this test, Calcutta 
under the inspiring lead of Sir Asutosh has done much, though it is always 
recognised that much still remains to be done. Sir Asutosh stands to-day 
amply vindicated : the new Universities all over India are inspired by his 
principles. 

The noble example of Sir Taraknath and Sir Eashbehary was followed 
by KuiXiar Guru Prasad Singh of Khaira while Sir Asutosh was still alive. 
Out of the endowment made by him are maintained five University Chairs 
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in the departments of Arts and Science. In recent years the magnificent 
bequest of Viharilal Mitra for the development of female education in 
Bengal and the noble gift of Dr. Harendra Coomar Mookerjee prove that 
the University will not lack in funds so long as it pursues its glorious 
course. Dr. Mookerjee is a teacher and he has denied himself even the 
barest needs in order to save every farthing he could for the good of his 
community and country. 

Such, in broad outline, is the history of the development and expan- 
sion of the University of Calcutta from its foundation on the 24th January, 
1857, to the present day. The Calcutta University can certainly look back 
with feelingf of legitimate pride and satisfaction upon a brilliant and glorious 
record of unbroken progress extending over three quarters of a century. 
It is indeed very gratifying to note that the present Vice-Chancellor, 
Mr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, worthy son of the illustrious Sir Asutosh, took 
upon himself the duty of organising the first celebration of the Foundation 
Day of the University, and posterity will remember with gratitude the lead 
which he has given to the fostering of “ University Spirit '' by providing 
such a handsome opportunity for the closer association of students with the 
Alma Mater. 

* « « 

III. The University Crest. 

Though seventy-eight years old, the University, it is a pity, has had no 
banner of her own. The necessity of a flag was never so keenly felt as when 
the Foundation Day Celebrations Committee w^ere sketching plans for the 
celebrations, specially in connection with 1 he Koute March through the streets 
of the city that w^as proposed. The Committee had several designs 
of a crest prepared and recommended the best of them for acceptance 
by the Syndicate. The design was adopted and it was approved both for 
the University Banner and the Seal. It is in the form and shape of a 
lotus-rosette containing the University motto of “Advancement of Learn- 
ing “ wrought in silver- thread and inset with a lotus-bud design. The whole 
pattern is woven in appropriate colours on a background of deep blue. 
The old design of the University seal will now be replaced by the new. 

The new banner was carried through the streets of Calcutta in front 
of the long and impressive Route March on the day of the celebra- 
tions and was saluted by the marchers. It was displayed for the first 
time at the Annual Meeting of the Senate held on 26th January last. 
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IV. Election of Fellows by Registered Graduates 

Recently there have been some changes in the Calcutta University 
Regulations relating to election of Fellows by RegiMered Graduates. Section 
3 of the rules governing such election entitled each Registered Graduate 
to propose the name of one person for appointment as a Fellow. Such 
proposal was to be accompanied by a brief statement of the special qualifi- 
cations and reach the Registrar twenty-one clear days before the date fixed 
for election. The Registrar, according to the old procedure, drew up 
a list of the nominees along with statements of their qualifications and 
forwarded it to the Registered Graduates, seventeen clear days before the 
date fixed for election. 

According to the new procedure all proposals for appointment must 
not only be accompanied by statements of qualifications but also by a 
declaration signed by the candidate himself as assenting to the nomination. 
Moreover, 

Any candidate may withdraw his candidature by notice in writing subscribed by him 
which must reach the Registrar seventeen clear days before the date fixed for election. 

If the number of candidates who are duly nominated and who have not withdrawn 
their candidature in the m anuer and within the time specified above exceeds that of 
the vacancies, the Registrar shall cause a list of the nominees and of the statements 
to be printed and forwarded to the Registered Graduates fifteen clear days before the 
date fixed for election. 

If the Domber of candidates is equal to the number of vacancies, the candidatee 
shall be declared duly elected subject to the approval of the Chancellor. 

The above elaboration of the procedure resulted evidently from difficul- 
ties experienced in recent elections, and it is hoped that in future the 
election of Fellows will be a more smooth affair. The Government of 
Bengal in the Ministry of Education have given their sanction to the 
changes which has been given effect to from 1935. 

* * * 

V. New Fellows 

It gives us great pleasure to announce that His Excellency the 
Chancellor has been pleased to nominate Professor Surendranath Ben, M.A., 
PH.D. (cal.), b.litt., and Mr. A. F. Eahaman, m.a. (oxon.), m.l.o., 
Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University, to be Ordinary Fellows of the University 
vice Prof. Ganesh Prasad and Eai Bahadur Lalitmohan Chatterjee. Both 
the new Fellows have been attached to the Faculty of Arts. We offer a 
cordial welcome to Professor Sen and Mr. Rahamac. 
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The Ohaaoellor has also re-iiotriiaafced the following gentlemen to be 

Ordinary Fellows of the University : — 

(1) The Hon’ble Mr. J ustice Dwarkanath Mitter. 

(2) Sir Z. R. Zahid Suhrawardy, kt. 

(3) The Hon’ble Rai Pramodechandra Dutt, Bahadur, c.i.K. 

(4) Mrs. P. K. Ray. 

As a result of the election of two Ordinary Fellows by the Registered 
Graduates of the University the undermentioned gentlemen have been 
declared duly elected as Ordinary Fellows, subject to the approval of 
His Excellency the Chancellor : — 

Sir Nilratan Sircar, kt , m.a., m.d., ll.d., d.c.l., m.l.o., etc. 

Harendra Coomer Mookerjee, Esq.. M.A., ph.d. 

We oSer our cordial welcome to Sir Nilratan and Dr. Mookerjee, 

» « * 

University Representative on the Inter-University Board 

Mr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, M.A., b.l,, Barrister-at-Law, m.l.c., 
has, by a resolution of the Syndicate, been appointed representative of 
our University on the Inter- University Board. He will hold office for three 
years, till 1st April, 1938. 

• * * 

VII. Our New Minto Professor of Economics 

Few appointments in the University in recent years have given so 
universal satisfaction as the appointment of Dr. Jitendraprasad Niyogi, 
M.A., PH.D. (Lond.), to the chair of Minto Professor of Economics, on the 
retirement of Dr. Pramathanath Banerjea, m.a., d.sc., Barrister-at-Law. 

The choice of the Selection Committee composed of eminent economists 
has been unquestionably the best and the Syndicate and the Senate have 
unanimously accepted their recommendation. Those who know anything 
about Dr. Niyogi, or about his learning and scholarship, bis sober and scholar- 
ly habits, and his brilliant record of teaching and research, cannot but 
feel that the selection has been hiappy. Simple and unostentatious, 
deeply loved and held in esteem by his students, equally popular with 
his colleagues, Dr. Niyogi comes now to occupy a position, one of the 
most exalted ’in the University. He will now be able to gain greater 
strength and find better scope for a display of his abilities and scholarship. 

16 
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His reputation has travelled outside the bounds of this province, and we 
are confident that he will make his position as the Professor and Head 
of the Department of Economics of the premier University of India felt 
in the wider economic life of the country. We offer to Dr. Niyogi our 
warmest congratulations. 

In accordance with the terms governing the appointment, Dr. Niyogi 
will, during his period of appointment, which is at present for five years, 
prepare a work on the Co-operative Movement in Bengal. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

VIII. Sia Eashbehary Ghose Professor of Physics 

Equally satisfying to all has been the appointment of Dr. Sisirkumar 
Mitra, n. sc., as Sir Eashbehary Ghose Professor of Physics, in the 
place of Dr. Devendramohan Bose, since appointed to the chair 
of Palit Professor of Physics. Dr. Mitra has long been connected 
with the University as Khaira Professor of Physics, and has to 
his credit a satisfactory record of work. His contributions to the 
particular branch of science he belongs to, are too well-known, 
and the fact that the Selection Committee, composed among others of 
such eminent scientists as Sir Jagadischandra Bose. Prof. Meghnad Saha 
and Prof. Satyendranath Bose, singled him our for the chair is sufficient 
guarantee for the soundness of the choice. We offer our hearty congratula- 
tions to Dr. Mitra. 


* * * 

IX. Madame Halide Edib Adnan 

Calcutta will soon have an opportiunity of listening to the famous 
woman novelist, historian and educationist, and also one of the leaders of 
the modern^ renaissance movement of Turkey, Madame Halide Edib Adnan. 
She has just finished a most brilliant series of lectures at Delhi. The 
University, at the suggestion of Sir S. Eoss Masood, has invited her to 
deliver a course of three lectures. The exact dates on which the lectures 
will be delivered will be notified later on. / 

Madame Halide Edib Adnan is an international figure and one in 
whom the East can take justifiable pride. The Vice-Chancellor in putting 
the proposal before the last Annual Meeting of the Senate characterised 
her as ** a distinguished representative of modem Turkey.'' It is in the 
fitness of things that the University, true to her traditions, has not missed 
the opportunity of letting the people of Calcutta see and hear a most remark- 
able personality of modem times. 
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X. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Medal in Science, 1933 

The Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Medal in Science for the year 1933 has 
been awarded to Mr. Purnachandra Mahanti, m.so., for his thesis on 
Spectra. 

We offer our congratulations to Mr. M ah anti. 

o « « 

XI. Indian Philosophical Congress, 1935 

It will be welcome news to many, besides students, teachers, scholars 
and people interested in Philosophy, that the next Indian Philosophical 
Congress will be held in Calcutta in December, 1935, under the auspices of 
our University. The University extended a cordial invitation to the Congress 
at its last session at Waltair through Professor Dr. W. S. Urquhart, and 
the invitation was gratefully accepted. The exact dates for the holding of 
the session will be notified later on. Dr. Sarojkumar Das, m.a., ph.d. (Lond.), 
and Mr. Umeshchandra Bhattacliaryya have been appointed Local Secre- 
taries." This is for the second time that the Congress will be held in 
Calcutta, the first occasion having been in 1925 when the Congress was 
presided over by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. It was, by the bye, the 
inaugural session of the Congress* 

* * 

XII. Annual Convocation, 1935 

The next Annual Convocation of the University will be held at the 
Senate Hall on 2nd March, 1935, at 3 p. m. 

* 0 * 

XIII. Annual Grant to Non-Government Colleges 

In a letter to the University on the subject of distribution of the cus- 
tomary annual grant of Us. 1,29,000 to non-Government colleges, the 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, has invited attention of the Univer- 
sity to the orders of the Government of India on the subject. According 
to these orders which were promulgated as early as 1905, the grant should 
be devoted to improving the efficiency of the Non-Government Arts Colleges 
in those respects in which the instruction reports showed them to be defec- 
tive, and to the encouragement of the growth of the residential or hostel 
system. To the Government of Bengal (Ministry of Education), however, 
it has appeared that latterly the grant was used almost exclusively 
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for the improvement of college laboratories and libraries ; they 

therefore desire that other aspects emphasised by the Government 
of India should also be kept in view and that a part of the 

grant should be spent upon improving college hostels. The Syndicate have 
assured the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, that the suggestions of 
the Government of Bengal will be kept in view in making recommendation 
for distribution of this grant when Government sanctions the usual grant 
of Es. 1,29,000. 


* ♦ * 

XIV. CO-EDUCATION AND THE AsSAM GOVERNMENT 

It is perhaps in the recollection of our readers that the Syndicate, some 
time ago, adopted a resolution discouraging co-education in the secondary 
stage, and issued a circular to that efiPecb to all institutions within the juris- 
diction of this University. Recently, however, the Director of Public In- 
struction, Assam, wrote to request the Syndicate to reconsider their decision 
and to persuade the Senate to exempt the schools in Assam from this order 
of the University. He pointed out that in many small towns and villages in 
Assam there were no high Schools for girls and the University's decision 
practically meant that a good number of girls would have to give up their 
education. Guardians of girls, he stated, also did not like the new regu- 
lation ; and so long as they were satisfied with the conditions under which 
the girls were reading there was no cause for discontinuing the old estab- 
lished practice. The Syndicate, however, did not find sufficient reason to 
reverse their decision, but they thought that in giving effect to it, local 
circumstances should be taken into consideration. It was, therefore, decided, 
and the Director of Public Instruction was informed accordingly, that indi- 
vidual cases would be considered in relation to local circumstances by the 
Syndicate, if, of course, such cases were recommended by the Director. 

The problem of co-education is a delicate one and involves a considera- 
tion of many important moral, social and educational problems that face 
us to-day. The University’s caution in this respect is therefore perfectly 
understandable, and will be appreciated, it is hoped, by the general public. 

* * * 

XV. Calcutta Students’ Mess Scheme 

The subject of Government grant towards the maintenance of Students’ 
Messes in Calcutta has recently engaged the attention of the Government 
of Bengal. They have addressed the Registrar, referring to the fact 
that the grant to the University in aid of the Calcutta Mess Scheme was 
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reduced from Es. 13,128 to Es. 8,700 with effect from the year 1982-38, 
and proposing to reduce further the present grant of Es. 6,000 on 
account of house rent to Es. 3,350. 

Any decrease in the number of messes as a result of further cut in 
the Government grant will be extremely undesirable as it would aggravate 
the present unsatisfactory condition of the residence of students in 
Calcutta. Moreover, the University, we understand, does not like to take 
upon itself the grave responsibility of compelling students now living in 
the messes under proper discipline to resort to places of residence which 
are undesirable from more points of view than one. The reminiscences of 
the controversy thirty-years ago, when the late Professor Charles Eussel 
sounded a note of warning against the rot that had set in among the 
students, have not yet faded from our recollection. This is a very 
serious matter and requires careful consideration by both University and 
Government. 

The University finds itself in an embarrassing position especially by 
reason of the fact that the decision has been made without considering 
its views as to ihe possible result of such reduction on the scheme in 
general Imd on the University finances in particular and against the 
assurances repeatedly given by Government to meet the expenses in 
connection with the salary and conveyance of the Inspector and establish- 
ment and contingency charges of his office. We understand that the 
University has requested the Government to review their decision and 
suggested that a small committee consisting of representatives of Govern- 
ment and the University should be appointed to investigate the situation* 
thoroughly. 


* * * 

XVI. The University and the Next Election to Provincial Legislature 

Enlargement of the University electorate for purpose of election to 
the Provincial Legislative Assembly from the Calcutta University 
constituency is one of the recommendations the Bengal Government 
have decided to make to His Majesty 's Government. The recommenda- 
tion is of course based on the assumption that the latter will give re- 
presentation to the Calcutta University in the Provincial Legislature under 
the proposed reformed constitution. The recommendation is to the 
effect that the electorate should be composed, in the first place, of 
the members of the Senate, of all registered graduates who have paid 
their fees for life,~ and lastly, of all registered graduates who have paid 
their fees for two academic years immediately preceding the academic 
year in which the election is held. In this connection the Local Govern- 
ment enquired some time ago if the University were willing to prepare and 
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maintain their electoral roll and conduct the election at their own cost. 
The University has replied in the affirmative. 

* * * 

XVII. Sir. P. C. Bay Fellowship in Chemistry 

It may interest our readers to know that the rules governing the 
award of Sir. P. C. Ray Fellowship in Chemistry have recently been revised 
according to the suggestions of the donor, Sir P. C. Ray. The revised rules 
are as follows : — 

(t) The appointment to this Fellowship, which is open only to the graduates of 
the Calcutta University, shall be made after inviting applications by advertisement. 
The candidate for the Fellowship should ordinarily have been eithera Premchand Ray- 
chand Student or holder of the Doctor’s Degree and he must have already furnished 
positive proofs of his capacity for research by some strikingly original work. 

(tt) He must submit along with his application a full statement of his research 
work previously carried out and also a list of his papers already published together 
with any such references to his work as may have been made by other distinguished 
workers in his subject. He should state in his application an outline of the work that 
he intends to do if appointed to the Fellowship. 

(tn) The Fellow must be a whole-time worker and shall devote hims If whole- 
heartedly to his research work. He shall not carry out any work on behalf of outsiders 
in the laboratory allotted to him for any consideration and must not be in receipt 
of any salary or emolument for serving in any other capacity. 

{iv) The University shall from its own funds make such recurring and periodical 
grants or contributions as it may consider necessary, ordinarily not less than Rs. 750 
and not more than Rs. 1,000 for each Fellow for each year, in order to enable the 
Fellow to carry on his researches. 

(v) The Fellow should be appointed for a period of two years for the first time. 
The Fellowship will thereafter be renewable every year up to a maximum of five years 
(including the first term of two years). 

In applying for renewal of the Fellowship the candidate must submit a detailed 
report of the work he has done and he intends to do in the next year, which shall 
be duly considered by the Committee before renewal. 

(vt) A Committee constituted as follows will award and renew Fellowships 
The Vice-Chancellor. 

The Palit Professor of Chemistry. 

The Ghose Professor of Pure Chemistry. 

The Ghose Professor of Applied Chemistry. 

The Khaira Professor of Chemistry. 

The Senior Professor of Chemistry, Dacca University. 

One nominee or derived nominee of the Donor. 

In making the award the Committee should consider the initiative and originality 
shown by the candidate and should definitely recommend that the candidate ia of 
sufficient merit to justify the award. 

No award should be made unless candidates fulfilling the above conditions be 
furthcoming and any savings on this score should bo added to the corpus of the fund. 
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XVIII. Doctor Birendranath Datta Memorial Medal 

The Secretary to the Doctor Birendranath Datta Memorial Committee 
has recently forwarded to the University a sum of Rs. 600 only in cash for 
the annual award of a silver medal to be called the “ Doctor Birendranath 
Datta Memorial Medal ” to the successful candidate who secures the 
highest marks in Medicine at both the examinations held each year for the 
Final M.B. The award is intended to perpetuate the memory of the late 
revered doctor. 

The University has accepted the offer with thanks. 
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APPENDIX 

FOUNDATION DAY CELEBEATIONS 

Chancellor' s Address. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Members of the University, 

Seventy-eight years ago the Act which established and incorporated 
the Calcutta University was passed. In the life of a University three- 
quarters of a century is a short period but from the small beginnings of 1857 
the Calcutta University has gone from strength to strength and has deve- 
loped into one of the most important Universities in the East, while its 
achievements in scientific and historical research have won for it a reputa- 
tion beyond the limits of the East. Its contributions also to the develop- 
ment of secondary education throughout the Province have been far-reach- 
ing. Mistakes and shortcomings there have undoubtedly been. These, 
it may be said, are common to all human institutions and this is primarily 
an occasion for contemplating the positive achievements of the University. 
I am encouraged to believe that in the future the University will steadfastly 
pursue its ideal, the advancement of learning. 

It is an invidious task, when there are so many deserving of mention, 
to name individuals, but among the benefactors to whom the University 
is indebted for its steady progress, there spring to the mind immediately 
the names of such men as Tarak Nath Palit, Rash Behari Ghose and the 
greatest of the Vice-Chancellors, Asutoah Mookerjee. 

The Universities of a country are the natural leaders of its thought ; 
and so we find that the social, political and cultural history of Bengal 
during the last half century has been profoundly influenced by the Calcutta 
University and that men and women intimately connected with it have 
taken a very important part in the initiation and organization of new move- 
ments for the improvement of the conditions and the raising of the 
standards of life. To illustrate this it is only necessary to mention such 
names as Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, Mahendra Lai Sircar, Gooroo Dass 
Banerjee, Sir Jagadis Bose, Sir P. C. Roy, Sir Brajeudra Nath Seal and 
Dr. Meghnad Saha. These are but a few of the illustrious sons of the 
University who for their high achievements in different walks of life are 
honoured far beyond the confines of their mother country. 

The observance of Foundation Day by a University, College, or School 
gives an opportunity to successive generations of paying their homage, and 
publicly manifesting their gratitude to its founders and to those who in 
their various ways have contributed to its healthy growth and development. 
It rightly focusses attention upon the ideals and example of those from 
whose efforts spring the privileges enjoyed through membership of the body 
be it University, CollegOi or School, 
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This is the first occasion on which the Foundsition Day of the Calcutta 
University has been commemorated, and, as your Chancellor, I am glad 
that I was able to accept the invitation of the Vice-Chancellor to join with 
past and present members of the University in its celebration. It is fitting 
that on this day we should concentrate our thoughts upon men such as 
those I have already mentioned, who have shown themselves true benefac- 
tors and true sons of the University in various ways. ‘ Let us now praise 
famous men and our fathers that begat us.' 

A University is judged not only by its success in equipping its students 
for the crafts and professions, not only by its contributions to scholarship 
and science, but also by the influence which it exerts, upon the imagination 
and the character, by the ideals which it fosters, by the extent to which it 
had helped to enrich and fulfil the lives of its alumni and through them the 
corporate life of the community. It is towards these ends that members of 
the University now and in the future may direct their energies. 

They have received a godly heritage; let them see to it that it is ever 
handed on undiminished. Let them strive to do all that is necessary to 
maintain themselves in fitness of body and vigour of mind. Let them 
uphold the traditions of service which the great benefactors of the past have 
handed down, but, not content with merely maintaining these, let them 
make their own individual contribution to the enlargement of the spheres 
which a University can serve; let them ensure that by their corporate efforts 
the University may become a yet more powerful instrument for leading and 
directing public opinion and the life of the country along sound and healthy 
channels. 

A great task of national regeneration lies before Bengal, and the 
University can, if it will, play a vital part in it. I would ask each one of 
you to see that, so far as in you lies, it does so. Seldom before have we 
stood in greater need of discipline, organization and courage than we do 
to-day, — discipline to order our lives towards desirable goals, undeterred by 
partisan counsel and unmoved by insidious influences that are working to 
warp immature minds; organizaioion to pool our resources in every sphere of 
life and direct them for purposes of national regeneration; courage to face 
squarely the problems that confront us and take the course that reason 
and reflection recommend without flinching or fear or caring for the plaudits 
of the hour. 

It was such qualities as these which assured success to the efforts of 
those who built this great University up from small beginnings in a space 
of time which is small compared to that which has attended the growth of 
the older Universities in England and we owe it to them to prove ourselves 
worthy , of their example. By so doing we can give practical proof of our 
gratitude for their benefactions, the fruits of which we now enjoy and to 
ooniniemorate which we are to-day assembled* 

16 
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Vice-Ghancellofs Address. 

It is my proud privilege to extend to you all a most cordial welcome to 
this unique gathering where we have assembled for the first time in the 
history of the University to celebrate its Foundation Day. To the mem- 
bers of the University, its teachers and students, its alumni, friends and 
well-wishers, let me offer my good wishes, and to those who are here I also 
tender my sincere thanks for the response they have given and the co-opera- 
tion they have extended to make to-day’s function worthy of the occasion. 
To Your Excellency I desire to convey my deep gratitude for your inspiring 
presence amidst us this morning and for the sympathy and encouragement 
you have shown from the very moment the proposal for to-day’s celebration 
was brought to your notice. 

Time will not permit me to review in detail the activities of our Uni- 
versity, to dwell on its achievements as also its failures during the last three 
quarters of a century. Broadly speaking, however, the University has 
passed through two main stages. Brought info existence during a period 
when India was passing through a great political upheaval, the first Univer- 
sity established under British rule in this country aimed merely at conduct- 
ing examinations and affiliating institutions, which in their turn prepared 
candidates for examinations. The University was started not mainly for 
promotion of teaching and research or for the conservation of Indian tradi- 
tions and culture, but chiefly to test the fitness of Indian youths to enter 
the learned professions and hold appointments in the various services. The 
steady pursuit of this policy has left a deep impress on our national growth 
and has not been entirely satisfactory in its consequences. 

The second period which commenced in an active form after the pass- 
ing of the Indian Universities Act of 1904 marks the growth of a new ideal — 
the ideal of a great Teaching and Research University, During the last 
thirty years we have witnessed remarkable progress in various departments 
of study and thought, and inspite of our limitations and difficulties we are 
still attempting to follow that policy of advancement of learning which will 
bring glory to our Alma Mater and our motherland. 

We cannot also shut our eyes to some of the lasting benefits which 
have accrued to us through the agency of the University. This University 
has stood for the spread of education, has thrown open its gates to one and 
all irrespective of caste, creed and community. It has brought the East 
and the West together, opened new visions and awakened in us new ambi- 
tions. It has roused the political consciousness of the people and has con- 
tributed to the growth of national solidarity. It has called into its service 
distinguished representatives of all communities who have steadfastly work- 
ed together for its general welfare. 
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While we can legitimately take pride in our past achievements, we must 
not be lulled into inactivity or allow ourselves to remain satisfied with what 
has been done. Inspired by the progress we have attained, we must be as 
anxious to conserve the best traditions of our University as we are eager and 
fearless to remove its inherent weaknesses. Ours has been the first Univer- 
sity in India to sound the clarion call of progress at the beginning of this 
century. Since then other provinces in this vast country have been making 
rapid advance in various fields of activity. We have to march ahead, in 
full remembrance of the fact that Bengal’s great men have in the past sti- 
mulated work and thought in all parts of India, and in social, educational, 
religious and political spheres. Bengal has led the way ; but if we are to 
hold in future a position of pre-eminence, we must never be forgetful of the 
imperative necessity of re-shaping our policy, of increasing our efficiency 
in all directions and maintaining a standard of work which will be second to 
none in any part of this country. 

When we first thought of celebrating the Foundation Day, I was 
anxious that we should concern ourselves mainly with the activities of our 
students and bring them into closer touch wdth the University. It is a 
matter of disappointment to me that we have not been able to associate 
with to-day’s function the students of the University outside the metropolis. 
To you who are assembled here to-day I express my personal gratitude for 
the splendid way in which you have responded to the call of your Ahna 
Mater. You have proved to-day that if you are given proper training and 
facilities, you can give as fine a display of organising ability and disciplined 
action as any band of University students can be expected to achieve. True 
as you are and as you must be to your own college, you have carried to-day 
through the streets of the city the new banner of your University, thus 
proclaiming your loyal adherence to the University to which we all belong 
and of which your colleges are vital and component parts. 

One of the great needs of the hour is to build up a healthy corporate 
life in this University, to provide for our students the amplest facilities for 
the full exercise of their powers, so that the great qualities which lie dor- 
mant in them may shine forth in perfection ; to help in the establishment 
of students’ organisations with a view to equip them to face the battle of 
life ; to develop them into men, strong and self-reliant, hard-working and 
fearless, proud of their national culture, but not narrow in their outlook, 
anxious to promote peace and happiness, filled with a lofty idealism, but 
not swayed by class hatred or unthinking emotion — men who will be the 
worthy leaders of a new Bengal, who will carry the torch of learning and 
freedom to the lasting glory of their beloved motherland. 

From every corner of this great province there rises to-day the anxious 
question, shall we live or shall we die, shall we rise or shall we fall, shall 
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we unite or shall we divide, shall we strive to reconstruct or shall we follow 
the barren path of destruction. Let me gather in my own the voices of 
you all who are assembled here to-day and of those whom you represent 
and send back the response, we shall live, we shall rise, we shall unite and 
shall accept truth and service as the motto of our lives. 
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NOTIFICATION. 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 

The Director of Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has 
announced the decision of that institution to award five Fellowships 
in International Law for the academic year 1935-36. The Fellowships are 
open to teachers of International Law and to qualified candidates engaged 
in research in that subject. The first day of April, 1935, has been fixed 
as the last date for receiving applications which are to be made in printed 
blanks to be obtained from the authorities on request. The important points 
in the notification are as follows : 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of International Law, 
announces that five fellowships in international law will be awarded for the academic 
year 1935-36. They will be open to (1) teachers of international law who desire to 
pursue advanced studies in that subject, and (2) qualified candidates engaged in 
research in international law who wish to use the fellowship to complete a definite 
project already organized or started. Applicants should indicate the class of fellow- 
ship for which application is made. 

Teacher Fellows will bo required to register at a university or college and 
devote their entire time to study under the fellowship ; Research Fellows will 
be required to devote their entire time to the research work for which the fellowship 
rhay be granted, under academic or other acceptable anpervision. No other employ- 
ment may be engaged in during the period covered by the fellowship. 

Each application must be accompanied with 

(а) A statement of the plan of study or research for which the fellowship is 
desirsd ; 

(б) recommendations from persons competent to testify as to the applicant’s 
qualifications, and copies of publications or any other documentary evidence of 
fitness ; 

(c) a sig ned photograph showing the date when it was taken. 

Applica nts for study or research in a foreign country must have an adequ?tte 
knowledge of the language of the country in which it is proposed to work under 
the fellowship. 

A stipend of two thousand dollars will be paid to each fellow, in quarterly iustal- 
ments, upon compliance with the regulations governing the submission of reports and 
evidence of work which will be communicated with the award. 

Applications will be received up to April 1, 1935, upon printed blanks, which will 
be furnished upon request. No application will be censidered which are not made upon 
the prescribed form. 

Requests for application blanks or for further information should be addressed to 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of International Law, 700 
Jackson Place, N. W.. Washington, D.C. 


Carnegie Corporation Grants, 1935-36 

The Secretary of the Universities Bureau of the British Empire 
has addressed the following to the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University. 

In my letter of the I3th October, 1931, I intimated that provision had been 
made for twelve Carnegie Corporation Grants of £320 each to be spread over the 
years 1932-33, 1933-34, 1934-35, and 1935-36. These Grants are awarded to members 
of University staffs, whether administrative or teaching, to enable them to visit 
Great Britain for such research work or special investigat on as may approve itself 
to the Executive Council of the Bureau. That Council consider that the arrange- 
ments which were made for the distribution of these Grants for the years 1932-33, 
1933-84, and 1934-36 may suitably be repeated for the Grants for the year 1935^« 
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They have again invited the co-operation of Regional Conferences and Committees 
and in Canada> Australia, South Africa and India the nominations made by any 
University, as well as by the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, should, if the 
Regional bodies are agreeable, be sent by the academic head — The Vice-Chancellor 
or other official of similar standing — to the National Conference of Canadian Univer- 
sities, the Vice-ChancIIors’ Committee of Australian Universities, the Vice-Chancellors* 
Committee of South Africa and the Inter- University Board of India, as the case 
may be, in time to allow of their proper consideration by these bodies and to permit 
of their reaching this country not later than the end of March, 1935. From the 
Dominations received they have been asked to forward to the Bureau the names of 
two, in order of preference, to whom they consider the Grants may most suitably 
be awarded. Universities of the Empire in regions other than these mentioned should, 
if they desire to make nominations, forward them diiect to this Bureau before the end 
of March, 1935. On a consideration of all the nominations received, the Executive 
Council of the Bureau will again select the three to whom these Grants are tobe made. 

In submitting recommendations, either to Regional Conferences and Committee 
or to the Bureau, applications should contain 

(a) A * Curriculum vitae* of the applicant. 

{h) The purposes for which he proposes to utilise the grant, and his proposals 
for study or investigation. 

(c) Copies of two testimonials and, if possible, the names of two referees resi- 
dent m Great Britain or Ireland. 

id) A statement to the effect that the candidate will, if he obtains the Grant, 
pledge himself to return to the region from which he has come. 
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W. B. Brander, 
Secretary, 

Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad 

The authorities of the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, 
Trinidad, recently called the attention of the High Commissioner to the 
fact that certain Indian students who had been admitted to the college for 
a course leading to the Associateship in Sugar Technology did not, jn their 
opinion, possess the necessary preliminary qualifications for undergoing 
training in this branch. As Sir Geoffrey Evans, the Principal of the 
College, and Mr. Davies, the Sugar Technologist, happened to be on leave 
in London, the opportunity was taken of discussing the matter fully with 
them, and as a result of this discussion it was agreed that the essential 
preliminary requirements for an Indian student, seeking admission to the 
Imperial College for training in Sugar Technology might be summed up as 
follows : — 


1. A sound, fundamental chemical training (Organic and Inorganic) together 
with Physics, not below the standard of, say, the London Inter. B.Sc. 

2. He should also possess a bent for machinery ; in other words, to be in 
some degree, at least, mechanically minded. This does not in the least imply any 
definite technical training in Engineering. 

3. There is no such thing as a pure Chemist in the Sugar Industry. The 
Sugar Technologist should be both a Chemist and an Engineer. 

4. It is essential that the selected candidate should have the necessary persona- 
lity to enable him to handle and command the respect of workmen. 

In this connection it is to be added that the matter has also been dis- 
cussed with the Technical Editor of the International Sugar Journal who 
is a leading authority on the subject and a copy of the memorandum which 
he was good enough to prepare is attached. 

The High Commissioner will be glad if the above suggestions may be 
borne in mind if it is proposed at any time to send men for training in Sugar 
Tecbnologye 
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Training of th$ Sugar Technologist, 

It is too frequently tbe case that the Sugar Factory Manager has had a one-sided 
training, that is, that he has been educated either as a chemist (which is most frequently the 
case) or as an engineer. 

This, from the nature of the process of sugar manufacture (whether from the cane 
or from tbe beet), is a mistake. In sugar manufacture chemical process and chemical 
operations are both of great importance. 

A chemist who is manager of a factory must necessarily rely too much upon his 
subordinate engineer. On the other hand, an engineer in command is hardly likely properly 
to appreciate important matters concerned with milling and clarification, with boiling and 
with the crystallization of the sugar. He may not be able fully to appreciate also some of 
the important bearings of his chemist’s reports on the chemical control of the factory. 

There can be no question that the man best qualified to direct the technical side of 
sugar manufacture (or of refining) is one who has been trained both as a chemist and as 
an engineer specializing in the manufacture of sugar. At the same time he should have 
some knowledge of the agriculture of the sugar-cane, its cultivation and harvesting. 

College or University Course, 

At the College or University the student should take, in addition to elementary 
chemistry and physics, also mechanics and mechanical drawing, botany and the principles 
of agriculture. 

Technical Training, 

At the sugar school this dual training should be followed throughout, so that when his 
training is finished he will be qualified to take a post in a sugar facrory, either as an assist- 
ant chemist, or as an assistant engineer. His subjects should also have included the 
agriculture of the cane with some practical work in planting, cultivation and harvesting. 


Practical Factory Experience. 

Having in view later the management of a factory, he would therefore be well 
advised to work for a crop in an up-to-date factory as an assistant shift engineer, so as to 
acquire a practical knowledge of the supervision of the boilers and engines, of milling 
control, and of the efficiency of the evaporators and pans. 

Following this, he should next season take a post as a chemist in a well conducted 
factory, working for a period in the laboratory in following an efficient system of chemical 
control and also for another period in the factory in obtaining an insight into the duties of 
the factory shift chemist. 

He should in this way have become very well qualified as a complete Sugar Techno- 
logist, later to acquire further experience in other factories, either as a chemist or as an 
engineer and ultima ely to obtain a post as a factory manager. 


CALCUTTA UNIVEESITY 
Basanta Gold Medal for the year 1934 

The Basanta Gold Medal for the year 1934 will be awarded to the author 
of the best essay on the following subject ; — 

Village Sanitary Improvement in Bengal. 

Competition for the essay is limited to those under graduate students 
of this University who are not medical students. Every candidate for this 
competition shall be required to submit not later than 31st May, 1935, an 
essay on the subject specified above to the Controller of Examinations 
through the Principal of the College where be has been prosecuting his 
studies at preseut. Thu following particulars are required to be stated by 
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each of the candidates in a separate application countersigned by the 
Principal: — 

(i) Registration No. ; 

(n) Year of passing the Matriculation Examination; 

(Hi) Name of the school from which he appeared at the above 
Examination; 

(iv) University Roll No. at the said examination and 

(v) Address of his native place. 



MASTER ENGLISH 

THIS EASY WAY 
AND MAKE SURE OF SUCCESS 


I N every field of endeavour the outstandiog 
men are those who speak and write with 
clarity and force. They may be known as 
silent men but when they must talk, they 
can do so. Their words then bite like chisels 
into the brains of other people and their will 
is carried out. 


WHAT SHERWIN CODY 
HAS DONE 

Most persons do not write and speak good 
English simply because they never formed the 
habit of doing so. The formation of any 
habit comes only from constant practice. 
Sherwin Cody has made the study of English 
easy and fascinating. By means of unique 
exercises it has been overwhelmingly proved 
that Mr. Cody's pupils have learnt more in 
five weeks from this system than similar 
pupils have learnt in two years by other dry- 
as-dus4 methods. 



The Self-Correcting Method and Personal Service 

The basic principle of Mr. Cody’s new method is habit-forming. There are no 
hard and fast rules to memorize and in a short time you will come to use the correct form^ 
and the right words in speaking and writing. A personal interest is also taken in each 
student and any difidculties that he may have are dealt with carefully and promptly by a staff 
of qualified Instructors. The results are phenomenal. Over 100,000 students have said so. 

What Students Say — Great Benefits 

A CHIEF REVENUE OFFICER Says : “ I have derived much benefit from the study 
of your Course and can safely recommend it to all who wish to improve their pow^ of 
expression in English and acquire general knowledge of English Literature.” 

A RAIS STATES ; The Course is the key for writing correct, concise, appropriate 
and forceful English. I was for a period of seven years at the Aitchison Chief’s College, 
Lahore, under the tuition of European Professors and for about the same period in England, 
yet I am glad to have studied your Course.” 

A MINISTER WRITES : ” The Course has been of great help to me in both writing 
and speaking. I have learnt more from your course in less time than in ail my previous 
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TRADE AGREEMENTS AND THE EMPIRE* 

NALINI BANJAN SABKEB 

Presidenif Bengal National Chamber of Commerce^ Calcutta, 


T he external trade of India is of such immense importance to her 
national economy that no explanation is necessary for undertakings 
a study devoted to its varied problems. I shall, however, confine my 
attention this afternoon to an investigation into our trade with 
Empire countries, with special reference to trade agreements. Even 
in these times of depression India sends out yearly about Rs. 145 
crores worth of exports in merchandise to all countries and receives 
about Rs 121 crores worth of imports in merchandise estimated on the 
average of last three years, while the average figures of India’s exports 
and imports for the five years ending 1928-29 are Rs. 342 crores and 
Rs. 239 crores respectively. A predominantly agricultural country 
with undeveloped industries and, at the same time, vast potential 
resources, India cannot dispense with her imports of machinery and 
millwork and certain other manufactures which will be required for 
yet some years to come, nor can she possibly neglect her export trade 
which absorbs her surplus commercial crops like jute, rice, oil-seeds, 

* An address delivered at the Ceminerce Society of Calcutta University on January 38, 1935. 
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cotton, tea, etc,, which incidentally account for about 80 per cent, of 
India’s total exports to all countries. The prosperity of Indian 
peasantry is to such an extent dependent on the export trade that the 
abnormal fall in the export prices of these commodities during the 
depression has created a tragic situation in the country. In manufac- 
tures also India’s export trade is gradually expanding and if adequate 
steps are taken to foster its growth, there is no reason why India’s 
jute manufactures, cotton manufactures and other semi-manufactured 
goods will not have potential markets in certain countries. The 
necessity of an expanding export trade, again, hinges upon another 
important consideration. Internationally India is a debtor country 
and has to make large payments abroad annually. She must, therefore, 
develop a prosperous export trade in order to produce a favourable 
trade balance year after year. 

If India’s national economy is so much interrelated with her 
foreign trade, it is imperative that a constant and careful watch should 
be kept over the trends of international trade, the new developments 
in commerce and industry of other countries and their possible reper- 
cussions on India’s trade and industries. In the present times such 
radical changes have been and are being introduced in international 
exchange of goods and services that from India’s standpoint, an 
elaborate investigation into the varied aspects of India’s trade relations 
with all countries is essential. The world has outgrown the old com- 
petitive system of international commerce, and in its place, the ideal 
of economic self-sufficiency under the urge of economic nationalism is 
driving every country to adopt measures to restrict imports as far as 
possible by the imposition of tariff barriers, quota restrictions and 
exchange control. At the same time, most countries are anxiously on 
the lookout for enlarged markets for their exports, and to this end 
they are negotiating mutually advantageous bilateral trade treaties on 
the basis of real reciprocity, but not as defined by the British Govern- 
ment in regulating Indo-British commercial relations, either by offer- 
ing tariff preferences or quota concessions, or by entering into exchange 
clearing agreement on a barter basis. Under these conditions of 
world trade, commercial agreements »s a means to preserve and expand 
trade have become almost a necessity, while the general trend of inter- 
national commerce is towards regional grouping of countries, knit 
together by mutual understandings relating to customs tariff, and other 
mutually advantageous commercial concessions. An evidence of this 
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tendency was provided, e.g., in the economic union of Belgium and 
other Belgian Colonies and Luxemburg. The urge of the ideal of 
economic nationalism on a more extended scale is no doubt the motive 
force behind this movement for regional trade understandings. An 
appreciation of this new tendency in world trade relations is essential 
for India, for, the time has come when we have to embark upon a 
definite and planned programme of commercial expansion in a world of 
unbalanced economic forces. India has already accepted the principle 
of Imperial Preference and has entered into trade agreements with the 
U. K. and certain other colonies. In extending preferential treatment 
to any part of the Empire, it will be necessary to see whether India is 
likely to reap any reciprocal benefit from the act of granting such pre- 
ference, due regard being had to the fact that it does not thereby 
prejudice the prospects of her foreign trade with non-Empire countries. 
This consideration should be kept in view, for, while India may be 
tempted to give an undue weightage to her political affiliation with 
the U.,K., the pivot of economic relations within the Empire in the 
matter of according preference to Empire countries, she may thereby 
commit a serious blunder in not adequately appraising the significance of 
her foreign trade with non-Empire countries for her national economy. 
It is for this consideration that an enquiry into the possibilities of 
markets for India’s goods in the Empire countries requires to be under- 
taken, with a view to reveal not only the potentialities but also the 
limitations of Empire markets for India. In this connection the 
results of the Ottawa Agreements, which were claimed to be of 
immense economic advance to India, require careful examination. It 
is my opinion that our concern with Imperial trade should not exercise 
any serious prejudicial effect on that portion of India’s foreign trade 
shared by non-Empire countries, viz., about 53 per cent, of her total 
export trade. At the same time, I am fully aware that India’s trade 
with the British Empire which constitutes on the average about 47 
per cent, of her entire foreign trade, is also important and that all 
possibilities of India’s trade expansion within the Empire by mutual 
trade agreements or tariff agreements should be explored and fully 
utilised. 


THE HISTOEIOAL BACKGROUND 

The question of trade agreements with the Empire, I may point 
out, did not arise for the first time on the occasion of the Imperial 
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Economic Conference held at Ottawa in July, 1932 ; but it was latent 
in the movement for Imperial Preference while its urgency grew as the 
new developments in trade and commerce, both in the Empire and 
outside it, ushered in a situation in which a closer economic co-operation 
within the Empire became an imperative necessity from the stand- 
point of Britain. The Colonial Conference which met in 1902 for the 
first time adumbrated the policy of Imperial Preference as one of 
general application to the different countries of the Empire, which 
were invited to follow the example of Canada which had lowered her 
customs tariff in favour of British goods in 1897. Accordingly New 
Zealand and then Australia fell into line with Canada, and Great 
Britain also, on her part, had to reciprocate certain preferences, 
following the Tariff Keform movement of the late Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain. It was, however, in 1903 that India was first asked to consider 
this question of Imperial Preference, but Lord Curzon’s Government 
turned down the proposal urging (a) that as India’s major exports were 
raw materials, India already enjoyed a large measure of the advantages 
of the free exchange of imports and exports ; (b) that India had not 
much to offer to the Empire countries and (c) that the Government 
would not be justified in embarking on a new policy which might 
involve reprisals by foreign nations, “ unless assured of benefits 
greater and more certain than any which at that time presented them- 
selves.” Again, after the War, the question was resumed and the 
Fiscal Commission in 1921 reported that the desirability or otherwise 
of granting a preference to the U.K. on any commodities would be 
determinable by the Tariff Board after necessary investigation and 
further that no preference should be granted if it in any way (i) dimi- 
nished the protection required by Indian industries and {ii) involved 
on balance any appreciable economic loss to India. 

The question of granting preferences to other parts of the Empire 
in return for like preferences from them, was not seriously considered 
by the Fiscal Commission. During the period 1923-31, three Imperial 
Conferences in 1923, 1926 and 1930 respectively sought to mobilise the 
opinion of the different countries of the Empire for the adoption of a 
policy of Imperial Preference ; but India accorded but a partial recog- 
nition to the principle in the Steel Industry Act of 1927 and the Cotton 
Industry Act of 1930 (both enacted, however, for protecting Indian 
industries), inasmuch as a preference for British goods in the form of 
lower duties than those applicable to non-British goods of the same 
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kinds was introduced in the Acts. But in respect of the question of 
the adoption of a general scheme of Tariff Preferences within the 
Empire, the attitude of the Indian Government remained almost the 
same as recommended by the Fiscal Commission until their decision 
to participate in the Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa, in 1932. 
In fact, until then the conditions of world trade were not so changed 
as to deprive India of the large measure of advantage in the form of 
free entry that India’s raw exports were enjoying in most countries. 
But as England became more and more inclined towards a general 
protective policy and a scheme of tariff preferences within the Empire 
in order to encourage Empire Trade, and as the principles of economic 
nationalism began to sway the counsels of every Government, it became 
increasingly difficult for India to preserve an attitude of indifference 
to the question of Imperial Preference. And when the Economic 
Conference at Ottawa was convened and the Indian Government sent 
out a delegation to participate in it, it was clear that the principal 
subject of discussion in the Conference would be “ the possibility of 
concluding Preferential Trade Agreements within the Empire ” and 
in fact this proved to be the case. But as is wellknown, although 
the deliberations at the Conference resulted in a series of bilateral 
trade agreements between the United Kingdom, on the one hand, and 
the dominions and India individually, on the other, the labours of the 
Conference did not produce any agreements between India and the 
Dominions or a multilateral agreement among the various countries of 
the Empire for the purpose of a better organised economic co-operation 
within the Empire. 


SOME PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 

From India’s standpoint, a consideration of the possibilities of 
trade agreements within the Empire involves a treatment of India’s 
trade relations with the various countries of the Empire in three 
separate sections namely, (0 the U.K., (ii) the Colonial Empire and 
{Hi) the Dominions, for, the importance of India’s economic as well 
as political relations with these three groups varies considerably and as 
such requires separate treatment in each case. 

It is, however, necessary that in exploring the possibilities of 
India’s trade agreements on advantageous terms with any of these 
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countries, certain considerations should be kept in view. They may 
be summarised as follows : — 

(1) In should be investigated first of all as to what extent the 
U.K., the Colonies or the Dominions offer possibilities of enlarged 
market for India’s exports. If it is found that a particular country of 
the Empire is not in a position to offer any advantages to Indian goods, 
then the question of concluding an agreement with that country does 
not arise at all. 

(2) It should also be enquired as to what extent other countries, 
both within the Empire and outside it, offer effective competition to 
India’s products in the market of the particular country of the Empire 
with which India would like to enter into some preferential agree- 
ment. 

(3) Thirdly, it is necessary to investigate as to what extent and 
in which commodities the particular country is competitive, if at all, 
with India in the markets both within the Empire and outside it. For 
it may so happen that the particular country with which India desires 
an agreement may be India’s rival in other markets in respect of one 
or more commodities. In that event, an agreement with that country 
should be so shaped that it may provide for an extenuation of competi- 
tion in any third market. 

In concluding any commercial agreement with any Empire 
country, these considerations should be carefully weighed so that it 
may not prejudicially affect any part of our national economy, at least 
to an extent greater than the advantages accruing from the agreement. 
These are, no doubt, general principles. But very often they do not 
receive adequate consideration at the time of the conclusion of parti- 
cular agreements, as, e.g., in respect of the Ottawa Trade Agreement 
between India and the tJnited Kingdom. 


INDIA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 

India’s trade with the Empire consists mainly of her trade with 
the United Kingdom ; for, of all countries of the Empire, the U.K. is 
responsible for a predominant share in the total foreign trade of India. 
The latest trade figures show that the share of the U.K. is 32‘2 per 
cent, of India’s total foreign trade, the export share being 31'8 per cent, 
and the import share 41’2 per cent. Indo-British trade relations 
Have had a chequered history while India’s political connexion with 
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England has played an important role in its development. On the 
strength of this connexion, a number of concessions have been secured 
to promote trade between the two countries, and gradually these 
concessions, favourable as they are to British industry and trade, are 
being organized into trade agreements. The preferential duties 
granted to British industries in connexion with the Steel Industry Act 
of 1927 and the Cotton Industry Act of 1930, constituted, for all prac- 
tical purposes, a recognition of the principle of Imperial preference and 
also of industrial co-operation within the Empire. A clearer application 
of the principle of industrial co-operation was provided again in 
the Supplementary Steel Agreement concluded after the Ottawa 
Conference in 1932, whereby an arrangement was made to the 
effect that the Tatas were to send steel bars manufactured by 
them to the U. K. to be manufactured there into galvanised sheets 
and exported again to India for disposal. The idea underlying the 
principle of industrial co-operation is that the less advanced countries 
of the Empire should produce raw materials and semi-manufactured 
goods, which would be exported to the more industrialised countries 
of the Empire, fashioned there into finished commodities, and then 
re-exported to the other parts of the Empire. The acceptance of 
such a principle would undoubtedly affect our industrial aspirations. 
Unfortunately, this principle has so far guided our trade relations 
with England, and Indian opinion has but recently awakened to its 
implications. 

The Ottawa Trade Agreement of 1932 marked, in fact, the 
beginning of a definite policy on the part of the Government of India 
to conclude regular commercial agreements with the U.E. with a 
view to promote reciprocal trade. It was followed by the Bombay- 
Lancashire Textile Agreement in 1933, better known as Mody-Lees 
Pact, which though negotiated by private associations has later been 
accorded Governmental recognition. The latest is the Indo-British 
Trade Agreement which was announced a few weeks ago. These three 
trade agreements regulate in the main the Indo-British trade relations. 

I shall here make brief references to the broad aspects of these 
three agreements. 

THE OTTAWA TRADE AGREEMENT. 

The Ottawa Agreement, in principle, did not constitute a new 
departure in the commercial relations between India and England 
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but it only provided for an extension of the tariff concessions hitherto 
enjoyed by Britain. But at the same time it embodied an important 
difference, viz., tluit what was formerly implicit has now become 
a matter of contract and as such its reactions on the remaining portion 
of India’s foreign trade are bound to be more pronounced. 

An important feature of this agreement is that India’s stake in 
it is quite considerable, for the volume of India’s export trade which 
it directly and indii’ectly affects, is worth about Rs. 123 crores out of a 
total of about Rs. 145 crores which means that about 85 per cent, of 
India’s entire export trade is affected by this agreement, of which the 
U.K.’s share is more than Rs. 36 crores. Perhaps very few countries have 
committed themselves to this ruinous policy of placing too many eggs 
in a single basket. With a view to protect about Rs. 36 crores worth 
of exports, India has exposed her exports to the extent of Rs. 87 crores 
to the risks of being discriminated against by foreign countries, for 
the preferences granted to imports of the British goods have not been 
extended to imports from them. The volume of India’s import trade 
which enjoys such preferences is worth about Rs. 39 crores, which 
means that about 30 per cent, of India’s import trade is affected by 
the preferences. The magnitude of the implication may easily be 
gauged by the large number of commodities coming within the purview 
of the Ottawa Agreement. According to the terms of the agreement 
the U.K. grants preference to wheat, rice, vegetable oils, oilseeds, 
coffee, tea, coir yarn, coir mats and mattings, cotton yarns, cotton 
manufactures, hides and skins tanned, jute manufactures, oil-seed 
cake, paraffin wax, spices, woolen carpets and rugs, tobacco un- 
manufactured, lead, etc., at varying rates, most of the preferences 
being 10 per cent, in the U.K. market. India in return grants 
preference to apparel, arms and ammunition, asbestos manufactures, 
boots and shoes of leather, building materials, chemicals and chemical 
preparations, instruments and apparatus, leather, liquors, machinery 
and millwork, iron and steel metals and ores, oils, pairjts and painters’ 
materials, paper and pasteboard, wool manufactures, vehicles, provi- 
sions, cotton piecegoods, etc., at varying rates in the Indian market. 
Of the total imports from the U.K. into India, amounting to about 
Rs. 48 crores, all 'these commodities account for about Rs. 36 crores, 
which means that 75 per cent, of British exports to India have obtained 
a preferential treatment in India, while only 29 per cent, of India’s 
total export trade has obtained preference in the U.K. market. This 
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is an indication of the relative importance of the Ottawa Trade 

Agreement to the U.K, and India. 

THE BOMBAY-LANOASHIRB TEXTILE AGREEMENT, 1933. 

This agreement is not purely a regular commercial treaty inasmuch 
as it was negotiated and concluded between two non-official agencies 
like the Bombay Mill-owners’ Association and the British Textile 
Mission. Yet its main conclusions have been given recognition in 
the Tariff Amendment Act (1934) and so it can be regarded in the 
nature of a trade agreement. Its main purpose was to ensure a steady 
market in the U.K. for India’s raw cotton and also a preference to 
British goods consistent with a reasonable margin of protection to 
Indian industries. It has also been provided in the agreement that 
“in so far as the Empire and other overseas markets for piece-goods 
and yarns are concerned it is agreed that any advantages which might 
be arranged for British goods should be extended to Indian goods, 
and that India, in markets in which she has no independent quota, 
should participate in any quota which might be allocated to the 
United Kingdom.’’ 

THE INDO-BRITISH TRADE AGREEMENT, 1934. 

This agreement has, in fact, come as a surprise to the Indian com- 
mercial community, for unlike the Ottawa Agreement it was planned 
and concluded without consulting Indian commercial opinion. While 
the signatories to the Ottawa Agreement were India’s delegates who, 
in spite of being nominated by the Government, would have some 
claim at least to represent Indian commercial opinion inasrnuch as 
the principle of consulting India’s authoritative opinion was thereby 
recognised, no matter however inadequately, the present agreement 
was signed by the High Commissioner in London on India’s behalf 
and the President of the Board of Trade on behalf of the British 
Government. Besides, the fact that the agreement automatically 
becomes legally enforceable, militates against the principles of fiscal 
autonomy enjoyed by India, for while the Ottawa Agreement was 
subject to the approval of the Legislative Assembly, the present 
agreement has dispensed with this necessity. 

The main purpose embodied in the agreement is to ensure a 
preferential advantage for British industries in the Indian market, 

2 
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against the competition of other countries. It has been maintained 
that this is a necessary supplement to the Ottawa pact. But it may, 
on the contrary, be said that the pact in question is complete by 
itself, and that although it left such matters as cotton, and iron and 
steel for settlement after necessary enquiries, these matters have since 
been dealt with in the Cotton Tariff Amendment Act (1934), and the 
Iron and Steel Protection Act (1934). And the principles enunciated in 
the Indo-British Trade Agreement purporting to grant certain conces- 
sions to British industries are not also new, for those mentioned in 
the agreement were already latent either in the Ottawa Agreement 
or the Bombay-Lancashire Textile Agreement. Obviously, therefore, 
the new agreement provides no quid pro quo as regards the fresh 
concessions granted to the U. K. The most important of them refers 
to the right accorded to any British industry, whenever the question 
of the grant of a substantive protection to Indian industry is preferred 
for enquiry to the Tariff Board, to state before the Board its case and 
answer the cases presented by other interested parties. “ On the face 
of it,” as I pointed out in a recent statement to the Press, “ no ob- 
jection can possibly be taken to such a concession when it is admitted 
that the industry concerned should satisfy the Tariff Board of the 
fairness of its demands, and when, further, it is borne in mind that 
even the Canadian Government have accorded this right to British com- 
mercial interests. The important difference, however, lies in the fact 
that while Canada is fully self-governing and is not amenable to undue 
pressure exerted by the British Government in the interest of their 
own commercial interests, in India, on the other hand, the probabilities 
of such an apprehension materializing are very great.” The British 
woolen industry brought up a case before the Canadian Tariff Board 
for a reduction of Canadian duties but the Board, though admitting 
that sufficient material was not available for a decision either way, 
could not see its way to accept the proposal. In India, however, as 
Article IV of the pact stands, possibilities for the exercise of an undue 
influence by British commercial interests through their Governments 
are large and real. 

Another feature of the agreement deserves mention. The provi- 
sion that the measure of protection afforded to an Indian industry 
” shall only be so much as, and no more than, will equate the prices 
of imported goods to fair selling prices for similar goods produced in 
India,” will prejudicially affect India’s industries. If adequate care 
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is not taken to determine the necessary measure of protection for 
India’s industries and also provision made for the differences in the 
quality of goods which appear similar, this will amount to a real pro- 
tection to British imports. 

It would be evident from the above considerations that these 
agreements have not been framed after a thorough investigation of 
their probable effects on our foreign trade as a whole as well as on our 
internal economic structure. On the contrary, they have often been 
concluded under the compelling urge of certain immediate considera- 
tions and in general are of great importance to British interests. It is, 
therefore, imperative that as soon as the terms of these agreements 
are over, they should be critically examined in the light of results 
obtained and any other fresh developments since then. 

It is interesting to enquire as to how far there are possibilities 
for the expansion of the British demand for Indian goods. In view of 
the fact that she has already concluded several trade agreements with 
vari'ous countries, and is likely to conclude many more, and the further 
fact that the scope of expansion of British industries is being increas- 
ingly limited by the nationalistic economic tendencies of every 
Government, it is extremely problematical if Britain would be able 
to offer much wider prospect for the absorption of Indian goods. 
When, therefore, occasions would arise for renewing the present 
agreements, adequate attention should be paid to these considerations. 
Tlie repercussions of any agreement with the U. K. on the rest of 
our foreign trade should be carefully analysed. We should also avoid 
the error we have committed in connexion with the Ottawa Agree- 
ment of bringing within the purview of one agreement a very large 
number of commodities. Further, care should be taken to amend the 
terms in such a way that within the Empire no undesirable competition 
may exist. One method of avoiding such competition would be the 
fixation of quotas to the different sources of supply. Quota arrangements 
are of almost universal application now-a-days and even in the Bombay- 
Lancashire Textile Agreement, the principle of permitting India to 
share in the quotas which may be allotted to the U. K. in the colonial 
or other overseas markets has been recognised. 

INDIA AND THE COLONIAL EMPIRE. 

India’s trade with the Colonial Empire covering a number of 
territories spread over the different parts of the world, is not quite 
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inconsiderable. It forms in a normal year about 10 per cent, of 
India’s total external trade and is valued at about Es. 25 crores a 
year. India’s export trade exceeds her import trade by Es. 6 crores 
on the average. So it is necessary for India not only to preserve the 
existing volume of trade with the Colonial countries but also to seek 
vpays and means to promote further trade connexions. This necessity 
was well realised by the Indian Delegation to the Ottawa Conference 
and discussions were held as to the practicability of arranging mutual 
preferential trade relations between India and the Colonies. Accord* 
ingly it was provided in Article 9 of the Ottawa Agreement be- 
tween the U.K. and India that His Majesty’s Government in the U.K. 
would invite the Governments of the non-self-governing Colonies and 
Erotectorates to accord to India any preference which may for the 
time being be accorded to any other part of the British Empire, and 
it was provided in Article 12 that the Government of India would 
ask the Legislature to pass the necessary legislation to secure recipro- 
cal preferential treatment to the Colonies and Protectorates and 
certain mandated territories under the British Government. In accord- 
ance with this article India received preferences from the following 
countries: Ceylon, Federated Malay States, Strait Settlements, Fiji, 
Seychelles, Somaliland Protectorate, Mauritius and dependencies, 
British West India Islands (Jamaica), British Guiana, Cyprus and 
Sierra Leone. 

But on account of difficulties arising out of certain international 
agreements or understandings it was not possible to arrange preferen- 
tial trading relations with Kenya, Zanzibar and the Mandated Terri- 
tory of Tanganyka. But India granted preferences to these territories 
as well as to the Colonies mentioned above. As explained in the 
Eeport of the Indian Delegation to the Ottawa Conference, Kenya. 
Uganda, Tanganyka, Zanzibar, Nyasaland and part of Northern 
Ehodesia are debarred by the convention of St. Germain-en-Laye, 
1919, from entering into preferential trading terms with India, for 
the convention provided that “ there should be no discrimination in 
favour of any country ” on the part of any of the signatories. A con- 
sideration of revising the convention was due in 1929 but the revision 
was postponed till 1936. It is now expected that when this revision 
is undertaken all these Colonies will be in a position to reciprocate 
certain preferences for India’s goods. Tanganyka, again, being a 
ihahdatfed territory could not grant any preference to India for that 
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would involve a violation of the Treaty of Versailles which has created 
these mandatory systems. 

Though these colonies and the Mandated Territory of Tanganyka 
have given no preference to any of India’s goods, India has already 
offered concessions with regard to fruits and vegetables, ivory, unmanu- 
factured sodium carbonate, apparel and unground spices. The total 
imports from the Kenya Colony, Zanzibar and Pemba and Tanganyka, 
as affected by the preferences, were worth about Rs. 42 ’.5 lakhs during 
1933-34. The total exports of the first three Colonies to India 
amounted to Rs. 2’48 crores, while India’s exports to them amounted 
to only Rs. 69 lakhs during the same year. This indicates that in 
relation to these colonies India suffers from an adverse balance of trade 
to the extent of about Rs. 1‘8 crores and even in 1931-32 the adverse 
balance amounted up to more than Rs. 2‘8 crores. It may be pointed 
out that this state of things cannot continue for long. As India has 
already shown sufficient good-will in offering the preferences, it is 
quite meet that these colonies also should reciprocate the same treat- 
ment towards India. In this matter, the Government of Great 
Britain have a clear duty to perform, viz., to expedite the revision of 
the Convention of St. Germain-en-Laye, and thereby clear the way to 
granting preferences to India’s goods like cotton manufactures, jute 
manufactures and rice. In jute bags and sacks India’s position in 
Kenya is almost monopolistic as will be evident from the fact that in 
1932 Kenya’s total imports of jute manufactures were from India. But 
in cotton manufactures India’s most serious competitors are the U.K., 
Japan, and the U.S.A. 

Kenya herself, again, competes with India in the U.K. market 
as regards coffee, as has been revealed by the working of the Ottawa 
Trade Agreement during 1933-34. 

The Gold Coast and Nigeria also are precluded by the Anglo- 
French Convention of 1898 from offering preferential treatment to 
India’s commodities. But this can be facilitated by introducing neces- 
sary modification in the convention, after one year has elapsed since the 
formal notification of this desired modification. Gold Coast offers a 
good market for India’s rice, jute bags and sacks. In 1932 India’s, 
exports of rice to this territory amounted to about Rs. 4 lakhs and 
those of jute goods to about Rs. 9'5 lakhs. In Nigeria again India’s 
total exports were worth about Rs. 18*2 lakhs in 1932, of which cotton 
piece-goods accounted for about Rs. 8-5 lakhs and jute goods about 
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Ks. 9 lakhs and the remaining portion was accounted for by rice. 
The one year’s trade figures clearly point out that Nigeria has a good 
market to offer for India’s jute goods and cotton piece-goods. In 
respect of jute goods, India has a serious competitor in the U.K. and 
in the piece-goods the U.K. and Japan are India’s formidable rivals. 
In Gold Coast, India’s rice has a small market but her cotton piece- 
goods have obtained hardly any footing there, chiefly on account of 
the competition of the U.K., Nigeria and Japan. It is likely that if a 
modification of the Anglo-French Convention is effected to facilitate 
the grant of preferential tariff to India’s goods in these territories, in 
return for the concessions that India has already accorded them, 
India’s jute goods and cotton piece-goods may be assured an enlarged 
market in these territories. 

In most of the West Indian islands. Sierra Leone, Gambia, the 
Somaliland Protectorate, Gibraltar and Cyprus, India’s exports of 
rice and jute manufactures (amounting to about Rs. 40 lakhs a year) 
enjoyed preference even before the Ottawa Agreement was concluded. 
Thereafter certain varieties of apparel, drugs and medicines, pulses, 
metals, vegetable oils, oilseeds, tea, provisions and oilman’s stores, 
and manufactured tobacco received preference also. In Cyprus parti- 
cularly cotton twist and yarn and piece-goods were granted prefer- 
ence. The value of the exports affected by these preferences exceeds 
hardly Rs. 17 lakhs. The total exports of India to the West Indies 
are worth Rs. 1‘25 crores on the average of last three years. Jute and 
gunny bags and rice (not in the husk) are the principal items in these 
exports. Preferential trade relations with this group of islands are 
likely to provide larger market for India’s jute manufactures. 

India enjoys a preferential tariff in Fiji along with other Empire 
countries but Fiji has granted special preferences to the U.K. , Canada 
and New Zealand. The commodities of India which enjoy preference 
are fruits, vegetables, rice not in the husk, metals, mustard oil, provi- 
sions and oilman’s stores, spices, tea, cotton manufactures, jute, gunny 
bags and apparel. Mauritius also has granted preferences on certain 
goods of the U. K. and Canada in return for a special preference on 
sugar. With Mauritius, it was difficult for India to come to terms for 
she was not prepared to grant a preference on sugar. This was due 
to the fact that India’s sugar industry is a protected industry and 
also the question of revenue was involved in the case. Yet India 
succeeded in obtaining preferences in Mauritius and Dependencies 
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on apparel, certain varieties of vegetable oils, perfumery, provisions 
and cotton manufactures, the total exports amounting to about 
Es. 2 lakhs. 

Of the remaining countries of the Colonial Empire, Malaya and 
Ceylon are by far the most important customers of Indian goods. 
iWith regard to Malay complete statistics are not available, but Straits 
Settlements proper together with the States both Federated and non- 
Federated accounted for Es. 2‘64 crores worth of India’s imports and 
Es. 3"29 crores worth of India’s exports in 1933-34. The figures for 
previous years were much higher, specially during the pre-War period, 
India’s imports from and exports to these territories amounting on the 
average to Es. 3*08 crores and Es. 7*54 crores respectively. The main 
items of India’s imports are spices, betelnuts, provisions and oilman’s 
stores, gums and resins, fish and fruits and vegetables, while those of 
India’s exports to these territories are cotton manufactures, rice, jute 
manufactures, tin ore and tobacco. It is thus evident that India’s 
cotton manufactures, jute manufactures, tin ore and sundry other 
articles have a potential market in these territories, while India offers 
a market for fish, betelnuts, and spices particularly. The Federated 
Malay States have granted preferences on groundnut, tea, cotton 
manufactures and piece-goods, silk and wool manufactures and tobacco 
manufactured. India has gained concession from the Straits Settle- 
ments only in the last-named article. In return, India has granted 
preference to the Federated Malay States only on gums, cocoanut oil 
and non-essential oils. There remains, therefore, much yet to be done 
to facilitate India’s trading relations with the rest of Malay. 

Ceylon lying in close proximity to India is admittedly the largest 
purchaser of India’s commodities in the Colonial Empire. Its off-take 
of India’s exports is more than Es. 6 crores on the average of last 
three years while its exports to India amount hardly to Es. 1*5 crores 
on the same average. In accordance with Articles 9 and 12, 
Ceylon has been granted preferences on fish, fruits and vegetables, 
gums, non-essential oilseeds, apparel, chemicals, drugs and medicines, 
coir, manufactured and unmanufactured, coir yarn and coir mattings, 
unground spices, tea, cocoanut oil ahd betelnuts, in the Indian market. 
The total amount of imports affected by the preference is worth about 
Es. 1 crore which means that about 66 per cent, of Ceylon’s imports 
into India enjoy preferences. Ceylon, in return, has given preferences 
to India on boots and shoes^ earthenware and porcelain, grain, pulse, 
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etc., leather, metals, paints and painter’s materials, perfumery, soap, 
cotton and silk manufactures, tobacco manufactured and unmanufac* 
tured, woolen carpets and bags, fruits and vegetables, etc., the total 
value of which hardly exceeds Ks. 75 lakhs — which means that only 
12'5 per cent, of India’s total exports to Ceylon has received prefer- 
ence. It is a matter of regret that the Ceylon Legislature has not as yet 
ratified the terms of preferences. As regards the preferences received by 
India, it should be pointed out that the omission of cotton piece-goods 
and rice from the list of preferences is significant indeed. A revenue 
duty of Re. 1 a cwt. on rice still exists in Ceylon and when the question 
of preference on this commodity was raised, the Government of Ceylon 
could not accept the proposal on the ground that the revenue accruing 
from the revenue duty could not be foregone. With regard to India’s 
cotton piece-goods the Indian Delegation should have pressed for 
preference in the Ceylon market in consistence with their observation 
that “ India’s exports of manufactured articles to the countries 
abutting on the Indian ocean should steadily increase and the 
existence of a preference in certain colonies should do much to 
promote the growth of this trade.” In fact, Ceylon offers good 
market facilities for India’s cotton manufactures as will be evident 
from the fact that Ceylon took Rs. 70*9 lakhs worth of cotton manu- 
factures in 1931-32, and 51'8 lakhs in 1932-33 and Rs. 5i'0 
lakhs in 1933-34. The most serious competitor of India, as much as 
of the U. K. in Ceylon in respect of cotton piece-goods is Japan. If 
along with the U. K. India receives a preference, India’s exports of 
cotton piece goods to Ceylon may be considerably widened. 

A reference may also be made here to the fact that in the U. K. 
market Ceylon is a serious competitor of India in respect of cocoanut oil, 
in which commodity India enjoys a preference in the U. K. market. 
Some measure of the competition will be evident from the export 
figures for 1933. While Ceylon succeeded in raising her exports of 
cocoanut oil to the U. K. by 43,187 cwts., India’s exports declined by 
130 tons during the same period. Further, by virtue of the preference 
that cocoanut oil enjoys in the Indian market, India’s cocoanut oil 
industry at the Malabar coasts has been seriously hit by the influx of 
cheap Ceylonese cocoanut oils. It is imperative that this anomalous 
situation should end as early as possible, for it is extremely unwise for 
India to grant a preference on a commodity which is calculated to 
jeopardise the interests of the same industry in India. 
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The foregoing considerations of India’s trade connexions with 
most of the important colonies will, I hope, convince you that though 
the Colonial Empire hardly accounts for 10 per cent, of the entire 
foreign trade of India, closer trade relations with the different 
territories are likely to be of positive advantage to India. Any single 
territory may not be of considerable importance to India’s export trade, 
but the sumtotal of the trade carried with the colonies taken together 
is not insignificant. In consequence of the Ottawa Economic Con- 
ference, many of the colonies have reciprocated preferential treatment 
to India’s goods in return for the concessions that India has extended 
to them, but the total value of India’s exports which enjoy such 
preferences amounts barely to Rs. 115 lakhs, while the total value 
of the exports from the Colonial Empire enjoying preferences is more 
than Es. 140 lakhs, as will be evident from the trade figures for 
1933-34. In a total trade amounting to about Rs. 25 crores, the small 
portion enjoying mutual preferential treatment is no doubt significant, 
but this may to some extent be explained by the difficulties that a 
number of colonies is confronted with, on account of certain inter- 
national agreements, viz., the Convention of Sf. Germain-en-Laye, 
and the Ango-Frencb Convention of 1898. But, as I have already 
said, these difficulties may be removed. It is expected, therefore, that 
an early removal of the disabilities thus imposed on a number of 
Colonies to grant preferences to other countries, will be followed by 
closer and enlarged trade connexions between India and the colonial 
Empire. 


THE DOMINIONS AND INDIA 

The total volume of India’s external trade with the Dominions is 
much less than with the Colonial Empire. India’s exports to and 
imports from the Dominions taken together have not exceeded Rs. 8 8 
crores in any year. The pre-war average was nearly Rs. 6 crores and 
the total trade during 1933-34 has amounted to about Rs. 8‘5 crores. 
India’s export surplus over imports during the last few years has been 
to the extent of Rs. 4’5 crores on the average. But since 1932-33 
India’s exports have shown a tendency to decline while imports from 
the Dominions are on the increase. India’s exports to the Dominions 
have registered a decline to the extent of about Rs. 60 lakhs in 
1933-34 while her share of imports from the Dominions has advanced 
by about Rs. 35 lakhs. This diminution in India’s trade balance with 
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the Dominions cannot certainly be viewed with equanimity, for 
during the year 1933-34 India’s exports to all countries have registered 
an advance. 

At the Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa, the Com- 
mittee on promotion of trade within the Commonwealth seriously 
considered the question whether “ a series of bilateral trade 
agreements should be negotiated or whether, if the negotiations proved 
generally successful, they should be incorporated into a single 
multilateral agreement.” The final result, however, w^s only a series 
of bilateral agreements. The Indian Delegation to the Conference 
carried on discussions with the Delegations of the various Dominions 
but they “ could not, owing to lack of time, bring any of these 
discussions to the stage at which agreements could be drafted.” India 
enjoys, however, British Tariff Preference in New Zealand, Canada 
and the Free State of Ireland, which have granted the concessions of 
their own accord. But so far Australia arrd the Union of South 
Africa have accorded no preference whatsoever. India’s import trade 
with these two Dominions in 1933-34 amounted to Rs. 1‘28 lakhs out 
of her total import trade with the Dominions worth about Rs. 2 
orores, while India’s export trade with the two Dominions amounted in 
the same year to Rs. 4T9 lakhs out of her total export trade with all 
the Dominions amounting to about Rs. 7 crores. From this the 
relative importance of India's trade with Australia and South Africa 
will be evident. India, therefore, should cultivate closer trade relations 
with these two Dominions. In the same way, the possibilities for a 
further expansion of the market for Indian goods in the other 
Dominions should be carefully explored. I should also like to suggest 
that we may with advantage conclude good-will agreements with 
various Dominion countries on the basis of ‘‘no discrimination and 
the grant of most-favoured-nation treatment,” although, I quite 
appreciate that care will have to be taken so that such agreements 
may not have undue prejudicial effect on the rest of our foreign trade, 

AUSTRALIA 

On the average of last three years, India received Ra, 122*5 lakhs 
worth of imports from Australia and sent Rs. 327*0 lakhs worth of 
exports to Australia. So India’s favourable trade balance annually has 
amounted on the average to Es. 204*5 lakhs. The chief imports from 
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Australia are animals (horses), provisions and oilman’s stores, tallow 
and slearine, wheat and raw wool. India's chief exports thereto, on 
the other hand, are hides and skins, raw jute, jute manufactures, 
rice, seeds and tea. Both India and Australia are primarily agricul- 
tural countries and as such there m'ay not be much scope for mutual 
exchange of commodities on advantageous terms ; yet as the list of 
exchanged goods indicates, India may accord a preferential treatment 
to certain goods of Australian origin, in return for preferences on 
India’s jute manufactures, rice, seeds and tea. Of the total exports 
of India fo Australia, jute and jute goods alone constitute more than 
80 per cent. The latest trade figures show a disquieting feature that 
India’s exports of jute and jute goods to Australia have registered a 
decline in 1933-34 to the extent of Es. 89’4 lakhs. 

Australia has already concluded trade agreements with the U. K., 
Canada, South Africa, New Zealand and a few British colonies on the 
basis of preferential tariff concessions. According to the Australia- 
CanSda Trade Agreement of 1931 certain classes of Canadian goods 
imported into Australia were subject to customs duty under the inter- 
mediate Tariff. But this Intermediate Tariff was abolished in 
October 193‘4, and later a new “ Customs Tariff ” (Canadian pre- 
ferences) has been evolved and operates since July 12, 1934. With 
New Zealand and the U. K. again, agreements have been entered into 
on the same principle of reciprocity. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

India’s exports to the Union amounted to Es. 121 lakhs in 1933- 
34 and India’s imports therefrom to Es. 26 lakhs during the same 
period. The chief articles of imports from the Union are coal and coke 
and sundry other goods while India’s main exports thereto consist of 
rice^ jute, gunny bags and cloth and paraflSn wax. It is doubtful 
whether India can afford to grant an unqualified preference on the 
South African coal, for her own coal supply is already faced with 
effective competition from South African coal. 

With New Zealand the Union has already entered into preferen- 
tial terms of trading in respect of certain specified goods. 

CANADA. 

Canada’s annual off-take of India’s goods during the last three 
years has amounted on the average to Es. 165'9 lakhs, while imports 
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from Canada to India have amounted to Es. 47’8 lakhs. The latest 
trade figures for 1933-34 show that imports from Canada have increas- 
ed by Rs. 35 lakhs while India’s exports thereto have advanced by 
24 • 7 lakhs. This would tend to show that the preferences enjoyed by 
India from Canada have to some extent accelerated India’s exports to 
that Dominion. The chief imports into India are motor vehicles and 
parts, paper and paste-board. India’s main exports to Canada are 
jute, gunny cloth and tea. With regard to jute goods, India’s com- 
petitor in the Canadian market is the U. K. which normally shares 
about 40 per cent, of Canada’ total imports of jute bags, etc., while 
India’s share is about 59 per cent. The commodities of mutual inte- 
rest are not many but even the exchange of these few commodities 
may be greatly facilitated by mutual agreements. If India extends to 
Canada the same preference as is enjoyed by the United Kingdom, on 
motor vehicles and parts, etc., there is no reason why Canada should 
not further inerease her off-take of India’s jute manufactures, tea and 
other commodities. The United Kingdom also, consistent with the 
spirit of the Ottawa Economic Conference, should have no objection 
to the grant of such preferences. 

Canada is already in special trading terms with Australia and New 
Zealand. 


NEW ZEALAND AND IRISH FREE STATE. 

New Zealand and the Irish Free State share comparatively a 
small portion of India’s foreign trade. The off-take of India’s exports 
by New Zealand hardly exceeds Rs. 53 lakhs. The pre-War average 
was Rs. 56 lakhs while it declined to less than Rs. 40 lakhs during the 
depression. In 1933-31, however, the total exports amounted to 
Rs. 52’9 lakhs. India’s imports from the Dominion are worth only 
Rs. 3'02 lakhs on the average of last three years. The pre-War average 
was only Rs. 26 thousand. This shows that thopgh India’s import 
trade with New Zealand has developed to some extent since the pre- 
War stage, her export trade is entirely stagnant and even declining. 
Besides India receives miscellaneous articles of small importance, 
while she exports to New Zealand mainly jute manufactures. 

Adequate statistics are not available relating to India’s trade with 
Irish Free State ; but the Indo-Irish trade is not of large dimensions. 
It has been reported in the Press that in pursuance of the conclusions 
of the Ottawa Conference, 1932, negotiations for an Indo-Irish Trade 
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treaty have reached its final stage. However small may be the exist- 
ing volume of trade between the two countries, it may be hoped that 
the proposed treaty will help our reciprocal trade to grow. 

CONCLUSION. 

I have tried to present to you this afternoon a picture in hroad 
outlines of some important aspects of our inter-imperial trade, with 
special emphasis on trade agreements and the many issues involved in 
them. In exploring the scope for trade agreements and in the nego- 
tiation thereof, I am conscious that very complicated details have to be 
settled and divergent interests harmonized which is necessarily not 
possible in a study of this nature, unless specific cases arise. I have, 
therefore, remained satisfied only with presenting to you the relevant 
facts and data which indicate the way in which appropriate trade 
connexions may be built up with the various Empire countries. 

In the study that I have undertaken this afternoon, it has been 
my principal object to enquire as to what extent India is to gain or to 
lose by embarking upon a definite policy of promoting trade with the 
Empire countries by way of preferential trade treaties. In a supple- 
ment to the “ Economist ” of November 3, 1934, Sir George Schuster, 
the ex-Finance Member of India, made a detailed and interesting study 
on “Empire Trade before and after Ottawa.” While I do not subscribe 
to many of his conclusions, I quite agree that under the existing con- 
ditions of world trade, closer economic co-operation with the Empire 
is to be sought and, from India’s stand^ioint, I think it will not be un- 
unwise to promote her inter-imperial Trade by the exchange of 
mutual preferences, provided the preferences thus accorded do not in 
any way prejudice India’s trade and her prospects of concluding advan- 
tageous trade treaties with the non-Empire countries. 

Although the present study has been mainly confined ' to trade 
agreements with Empire countries, I should make it clear that I con- 
sider our trade with non-Empire countries as equally important. The 
fact that the non-Empire countries share about 53 per cent, of India’s 
total foreign trade, constitutes the most cogent argument that trade 
connexions with this group of India’s large customers should be pre- 
served and promoted by all possible means. I have already invited 
your attention to certain difficulties that India’s existing trade agree- 
merits with the United Kingdom have introduced in the way of her 
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entering into advantageous trade treaties with the foreign countries. 
Even the expedient of granting any concessions in the form of an in- 
termediate tariff as has been adopted by Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada is for all practical purposes closed to India. The omnibus 
character of the Ottawa Pact and the latest Indo-British Trade Agree- 
ment has imposed such a rigidity on the tariff system of India that 
the possibilities of offering concession to non-Empire goods in the form 
of intermediate tariff have been seriously oircumscribed . Thus in 
making any agreement with other countries, we have to rely more on 
commodities which are not covered by the existing agreements with 
the United Kingdom. As the two years’ working of the Ottawa 
Agreement reveals, India’s exports to many of the non-Empire countries 
have had to ineet with discrimination. The fact cannot be denied 
that the Ottawa Agreement has antagonised many foreign customers of 
India and the consequence is being slowly manifested in the dimi- 
nishing volume of India’s export trade with those countries, as reveal- 
ed by India’s trade figures for the last three quarters of 1934. Besides, 
the decision of countries like Germany, France and Poland to receive 
goods only from those countries which take their commodities, has 
produced very harmful effects on India’s exports of rice, cotton, jute, 
jute manufactures, hides and skins, etc., to these countries. The prin- 
ciples of reciprocity and barter are evidently gaining universal recogni- 
tion as will be evident from the increasing number of exchange clearing 
and quota arrangements between various countries. 

Under these circumstances India cannot afford to stand aloof con- 
fined in the orbit of Imperial Preference. It will be an unwise policy 
for India to preserve her inter-imperial trade at the cost of her trade 
with the non-Empire countries — which in fact constitutes a very large 
portion of her external trade. It is, therefore, imperative for India to 
adopt a policy calculated to harmonise the interests of both sides of 
her foreign trade. .What she needs is essentially a systematic pro- 
gramme of watching, guiding and promoting her external trade which 
is of such vital importance to her national economy. 

Before I close, I would like to i mpress upou you the fact that 
lack of adequate statistics relating to India’s foreign trade in all its 
aspects has rendered my task considerably difficult. I am only too 
conscious that my brief study of the subject suffers from certain limi- 
tations, on account of the inadequacy of appropriate statistics. And I 
f^l that for a fuller study of India’s foreign trade and the competition 
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that India’s exports have to meet from the various countries in res- 
pect of individual commodities, the Government of India will do well 
to compile the requisite statistics in a convenient volume at regular 
intervals. The need for compiling such statistics was impressed by 
the Committee of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce on the 
Indian Trade Commissioner at Hamburg when he met the Committee 
of the Chamber in 1933, and I am glad to note that statistics on the 
lines suggested have been compiled by the Trade Commissioner and 
published in his latest report in respect of articles which compete with 
Indian exports to Germany. It is necessary that similar statistics 
should be compiled in respect of other important countries with which 
India has extensive trade relations. In this context, I would further 
stress the desirability of sending out trade missions, to the different 
important countries of the Empire and also to the non-Empire 
countries, to explore trade possibilities by expert local investigation. 


CalcuUa. 



A NEW EXPERIMENT IN UNIVERSITY 
ORGANISATION 

SUKUMAR DDTT, M.A., PH.D., 

Vice-Principal, Ramjas College, Delhi. 


T he eighteen universities which are functioning at the present 
day in India and Burma, represent mainly two types of univer- 
sity organisation, viz., the affiliating and the unitary. The history of 
their introduction and development in this country may be briefly 
told. 

The first and the older type, modelled on the University of 
London as then constituted, was introduced in 1857 by three Acts 
of Incorporation of that year, viz., Acts II, XXII and XXVII, by 
which universities were started in the three presidency towns of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. These Acts have the same preamble 
which states their object to be the ‘ encouragement of Her Majesty’s 

subjects in pursuit of a regular and liberal course of education,’ 

and defines the purpose of the universities to be the ‘ ascertaining by 
means of examination the persons who have acquired proficiency 
in the different branches of Literature, Science and Art, and of 
rewarding them by academical degrees, etc.’ To these universities 
in the presidency towns were added later on the Universities of the 
Punjab and Allahabad. By Act XTX of 1882, the Punjab University 
was created out of the old Lahore University College which dated 
back to 1869, and Allahabad University was incorporated by Act 
XVIII of 1887. During the three decades following the incorporation 
of the universities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, the old London 
type had become a sort of stereotype for university organisation in 
India, and in 1887 no preamble was felt to be necessary for the 
Allahabad University Act. Since then, the University of Allahabad 
has changed to a unitary type and a further addition to Indian 
universities of the older type has been made by the incorporation of 
the affiliating University of Agra. 

.By the original Acts of Incorporation mentioned above, all these 
universities were constituted as mere administrative bodies. Their 
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principal functions were delimited to ajBSliation of institutions and exa- 
mination of candidates sent up from the affiliated schools and colleges. 
These functions implied of course such concomitant activities as 
inspection, settlement of syllabuses, general academic guidance, 
etc. The character of the universities was necessarily regional, 
regulating the educational activities and catering for the educational 
needs of a particular region covering one political province of the 
country or more. In fact, it was in the interest of the efficiency of 
regional control in matters of education that the affiliating universities 
of Nagpur, Patna and Rangoon were subsequently created. 

By the end of the last century, however, the deficiencies and 
limitations of the purely affiliating university became all too apparent. 
The most outstanding of these was the exclusion of the university 
from the actual work of instruction. It is obvious that education, 
specially in its higher stages, has to keep abreast of the march of 
knowledge and research in the arts and sciences. New subjects of 
study are evolved ; fresh advances are made in the extant subjects 
through historical or scientific research ; new schools of thought arise 
to revolutionise old ideas ; and theories, initiated by a Freud or an 
Einstein, invade and modify our whole intellectual outlook. It 
becomes the imperative duty of a university to keep its education, 
as far as possible, in a fresh and full-blooded condition, and thjs 
duty can hardly be discharged unless the university itself assumes 
teaching functions. This was fully realised, during his viceroyalty 
in India, by Lord Curzon who was trained in the traditions of Oxford, 
the chancellorship of which was the crown and completion of his 
remarkable career. It was through Lord Curzon ’s inspiration that 
the Indian Universities Act of 1904 was passed and Section 3 of this 
Act provides that “ the University shall be, and shall be deemed 
to have been incorporated for the purpose (among others) of making 
provision for the instruction of students, with power to appoint 
university professors and lecturers, to hold and manage educational 
endowments, to erect, equip and maintain university libraries, labora- 
tories and museums, to make regulations relating to the residence 
and conduct of students, and to do all acts, consistent with the Act of 
Incorporation and this Act, which tend to the promotion of study 
and research.” In accordance with the intention of this section of 
the Act of 1904, the older universities in India have considerably 
modified their character, specially the University of Calcutta where 
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instruction after the graduate (b.a. or b.sc.) stage is concentrated in 
the Post-Graduate Department of the university. 

The other type of Indian university , which is the normal type 
in Germany and America, was introduced in this country as the 
aftermath of the Report of the Calcutta University Commission of 
1917. The Commission, presided over by Sir Michael Sadler, had been 
appointed originally for the purpose of exploring the possibilities of 
the development and re-organisation of the University of Calcutta. 
But, taking a larger view of its somewhat wide terms of reference, 
the Commission went on to recommend for the future universities 
of India the ' teaching, unitary and residential * type of organisation 
which had proved so successful in x\merica and Germany. The criti- 
cism passed by the Commission on the existing Indian universities 
of the London type was trenchant. According to the view of all 
progressive societies,** says the Report, a university ought to be a 
place of learning, where a corporation of scholars labour in comrade- 
ship for the training of men and for tlie advancement and diffusion 
of knowledge. On this definition, Indian universities, in their first 
form, were no true universities. They were not corporations of 
scholars, but of administrators ** {Report, Vol. I, p. 47). In the 
opinion of the Commission, the Indian Universities Act of 1904 aimed 
only at a rehabilitation and strengthening of the existing system* 
{Report, Vol. 1, p. 66). The incorporation of the University of Dacca 
in 1921 on strictly unitary lines was the first immediate result 
of the recommendations of the Commission. The University of 
Allahabad was reconstituted in the same year as a unitary university, 
necessitating the starting in 1927 of an affiliating university at Agra. 
The other universities of the teaching, residential and unitary type 
in India are those of Lucknow, Aligarh and Annamalai. 

Both the older affiliating and the newer unitary types of univer- 
sity have been functioning in India for a number of years now. As 
the conditions of existence, as well as of inception, of each university 
in India vary considerably from province to province, it is a task of 
delicate difficulty to make an absolute preference between the two 
existing types. But it is evident that the high expectations which 
used to be entertained during the last 'twenties about the efficacy 
of unitary universities have scarcely been realised. In the recently 
published Tenth Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education 
in India, Sir George Anderson, the present Educational Commimhmm: 
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with the Government of India, draws attention to some of the draw- 
backs of unitary universities in this country. They may be briefly 
summarised as (i) the abrogation of collegiate traditions, (m) the 
tendency of control passing under certain circumstances into the 
hands of a clique, (Hi) overmuch centralisation leading to denial of 
initiative in and possible mechanisation of educational work, and 
lastly, (iv) comparative costliness. The existence, in any event, of 
the two extant types of university in India does not rule out the 
case for further exploration of the possibilities of university organisation. 
The problem of devising a type which should obviate the defects 
of the affiliating university on one hand and be free from the draw- 
backs of the unitary university on the other, is by no means insoluble, 
and the key lies perhaps in the relation between the university and 
the college. The unitary university, where it is superimposed on an 
educational centre, merges and annihilates existing colleges ; the 
affiliating university on the other hand allows them in the vital matter 
of instruction a sort of semi-independent existence. But it is possible 
to envisage a scheme in which the colleges should be united in a 
federation on which the university constitution could be based. 

In fact, the so-called ‘ Hall ’ of a unitary university is a ‘ mighty 
bloodless substitute ’ for a college. A college in our country, which 
is not run by the soulless machinery of an official department, does 
not usually lack in vitality. It quickly develops an atmosphere and 
acquires in time traditions of its own. The Christian missionary 
colleges, as we know, are extremely jealous of their traditions. When 
the University of Eangoon was projected several years back on strictly 
unitary lines, Judson College, a missionary institution, put up such 
a strong resistance that its integrity had to be maintained by modify- 
ing the original proposals in such a way as to preserve it in the 
university, somewhat anomalously, as an incorporated institution. 
The Report of the Lindsay Commission on Christian Higher Education 
comments adversely on the policy of annihilating colleges for the 
foundation of unitary universities (Lindsay Commission's Report, 
pp. 73-74). The case is similar with many non-Christian colleges, 
scattered all over northern India, which owe their inception to and 
are associated with the Arya Samaj or Sanatan Dharam movements 
or the special interests of advanced mirwrity communities like the 
Muslim or the Sikh. The existence of such colleges deserves to be 
guaranteed for the sake pf their special traditions and corporate 
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character. The argument applies also to many other colleges all 
over the country where what is called a ‘college atmosphere’ has 
developed itself. In fact, the college atmosphere is so precious and 
delicate a factor in education, particularly in a country like India, 
where the values of life are perhaps less utilitarian than in the west, 
that the student should not, if possible, be denied its benefit. That 
it is possible to retain the college atmosphere even within the 
organisation of a university is amply proved by the examples of 
Oxford and Cambridge. In Book Third of TAe Prelude, Wordsworth 
tells us how, during his university days, he used to be affected by 
the very atmosphere of the college he belonged to at Cambridge, 
even though he derived but little benefit from the instruction itself ; 
and many, who do not claim to have the poet’s fine and delicate 
susceptibilities, will bear testimony, like Wordsworth, to the reality 
of the effect of the college atmosphere on the student. In an old 
college, with an atmosphere and traditions of its own, the alumnus 
feels, more than in the Hall of a unitary and residential university, 
the sense of personal relationship, the stimulation from examples of 
lives silently dedicated to knowledge, the joys of comradeship and 
companionship, and, perhaps above all, the zest and freedom without 
which youth can hardly grow. This vital problem of the retention 
of the ‘college atmosphere’ in a university has to be attacked in any 
future scheme of university organisation in India. 

A scheme, recently adopted by the University of Lcndot), 
although on wholly other considerations, meets this problem as well. 
The Hilton-Young Committee, which sat in London in 1925 to 
consider the future development of the University of London, had to 
deal with a plurality of colleges at a single educational centre, 
functioning independently of one another, though within a common 
administrative bond. The Committee suggested for the university, 
with which it was concerned, a new scheme of re-prganisation. 
“ The ideal conception of the University of London on its teaching 
side,” says the Report, “ is an organic association of institutions, 
all actively engaged in university work and each foregoing some 
measure of full autonomy in order to share in and contribute to the 
life and government of the university as a whole ” (Hilton-Young 
ConimitteB's Repoft, p. 30). The idea is that of a Federal University 
in which each college retains its integrity and individuality, while 
supplementing one another and working in close association in 
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instruction and other academic concerns. In Calcutta, Bombay and 
other Indian cities ^ there is the same problem of the plurality of 
colleges, each trying to be self-contained and complete and thus 
encouraging unnecessary reduplication of efforts in instruction. In 
the circumstances, it might prove to be a better plan for each college 
to aim at specialisation in a subject or a group of subjects and to 
partake in a scheme of co-operative teaching. The London scheme 
solves in any case the problem of the retention of ‘college atmosphere’ 
in university organisation. 

In the Quinquennial Review we have already referred to, Sir 
George Anderson expresses himself in favour of the federal idea of 
university organisation in India (Rco/eto, pp. 80-82). Assuming the 
need for the undertaking of teaching functions by a university, the 
Educational Commissioner bases his argument mainly on the ground 
of economy. But there are advantages less tangible, but none the less 
real, which must appeal also to pure educationists who are not con- 
cernc-d with the vexed questions of pound, shilling and pence. 

This idea of a Federal University, initiated by the Report of the 
Hilton- Young Committee on the University of London, has 
recently been adopted by the educational authorities in Delhi. The 
Delhi University Act of 1922 had contemplated the incorporation of 
a university of the strictly unitary type as represented by Dacca 
and Lucknow. But in Delhi there were already functioning three 
first-grade colleges, one of them an old Christian missionary institu- 
tion, which refused absolutely to merge themselves and forego their 
integrity. The circumstances which faced those who had to 
implement the Delhi University Act, were entirely different from what 
the organisers of Dacca and Lucknow universities had to deal with. 
The result was that, although the University of Delhi easily developed 
the usual organs of administration of a unitary university, — the 
Executive Council, the Academic Council and the Committees, — 
the colleges were kept up, very anomalously and in the teeth of the 
Act, as so-called ‘constituent colleges’ of the university. During 
the whole of the last decade, several committees, appointed by the 
Government of India, have cudgelled their brains in vain to devise 
a constitution in accordance with the Act for the University of 
Delhi. It is only recently, in May last year, that the University has 
taken the decision to convert itself into a university of the federal type. 
The two leading features of the proposed scheme of re-organisation 
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are, first, the congregation of the constituent colleges on a comnaon 
site, and, secondly, the organisation of teaching, specially in the higher 
stages, on a co-operative basis. The Government of India has 
provided a site for the University in the premises and adjoining lands 
of the abandoned Viceregal Lodge on the Ridge at Delhi to which 
the offices, the Law Hall and the science classes along with the 
laboratories have already been shifted. But the scheme cannot be put 
in full operation until all the first-grade colleges are brought together 
on the site, and for this purpose grants for building out of the exche- 
quer of the Government of India will be needed. 

The federal idea of university organisation is a recent develop- 
ment. Much in it is nebulous yet. It has, above all, not been 
tested in the crucible of time and experience. The idea is going to 
be applied for the first time in India to the University of Delhi of 
which the Viceroy is the chancellor. It is, however, an experiment 
which deserves to be watched by the public with keen and critical 
interest. Perhaps the solution of some of our vexed educational 
problems like, for instance, the organisation of technical and techno- 
logical education, will be found to lie in a scheme of federation in 
the field of university education in India. When the proposals for the 
re-organisation of the University of Delhi finally materialise, there will 
be added to the two existing types of university in India, viz., the 
affiliating and the unitary, a third one, viz., the federal. But all 
educationists of our country, who keep an open mind and are not 
‘perplexed with fear of change,’ must agree that our ideas of university 
organisation need not be circumscribed by our experience of affiliating 
and unitary universities only. 


Delhi, 
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T here is one important aspect of the problem bearing on safeguards 
against commercial and shipping discrimination proposed to be 
incorporated in the new Government of India Bill which seems to 
have been ignored in the critical analysis to which the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee’s Report has been subjected in the country. It 
is a well-known doctrine of Municipal Law that citizens and aliens 
are not treated on terms of perfect equality in all matters. Generally 
speaking, however, in civil and criminal law no discrimination is 
observed as between an alien and a citizen. There is a tendency to 
assimilate, in the sphere of the so-called public law, the position of 
aliens to that of citizens, particularly in regard to personal and 
religious liberty. But in many States certain trades and professions 
are open to citizens only, and in almost all States political or organic 
rights are exclusively reserved for citizens. The problem of safeguard- 
ing the interests of the British European community in India raises 
amongst others the following important issues, namely, (1) whether 
European British subjects doing business in India and having their 
permanent residence in England are, and should be in law, Indian 
citizens and, in the light of this issue, whether they can and should, 
if necessary, be treated differently in law from His Majesty’s natural- 
born Indian subjects and (2) whether the law and usage in the 
Empire recognise discriminatory treatment as between one class of 
citizens and another. These issues have not received adequate treat- 
ment either in the White Paper or in the Report of the Select 
Committee or in the four years’ incessant palaver in which the Indian 
delegates took part at the successive sessions of the Round Table 
Conference. 

Certain rights, as has been indicated above, flow from citizenship 
and in dealing with those rights it was the duty of the Round Table 
delegates to raise the question of nationality and seek to define its 
range and extent in connection with those rights. It may be noted 
that the issue was taken up by the Nehru Committee of which the 
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Eight Honourable Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru was a distinguished member. 
It is regrettable that the Eight Honourable gentleman should have 
failed to draw tlie attention of His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom to this important problem. 

There is a considerable amount of confusion regarding the position 
of European British subjects in India. There is a belief widely held 
in the country that persons other than natural-born Indians are not 
India’s nationals. As far back as February, 1932, Sir Hari Sing 
Gour was reported to have expressed the view in the course of his 
speech on the proposal in the Assembly to accord protection to bamboo 
paper and pulp that “ He does not regard the British as citizens 
unless they take out naturalisation papers and disclaim citizenship 

elsewhere.” Only recently in an article in the January number of 
the Modern Eeme?e Mr. Naliniranjan Sarker wrote: “ On the plea 
of eliminating racial discrimination the J. P. C. have completely 
overlooked the legitimate distinction between ” national ” and “ non- 
national,” and consequently even such rights of discrimination 

in favour of ” nationals ” as are recognised by international 
practices and are inherent in nationhood itself, have been 
denied to India.” The confusion seems to have arisen from the 
different connotations which the expression “ nationality ” bears. 
In one sense, as the Keport of the Conference on the Operation 
of Dominion Legislation and Merchant Shipping Legislation, 1929, 
points out, it is used to indicate the comoaon consciousness 

based upon race, language, traditions or other analogous ties and 

interests and is not necessarily limited to the geographic bounds of 
any particular State. In another and more technical sense it implies 
a definite connection with a definite State and Government, and the 
use of the term in the latter sense has, in the case of the British 
Empire, been attended by some ambiguity, due in part to its use for 
the purpose of denoting also the concept of allegiance to the sovereign. 
In this sense nationality means citizenship, ' although barring the 
Irish Free State and the Dominion of Canada no part of the Empire 
recognises in constitutional law the use of the term “ citizenship.” 
In the Empire generally a citizen is known as a subject. What 
is important, however, is to secure an answer to the question 
whether or not European British subjects are citizens or nationals 
of this country. Strange as it may appear, Indians are “ nationals ” 
-of their country not simply by their birth or by their residence 
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but by an Act of Parliament known as The Nationality and Status 

of Aliens Act, 1914, which has defined in Part I British subjects 

for all parts of the Empire. In terms of that Act all persons 

within His Majesty’s dominions and allegiance are nationals of India. 

There is no Indian Act defining Indian citizenship. But there is a 

law (Act VII of February 26, 1926, recently amended) which has 

» 

sought to consolidate and amend the law relating to the naturalisation 
in British India of aliens resident therein. This Act which is a local 
measure is a naturalisation Act and, as the name implies, is intended 
for foreigners. In this Act also a “ British subject ” means a 
“ British subject ” as defined in section 27 of the British Nationality 
and Status of Aliens Act, 1914, thereby accepting the supremacy of 
an Imperial Act over Indian legislation. In law and in fact the 
British at present are nationals in this country and are not required 
to take out naturalisation papers. In dealing with them India cannot 
be presumed to be dealing with aliens as is contemplated in Mr. 
Sarker’s thesis. 

It is perfectly true that it is a common practice in commercial, 
shipping and other matters to discriminate citizens as against foreign- 
ers. A very interesting account of how the coasting trade of certain 
States is reserved to their nationals is given in a League document 
(C 195. M. 78, 1931). It is also to be noted that the British 
Empire recognises the principle of discriminatory treatment in 
the matter of shipping, for it is laid down in the draft agreement 
as to British Commonwealth merchant shipping adopted by the 
Dominions that*: 

1. “ No ship shall be registered in any port within the British 

Commonwealth so as to acquire the status and recognition mentioned 
in paragraph 2 of this article unless it is owned wholly by persons of 
the following description, viz. 

(a) Persons recognised by law throughout the British Common- 
wealth of Nations as having the status of natural-born British 
subjects ; 

(5) Persons naturalised by or in pursuance of the law of some part 
of the British Commonwealth ; 

(c) Persons made denizens by letters of denization and 

(d) Bodies corporate established under and subject to the law of 
some part of the British Commonwealth and having their principal 
place of business within the British Commonwealth- 

6 
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2. Ever^ ship so owned and duly registered within the British . 
Commonwealth shall possess a common status for all purposes and 
shall be entitled to the recognition usually accorded to British 
ships.” 

These safeguarding clauses in the agreement are not for any 
part of the Empire against another but for the Empire as a unit 
against foreign States or Powers. They are mentioned here only 
to reinforce the argument that the principle of discrimination is 
accepted and upheld by almost all nations including the British 
Empire. 

That point is admitted and is not open to any doubt whatsoever. 
But the point at issue is whether in the British Commonwealth there is 
in law and in practice discrimination of one class of citizens against 
another. When British shipping has been specially sought to be 
protected in the Select Committee’s Keport (paragraph 354), it is well 
to bear in mind that the Commonwealth shipping agreement referred 
to above gives each part of the Commonwealth power “ to regulate its 
own coasting trade ” and further provides that nothing in the agree- 
ment shall be deemed to derogate from the right of every part of the 
Commonwealth to impose customs tariff duties on ships built outside 
that part or to restrict the right of the Government of each part of the 
Commonwealth to give financial assistance to ships registered in that 
pai't or its right to regulate the sea fisheries of that part. The case 
for discrimination by one part of the Commonwealth against another 
has thus clearly been acknowledged in the agreement, although an 
attempt has been made to secure common status for all sliips of those 
parts of the Empire which are parties to the agreement. 

We have already referred to the definition of a “ British subject ” 
incorporated in the Imperial Act of 1914, which is applicable to all 
parts of the Empire. But it isinteresting to remember that the Imperial 
Act of 1914 w as passed with full Dominion consent and approval and 
it was not contemplated then that the Dominions would be called upon 
to vary the definition of the British subject by local legislation ; and 
hence no power to do so was inserted in the Act. But there have been 
since some important and far-reaching developments in inter-imperial 
relations. In 1921, the Dominion of Canada decided to accept member- 
ship on the Permanent Court of International Justice. If, however, 
Canadians were treated as British nationals only two British subjects 
could under the statute of the Court be nominated as candidates* 
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The Statute further provided that if two members were elected, both 
subjects of one member of the League, the senior was alone to be 
allowed to sit, thereby ruling out the chance of a Dominion judge ever 
serving the Court. In order to remove this disability the Dominion 
passed a Nationals Act in 1921, which was purely a local measure. 
The Canadian precedent was followed in 1927 by the Union of 
South Africa. Of course no one of the Dominion constitutions con- 
tains any law relating to nationality or citizenship. But the Irish Free 
State has made a departure, apparently with the approval of the British 
Government, from the recognised procedure of Empire Jurisprudence.. 
The Irish constitution (article 3) gives citizenship to every person 
domiciled within the State area when the constitution took effect, 
if he or either parent were born in Ireland or if he had been resident 
for seven years in the State area. It may be that most of the persons 
coming under the purview of this clause would be British subjects as 
defined in the Act of 1914, but it shows convincingly that British 
subjects are not by virtue of the fact that they are British subjects 
citizens of the Irish Free State. 

The question of the common Crown, however, brings in the 
question of common allegiance and on that common allegiance the 
entire conception of British citizenship has been allowed to rest as is 
evidenced by the well-known decision in Calvin’s case. It was decided 
in that case that persons born in Scotland after the union of the 
Crowns of England and Scotland were natural-born British subjects 
‘'despite the absolutely distinct character of the two kingdoms.” 
The same view was taken in the case of the union of the Crown of 
England with the Electorate of Hanover, From this it follows that 
even if different parts of the Empire were treated as separate kingdoms 
their inhabitants would be subjects of the Crown in the United 
Kingdom so long as they owed allegiance to the Crown. This is of 
course stretching the legal aspect rather too far. Historically and 
for centuries the concept of nationality has been determined by the 
English Common Law which had been carried to the Dominions or to 
other British possessions whether acquired by settlement or by 
conquest, but the development of the nationality idea and law 
has kept pace with the development of Dominion sovereignty 
and we find to-day definite attempts to distinguish by local legisla- 
tion from among the wide category of British subjects specific 
types of Dominion nationals. A formula was sought to be evolved 
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in the Report of the Conference on the Operation of Dominion 
Legislation and Merchant Shipping Legislation, 1929, for the pur- 
pose of providing security against confusion. The Report states : 

“ The status of the Dominions in international relations, the fact 
that the King on the advice of his several Governments assumes obli- 
gations and acquires right by treaty on behalf of individual members of 
the Commonwealth, and the position of the members of the Common- 
wealth in the League of Nations and in relation to the Permanent 
Court of Justice, do not merely involve the recognition of these 
communities as distinct juristic entities, but also compel recognition 
of a particular status of membership of those communities for legal 
and political purposes. These exigencies have already become 
apparent ; and two of the Dominions have passed Acts defining their 
“ nationals ” both for national and international 'purposes.” 

But stress was at the same time laid on the unity of members 
of the Commonwealth supposed to arise out of a common allegiance 
to the Crown which was taken in the Report as the basis of common 
status possessed by all subjects of the King. It was further claimed 
that this common status was given statutory recognition and force 
through the operation of the British Nationality and Status of Aliens 
Act, 1914. It was however made clear that although this status 
could not be conferred on any person to be operative throughout the 
Empire save in pursuance of legislation based upon common agree- 
ment, it was in no way inconsistent with the recognition within and 
without the Commonwealth of the distinct nationality possessed by the 
citizens of individual members of the British Commonwealtli. The 
Imperial Conference of 1930 re-afi&rmed those principles in clear 
words. It recognised once again the existence of a common status 
possessed by all subjects of the King based upon allegiance and made 
statutory by the Act of 1914. It recognised further the right on the 
part of every Dominion to create a particular status for political and 
legal purposes and to define by local legislation its own nationals for 
national and international purposes. It also laid down that if any 
changes were desired in the existing requirements for the common 
status, provisions should be made for the maintenance of the common 
status and that the changes should only be introduced after consulta- 
tion and agreement among several members of the Commonwealth. 
It was agreed at the Conference that each Dominion should, as far as 
possible, confer its nationality only on those possessing the common 
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status and that the possession of that status should be recognised by 
the Commonwealth. It was, however, stipulated that although 
Dominion nationals should be persons possessing the common status, 
local conditions or other special circumstances might from time to 
time necessitate divergences from that general principle. Two points 
seem to emerge both from the Report of the Conference on Dominion 
Legislation, 1929, and from the Imperial Conference, 1930. These 
are : (1) that each Dominion is free to act in defining its nationals both 
for internal and extra-territorial purposes, and (2) that there must be 
recognition by each Dominion of the common status of British 
subjects based on a common allegiance to the Crown despite its power 
to act. 

This agreement is rather defective and lacking in precision and is 
liable to misinterpretation in different parts of the British Common- 
wealth. Speaking in the Dail on July 16, 1931, Mr. McGilligan 
observed as follows : 

’ “ The essential point is that you have not a single Commonwealth 
nationality based upon a single law. It is not a single Commonwealth 
nationality at all, or even a dual nationality. The Irish Dree State 
national will be that and nothing else so far as his nationality i"' 
concerned. His own nationality law will rule him and his own State, 
through its representatives abroad, will protect him. . . .And the re- 
cognition of his Irish nationality will be Commonwealth-wide and 
world-wide.” 

There was no mention in his speech to the so-called common 
status, far less any recognition of it. That Mr. McGilligan’s speech 
was not a pleasing oration on a festive occasion is clear by the intro- 
duction recently by Mr. de Valera of a Bill known as the Irish 
Citizenship Bill. This measure has led to an acute triangular 
controversy in England, in the Free State and in Scotland. 
Clause 28 of the Bill repeals for the State the British Nationality and 
Status of Aliens Act, 1914, and the subsequent amending legislation 
of 1918. Mr. de Valera claims that it would be an impertinence if 
the British Government were to claim as citizens of their country 
persons owing allegiance to the Free State should the Bill be passed 
into law. Mr. Thomas, on the contrary, while admitting the right of 
the Free State to define its citizens, challenges its power to deprive 
any British subject of the status he possesses presumably in terms of 
the resolution of the Imperial Conference, 1930. In the course of an 
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article in the Manchester Guardian on the subject Dr. Arthur Berriedale 
Keith observes that Mr. Thomas’ dictum is in one sense beyond 
question. “ If the United Kingdom,” he writes, ” were international- 
ly distinct from the Free State, it is clear that as far as international 
law was concerned, the State could not by legislation affect the 
international status of a British subject.” But he thinks that that is 
not Mr. Thomas’ point. The Dominion Secretary’s thesis is inter- 
preted to mean that even if the Bill be passed into law, the vast 
majority of Irish citizens will remain British subjects. Dr. Keith 
then proceeds to point out that the Bill is certainly effective to deprive 
of British nationality in the State territory all persons whose status 
is as such merely statutory and does not rest on Common Law. 
He admits, however, that the case of persons whose allegiance is 
natural by Common Law is undoubtedly open to argument. 

Three points seem to have been emphasized by Dr. Keith in 
connection with the Irish Citizenship Bill. First, it is doubtful 
whether the Irish Free State can by legislation destroy the common 
status of Irish men and women as British subjects in places outside 
the Irish territory. Secondly, if the common status is based on the 
English Common Law in respect of Irish citizens, it is doubtful 
whether the Irish Free State can pass a measure effective to affect 
or to destroy that status. Thirdly, within the Irish territory the Free 
State is competent to act in defining its nationals in defiance of the 
provisions contained in the Imperial Act of 1914 as amended in 1918. 
It is now for us to examine these three propositions. So far as the 
third proposition is concerned, I am on common ground with Dr. 
Keith and J am definitely of opinion that the Imperial Government 
cannot in law stand in the way of the Irish Free State defining its 
nationals and determining their status within the State territory. Any 
interference by the former would be not only against the law but 
against the usage that has been established in the Dominions, and 
is bound to provoke hostility from all the' Dominions. It is with 
regard to the other two propositions that doubts have arisen. But 
it is recognised in clause 78 of the Eeport of the Conference on 
Dominion Legislation that each Dominion will have power to evolve 
its distinct nationality both ” within and without the Common- 
wealth.” Dr. Keith does not refer to that clause, but he admits 
in his letter to the Guardian with reference to the Imperial Confer- 
ence of 1930, which adopts the nationality clauses of the Report 
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submitted a year before, that a Dominion is within its rights 
to define its nationals both for “ national and international 
purposes.” It is true that the Canadian Nationals Act was 
necessitated by the Dominion’s anxiety to have a seat on the 
International Court of Justice. But there is nothing in the Act or 
in any Imperial legislation suggesting that the distinct type of 
Canadian nationality would be internationally valid only in regard to 
the composition or personnel of the International Court. There is, in 
other words, absolutely no restriction on the extra-territorial effect of 
any Dominion legislation pertaining to nationality. All doubt in this 
matter has been removed by section 3 of the Statute of Westminster 
which lays down : “It is hereby declared and enacted that the 
Parliament of a Dominion has full power to make laws having extra- 
territorial operation.’’ Dr. Keith is apparently aware of the force of 
this argument as is indicated by his remark that the responsibility for 
the situation belongs to the British Parliament which passed the 
Statute of Westminster without realising the effect of their own 
action and which deliberately refrained from safeguarding from 
elimination by a Dominion Act the doctrine of common allegiance to 
the Crown. But it is difficult to reconcile this statement to the 
suggestion made in his letter that outside the Irish territory an Irish 
Act defining the status of its own citizens for national and inter- 
national purposes may not be held valid. Of course the Statute of 
Westminster gives the Irish legislature no right to repeal or amend 
any British legislation save in so far as it is part of the law of the 
Free State. But it is clear that Mr. de Valera’s Citizenship Bill 
purports to repeal British legislation in so far as it affects Free State 
citizens and I cannot see how the Free State can be prevented by 
the Imperial Government from replacing for its citizens the status of 
British subjects for international purposes by its own status created 
by its own law. Nor is Dr. Keith’s reference to the English Common 
Law free from ambiguity. There is no difficulty in the doctrine that 
the Common Law in regard to nationality is in force only to the extent 
that it is not modified by statute, and Dr. Keith is perfectly right when 
he argues that the Common Law regarding British nationality was 
superseded by Acts of Parliament and is not revived by their repeal 
wherever that repeal might take place. But there is a suggestion in 
his letter that if the law, of British nationality were part of the 
Common Law of England, the Free State could not affect it by 
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legislation. It means, in short, that the English Common Law is 
binding upon a Dominion Government. Such a view is clearly wrong. 
It appears that Dr. Keith contradicts in his letter the very sensible 
opinion he has expressed in bis book entitled The Constitutional 
Latv of the British Dominions. The Colonial Laws Validity Act of 
1865 contemplated that Colonial legislation should be in accord with 
the principles of English law. Difficulties were experienced in 
enforcing that doctrine and it was finally decided that the restrictions 
on the law-making powers of the Colonial legislatures would apply 
only to statutory enactments and the rules made thereunder which 
were, expressly or by necessary intendment, applicable to the Colonies. 
“ Colonial legislatures,” observes Dr. Keith, “ were thus rendered 
free to enact measures which contravened the principles of the 
Common Law of England or of statutory law when such statutory law 
had merely been introduced in that Colony on its foundation as part 
of the inheritance of the English law.” Matters in which the 
Colonial legislatures were, according to him, not free to act were those 
providing for the treatment of fugitive offenders, for extradition, for 
foreign enlistment and certain other international issues such as prize 
jurisdiction and admiralty jurisdiction. There is no reservation in the 
case of the law on nationality. The authority of the Dominions in 
this behalf is, under the Statute of Westminster, open to no doubt 
whatsoever. Section 2 of that Act expressly provides that the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act shall no longer apply to any law enacted 
by the Parliament of a Dominion. In order to put the matter beyond 
challenge in any quarter the Statute further lays down that “ no law 
and no provision of any law made after the commencement of this Act 
by the Parliament of a Dominion shall be void or inoperative on the 
ground that it is repugnant to the law of England or to the provisions 
of any existing or future Act of Parliament of the United Kingdom, 
or to any order, rule or regulation made under any such Act, and the 
powers of the Parliament of a Dominion shall include the power to 
repeal or amend any such Act, order, rule or regulation in so far as 
the same is part of the law of the Dominion.” .Where then is the 
force in the argument that the Irish Free State, or for that matter, 
any Dominion, could not modify or alter the status of its own citizens 
which might have been based on the English Common Law ? We 
note, however, that Dr, Keith in his letter to the Guardian does 
not state his proposition very clearly, but there is a clear hint which 
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appears to me to be inconsistent with the development and incidence 
of Dominion sovereignty. “ If the United Kingdom,” says 
Dr. Keith, “ were internationally distinct from the Free State, it is 
clear that as far as international law was concerned, the State could 
not by legislation affect the international status of a British subject.” 
It is a hypothetical conclusion based upon a hypothetical premise. 
What Mr. de Valera claims is not the right to affect the international 
status of a British subject but the power to prevent the United 
Kingdom from defining the national and international status of an 
Irish citizen. What the status of an Irish national is and should be 
in international law is the concern now not of the United Kingdom 
but of the Free State. It is a matter of negotiations between that 
State and foreign Powers. The Statute of Westminster has made 
that position unassailable. At best Dr. Keith’s argument cuts both 
ways. 

Now, common status does not carry with it common rights. 
Those parts of the Empire where the definition of a British subject as 
incorporated in the Imperial Act of 1914 is applicable have established 
the doctrine in a convincing manner that they have power to dis- 
criminate between one type of British citizens and another. That 
doctrine is an essential part of the Dominion law. The British 
Government are powerless to insist on similarity or simultaneity in 
the law-making of the self-governing parts of the Empire. Common 
allegiance to the Crown is of no practical use in the matter of equality 
of treatment to British citizens in each and every part of the British 
Empire. I am in complete agreement with Dr. Pittius when he says 
that ” it must not for one moment be thought that a natural-born 
British subject enjoys by virtue of his nationality any social and 
political rights in all the Dominions. He does not. All legislation 
discriminating between British subjects has been carefully safeguard- 
ed.” In one sense the protection of the Imperial Government for a 
British subject is far more effective in foreign countries than it is in 
the Dominions. It is also to be remembered that in certain Dominions 
a foreigner naturalised by them enjoys within their territories greater 
political, economic and even civil rights than a natural-born British 
subject. In 1923, in a memorandum submitted to the Imperial 
Conference General Smuts observed as follows : 

“ There is no equality of British citizenship throughout the 
Empire. On the contrary, there is every imaginable difference 

6 
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v.i... British citizenship has been variable in the past ; it is 

bound to be even more in the future The composition and 

character and rights of its people will be the concern of each free and 
equal State of the Empire. It will not only regulate immigration 
from other parts of the Empire as well as from the outside 
world, but it will also settle the rights of its citizens as a matter 
of domestic concern.” 

To us in India whose fellow countrymen domiciled in the Union of 
South Africa keep India regularly informed of their sufferings on 
grounds of their colour and race, General Smuts’ dictum may appear to 
be repulsive and even reactionary, but I think that no one has stated 
the law relating to Empire citizenship and its implications more 
clearly and more forcibly than the gallant General. It may be recalled 
that one of our greatest constitutional lawyers who was present at that 
Conference did not refrain from holding out to him a thinly-veiled 
threat. But some time later he himself proved in a speech in the 
Benares Hindu University that he was a convert to that dictum. “ The 
principle ” (Commonwealth nationality), said Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
“ however, we are told by constitutional lawyers, should not be 
pressed too far, for it is maintained by them that the fact does not 
prevent any part of the Empire limiting the rights, political and civil, 
of any British subject. This is the inevitable consequence of respon- 
sible self-government.” But it appears to me that Sir Tej has not 
taken due note of a very important point. The right to treat different- 
ly different classes of British subjects is not confined merely to the 
self-governing Dominions ; that right has been accorded to all British 
possessions irrespective of their status and functions in the delicate 
political system known as the British Commonwealth of Nations, for 
it is laid down in Section 26 (1) of the British Nationality and Status 
of Aliens Act of 1914 that “ nothing in this Act shall take away or 
abridge any power vested in, or exercisable by, the Legislature or 
Government of any British possession, or affect the operation of any 
law at present in force which has been passed in exercise of such a 
power, or prevent any such Legislature or Government from treating 
differently different classes of British subjects.” From the legal 
and constitutional standpoint there can therefore be no objection to 
anti-Indian laws and regulations which have been adopted not only 
in the Dominions but in some of the Crown Colonies. The legal or 
constitutional propriety of their action, that is, is not open to. any 
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challenge. The actual method of discrimination followed is by restrict- 
ing immigration and by exclusively reserving rights for nationals in 
the terms of local legislation 

The Irish Free State has introduced the principle tha.t citizenship 
must be the basis of political rights. The same principle has been 
followed in the Union of South Africa in connection with a law 
passed in 1931 extending adult franchise to non-natives. It is not, 
however, necessary for the purposes of this article to discuss in detail 
laws of discrimination adopted in different parts of the Empire from 
time to time. The whole chapter on commercial and other forms of 
discrimination in the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms is not only a departure from the usage 
which has been evolved in Empire Jurisprudence establishing the 
right to discriminate, on the part of a Dominion, between one type 
of citizens and another, but is also an attempt to reduce the future 
Government of India, as contemplated in the Linlithgow scheme, to a 
position worse than and inferior to that of a British possession or a 
Crown Colony. Even the status and powers proposed to be accorded 
to separated Burma vis-a-ms His Majesty’s Indian subjects are far 
better. Apropos of the memorandum dealing with the right of 
entry of Indian subjects into Burma submitted to them the Joint 
Select Committee state that “ it is clear that in these circumstances 
it would be unreasonable to include in a new constitution for Burma 
provisions which would in effect give to all persons domiciled in 
India an unrestricted right of entry into Burma ; and it is accordingly 
proposed that it should be competent for the Burma legislature to 
enact legislation restricting or imposing conditions of entry into 
Burma in respect of all persons other than British subjects domiciled 
in the United Kingdom. We think that this is right.” While the 
right of the Burma legislature to regulate and control immigration 
from India is clearly admitted, provision is made that the introduction 
of any Bill regulating immigration should be subject to the Governor’s 
prior consent. But that safeguard is in time bound to prove illusory 
under the pressure of public opinion and in accordance with the 
usage established in the self-governing States of the Commonwealth. - 
Whether it proves illusory or not, the fact is clear that Federal India 
or any part thereof will have no such power. It is also clear that 
Burma will have the right to discriminate against Indians and not 
European British subjects, a remarkable phenomenon indeed in the 
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constitutional development of Indo-Burmese relations under the aegis 
of the British Eaj ! It is doubtful whether under the projected 
constitution India will have power to retaliate. 

What we deplore is not the White Paper, nor its offspring, the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report, but the fact that Indian 
statesmen who ought to know better have discovered in the scheme 
the “ seeds of growth and development ” face clause 110 (b) of 
the Government of India Bill which keeps outside the purview 
of the Indian legislatures. Federal and Provincial, the law of 
British nationality, and those mystic “ essentials ” which will 
lead the country to our cherished goal I Of course the consti- 
tution will grow and develop not because of the “ seeds ” that 
Lord Linlithgow and his colleagues have sown in the sight of 
an old and clever bird like the Right Honourable Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, not because of the “ essentials ” which seem to have appeased 
His Highness the Aga Khan, but because public opinion and national- 
ist forces will assert themselves and sweep onward and carry India 
to her political destiny. It is in man’s nature to revolt against and 
fight the forces that resist and retard. Where is the guarantee in the 
constitutional reservations and restraints that fortune is going to be 
kinder and more accommodating to those, who like ostriches refuse 
to see, than the waves were to King Canute ? 


Calcutta. 



PESHWA BAJEE RAO II, THE GAIKWAD 
AND THE ENGLISH 

MR. PRATULCHANDBA GUPTA, M.A. 

rpHE year 1814 was the dividing line of the reign of Bajee Eao II. 
J- The current of events which had so long flowed more or less on 
uniform soil entered a cataract ending with the final disaster of 
1818. Before the year the coming events could not be anticipated. 
The Peshwa maintained friendly relations with the English, the fire 
in other Maratha houses gradually died out and the only troubles 
which faced the British Government in Western India were the dis- 
turbances created by Rani Durga Bai of Wari and the depredations of 
the Pindarees. 

But from the beginning of 1814 or possibly from some time ear- 
lier, dissatisfaction with the British policy and antagonism of the 
English lurked in the background of the activities of the Maratha 
statesmen. In the beginning of that year Jenkins, the Resident at 
Nagpore, scented secret negotiations between the Courts of Nagpore 
and Poona through one Narayan Rao who was formerly the Peshwa’s 
vakeel.^ The English Resident at first attributed them to the desire 
of the Bhonsla to recover some of his lost territories and did not 
ascribe any great political significance to the fact. The traditional 
jealousy among other Maratha chiefs were temporarily subdued and 
the Peshwa maintained cordiality with the powerful feudatories of the 
empire. He was still the traditional leader of the Maratha powers. 
Jenkins clearly illustrated his position in relation to other chiefs when 
he wrote to the Governor-General that “ there is a considerable and 
perhaps a natural bias in the mind of all Maratha chiefs still to look 
up to the Poona State as their head and to attribute to it a degree of 
weight and authority and even independence in its connection with 
the British Government, which enables them to consider it as their 
rallying point in case of a future arrival of better prospects.” ^ 

The head of the Poona Government was of course the Peshwa. 
Elphinstone found him^ to be wanting in courage with which l^e 

1 Secret Proceedings, IT, Feb., 1814 (16). 

* Ibid. 

* Colebrooke, Life of Ehphinstont. 
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would have been “ambitious, imperious, inflexible and persevering he 
was “eager for power” though he wanted the “ boldness necessary to 
acquire it.” Though the Peshwa had a fair education and was 
“courteous and dignified” in his personal bearing and had wonderful 
charm of manners, he lacked the fundamental attributes of a ruler. 
He was absolutely anting in political insight and he mistook intrigue 
for statesmanship. He passed his time in dissipation drugged in fumes 
of wine and debauchery, and surrounded by people of the worst sort. 
It was a disease that gradually sapped his mental faculties and made 
him unfit to govern. A word may be said of the circle of the Peshwa’s 
ministers which saw a significant change about the period. The old 
hereditary class was supplanted by a new set of people who often rose 
to a position of honour and importance from stations low in life. The 
chief adviser of the Peshwa was Trimbakji Dangle who was originally 
an attendant of the Peshwa. About this time it was Trimbakji who 
practically ruled the empire. But he was no exception to the low 
ebb of political life which prevailed at the time. He might have been 
an able lieutenant but he had not the ability to direct the government 
of an empire and at a time when it did not mean sailing in smooth 
waters. A pigmy substitute of Nana Fadnavis, he provided the 
unusual sight of a tragical farce and what he did looked like “playing 
the r&le of a statesman on a home-made stage.” Trimbakjee’s rise 
corresponded to the downfall of the old minister Sadashiv Bhau 
Mankeshvar. Though he was still in office he did not enjoy his mas- 
ter’s confidence and was relied on only in negotiations with the Eng- 
lish with whom he enjoyed some amount of popularity. Perhaps the 
only capable man among Bajee Kao’s associates was his general Bapu 
Gokhale. A portrait of his has come down to us ^ which represents 
him with the handle of the sword in the right hand. He had no pre- 
tentions to be a politician, but he was a true soldier all his life and he 
passed out of life as such. In the war with the English he was the 
only general to offer any effective resistance to the Company’s troops 
and when he died he died literally with sword in hand. He owed to 
the English his rise in Peshwa’s power but he shook off his gratitude 
and soon became a sworn enemy of the British Government. 

With such a state, where the ruler had little love for the English 
and his advisers still less, hostilities were bound to ensue. And even 
if the members of the Poona ministry were as docile and meek as 
Sadhasiv Mankeshvar, it does not seem the war could have been 

1 Gupta, Historkd Becords 0 / JBarode. 
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averted. The British Government was not satisfied vi^ith the terms of 
the Treaty. of Bassein which gave it only a shadow of what it sought. 
Long before the First Maratha War, the attention of the East India 
Company was directed towards the Maratha State. During the 
administration of Bajee Eao the First, a letter was written by Stephen 
Low to Captain William Gordon in which great anxiety was shown 
for information of “ the great and powerful enemies ” of the Peshwa 
at the Court of Poona, who might be “depended upon.’’^ A more in- 
teresting despatch was that dated the 18th November, 1767, containing 
the President and the Council’s instructions to the Governor of Bombay 
relating to the attitude of the East India Company to the Maratha State.* 
“The growing power of the Marathas,” it runs, “is a subject much to 
be lamented and has not failed to attract our attention, as well as that 
of Presidencies of Madras and Bengal, in so much that nothing either 
in their power nor ours would be omitted to check the same as far as 
possible. ..Both Madhav Kao and Ragoha have sent persons to the 
President with a present and assurances of friendship and regard. We 
know not whether either of them has any particular point in view, but 
we are inclined to believe that they have, particularly Ragoba. You 
will therefore encourage any advances which may be made to you by 
him.” 

This despatch needs no comment. It clearly shows the attitudfe 
of the East India Company towards the Maratha State. But that the 
last phase of the Anglo-Maratha hostilities would take place in 1815 
when the Marathas were not prepared for it and the English had no 
anticipation of the war was due to some unforeseen events in the State 
of Baroda. It hastened the conflict between the English and the 
Marathas and what might have been an all-India rising against the 
supremacy of the British Government turned out to be the solitary 
attempts at war with the English by each of the Maratha States in 
isolation. 

The State of Baroda was established in the beginning of the 18th 
century by Pilajee Gaikwad who was a servant of the Peshwa. Within 
a hundred years the newly founded kingdom was seized with different 
kinds of maladies from financial difficulties and internecine strifes. 
Before the beginning of the 19th century it was in the abyss of finanr 
cial ruin ; in 1802 Anand Kao Gaikwad entered the Subsidiary 

1 Forrest, Selection from State Papers : Maratha Series, 

» Ibid, 
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Alliance and for a cessation of territories yielding a revenue of 
Bs. 7,80,000 (which however increased to 13 lacs and a half of rupees 
about 1813), the English took upon them the burden of freeing the 
Gaikwad from his debts. ^ It is doubtful whether the Gaikwad had any 
good reason to be grateful to the English, for what the British Govern- 
ment really aimed at was not so much the increase of the Gaikwad’s 
power as the “ complete ascendency ” of the East India Company in 
Guzerat. This object the English readily achieved and the cover under 
which the British Government entered in the politics of Gujerat was 
gradually cast off as unnecessary. The help to the Baroda State was the 
part of a design and as Wallace who was a Resident at Baroda says: — 

“ no one was deceived into the idea that it had been disinterested or gratuitous. 
The Guicowar State had been the utensil of the Honourable Company ; it had been 
embraced as an ally when required, and dismissed when no longer wanted ; treaties had 
been made respecting it in which it was not consulted ; treaties had been made with it 
which has been abrogated when it suited the Company’s convenience; sometimes it 
had been induced to wage war with the Peshwa as an independent State, and then again 
on the return of peace it had been acknowledged as a vassal of the Maratha empire; 


But not only the external policy but even the internal affairs 
of the State were similarly dictated by the British Government. As 
regards the choice of the Dewan the Gaikwad was completely in the 
hands of the English. Eaoji Apaji the Gaikwad’s minister was a 
great friend of the English and he practically ruled the State with 
the advice of the British Government while Gaikwad was a ruler 
in name. In a document under the seal of the English Government 
and the signature of Jonathan Duncan, dated the 8th June, 1802, it 
was explicitly stated that 

“ It is the wish of the Bombay Government, that the Dewanship of the Baroda 
State should remain always in th#^ family of Kavjee Appajee from generation to genera- 
tion and that his son, brother, nephew or relatives always be w^ll taken care of by find 
receive assistance in every respect from the Government. Should His Highness the 
Gaikwad or anybody else raising false calumny against Eavjee Appajee do him barm 
while he is conducting his duties with justice, the Company’s Government will personally 
enquire into and decide the matter ” S 

Ravji Appaji died in July, 1802, after being in oflSce for about nine 
years in the course of which he rendered valuable services to the 

1 Princep, History of the Political and Military Transactions, 

^ Wallace, The Gaickowar and his relations with British Oovernmentf 
5 Gupte, Historical Becofds of Baroda. 
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Company. The members of his family were assured the same assist- 
ance by the Bombay Government as was rendered to the deceased, 
and according to the terms of the letter quoted above the Dewanship 
was offered to Seetaram, the adopted son of Kavjee Appajee. In a 
letter written by the Governor to Seetaram the latter was formally 
installed in his father’s place and was asked to perform his duties in 
the manner as “ his father did by ensuring friendship with the English 
Bahadur ” and “ demolish all enemies of the State by ensuring the 
perpetual observance of the mutual agreements between the State and 
the English Bahadur.” i In the same letter Seetaram was also given 
the power jointly with the Government to select from his family any 
one to rule the State in case any of his descendants disturb the 
” friendly relations^’ with the English and “ behave unjustly.” The 
rise of the Prabhu Minister and this usurpation of political power were 
not favoured by a large section of the Baroda Court, who to their 
dismay found the power of the Gaikwad gradually usurped by the 
Bombay Government through the minister as their instrument. The 
death of Eavji Appaji and the appointment of Seetaram to the post 
of the Dewan excited this faction into a conspiracy for the driving away 
of the English from Baroda and the destruction of Seetaram. The 
plot was favoured by the relations of the Gaikwad and included among 
the prominent conspirators Tuckutbai, the wife of the Gaikwad and 
probably the Gaikwad himself.”^ The rebellion was hurriedly puf 
down and some of the ringleaders were imprisoned. But the destruc- 
tion of Seetaram’s power was imminent. He possessed neither the 
talent nor the cleverness of his father and for a period of three years 
i'e carried on his work with such incompetency that proposals were 
made to call his uncle Babajee to the administration of the State. 
This idea was naturally detested by Seetaram and in vain he sent 
deputations to Bombay and alternately appealed to and upbraided the 
British Government charging them with breach of faith.® He called 
upon the neighbouring states to his assistance and in December 1812 
when he was shorn of his power he joined in the anti-British agitation 
in Baroda and became one of the prominent members of this party. 

The reason why the Dewan lost his popularity with the English was 
no doubt his incompetency but also on account of the emergence of a new 


7 
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figure in the tangled web of Maratha politics. This man was Gangadhur 
Shastree Putwurdhan who came from ths South and ultimately secured 
the office of the Prime Minister in that State with the help of the 
English. Gangadhur was born about 1775 when Nana Padnavis was 
at the height of his power. In his early days, he entered the service 
of the Phadke family at Poona. After some time he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Nana Fadnavis and escaped to Baroda. He became a 
favourite of Eavji Appaji who was then the Dewan of the Gaikwad and 
was introduced to the English. The Bombay Government found him 
“ to be of the greatest value ” and from this time he basked in the 
sunshine of the Company’s favour. In the February of 1803, he was 
appointed an agent of the British Government to carry on negotiations 
with the Gaikwad’s Court on a pay of hundred rupees per month.’ 
His services highly pleased the Bombay Government who in 1805 
presented him with Rupees four thousand on the occasion of his 
daughter’s marriage and the next year a palanquin was given to him 
with a suitable allowance. ^ In 1813, he became the Dewan on a 
salary of sixty thousand rupees and obtained the title of Mutalique. 
He was highly favoured by Elphinstone who in a private letter de- 
scribed him as 

“ A person of great shrewdness and talent who keeps the whole State of Baroda 
i'l the highest order and here lavishes his money and marshals his suwary in such style 
as to draw the attention of the whole place. Though a very learned Shastree he affects 
to be quite an Englishman, walks fast, talks fast, interrupts and contradicts, and calls 
the Peshwa and his ministers ' old fools ’ and ‘ damned rascals * or rather * dam 
rascal * ” 3 

The capability and talent of the Shastree cannot be doubted but 
the main reason for which he was hated by bis countrymen and valued 
by the English was his popularity with the heir-apparent Futeh Singh 
over whom he “ exercised a severe control. Had Gangadhur 
Sashtree been allowed to carry on the administration the economical 
position of the Gaikwad’s state would have been improved but before 
he settled down to his work important financial transactions called him 
to Poona. 

For more than sixty years the Gaikwad owed large sums of money 
to the Peshwa on various grounds and about this time the amourlt was 
more than three crores and a half. The beginning of the 

1 Bulera of Baroda (anohyinbiis). 

* Modem Review, “ The Last of the Teshwaa.” 

* Colebrooke, Lifa of Elphinstone (quoted in Grant Doff). 
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Peshwa’s claim is to be traced as early as 1751 when Damaji Gaikwad, 
after an unsuccessful insurrection against the Peshwa Balaji Bajee 
Rao, was imprisoned and compelled to buy his liberty by entering into 
certain conditions. Tn the first place he had to give up half of Gujarat 
and held the other half as a vassal to the Peshwa. Secondly, he had to 
promise to help the Peshwa actively for the reduction of Ahmedabad. 
The Gaikwad had a temporary set-back to his power but later on taking 
advantage of a quarrel between Madhav Rao and Raghoba, he sided with, 
the latter. Unfortunately for him Madhav Rao came out successful 
from the strife and inflicted on him an annual tribute of five lacs and 
seventy-five thousands of rupees as a penal measure. In 1768 
there was a dispute as to succession between the Gaikwad’s sons 
and one of the sons, Sayaji, who was an imbecile, succeeded owing 
to the support of his younger brother Fateh Singh. ^ Futeh Singh 
appealed to the Poona Court and received for his brother the recogni- 
tion of the Peshwa and for himself the title of Mutalique to the 
Gaikwad. The price they had to pay was enormous. An agreement 
was made for the payment of 17 lacs and 80 thousands of rupees 
annually to the Peshwa and the Gaikwad received the permission 
to withdraw his cavalry from Poona agreeing to pay a sum of 
Rs. 6,75,000 per year as penalty for non-attendence. The sums 

promised in all these transactions were such as Baroda could ill 

• 

afford to pay and it was not unoften that no payment was made. 
The result was that in 1813 the debt amounted to two crores as 
arrears of the tribute and one crore and a half for other claims. 
The Gaikwad who had hardly recovered from insolvency was not 
in a position to pay and tried to make out a case for himself. In 
the first place he argued that transfer of the city of Broach from the 
Gaikwad’s possession to the English by Peshwa was a clear violation 
of his rights and he was entitled to compensation; and secondly the 
Gaikwad put down a rebellion in the Gujarat suba of the Peshwa on 
his instructions and thereby incurred heavy expenses. It was urged 
that both these acts caused heavy losses to the Gaikwad and they 
were to be taken as a set-off to the Peshwa’s claims. 

Besides these claims and couilter-claims, the other point which 
called for immediate attention was the renewal of the farm of 
Ahmedabad which had been leased to the Gaikwad by the Peshwa. 


1 Princep, Political and Military TransaciioKS. 
> Ibid, 
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On the expiry of the lease the Peshwa was determined not to renew 
it. Not only did it mean serious loss to the Gaik wad but also 
difficulties for the English, for the State of Baroda and the East 
India Company were tied to each other hy financial agreements. 
Moreover since the expiry of the lease, trouble was fomenting in 
Kathiwad and small insurrections broke out headed by Khawas chiefs 
in Ionia, Balumba, Amrun and other parts of Western India. ^ 
The Gaikwad was urged by the Peshwa and prevailed upon by the 
English to come to a settlement, and Gangadhur Shastree was 
chosen as the vakeel to carry on the transaction and close it with 
an agreement that would satisfy both the parties. The Shastree was 
reluctant to visit the scene of his early life where his relations with 
the Government were once anything but friendly, but the English 
gave him a guarantee of safe return and he left for Poona. 

II 

The Shastree’s coming to Poona in the month of February 1814 
was the fatal blunder of his life. Up till now he had been always 
favoured by fortune, but the height had been reached ; the 
moment he placed his foot on the dominion of the Peshwa he was 
a dead man, and true to the prophecy of a member of the Baroda 
Court he was not destined to return by the way he came. Ganga- 
dhur Shastree however did not trust the Peshwa and before he set 
out he made arrangements for his protection against the Poona Court. 
But the precautions were useless ; undoubtedly, there was danger 
but he misunderstood its source. While he directed his attention 
to the Peshwa, he hardly knew that the hand that would strike 
him was at his back and the danger lurked not in the Peshwa’s 
dominion but in the State he served. The contempt with which 
he was looked upon by the majority in the Court of Baroda has 
been already mentioned and his temporary absence gave his political 
rivals ample scope and opportunity to plan his destruction. The 
party at Baroda, headed by Itanis Tuckutbai, Gahina Bai and the 
disgraced Dewan Seetaram, took upon themselves the undoing of the 
Shastree. Money was provided by Kani Gahina Bai and Bhagawant 
Kao, the illegitimate son of Anand Kao Gaikwad, and Govinda Rao 
Bandoji were sent to Poona to keep watch over the Shastree.® 

1 Wallace, The Guickowar and his relatione with the British Government. 

* Bardee^ii Maratht Rtasat 
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At Poona, the reception of the Sbastree was anything but 
cordial. Before Gangadhur Shastree came to Poona, Baji Eao 
showed his reluctance to recognise him as the vakeel of the Gaikwad 
and requested the Eesident to see that some other person might be 
sent instead.^ The Peshwa’s objection was twofold. He pointed out 
to Elphinstone the dishonour he would incur by receiving one who 
was formerly a servant of the Phadkes, the deadly enemies of the 
Peshwa. In the second place, he argued that the right of investiture 
of the dewanship of Baroda belonged to the Peshwa and as the 
appointment of Gangadhur was not sanctioned by him he could not 
be accepted as Dewan. The first objection was tided over by 
Elphinstone but the other could not be removed. He agreed to 
receive the Shastree but protested against his acceptance of Gangadhur 
“ being construed into an acknowledgment of his appointment as 
Dewan.” This point was not discussed and was allowed to be kept 
open for it did not appear prudent to Elphinstone to “exasperate the 
Peshwa by any contest on a subject ” which, as Elphinstone thought, 
“ had so little connection with the real object of the mission. ”2 

Baji Kao at first refused to see Gangadhur ; later on as the 
Peshwa gradually cooled down, Gangadhur Shastree took up the 
chance of urging the Peshwa to the new settlement. The measures 
with which he hoped to induce the Peshwa to the new settlement 
were the payment of fifty lacs of rupees and the renewal of the lease 
of Ahmedabad for five years at the enhanced rate of eight lacs of 
rupees per annum. ^ But for one year the Shastree stayed at Poona 
and no settlement was arrived at. The Peshwa’s pecuniary claims 
and the counter-claims of the Gaikwad were not seriously looked into 
and the lease of Ahmedabad was granted to Trimbakji Dangle. The 
Bombay Government found it useless for the Shastree to wait any 
longer and he was asked to leave for Baroda. But about this time 
there grew up apparently friendship between the Peshwa and Ganga- 
dhur and the latter’s departure was postponed. A new arrangement 
was put forward by Gangadhur Shastree who suggested the extinction 
of all claims of the Peshwa on the cessation of a territory ” yielding a 
revenue of seven lacs of rupees” and hoped to carry it through. 
About this time he was offered the post of the Prime Minister of 


1 Secret Proceedings, 4th Feb., 1814 (29). 
» Ibid. 
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the Peshwa and a marriage was arranged between the Shastree’s son 
and the Peshwa’s sister-in-law. These measures overwhelmed the 
Shastree with gratitude and in May, 1815, if a contemporary account 
is believed, he prepared the draft of a new treaty between Poona and 
Baroda which to say the least did not properly serve his master’s 
interest.' By this new treaty the Gaikwad was to pay 39 lacs of 
rupees as arrears with interest and agree to an annual payment of 
one crore and ten lacs of rupees which would dissolve all claims of 
the Peshwa. But the proposed arrangements were not to take place. 
Gangadhur Shastree perceived that to enter into matrimonial relations 
with the Peshwa when he was sent to watch his master’s interest 
would be the last thing expected of him, and he was nervous at 
the Gaikwad’s continued silence on this point. The result was that 
the whole proceedings fell through and the preparations of the 
marriage were cancelled. 

In the month of June or July the Peshwa and Trimbakji pro- 
ceeded on pilgrimage to Punderpore and were accompanied by the 
Shastree. At Punderpore, in the middle of July, Gangadhur Shastree 
attended an entertainment given by one Ram Chunder Gosain ; on 
his return he complained of fever. In the evening he was asked 
by a messenger from Trimbakji to join him in the temple of Vithova. 
Gangadhur Shastree at first had no intention to go but on repeated 
requests he started for the temple accompanied by a few of his 
attendants. Then, as his personal assistant Bapu Mairal tells us 
the story, ^ 

“As he passed among the streets one of his attendants overheard a man in the 
crowd ask ‘which is the Sbastry’ and another reply ‘he who wears the necklace,’ but 
be did not think of observing these people. The Bhastry entered the temple, performed 
his devotions, chatted a few minutes with Trimbakji Dangle, and then proceeded 

towards bis house. He desired three of his people to stay behind and he advanced 

himself accompanied by Trimbakji Bangle’s sepoys When the party walked 

some little way from the temple three men came running uehind them their 

left hands were folded up in & cloth, probably intended as a Shield and in each of their 

right hands there seemed to be a twisted cloth one of the assassins struck 

the Shaatry a very violent blow, apparently with the cloth when it was discovered that 
be had a sword also in his hand ; another seized him by the lock of hair on the crown 
of his head to throw him down, and when he was falling the third assassin cut him over 
the head. Two more men at this juncture rushed from the front of the party, and 

three of the attendants who attempted to stay by the Sbastry were wounded 

this was about half past eight at night.’* 

1 Ihid. 
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Next day the Shastree’s attendent saw Trimbakji and sought 
for an enquiry. Trimbakji was full of professions but said that he 
had no idea on whom to fix the guilt. Regarding it useless to delay 
any longer the Shastree’s men obtained permission from the Peshwa 
to leave for Baroda and make preparations for the departure. 

Ill 

The news of the death of Gangadhur Shastree caused a stir in 
the outwardly placid state of affairs in the country. The air became 
thick with wild rumours and reports, and unusual scenes of activity 
were witnessed in the Residency of Poona, half of which would during 
the Shastree’s lifetime have prevented his death. Henry Pottinger, the 
ofl&cer in the charge of the city of Poona, sent news to Elphinstone 
who was at Ell ore and also wrote to the Bombay Government and 
the Governor-General. Elphinstone sent the preliminary report to the 
Governor-General from Ellora and started for Poona which he reached 
on the 6th of August and took charge of the situation. The next 
day Trimbakji returned to Poona and on the 9th the Peshwa came 
back privately and all the ceremonies relating to his arrival were 
put off. The death of the Shastree had already cast its shadow 
over the populace of Poona, and the Peshwa’s conduct and the 
cancellation of the Dakshina festival on that day did not help to 
improve the situation. The Resident sought for an interview with 
the Peshwa which could not be arranged on account of the death of 
Peshwa’s daughter. On the 15th of August he prepared a long letter 
to the Peshwa expressing his surprise at the want of enquiry regarding 
the Shastree’s murder and calling upon the Peshwa to take proper steps 
against Trimbakji who, as Elphinstone thought, was condemned as 
guilty by “the universal voice of His Highness’s subjects.’’^ The 
purport of this letter was to bring home to the Peshwa’s mind the sus- 
picious conduct of Trimbakji, which left no doubt to Elphinstone that 
“ Trimbakji was the principal instigator of that atrocity.’’ 

“ I declare,’’ he wrote, “my conviction of Trimbakji’s guilt and 
I call upon Your Highness to .apprehend him as well as Bundojee 
and Bhugwant Rao, and to deposit them in such custody as may be 
considered perfectly safe and trustworthy.’’ Towards the closing 
portion of the same letter he staled that though it was not the 
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intention of the British Government to interfere with the internal 
affairs of the Poona State, yet he had no other option but to point 
out that “our ambassador whose safety was guaranteed by the 
British Government having been murdered by one of your servants that 
Govermeut must insist on the apprehension of the offender.” The 
reference to Gangadhur Shastree as “our ambassador” can hardly 
escape notice. On the next day a more conciliatory note was 
despatched ^ and on the 19th another letter was sent through 

Sadashiv Mankeshvar which assured the Peshwa of the good faith 

of the English and the desire to preserve the “well cemented friend- 
ship with His Highness,” but at the same time it expressed the 
uneasiness at the assembling of troops at Poona. ^ The Resident 

had a visit from Sadashiv Mankeshvar, the minister of the Peshwa, 

who argued that the appearance of troops at Poona was only due to 
the coming Dakshina festival and had no political reasons behind it.^ 
Elphinstone however was not at all impressed by this assurance and 
he guessed that the real object of the communication was nothing 
but to gain time, and on the 16th events had already happened 
which further complicated the situation. As the feelings between 
the English and the Poona Government ran high the Resident asked 
Bapu Mairal, the assistant to the Shastree, to leave the city with his 
party and encamp near the Residency. As he left the city and 
made way towards the English station, the greater portion of the 
Gaikwad's cavalry in his service mutinied and encircled him with 
threats.'^ Throughout the night of the 16th the confusion continued 
while the Resident sat powerless to interfere. Any help coming 
from the British would have been fatal to Bapu Mairal’s life and the 
first shot fired from the English artillery might have been taken as 
an act of war and scared the Peshwa out of the city. The only 
course that remained was attempted and silver succeeded where other 
instruments failed. A sum of one lac and twenty-five thousand 
rupees passed from Elphinstone to the mutineers, and the turmoil 
subsided. Bapuji Mairal made good his escape at the first chance 
and took shelter near the liesidency. The mutiny took place on the 
pretext of arrears of pay, but it was not difficult to see in it the 
designing hand of the Baroda agent, Bandoji, and the arrest of one 

I Secret Proceedings, 20 Sept., 1816 (136). 
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of his emissaries exposed the whole story. ^ Next day, Anund Rao, 
an agent of Sadashiv Mankeshvar, saw the Besident and was profuse 
in the declaration of the Peshwa’s sincerity and good faith. He also 
gave information that the Peshwa had issued orders for the arrest 
of Bhugwant Rao Gaikwad and Govind Rao Bundoji. These pro- 
fessions did very little to assure Elphinstone but he counted more 
on the coming of the subsidiary force to Poona, the first division 
of which arrived on the morning of the 17th and others were 
expected in a day or two. On the evening of the 20th the Peshwa 
had an interview with Major Ford when he again spoke of his sin- 
cerity and his belief in the good faith of the English and, in the 
presence of his ministers Sadashiv Mankeshvar and Dhoonda Raj 
Bhow, expressed his willingness to punish Trimbakji only if his 
participation in the crime could be proved. ^ This was accepted by 
Elphinstone who on the 22nd sent a message to the minister through 
Kishen Rao, offering to prove Trimbakji’s solicitude for the coming 
of the Shastree to the temple on the evening of his murder. 3 The 
Resident was waited upon by a deputation of the Maratha chiefs 
consisting of Balloba Vinchurkur, Moro Dixit, Chimnaji Narayan, 
Gopal Rao and Anand Rao and Major Ford was also present at the 
desire of the Peshwa. The Resident laid before them the propriety 
of arresting Trimbakji and repeated his offer to prove Trimbakji’s 
guilt.'* The deputation promised to report what Elphinstone said 
to the Peshwa, but the Resident understood that nothing could be 
expected of it. On the 29th he forwarded a despatch to the Governor- 
General in which he dwelt at lelngth on the unfortunate consequence 
of the policy the Peshwa folowed, and pointed out that though the 
Peshwa was not particularly eager to give up the alliance with the 
English yet he was quite under the spell of his favourite “who was 
bringing him blindfold into a course that must lead to the ruin of his 
government.’’® On the same date he received information that both 
Appa Dessye at Dharwar and Bapu Gokhla in the South had raised 
an army and were preparing to move. The army came up to Alundi 
within 12 miles of Poona but then .retired to the river Paira and tbefe 
was joined by other forces making a body of about 3,000 men.® 

1 Ihid. 

* Secret Proceedings, 20th Sept., 1816 (139), 

® Secret Proceedings, 20th Sept., 1816 (140). 
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So passed the month of August without any tangible result. 
The number of letters and messages passed between the parties raised 
only the dust of controversy but did nothing to change the Peshwa’s 
attitude. Elphinstone did his best to persuade the Peshwa to meet 
the demands of the English, with practically no result ; and the only 
course left to him he was reluctant to follow without being backed by 
the authority of the Government. September brought a change. On 
the first day of the month Elphinstone received the despatch from the 
Governor-General from Futehgurh, dated the 15th August, 1815, which 
contained full approval of the conduct of the Resident and suggested 
certain means for dealing with the situation but practically gave him 
a ‘carte blanche’ at any turn of events.’ The Governor- General 
also wrote to the Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay* 
and the Chief Secretary to the Government of Port St. George^ to 
■supply the Resident with any military aid that might be necessary. 
The Resident at Hyderabad was also instructed to co operate with 
Elphinstone'*^ and Colonel Doveton was directed to hold in readiness 
ihe force under his command and to conform to any instructions that 
might be received from Poona. ^ A note addressed to the Peshwa 
Was sent to Elphinstone to be properly delivered, calling upon the 
Peshwa for exertions “for the discovery and punishment of the 
perpetrator” of the crime, and requesting him to treat any statement 
coming from Elphinstone as directly proceeding from the Governor- 
General.® With such support from the Government, Elphinstone 
“decided to take a bolder step. He prepared another letter to the 
Peshwa and submitted it on the 4th with the letter from the Governor- 
General.’’’ In that letter Elphinstone acquainted the Peshwa 
with the summary of the instructions received by him from Lord 
Moira ; he then referred to the negligence of the Maratha Govern- 
ment to deal with the murderers of the Shastree and expressed his 
‘surprise and affliction’ at the conduct the Pestiwa had adopted. He 
stated that the vague suspicion he had formerly of Trimbakji’s guilt 
•had become almost a certainty in the light of later events, so be 
would ask the Peshwa to make him over to the British Government 

> Seerei Proceedings, 20th 8ep^., 1816 (26). 
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to be detained in prison. A refusal to do it would be construed as 
taking recourse to hostilities and in that case the Peshwa was to be 
prepared for the worst. The Peshwa and his sardars sat all night 
pondering over the course to be adopted and on the morning of the 
5th, Sadashiv Mankesvar was sent to conciliate Elphinstone, but the 
latter refused to hear anything until Trimbakji was arrested.^ The 
day passed in deliberation and in the night Tritnbakjee was sent to 
Wusuntgarh to keep up the show of arrest. But the stratagem had 
no eifect on Elphinstone and on the morning of the next day when 
Sadashiv saw him with the news, he pointed out that it rested with 
the Peshwa to provide means for preventing his escape, but the 
situation was beyond his control, for the Governor-General had been 
acquainted with the previous conduct of the Peshwa and it rested 
on the latter to regard the episode as closed or not.^ On the 7th 
Sadashiv again made an attempt to conciliate Elphinstone and asked 
him not to exceed the demands. It was, he said, on account of his 
pledge to the Peshwa that no further demands would be made that 
the latter consented to the imprisonment of Trimbakji and if the 
demands were to be continued he had no other means of escape from 
the difficulties but to take poison.® The threat of the suicide 
however did not move Elphinstone and the minister's appeal lost 
its weight when next day three persons from the Peshwa, Moro 
Dixit, Dhoondu Punt Nagarkur and Neelkunt Rao came to the 
Residency to report that the imprisonment of Trimbakji took place at 
the Peshwa’s desire and the minister had very little to do with it.'^ 
On the morning of the 9th Elphinstone had a note from Sadashiv, 
in which he protested against the arrival of Colonel Smith’s force at 
Poona and expressed the doubts of the Peshwa “regarding the ulti- 
mate designs of the British Government.” To this Elphinstone gave 
an assuring reply, but asked the Peshwa not to order his troops to 
Poona and not to quit the city. In fact, the Peshwa was for some 
time wavering between war and peace and there was a rumour 
afloat that he intended to fly to Wai where he was to be joined by 
his troops and Appa Dessai. But before the last message of 
Elphinstone was on its way the Peshwa had been frightened into 
submission. He sent for Major Ford who visited his palace and had 

' Prinsep, Political and Military Transactions, 
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a consultation with Chimnaji Narayan and Moro Dixit as to the means 
of re-establishing harmony and good faith between the two govern- 
ments. Finding no other alternative the Peshwa at last consented 
to give up Trimbakji. It was arranged that a party of Major Ford’s 
Brigade would take charge of him at Wusuntgarh and make him over 
to a British detachment. ^ According to the Peshwa’s wish Gopaul 
Punt, the Vokeel of Major Ford’s Brigade, visited the Residency and 
informed the Peshwa of Elphinstone’s approval of the whole scheme. 
Accordingly a body of English troops under Captain Hick set out for 
Wusuntgarh on the 11th September and took charge of Trimbakji on 
the 19th. 2 The Resident at Poona had already written to the Bombay 
Government to imprison him in the Fort of Bombay or in the Fort 
of Thannah.® In the latter fort Trimbakji was kept under close 
confinement and it was more than one year before he managed to 
escape from the prison. 

The confinement of Trimbakji was followed by the arrests of 
Sitaram, Bhagwant Bao Gaikwad and Govind Rao Bundoji hut it did 
not prove an easy task as could be anticipated. While events of 
particular significance were happening at Poona in the month of 
August, Sitaram placed himself at the head of an army at Dhur and 
was hovering around Baroda.*' He was joined hy Bapu Ragliunath 
a Maratha Sardar, and had encouragements from Bundoji to “repair 

to the place and commence the duties of 

Dewan... "®...The Gaikwad’s Government, it appeared, was not 
particularly anxious to check the criminality of its ex-Dewan and still 
less prone to punish Govinda Rao Bundoji between whom and ihe 
Gaikwad passed interesting correspondence. When the Resident 
found that neither the murder of a Brahmin nor the insult offered 
to the State of Baroda was sufficient to make the Gaikwad act with 
vigour, he decided to take the initiative. He communicated to Futteh 
Singh the attitude of the Government towards Sitaram and asked 
him to have him arrested, and confined in the fort of Surat. The 
request caused no little sensation at Baroda. Futteh Singh was 
visited by the ladies of the palace who protested against the demand of 

J Secret Proceedings, 20tb Oct., 1815 (26). 
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the English and warned him against the calumny he would incur by 
giving up Sitaram who was only a few years ago the Chief Minister of 
Baroda. Futteh Singh tried to elude the demands as long as he 
could but at last agreed to put Sitaram under arrest. The agreement 
produced the greatest discontent in the State and on the night of the 
16th September when the arrest was to be effected, an insurrection 
took place and armed men guarded the streets of Baroda and kept 
watch over the residence of Sitaram.^ The next day Carnack, the 
Itesident with the Gaikwad, sought for an explanation who protested 
his innocence. But Sitaram could not hold out successfully and 
before any harm could be done he was seized and placed under English 
custody. Govinda Bao Bundoji and Bhagwant Eao Gaikwad were also 
arrested . 


IV 

With the arrest of Sitaram and his associates the present episode 
may be regarded as closed. The question that remains to be discussed 
is, who murdered Gangadhur Shastree. The criminality of Baji Eao 
and Trimbakji is generally taken for granted and any attempt to re- 
open the question may be viewed with disfavour. Still if the chain 
of evidence is analysed it would not appear so strong as some writers 
would make us believe. The idea of fixing the guilt on the Peshwa 
and his favourite originated with Elphinstone and was popularised by 
Grant Duff and Prinsep. Neither the Peshwa nor Trimbakji lacked 
in the art of duplicity, but if the plot to murder the Shastree is 
ascribed to them we have to admit that this was the worst blunder 
of their life. The authors of the plot which we are told “ astonished 
even Maratha diplomacy ” should have the sense to see that by draw- 
ing the Shastree to a place outside the city they attracted the attention 
of the English and that injury done to one who is under the guarantee 
of the English would have to be paid for dearly. And what could the 
Peshwa hope for by the murder of the Shastree ? He had no desire to 
enter into a fresh agreement with the Gaikwad the failure of which 
surely had nothing to do with the fate of the Shastree. The failure 
of the proposal of marriage between the Shastree’s son and the Peshwa’s 
sister-in-law is sometimes believed to have offended the Peshwa and 
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to have brought about the Shastree’s death. But no trace of ill 
feelings can be detected from the Peshwa’s subsequent conduct and 
it would not be proper to ascribe to it the fate of the Shastree. That 
the Peshwa was on cordial terms with Bhagwant Rao Gaikwad and 
Govind Rao Bundoji is an accepted fact but it was because they were 
agents of the anti-British party at Baroda from which he expected 
support in his projected war against the English. His reluctance 
to seize Trimbakji and hand him over to the English is to be ascribed 
to the same cause. Rightly or wrongly he counted on him as his 
chief lieutenant in his contemplated hostilities with the English and 
he was reluctant to have him arrested. Grant Duff tells us that at 
the time of the Shastree’s visit to the temple the Peshwa was present 
there. It does not appear where he got the information. No other 
contemporary writers substantiate the story and it is unlikely that 
such an incident, had it taken place, would not have been mentioned in 
Bapu Mairal’s narrative. It seems that while writing the history of 
the period Grant Duff relied more than was proper for him on Balaji 
Punt Natoo’s account of his own times. Balaji Punt Natoo was a 
notorious character in his days and it is not safe to place any reliance 
on the uncorroborated testimony of such a man. A letter written by 
Govinda Rao Bundoji from Poona to Ranee Tuckut Bai at Baroda was 
taken by Elphinstone as a piece of evidence against the Peshwa and 
his Court but apart from the fact that the Court of Baroda took great 
interest in the fate of its agent it proves nothing.’ Such lines as 
“ Sreemunt has scattered sugar, the result will be known hereafter '* 
are to be read with the context which says that since the arrival of 
the Shastree and Bapu Mairal “ lacs of rupees have been and .still 
continue to be spent in pleasure and enjoyment, but people say it has 
been to no purpose and that nothing has been gained by it.” On tlio 
aaitbority of Elphinstone, this letter was written some time before 
Gangadhur Shastree went to Punderpore ^ and if it refers to anything 
it refers to the festivities which followed the arrival of the Shastree at 
Poona and the failure to come to any settlement with the Peshwa’s 
Government. The Resident himself was not convinced of the guilt of 
the Peshwa and what he wrote to the Governor-General during his 
enquiry was that though there were circumstances unfavourable to the 
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Peshwa, there was no direct proof and that the murder of a Brahmin 
and of a person whose death was likely to be revenged was so incon. 
sistent with the Peshwa’s character that be could not believe him 
guilty. 1 

But the case of Trimbakji is different. He may be innocent of 
the actual crime but in all probability he knew of the existence of the 
plot. He enjoyed the confidence of the agents of Baroda and even after 
the event, from his suspicious character it was evident he had private 
interviews with them. When after the Shastree’s murder the English 
were demanding the imprisonment of the Baroda agents Trimbakji 
maintained great cordiality with Bhagwant Rao and Bundoji and placed 
his own guards over the streets inhabited by them.^ In this respect 
he was no doubt a criminal — an accessory to the crime if not the prin- 
cipal. At the same time it is certain that the methods adopted by 
Elphinstone to prove the guilt of Trimbakji ought not to pass un- 
challenged. The two points against Trimbakji as given by Elpbin- 
stone are his ‘ solicitude so disproportionate on the occasion about the 
Shastree’s coming to the temple and the proof that he was expected 
by the murderers ’ ^ and secondly ‘ the want of enquiry ’ after the 
crime was committed. As regards the second point it is sufficient to say 
that even if it is admitted that Trimbakji purposely avoided the enquiry 
it does not prove his direct participation in the crime. Like his mastelr 
he was not willing to give up the agents of the Baroda Court from 
which he expected support in the near future. The first point requires 
a more elaborate explanation. If it can be proved that Trimbakji was 
particularly desirous that the Shastree should visit the temple that 
night and that the summons came from him, Trimbakii’s guilt would 
be almost proved, and this was what Elphinstone aimed at. He 
had an enquiry extending for about two months in the course of which 
he examined seven persons most of whom testified that messages were 
sent to the Shastree asking him to come to the temple on the night of 
the murder. An examination of the deposition of the witnesses reveals 
certain discrepancies in them, for instance one witness, Moro Bhut 
Gokla, deposed * that the second • message was delivered by Babaji 
Carcoon who came some time after the arrival of Eaoji Mahratta, 
which is contradicted by the evidence of Baulka Cbaree, a servant pf 

1 Secret Proceedings, 27 Sept., 1816 (36). 

* Secret Proceedings, 20 Sept., 1816 (133). 

s Forrest, Official Writings of Mount Stuart Elphinstone. 

t Secret Proceedings, 7 Oct., 1816 (100). 
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the Shastree, accordiDg to whom the two messages came together 
and not one after the other. Balaji Punt Natoo who was a 
witness said that attempts were made for fabricating false evi- 
dence in favour of Trimbakji by Ballaba Vinchookar and others by 
frightening Bapoo Chipunkar and his karkun.i If all the witnesses 
are believed it is certain that Trimbakji had directly a hand in the 
murder. But the greatest flaw in the enquiry of Elphinstone was that 
almost all the people examined were in the service of the Gaikwad or 
the Shastree, and the only other person was the notorious Ballaji Punt 
Natoo of whom the less said the better. There were no one who may be 
called an independent witness and the accused person was never given 
the chance to prove his innocence. In fact what Elphinstone tried to 
achieve was the removal of Trimbakji from the position he enjoyed. 
Sitaram of Baroda and his agents were also guilty of the same offence 
but the English were not so much anxious to punish them as in the 
case of Trimbakji. Elphinstone was bent upon putting a stop to fur- 
ther activities of Trimbakji and the Shastree’s murder provided him 
with a good pretext. In a despatch to the Governor-General, dated the 
16th August, he made it clear that, the demand for the punishment of 
Trimbakji was as ‘ consistent ’ with their immediate interest as it was 
‘ essential ’ to their ‘ permanent honour and prosperity.’ 2 Iq that 
paper Elphinstone made a list of attempts of Trimbakji to enhance the 
power of the Peshwa and commented that it was obvious that their 
‘ alliance with the Peshwa could not long continue while he had such 
a minister,’ ‘ It follows therefore,’ Elphinstone wrote, ‘ that we must 
soon have demanded this man’s dismission (sic) and that we could not 
have entered on any war or any serious enterprize as long as he was in 
power.’ 

The hand that struck the Shastree was not of the Poona minister 
but of one who came from Baroda. The ladies of the royal palace at 
Baroda furnished the murderers with money, watched over their conduct 
with interest and were prepared to risk a quarrel when the English 
demanded the imprisonment of Sitaram, When the two agents were 
deputed from Baroda they carried with them the goodwill of the more 
powerful party, and the State and the Gaikwad himself was at heart 
with them. This explains the rising in the army of Bapu Mairal and 

1 Secret Proceedings, 7 Oct., 1816 (94). 

s Secret Proceedings, 27 Sept., 1816 (86). 
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the insurrection at Sitaram’s arrest. Even Puteh Singh who professed 
great loyalty to the English and is said to have given up food at the 
death of the Shastree was not prepared to give up Sitaram when his 
surrender was demanded. That even Anand Rao Gaikwad was deeply 
involved in the plot is evident from a letter ^ written by him to 
Govind Rao Bundoji at Poona, portions of which are quoted below 
“ Bundojee,” it runs, “ you are faithful to the Sircar, you are 
acquainted with the state of affairs here and reliance is placed on you.” 
Referring to the murder of the Shastree® it says — “ I have heard differ-, 
ent kinds of news from Mangol Bhow’s party, but you were there in 
time and did what was very right, of this your heart and mine are 
witnesses. Write an answer to this very privately.” It seems that 
Bundoji wanted something more substantial than a mere remembrance 
of his service and this the Gaikwad was not in a position to comply 
with. In the same letter he speaks of his inability for his government 
was ‘ very poor at present’ but he assures ‘‘when you come everything 

will be settled ” Any doubt that may remain as to the 

identity of the murderers ought to be dispelled by this letter which 
fixes the guilt unmistakably on the Court of Baroda. It is a curious 
fact that though this letter was discovered by Carnac, the Resident with 
the Gaikwad, and was brought to the notice of the Government of 
Bombay , practically nothing was heard of it afterwards and whenever * 
any question arose as to the guilt of the Court of Baroda, the matter 
was hurriedly passed over. 


1 Secret Proceedings, 20 Oct., 1815 (22). 

3 A. word must be said as to the date of Gangadhur Sha8tTee*8 murder. It is but proper 
that the date of an event of such magnitude would be precisely ascertained and that there 
would be no room for controversy. Unfortunately this is not the case and the generally ac- 
cepted date of the murder of the Shastree is open to serious objection. The date of the mur- 
der, as conjectured by Elphinstone, was the 14th of July and the same has been accepted by 
all writers of Maratha history including Grant-Dull and Prinsep, But the records of the 
period gives a different date and in the light of those papers the date seems to be the 19th of 
July and not the 14th as generally believed. The first official news of the incident sent to 
the Governor-General by Henry Pottinger, the officer in charge of the city, givea the date as 
19th. The same date was also suggested by the Governor of Bombay in a letter to the 
Governor-General, who of course based his information on the account by Henry Pottinger. 
In the translations of the narrative of Bapu Mairal, the assistant of the Shastree, the date 
that is recorded is 19th of July. Bapu Mairal of course gives the Indian equivalent which 
is the 14th of Ashar. Sardesai suggests the date as the 20th of July, which nearly agrees 
with the date found in the records. Hut Sardesai does not give us the source of his infor- 
mation and nothing more can be ventured unless the date in the English calendar corres- 
ponding to the 14th of Ashar is found out. What appears as strange is that the statement 
of Bapu Mairal and Pottinger’s papers were well known to Elphinstone but no reference to 
the date suggested by them is given in his writings. 

9 
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The account of the Anglo-Marbatta muddle of the years 1814 and 
1815 may now be closed. The affairs at Poona were already in a hotch- 
potch : when the State of Baroda entered into the politics of the Poona 
Court, it only caused greater fermentation, and the result was palatable 
neither to the Peshwa nor to the Gaikwad. With this, the part of the 
Gaikwad is played out and when the first shot is fired, he would not be 
on the field of Khadki. 

School of Oriental Studiee, London. 



THE CONTACT OF CULTURES (III)i 

NIRMAL KUMAR BOSS, M.8C. 

SELF-DEFENCE IN A PATHOLOGICAL FORM 

[ N the previous discussion we traced the incomplete history of a 
cultural conflict in which self-respect and fearlessness proved to be 
growing forces. But it may so happen that after an initial display, 
the people accept defeat ; and then the last light of self-respect flickers 
down into a purely defensive attitude of mind which is almost patho- 
logical in character. In biological history, too, it is common experience 
that a species develops abnormal traits when it is faced by the danger 
of extinction. Shell-fishes develop spikes before becoming extinct ; 
and the presence of similar defensive devices in any culture is sure 
proof of the low vit .lity of the people professing that culture. Such 
developments are unfortunate, no doubt ; but they are perhaps 
necessary to save a culture from absolute extinction. 

The history of medieval Hinduism supplies several relevant instan- 
ces to the point. We have already seen that in the craze for puritanic 
reform, caste-rules became e.xtremely narrow during medieval times. 
Through Raghunandan's influence in Bengal, women’s life became & 
string of rites and ceremonies only ; while the widow’s life became 
an unbroken round of fasts and penances. Widow-remarriage was 
forbidden, and it was perhaps during this time that the custom of 
suttee became popular with the public. 

Many of the excesses to which Hinduism degenerated during the 
darkest days of its history can only be understood in the light of this 
morbidity of spirit. The cow, for instance, may have been held in 
high esteem all through the Hindu period ; but the extraordinary 
feeling against its slaughter by Muslims, without a corresponding 
feeling against other eaters of beef, is surely the outcome of narrow- 
ness of spirit and not of love for the cow as such. The depression of 
the Sudras, the abolition of mixed marriages and similar other devices 
were Brahminism’s attempts to save itself from the mire of post- 
Mohammedan decadence. 

A culture is thus found to withdraw within itself when faced by 
the prospect of extinction. Like shell-fish it develops spikes so that 


1 Continned from our previous issue. 
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no foreigner might enter its folds and thus endanger the integrity of 
its character. The boundaries of thought are marked out rigidly and 
anyone who dares to think freely is immediately thrown out of the 
social body as a dangerous element. 

It is strange that men should behave in this manner. If they 
really want to preserve the best elements of a culture, they can do so 
without taking recourse to such crude steps as described above. But 
the difficulty with the majority of mankind is that it is not intelligent 
enough in respect of these affairs of life. Most men allow their emo- 
tional reactions to warp their intellectual judgments. They fail to 
distinguish one part of culture from another on merits ; and when 
they become emotionally attached to a particular brand of culture, 
they take the whole thing in a lump. That is why Hinduism goes 
with vegetarianism and cow- worship ; Mohammedanism with the 
beard and taboo against pork ; and Christianity with European dress 
and modern industrialism. The energy of mankind is thus often run 
to enormous waste in trying to keep up things of no value with those 
which are really valuable under particular historical conditions. 

Mankind will have realised the lesson of history when it will 
bepome free from the attachment to particular brands of culture, i.e., 
when it will learn to look upon the whole of humanity as one. For 
that alone can save it from so much wastage of effort which attends 
cultural changes in all lands. 

SELF-PRESERVATION 

Let US now go back to our fundamental question, namely, the 
relation which subsists between man and his culture. Our business is 
to find out how far cultural changes are guided by the biological 
characters of man. 

In our study of the Mundas of Chota Nagpur, we observed that 

Hindu cultural traits ceased to be absorbed after the advent of 

> 

Christian influence in the land. Christianity was attended by economic 
advantages, while Hinduism rather exerted a disintegrating economic 
influence. Thus when there was a choice between Munda, Christian 
and Hindu culture, Christian culture was chosen as it was attended 
by higher economic value. It was the same in the case of the 
Juangs who gave up jhoora-cultivation and adopted the Hindu system 
of a,gricuUure, when they were faced by famine due to Hindu colonisa- 
tion and reservation of forests. Thus men select such traits readily 
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as hold the promise of economic advantage. The same truth is borne 
out by our study of the modern history of Bengal. When men thought 
that advantage lay in a surrender to British power, they allowed them- 
selves to be biased in favour of European culture. When they thought 
the other way, they resisted Western influence firstly by orthodoxy, 
and then by nationalism of the communalistic, as well as of the terri- 
torial, type. 

Men are thus guided by economic considerations in cultural 
preferences. And in so far as it is so, it means that cultural operations 
are guided by the basic instinct of self-preservation which man shares 
in common with the rest of the animal kingdom. 


PERSONAL FACTORS 

Sometimes this extended self-interest takes the shape of commu- 
nalism,. sometimes that of nationalism, and sometimes of unity between 
the proletariats of all countries, according as the technical development 
of the world brings more and more men into active co-operation in the- 
economic sphere of life. But there have always been men who, 
irrespective of technical considerations, have thought and felt in terms 
of Humanism ; who have looked upon all human beings as belonging to 
one large family. They too have been moved by a desire to establish * 
an economic and social order so that all men might be happy, and in, 
that far have been actuated by the same instinct of self-preservation 
or of happiness with reference to the human species as a whole. 

But this instinctive motivation does not explain one thing. It fails 
to explain why a nationalist should confine his self-interest to his na- 
tion : why a communist should look wider and include proletariats of all 
nations in his sympathy : why another man like Gandhi should look 
upon all human beings as his kin ; and why lastly a man like Eam- 
krishna should include not only human beings but even plants and 
animals within his circle of kinship. ^ This range of sympathy seems 
to have little relation with the degree of economic co-operation between 
different countries or, the facility ' of transport between them. The 
biological and material factors behind these personal moods are not 
fully understood. So, as long as they are unknown, we must regard 

t Botnain BollADd, Propheis of Ntto India, IdSO. p. 142, footnotsi 
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this personal factor as an independent variable element along with the 
instinct of self-preservation in cultural evolution. 

Although we do not know exactly why these personal moods come 
into being, we can, at least, describe how one mood differs from 
another, and thus try to understand the nature of these moods more 
fully. Men like Lenin or Gandhi or Ramkrishna, who looked farther 
than those who were about them, all suffered from a terrible feeling 
of loneliness and neglect at some period of their history. But when, 
by inner conversion, they succeeded in overcoming this sense of suffer- 
ing and of defeat, they acted as leaders of men and brought round 
other men to their wider point of view. After conversion they served 
as points of departure in cultural history. 

Ordinarily, however, men do not do so. They stick to established 
habits and to the circle of companionship current at the time. The 
average man is afraid to leave the company of his fellow-men. He 
wants to profit by the experience and the co-operation of his neighbours. 
He thinks that if he leaves them, he would die. And in the last 
analysis, it is this fear of death, or of uncertainty, which keeps a man 
bound down to the culture in which he is born. If he were free from 
that fear, the edifice of culture would break down for him like a house 
of cards ; and be would be free to give a new direction to culture al- 
together. So it is the subservience of man’s width of vision to fear 
which gives culture the power to rule over the lives of men ; while it 
is freedom from that fear which makes possible for a man to look 
farther, and gives him the power to alter the course of cultural events. 

But we must not suppose that absence of fear generates a wider 
outlook by itself. Absence of fear merely gives a man power to alter 
cultural evolution one way or the other. Whether he shall have a 
wider range of sympathies or a narrower one, is not determined by 
this factor. That still remains a personal accident conditioned partly 
by education and habit, and partly by inner conversion or the will. 

ACCIDENTS 

So far we have seen that the basic instincts of man are responsible 
along with personal moods for cultural changes. There is now a 
third factor involved in the process. We saw in connection with 
the history of Bengal, that the Russo-Japanese War greatly stimu- 
lated the pro-Western movement in the country. Culture had been 
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following a certain course, but Vivekananda’s death in 1902 and 
Japan’s success in war in 1905 added strength to the Westernist 
inove nent, which had been comparatively languid before these two 
events. The two particular events are of course reducible to their 
own causes ; but so far as cultural movements in Bengal were con- 
cerned, they served as accidental happenings. They were organically 
neither related, nor necessitated by the existing course of events in 
Bengal. Such accidents are no less operative in cultural history than 
the accident of personal moods or of personal ranges of sympathy. 
They thus form the third independent variable in cultural history. 


THE DETERMINANTS 

The Marxian sociologist, Nikolai Bukharin, starts with the asser- 
tion that there are no accidents in history, and that all forces are 
ultimately reducible to material terms. ^ Without being dogmatic, 
other scientists have tried to find out how far the factors involved in 
cultural operations are actually reducible to such terms. Huntingdon ® 
found that the progressive desiccation of Arabia was responsible for 
periodic migrations from that area, although certain human factors 
were also involved in the process. Rivers ^ discovered that culturaj 
changes were greater, the greater the difference in degree between 
cultures coming into contact. After examining all the evidence, 
Kroeber"*^ came to the conclusion that there is just a shade of possibi- 
lity that the consistent failure of the Negro race in cultural producti- 
vity may be due to racial difference ; but, on the whole, he supports 
the view that ‘ culture may be independent of race, possibly is wholly 
so.’ 

Protagonists of the Nordic race have held that all cultural develop- 
ments are due to the racial factor. Similarly Marxian sociologists 
hold that these are principally due to technical developments which 
antecedate growth in other departments of culture. But we have 


1 N. Bukharin, Historical Materialism, 1933, Cha. II and III. But Hecker, in bia 
Moscow Dialogues (1934), modifies Bukharin 'a determinism to some extent, and admits the 
occurrence of accidents. 

• The Human Habitat, 1928, p. 151. Cf. Cha. X and^Xi, 

* Psychology and Ethnology, 1926, p. 298. 

♦ 4nthropol^y, 1923. p. 504, 
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seen that an analysis of cultural changes reveals the operation of not 
one, but several factors at the same time ; the most important thing 
about them being that they are not reducible in terms oif any single 
determinant, like Race, Matter or God. These three factors of 
instinct, personal moods and accidents must therefore be treated as 
independent variables so long as we fail to reduce them to singular 
terms. 


Calcutta. 


(Concluded.) 



NIETZSCHE’S NINETIETH BIRTHDAY. 


BY 

A STUDENT OF WORLD CULTURE. 

I 


Exactly ninety years have passed since Friedrich Nietzsche, in 1844, 
first saw the light of day at Roocken, in Saxony, as the last of that 
'^grande lignee*' of Europeaa thinkers in the widest interpretation of 
both words which includes such names as Goethe and Kant, Darwin and 
Spencer, Comte and Taine, Beyle-Stendhal and Dostoievsky, Schopenhauer 
and Tolstoi. The common tie linking up masters of such varied character- 
istics and divergent aspects is, needless to say, not homogeneity of ideals 
or interests, but similarity in the vastness of the scope of the influence 
wielded by them in shaping the thought of the Western world. In this 
sense they belong to no individual nation, but to that community of 
European culture which attained its high-water mark in the nineteenth 
century and which the disruptive developments of the past two decades 
did fair to destroy altogether. 

The extraordinary diversity of the influence exerted by Western culture 
on highly trained minds necessarily produced an almost boundless dissimilar- 
ity in the responsive chords struck by the great thinkers on the keyboard 
of European literature. And this was an essentially healthy sign, since 
the criterion of advancing culture is the heterogeneity of its manifestations 
when the agreement of the ignorant has been succeeded by the disagree- 
ment born of increasing knowledge and reflection. 

Nietzsche struck the most harshly dissonant note of all on that key- 
board. For he proclaimed the revaluation of all values, including all 
those first principles that humanity has long been accustomed to consider 
as axiomatic truths, such as the fundamental postulates of the theory of 
knowledge and of the moral law. Defiantly he flung the gauntlet at 
Western culture in its entirety, calling in question its most cherished 
notions, challenging its most sacred convictions, denying the validity of 
ideas that had been held “semper, ubique et omnibus/" It is not 
necessary that anything should be true, he says ; it is only necessary that 
we should believe something to be true. The very foundations of know- 
ledge merely possess, according to him, a utilisation value. Truth is not 
an entity superior and exterior to humanity, immutable and independent ; 
it is synonymous with what is useful for the maintenance of a species, 
consequently it is an instrument for ensuring survival in the struggle for 
existence. Hence Nietzsche abolishes truth as a “thing in itself,*" ajad 
with it all those fundamental concepts on which the whole theory of 
knowledge is based, that is to say the notions of causality, space, and time. 

Similarly, there is no such thing as good or evil in an absolute sens^. 
The so-calltd categorical ioaperative of the conscience, Nietzsche affirms, 
. i;educes itself on examination to mental habits acquired partly from heredity, 
partly from education, partly from experience ; it is controllable by nothing 
except itself ; hence its claim to infallibility and immutability is absurd. 
As a matter of fact, so Nietzsche asserts, a Moral Law has never existe4. 

10 
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There are only fundamentally dissimilar systems of morals belonging to 
the ‘‘masters ’’ and to the “slaves “ respectively. 

Here the essence of Nietzsche's moral and social philosophy is reached, 
namely, the permanent and irreconcilable inequality of the various ‘‘ races “ 
of humanity, and their differentiation into two fundamental types, a 
“ superior “ and an “inferior “ one. The moral system of the “ superior 
races, or “races of masters’* exalts the characteristics of such races, 
such as bravery, love of danger for its own sake, hardness, boldness, daring, 
skill, ability to appreciate and endure and also to inflict suffering, the 
taste for conquest and adventure, the lust of domination. The character- 
istics of feebleness and timidity inherent to the “inferior races” or 
“races of slaves,” on the other hand, are reflected in their system of 
morals which raises sympathy, love, pity, humility, and kindred mental 
states to the rank of virtues. Thus the two systems of morals are dia- 
metrically opposed to each other. What is meat for the “slaves” is 
poison for the “ masters ” and vice-versa. 

There is no such thing as an immortal soul, but the evolution of the 
world, according to Nietzsche, brings back an indeflnite number of times 
the same phases and combmations ; it is a gigantic wheel revolving in 
eternal space and eternal time. Everyone has therefore lived this life an 
indefinite number of times and will continue to live it over and over again, 
eternally. This doctrine of the “ Everlasting Return of all things ” is in 
Nietzsche’s mind the supreme affirmation of life and also the sanction of 
the “ Superman ” celebrated with lyrical enthusiasm by Zarathustra. The 
“Superman” is himself the ultimate and most glorious achievement of 
the “superior ” races, whose dauntless intrepidity and unflinching hardness 
find in him their most exalted embodiment, since he alone is capable of 
envisaging without anguish the prospect of the Everlasting Return with 
sdl that it implies — a prospect no ordinary mortal can contemplate without 
quailing. 

Christianity constitutes the main prop, in Nietzsche’s view, of the 
system of morals devised by the “slaves.” In the Christian religion, 
which is the ultimate and logical outcome of Judaism, he says, everything 
is denaturalised and “good” becomes synonymous with weak, sickly, 
poor, ugly, impotent, cowardly, “softy” — the characteristics, precisely, 
of the “ inferior ” races who distrust life and seek to console themselves 
for its attendant sufferings by taking refuge in an illusion. “ I he Christ 
on the cross is a curse on life, a warning to us to flee from life.” 
(Worke, XV, 290.) Nietzsche’s ideal, which is that of the “masters,” 
represents the exact antithesis of the Christian ideal. Nietzsche is a 
passionate advocate of “life in all its plentitude of strength and beauty,” 
he revels in a Dionysian and Apollinian vision incarnating perfection of 
iorin as well as an unrestrained and a moral Will to Power. As against 
the doctrine of pity he preaches the necessity of becoming hardened and 
pitiless, “ This new Table, O my brethren, I write above you : Become 
Hard I ” {Worke, VI, 812.) “To be able to suffer is the least of things ; 
weat women and even slaves can surpass themselves in that. But not 
to succumb to a feeling of distress and uncertainty when one inflicts great 
suffering and listens to the shriek of the sufferer — that is great, that is 
true greatness.** {Worke, XV, 245.) 

The redeemer of the world, in Nietzsche’s eyes, is not he who dies 
for th^ sins of humanity, but he who affirms life by bis glorification of 
it. Each new creation, each new work of triumphant art, each great 
example, is a new redemption, Phidias and Praxiteles, Leonardo and 
- Mieliiel Angelo are redeemers i|r the Nietssoheaii sense, bui suoh are also 
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the warrior and the statesman of genius — an Alexander, an Augustus, a 
Cesare Borgia, a Napoleon. 


II 

The question presents itself as to how far Nietzsche has succeeded in 
his heroic single-handed onslaught on all accepted values of the Western 
world. In other words, what is his position in that world to-day ? 

A brilliant French authority on Nietzsche, Prof. Henri Lichlenberger, 
once defined the creator of Zarathustra as “a classic living in a democratic 
age."' Substitute for * ‘a democratic age'* the words ‘'an age of little 
minds,*' and the definition is as true to-day as it was some thirty odd 
years ago. That signifies that Nietzsche belongs as little to the present 
generation in Europe as he belonged to the generation of his own con- 
temporaries, and can be as little understood by the one as he could be by 
the other. 

True, Nietzsche predicted for the twentieth century an era of great wars, 
the most terrible and devastating which mankind has witnessed. And he 
gloated over the prospect, since, the result of those wars would, according 
to him, be the establishment of a new governing caste to which he looked 
as to the only possible saviour of humanity from the degeneracy to which 
the domination of the ‘‘slaves*’ has condemned it. Such a governing 
caste, he believed, composed of men habituated to command and to rule, 
would set Europe new and loftier aims and ideals. 

One prediction has begun to be amply verified by events, and the 
present state of the world certainly points to the grim process of verification 
being carried further to hitherto undreamt-of lengths. But, so far at any 
rate, the other has not. The world is floundering much more helplessly 
to-day in the morass of what Nietzsche called “little States and national 
exclusivism** than ever it did in his time. And the advent of a new caste of 
supermen is not as yet perceptible. 

The plain fact is that Nietzsche's teaching, so nobly idealistic in its 
inspiration, is not adapted to a world which for all sorts of reasons is 
radically incapable of assimilating it. The fact may or may not be 
regrettable. In any case it is incontestable. Homeric wine cannot be 
digested by European stomachs evolved in the course of a developmental 
process that has been going on for nineteen centuries. 

The deadly foes of a “ higher culture,** in Nietzsche's eyes, were, 
besides Christianity, Liberalism, and Socialism. He hated Socialism in 
the various forms of Collectivism, Communism, Anarchism, Tolstoism, 
Pacifism, all of which he considered manifestations of an underlying 
pessimism and distrust of life, themselves resulting from incurable 
degeneracy. He hated Liberalism, Hedonism, Utilitarianism, all 
those doctrines associated with the English school of Bentham, Mill, 
and Spencer which Nietzsche held in profound contempt. He loathed 
and despised Democracy in any shape. He spoke with the utmost 
bitterness of “ the roaring cataract of nonsense known as parliamen- 
tarism ** and of “ the duty of everyone to read his newspaper at break- 
fast time.** The dogma of “the greater good of the greater number,*’ 
common to Liberalism and Socialism, was anathema to Nietzsche^ #or 
him Liberalism, the doctrine of a rapacious and satiated bourgeoisie, and 
Socialism, the creed oi a proletariat swollen with envy and hate, Tyere 
equally xepi'ehensihle, since neither, in his view, were eapabiei of rising 
superior to the most sordid materialism. 
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But does the fact that Nietzsche was the sworn enemy of Liberalism 
and Socialism justify the assumption that, if he had lived, he would have 
been a supporter of those autocratie forms ot the State which are to-day 
in favour in some parts of Southern and Central Europe ? Certainly no 
one at all deeply versed in Nietzsche’s philosophy would venture to answer 
by an unconditional affirmative. But there are different brands of con- 
temporary autocracy and it is probable that if Nietzsche who loved all 
things Italian, had preferred any single one of these brands, it would have 
been the one labelled Italian Fascism. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that Nietzsche was anythin;^ but a 
nationalist and that his superman inevitably — from the superman’s point 
of view-— regarded patriotism as appertaining, like Christianity, to the 
arsenal of worn-out superstitions. It Nietzsche gloated over the prospect of 
coming wars this was most undoubtedly not attributable to mere vulgar 
jingoism or, indeed, to any sentiment even remotely akin to nationalism. 
His spirit soared very far beyond the narrow limits of nationality. For him 
war was only the means of rescuing humanity from the slough of despond 
into which it has been cast by the domination of the “slaves,” the means of 
creating anew that caste of national and moral supermen to whom he 
assigned the task of redeeming the squalor of life by the commanding 
excellence of their own heroic example. 

Nietzsche was a “good European,” as he himself expressed it, joining 
on the common ground of universalism and cosmopolitanism all those free 
minds and independent thinkers who like himself are outside the pale of 
modernity. He referred to his own country Germany as “ the lowland of 
Europe,” and not a few of his pages are devoted to a scathing criticism of 
his compatriots and their mentality . 

Nietzsche was at the antipodes of antisemitism in the popular acceptance 
of the term. He abhorred the neo-Christian, pan-Germanic, anti-Semitic 
Wagner of later years. Still more did he abhor the whole environ- 
ment of Bayreuth. Of the Jews he wrote that they “ are the most 
remarkable people in the history of the world, because, having been 
confronted by the question of Being and Not-Being, they have with quite 
uncanny self-consciousness preferred Being at any price ; this price was the 

radical falsification of nature..., The Jews are on this account the 

most epoch-making people in the history of the world; through their influ- 
ence they have falsified humanity to such a degree that the Christian can 
feel himself an anti-Semite without even being conscious of himself as the 
final consequence of Judaism.” {Workc, VIII, 243.) 

Furthermore Nietzsche was, over and above everything else, in every 
fibre of his mind and body, an aristocrat who loved “ the pathos of dis- 
tance” — an aristocrat of sentiment, of taste, of thought. Nothing could be 
more repugnant to him than the mentality of tl?e potato-peeler or the 
pedlar. There was nothing he denounced more vehemently than the 
attempt to level down all class differences and set up a theoretical r6gim6 
of impossible equality. Anti-egaliterianisrn was a corner-stone of his 
teaching. 

As an aristocrat Nietzsche preached hardness, for only in the school 
of hardness can the true aristocrat be formed. His ideal he found incor- 
porated in Napoleon, to whom he paid the tribute: * ‘ It is thanks to 

Napoleon— that a couple of warlike centuries are now about to begin 

that we have now entered into the period of classical warfare on a large 
scale, which coming ages will look back on with envy and veneration as a 

Great era Napoleon ^ has resuscitated for us a complete piece of 

ancient art, the most toportant perhaps — a piece of granite. {Workot 

y , 
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Hence Nietzsche would undoubtedly have subscribed with undiluted 
enthusiasm to Signor Mussolini’s views concerning the supreme ethical 
value of war for a nation. Moreover there is every reason to suppose 
that Mussolini’s powerful personality would have immensely appealed 
to the creator of Zarathustra, who would perhaps have placed his 
hopes in the Duce as in the only superman which the last Great War 
produced. 

But to each and ail who 'ondly imagine to escape from the fetters 
of Christianity and Liberalism and Socialism, those pet aversions of 
Nietzsche, by formulating vague and hazardous theories, Zarathustra’s 
challenge goes out: “ Wherefore free?” To such as these would-be 
reformers and revolutionaries in all camps whose ambition is to remodel 
society by uprooting it from the past, Zarathustra would address the words : 
“Alas I Many are the great thoughts which produce no more than a 
breath of wind ; they do but swell and become thereby more empty ! Thou 
callest thyself free ? But I would fain know the thought which rules thee, 
and not the nature of the yoke from which thou art released. Art thou of 
the number of those who have a right to shake off the yoke ? For there are 
many who have thrown aside all that gave them some value in shaking off 
the yoke of servitude.” 



STUDENT LIFE AT THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 

DR. ADALBERT EBNER, PH.D. 


With the reorganisation of political forms and economic ideas there 
also arose a new type of citizen in the Third lleich. The type of student 
and, at the same time, life at the universities have also changed National 
Socialism as a view of life has broken with individualistic thought, and 
replaced it by the idea of the community, of which the great final aim is the 
nation. The community idea demands good order and discipline } the 
community involves a leader and a following. 

It is the task of the German universities to serve the purpose of. 
realising the National- Socialist cultural idea by research, instruction and 
education. Science itself will be bound up with the nation in order to draw 
all inspiration for its questions and thoughts from this connection with 
the people. The student is to be educated at the University as a National- 
Socialist German and to receive his scientific professional training there. 
The vocation of the academic youth is to become the leaders in the forma- 
tion of the future of the nation and the state, and to carry out the material 
reconstruction of the Fatherland. The nation wishes the students to be 
German men with the virtues of honour, honest pride, enthusiasm, readi- 
ness to make sacrifices, and faith, so valuable for a community life. 

Within this framework three fundamental guiding lines in the life 
of the German student may be recognised. 

Owing to his association with the people, his life has been given an 
aim which, however, he cannot learn as knowledge, but must acquire 
through experience of Socialist community life. He thus becomes a 
national student. 

Their own distress and their own fate made politicians of the students. 
They, the section of the nation with the greatest vitality, were driven to 
the limit of endurance in the wretched struggle with the idea that there 
were no prospects of obtaining employment. In their despair they were 
filled with the glowing enthusiasm of the fighter when National-Socialism 
once more provided them with faith and hope in the future. They thus 
became the pioneers and storming parties of the new Eeich and are now 
the guardians of its ideals. Hence the German student is a political 
soldier. 

The students’ life is governed by work. In the struggle for vocational 
training based on genuine scholarly methods, they seek to increase the 
knowledge and ability necessary for their vocations. This work is marked by 
academic freedom in the National- Socialist State too. All' that it recognizes 
is the voluntary pressure born of inner moral strength which is a wonderful 
idea in student life. Hence the German student- worker. 

The realization of these lines of guidance indicated in general terms is 
provided for by D,ewly created institutions : 

Before the young student enters the university he must have gone 
through a period of labour service. The fundamental forms of this labour 
service is the camp. Students, peasants and workers are to live alongside of 
each other in these camps, do the same work, and get to know and under- 
stajid each other for the general good. In this comradeship the student 
gains experience of Socialism. He is not to find regular employment in the 
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labour camp, but a tasjj and a serioua duty. The camp is to provide him 
with the idea of work as “ service to the pation as a whole/’ Here , he 
wiU gain experience of the sufferings and the longings of the people. 

In order not to let the impressions received during this period evaporate 
when the young student comes to the university, the “ Kamaradschaftsaus 
or students* hostel was created. Community is the means that is to be 
used to educate the young people, and consequently it must also be their 
form of life. The purpose of the hostels is political education which will 
be achieved by means of schooling, political reports on the events of the 
day and suitable books. They pursue a course of physical training by 
means of games and discipline, but their real task is the educational woik 
which is systematically included in the whole programme , pf the day's 
work. Besides this, social work for students will also be done ia the 
/Kamaradschaftseim *' or student's home, which therefore maintains ex- 
change relations with instructors drawn from the nation. The 
“ Kamaradsebaftshaus ” is managed by a leader, and the student stays 
here for his first year. 

As a political soldier the student is a member of . one of the Storm 
Troops or Defence Squads. In these formations he is the guardian of his 
ideals, practises comradeship and discipline, and has an opportunity of 
taking physical exercise. 

His position at the University is regulated by the Students' Law. 
The responsibility for and leadership of the entire body of students is 
undertaken by one of their comrades as leader, who maintains absolute 
discipline among the rest. Alongside of the leader is the League Chamber 
in which the students’ corps are represented. The principal member is 
the speaker who is in close touch with the leader. The leader himself has 
a consultative voice in the Senate of the University with regard to matteis 
affecting the students. 

The professional corporations is also represented as a constitutional link 
in the body of German students. The professional corporation has. its 
own legal rules and regulations. Every student is obliged to join it, and 
does so as a rule during his second year at the University. The task of the 
professional corporation is to continue the political education in the spirit 
of $Jational Socialism. Its work is done by means of lectures which the 
University officials are requested to arrange, delivered by specially appoint^ 
ed lecturer or also by a working community established by the professional 
corporation itself. The curriculum includes national-political National- 
Socialist schooling, training in history and knowledge of Germany, and an 
introductory course in philosophy and art, 

A suitable part is also played by life in the students' corps in , the 
Third Keioh. While the students' corps were already firm supporters of the 
State before the war, a fresh phenomenon is the Socialism which has now 
found its way into them and the people. The independent . student who 
belongs neither to a political formation nor to a students' corps is not pro- 
vided for in the Students' Law, The students' corps have thus assumed a 
fresh importance. Students' duels have also been retained, and what was 
formerly forbidden or yet tolerated by the State is now permitted as an 
effective means of education in self-control, resoluteness and formation of 
character. The idea of honour, which the armed student has always 
defended with his hand, will also be cultivated in the new State as af 
valuable asset in the students' character, but this idea has assumed a fresh 
fprmi for it includes both personal and professional and aJsp nation^ 
honour, 7 
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Games play a great part in the life of the young student, but these 
forms of exercise are also a means of completing his educational principles. 
Sport is not practised for its own sake, and is to be nothing superfluous. 
The students intend to awaken the virtues inherent in the German character 
by means of sport. The students are really represented in every branch 
of sport, in light athletics, matches, and in ball and lawn games But 
other forms of sport are also practised which are very popular with German 
students, namely, mountaineering, gliding and aquatic sports. 

The life of the students does not overlook the art of the nation. They 
take part in the creative art of the nation as in other genuine arts, owing to 
the necessity of satisfying their feeling for the beautiful. In addition to 
this, they turn to art for other reasons. The impression of experience 
begins to ferment in their minds. After all, art is not isolated. It awakes 
problems in the mind of the individual, and is developed here as the mean- 
ing of life itself that knows no end. In this way the life of a student also 
plays a creative part in art. The State, however, provides the student with 
the possibility of going to the theatre, listening to music, and seeing works 
of art all the year round at small cost. 

The student arranges his life in accordance with the profound serious- 
ness of the time, but in this connection it is not forgotten that youth is 
still youth, and demands its rights. One of these rights is the student’s 
festivals which include the “ Kommense ” or commensal meetings which 
have not disappeared from the students’ life. The days when the students’ 
festivities consisted of unlimited and senseless alcoholic excesses belong to 
a fabulous past. The self-discipline of the modern student only permits 
him to enjoy happiness. The cultivation of gaiety is now one of the 
features of the students’ festivities and is expressed in gay students’ songs 
as clear as the wine in a glass. 

Sociability is also a part of the students’ life. It finds its finest 
expression in mutual respect and good behaviour, and harmless but genuine 
gaiety. 

These forms of life also find expression in the external appearance of 
the students’ life at the Universities. The community idea leads them to 
make huge demonstrations as an independent unit. The streets are filled 
with these political soldiers who wear their brown garb of honour with 
pride, but alongside of them the gay colours of the students’ corps have 
retained their place. Their common profession of faith is demonstrated 
outwsirdly by the German greeting, and realized afresh in their hearts. 

The life of the student in the Third Reich is no easy task. It includes 
the whole being, and demands the whole of his strength, but it is supported 
by the belief in the future, and this belief is the source of strength. The 
“amalgamation of German youthful gaiety with the moral feeling of 
responsibility connected with God and the nation ’’ leads to a form of 
students’ life which is “gay, German and upright.’’ 

The German Universities do not only receive German but also foreign 
students. As homes of research, knowledge and teaching, the gates of the 
Alma Mater are still, as they were in the past, for every foreign student the 
entrance leading to unusual spiritual treasures. As a member of this 
community the foreigner enters the University as a guest, and the exercise 
of hospitality is an eminently fine characteristic of the German Universities 
in the Third Reich. J ust as the foreigner is free to practi .e the habits 
and customs of his own country, he is also free from all the obligations 
imposed upon the German student. He merely enjoys the rights derived 
from his academic citizenship. In addition to this, the new community to 
which be belongs will exercise its honourable obligation as host in tiwlesa 
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endeavours to show him the beauties of the country, the national treasures 
and the life of the people. The academic offices for foreigners at the 
Universities undertake the organization and execution of this desire, and 
at the same time provide an atmosphere of home for the sons and daughters 
of all countries who have met on the basis of attachment owing to their 
common experiences at the University. Tbe spirit of comradeship at the 
German Universities will, however, be the bridge leading to general 
friendship. 


11 



BENGAL 

BY 

“ Public Health " 

In the course of the debate in the Bengal Legislative Council on the 
11th February, on the Quinine policy of the Government, Sir B, L. 
Mitter, the Eevenue Member, brought out a number of important facts. 
It behoves the public in general, and the medical profession in particular, 
to ponder over them. Quinine policy in India, including cinchona plan- 
tation of the provincial Governments and the production, supply and dis- 
tribution of cinchona products of Government factories, is under the con- 
trol of the Government of India. That Government regulates the price 
at which the products of Government factories can be sold to the public. 
The policy is to ensure a uniform price throughout the country. The price 
is adjusted with reference to world price and not the cost of production. 
There are two quinine factories in India, one belonging to the Government 
of Bengal in the district of Darjeelmg, and the other belonging to the 
Government of Madras, the former being much the larger of the two. 
The Government of India gets its cinchona bark converted into quinine 
salts at the Bengal factory. The products of the Bengal factory, belonging 
to the Government of Bengal, can be sold in the provinces of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa and Assam and not in any other part of India. 

The total consumption of quinine throughout the world is about a 
million pounds a year. The total consumption in India is about two 
hundred thousand pounds a year, about half of which is Indian quinine and 
the other half is imported quinine. Imports of quinine into India come 
from Java, Germany and England. Java is the producing country and 
practically controls the quinine price throughout the world. Indian quinine 
is quite up to the B. P. standard and sells cheaper in the Indian market 
than any imported quinine. 

Leaving out the rest of the world, it is admitted on all hands that the 
consumption of quinine in the malaria-stricken province of Bengal is 
grossly inadequate and it is essential for the health of Bengal that the 
use of quinine should be stimulated. Bengal produces about 50.000 
pounds of quinine a year, but the sale of Bengal quinine is not much more 
than 35,000 pounds a year. A large stock of quinine, amounting to about 
200,000 pounds, has accumulated in the hands of the Government of 
Bengal. This 35,000 pounds includes the amount distributed free through 
Local bodies to the value of Es. 1,20,000. 

Various suggestions were made by non-oflScial members with the object 
of effecting larger consumption of quinme in Bengal. The most popular 
suggestion was cheapening the price of quinine manufactured at the Gov- 
ernment factory at Mungpo. Sir B. L. Mitter pointed out that this sugges- 
tion, even if it could be adopted, would not have the desired result. Under 
the existing constitution, the Government of India regulated the price of 
quinine and the policy was to maintain a uniform price throughout India. 
The cost of production in Bengal was much lower than in Madras — Rs. 8 
a pound in Bengal and Es. 13 in Madras. Government quinine was sold at 
Rs. 18 a pound, whereas Java, German and English quinine was sold at 
much higher rates, i,e., between Rs. 20 and Rs. 24 a pound. If the price 
was lowered in Bengal, the inevitable result would be for the middleman to 
buy cheap in Bengal and sell at a higher price in other provinces, depriv- 
ing the people of Bengal of the necessary drug. If the price was lowered 
throughout India the accumulated Indian stock would soon be exhausted 
and in a few years India would be at the mercy of the foreign importer, 
who would, in the absence of competition, soon raise the price. The people 
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would not be benefited in the long run. Therefore, the policy of regulating 
the price with reference to the cost of production was essentially sound. 

The next suggestion was a large extension of cinchona plantation, so 
that India could produce all the quinine it needed. Sir B. L. Mitter pointed 
out that the existing plantation in the Darjeeling district was large enough 
to produce enough cinchona bark for the present demand. Extension in dis- 
proportionate excess of requirement would result in larger accumulation of 
stock, without any effect on consumption. If consumption be stimulated 
and Government saw signs of a larger demand, there would be time enough 
to extend the plantation. The present annual production taken with the 
stock in hand was sufficient to meet any reasonably increased demand for 
several years to come. It takes 8 to 10 years for cinchona bark to mature. 
There is ample scope for extension and it would be easy to regulate exten- 
sion in response to the incidence of demand. The immediate effort should 
be to stimulate demand. 

Connected with the suggestion for extension of plantation, a claim 
was made for the supply of cinchona bark to private parties, e. gr., the 
Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works for the manufacture of quinine 
salts. It was pointed out that Government cinchona bark was free for sale 
to the public in bags of fiO pounds. Generally 25 pounds of bark produce 
a pound of salt. It would be a good thing if private factories do experiment 
in the production of quinine. Quinine is not a Government monopoly. 
Anyone can manufacture it. As regards cinchona plantations, it may not 
be generally known that not long ago private plantations existed in the 
Darjeeling district. The planters found that tea was more profitable than 
cinchona and all the private cinchona lands were diverted to the growth of 
tea. Even now there are private plantations in the province of Madras. 

Till about a month ago, Government quinine was sold to the public only 
through post-offices in tubes of 20 tablets of 4 grains each. This was in 
accordance with medical opinion, namely, that any quantity short of 80 
grains was ineffective in the treatment of malaria. It is difficult to ajjpre- 
ciate the logic of this policy. For, the purchase of 80 grains at a time does not 
ensure that the whole quantity would be administered to the same patient, 
when more than one were suffering from malaria in the same family, 
the sounder system would be the availability of any quantity in tablet or 
powder form. A poor villager may not be able to spare 4^ annas all at once 
for 20 tablets. He may, on the other hand, be able to spend, say, an 
anna a day for some days in succession. Administration of the “treatment “ 
quantity to the same patient depends upon relief and not upon sale of a 
minimum quantity. The other centre of sale of Government quinine is the 
Presidency Jail. Till recently, such sale was confined to Government Insti- 
tutions and Missionaries. The restriction has now been removed and any 
one can buy quinine powder at the Presidency Jail. Eecent investigation 
has pointed to the necessity of making Government quinine more easily 
available. Private drug stores of chemists can no doubt get the quinine 
from the jail now, but if the consumption of quinine is to be stimulated, 
larger facilities should be provided to the general public. The Government 
should devise some scheme by which the villager can get small quantities in 
packets of powder or tablet at *the village groceries where he gets his sago 
or barley powder or patent medicines. Sir B. L. Mitter stated in the 
Council that a definite scheme was under consideration of the Government 
and he made an appeal to the Medical profession to co-operate with the 
Government in propaganda work, stressing the value of quinine for malaria.; 
He said if the public could help in jute restriction, he might expect similar 
help in quinine expansion. 



I. OCCUPATIONAL PROBLEMS IN JAPAN. 

In considering the population problem, one is apt to have in view only 
total numbers and to pay little attention to the age composition of the 
people. This, however, is insufficient, for the population of a country does 
not increase or decrease uniformly at all ages. A growth, for example, will 
first become apparent through an increase of births and a few years later 
this will lead to a rapid increase in the child population ; but it will not be 
until these children have grown up that the adult population will show an 
increase. Also the measures for coping with the population problem must 
be different at different stages of the increase. The policy needed in a 
period when the rate of birth is increasing must necessarily differ from that 
suitable when the adult population is growing rapidly. In the former, birth 
control is an obvious solution, but in the latter the most urgent problem to 
be solved is that of employment. It must be noted, too, that the latter pro- 
blem is particularly serious, since unemployed youths and adults will 
naturally wish to change an economic system in which they can take no 
active part and will therefore be ready to listen to extreme political and 
social doctrines. 

In present-day Japan, we find the birth rate still at a very high level 
(about 33 births per thousand of total population) as compared with that of 
the industrial nations of Europe and America, and the total population is 
increasing very rapidly. Nevertheless, according to Professor Uyeda, the 
rate of births per thousand women of reproductive age is already decreasing 
at a fairly rapid pace, and the increase of population during the last decade 
was, in fact, due more to the decline in the death rate, mainly, of infants, 
than to the increase in the number of births. Japan, which formerly had 
very high birth and death rates, is now experiencing a reduction in births 
and a greater reduction in deaths. Men are tending to marry later in life 
and have fewer children than previously. As the number of young couples 
at the most fertile age is still increasing, the declining tendency of the birth 
rate does not yet show itself in a decline in the actual number of births. 
But we can probably conclude that the intensity of the population problem 
brought about by the increase of birth is already lessening in Japan. 

The problem of the adult or working population is, however, quite 
different, for the full result of the enormous increase of births in the past is 
How appearing in this class of population, which is increasing faster than the 
total population. During 1920-30, the working population increased by 
15 '7 % or 4*9 millions, while the increase of total population was 14’5 % or 
8'1 millions. This rapid rate of increase in the working population is ex- 
pected to continue at least 20 years more, as there is still a large child popu- 
lation to grow up and succeed to the positions of their parents. The total 
increase of this class of population in the coming twenty years is estimated 
at about ten millions and the average annual increase 0 5 million. This 
growth, if the figures are correct, will take place whether or not birth rates 
diminish hereafter. 

It is clear, therefore, that the cardinal point of the population problem 
of presOnt-day Japan does not lie in the mere increase of population, but in 
the increase of adult population seeking employment. The numbi^ of 
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children in the elementary schools (aged 6-11 years) was, in 1920, 7*7 
millions. By 1930, it had increased to 8*8 millions, and those leaving these 
schools annually, to enter the labour market sooner or later, number more 
than 1*2 millions. Some of them proceed to the higher grade primary 
schools (which are outside the national compulsory educational scheme) or 
to the middle schools of various kinds ; and some will advance to a technical 
college or university. These also will need employment when they have 
finished their course of education. Thus, the new seekers for employment 
outnumber the vacancies caused through retirement or deaths among the 
employed population and it is estimated that five hundred thousand new 
jobs must somehow or other be provided annually — Liberty of Trading 
Bulletin (Tokyo), 


Bbnoykumar Sarkar, 


II. GERMAN CARTELS. 

According to the publications of the Institut fuer Konjunkturforschung 
(Berlin) the Act of July 15, 1934, concerning the Erection of Forced 
Cartels, was of great importance for the cartel movement in Germany. Up 
to that time, the state had in general limited itself to the supervision of 
cartels and to preventing the market from being too tightly controlled. The 
new Act, however, brings for the first time a positive attitude on the part 
of the Government towards the cartel problem ; henceforth, a non-member 
can be officially compelled to join an already existing cartel ; in industries 
where combination presents special difficulties, there exists the possibility of 
erecting “ forced cartels,'* and so on. The authority of the Eeich Minister 
for Economic Affairs is so extensive that he can forbid for individual 
branches of industry the erection of new plant for a definite time. The 
goal of the measures to be taken is, in the wording of the Act, “ the interest 
of the business enterprises concerned,*' and, at the same time, ‘‘the interests 
of the whole economic system and the general welfare.*' 

While on the one hand the cartels are protected from unfair competi- 
tion by non-members, control over the cartels on the other hand still exists ; 
the purpose of this control is to protect general business from the unfair 
utilization of any monopoly positions (excessive prices). 

The following survey presents a picture of the measures taken in the 
last few months on the basis of the new cartel legislation : — 


I, Forced Membership in Existing Cartels and Forced Combinations. 


August 5, 193 
August 31, 1933 
October 7, 1933 
October 14, 1933 
January 8, 1934 
January 9. and May 8, 1934 
February 15, 1934 
February 17, 1934 
April 19, 1934 
June 8, 1934 
July 18, 1934 
July 28, 1934 


Fitting 

Mortar 

Mild steel roiled wire (forced membership) 
Milk, cream, non-pedshables, casein 
Square wire netting 
Soap 

Pressed and blown glass 

Cement 

Cigarettes 

Smoking tobacco 

Automobile tires 

Precious metals 
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II, Prohibition of Plant Expansion and Erection of New Plants 


August 31 , 1933 
October 7. 1933 
October 13, 1933 
November 2, 1933 
November 13, 1933 
January 4, 1934 
January 11, 1934 
January 24, 1934 
January 27, 1934 

February 15, 1934 
February 17, 1934 
February 24, 1934 

r'Vbruary 24, 1984 
March 6, 1934 
March 12, 1934 
March 13, 1934 
April 19, 1934 
May 14, 1934 
JMay 16, 1934 
May 15, 1934 
May 18, 1934 
May 29, 1934 
June 21, 1934 
June 27, 1934 
July 9, 1934 
July 17, 1934 
July 18, 1934 
July 19, 1934 
July 24. 1934 
July 30, 1934 

July 31, 1934 


... Paper, paperboard 
Mild steel rolled wire 
... Jute yarn 
... Electric light globes 
... G-iass ware 
... Buttons 
... Cigar- boxes 
... Nitrogen 

... Hosiery and glove finishing plants and hosiery 
dye plants. 

... Pressed and blown glass 
... Cement 

... Electric cables and insulated transmission 
lines 

... Zinc rolling-mill products 

... Watches and clocks 

... Arsenic 

... Salt 

... Cigarettes 

... Paper, cardboard, etc. 

... Glazed clay wares and earthenware 

... Radio receiving apparatus 

... Products obtained from peat waste 

... Superphosphate 

... Stone industry 

... Horseshoes 

... Textile mail order business 
... Lime products 
... Automobile tires 

... Fibrous materials and cotton spinning 
... Gasoline stations 

... White lead, red lead and lead oxide, zinc white, 
lithophone, mineral and various paints 
... Pressed and rolled lead products 


III, Limitations on Purchases within a given Period. 

October 19, 1933 ... ... Printing and writing paper 

February 17, 1934 ... ... Cement 


The Extent of Cartellization in Industry. 

Following Tschierschky, we define a cartel as an “ organization of inde- 
pendent entrepreneurs (enterprises) in the same branch of business with the 
object of assuring and promoting the business interests of the members 
through arbitrary regulation of their market.” 

Although certain difficulties are encountered in separating ” cartels ” 
from other market associations, all existing materials show clearly and 
without doubt that in recent decades cartels have comprised an ever greater 
part of industry and commerce. This is borne out by the continuous growth 
in the number of cartels. 
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The Number of Industrial Cartels in Germany, ^ 


Date. 

Number. 

Estimated by 

Date. 

Number, 

Estimated by 

1866 

4 

Sombart 

1900 

300 

Central Assn, of 
German Industry 

1875 

8 

Sombart 

1905 

385 

OfiBcial Inquiry 
TschierechKy 

1887 

70 

Philippovich 

L^hilippovich 

1911 

660-600 

1888 

76 

1922 

1,000 

Liefmann 

1889 

106 

Philippovich 

1925 

1,500 

Metzner 

1890 

117 

Sombart 

1925 

2,600 

German Govern- 
ment 

1896 

1896 

143 

260 

Buecher 

Sombart 

1930 

2,100 

Wagenfoehr 


No estimates are available for the period since 1930. During the 
course of the depression a number of market associations have without 
doubt been dissolved* But on the other hand, the new legislation has 
favoured the formation of cartels. The number of cartels at the present 
time is therefore certainly more than 2,100. 

But the number of cartels alone does not present an adequate or accu- 
rate picture of their real economic significance, especially as there are still 
cartels about which nothing is publicly known. In the figures cited above,, 
for example, each of the many regional brick cartels is included separately 
in the total : but great economic combinations such as the Ehenish-West- 
phalfan Coal Syndicate count only as “one'' cartel. The practical thing 
to do, therefore, is to arrive at the importance of the cartels according to 
their size by calculating the proportion of the production of cartellized 
business and branches of industry to total industrial production. Professor 
Wagemann has estimated that in the year 1930 about one half of the pro- 
duction of basic materials in Germany was cartel-controlled. According to 
data of the Eeich Statistical Bureau, the proportion of controlled prices in 
those comprised in the official index number of wholesale prices would indi- 
cate that about 40 % of all industrial prices are controlled. But since 
the wholesale index number does not include all commodity groups, and 
since the weights go back to the years 1908-13 and 1925, the proportion of 
commodities the prices of which are controlled is probably still much 
higher. It is fairly safe to assume that at present more than one half of all 
industrial goods are sold at controlled prices. 


Cartel Prices, 

In the post- War period the “ controlled “ prices show, in comparison 
with the so-called “ free " prices, a characteristic movement of their own. 
Price changes are mostly sudden and at wide intervals, and for months at 
a time the “ controlled " price remains unaltered. In addition there are 
differences in the cyclical movements of “ controlled " prices. In the revival 
they go up mostly later and not so far as “ free " prices, but in the decline, 
they fall only hesitatingly and do not go down far. The following schedule 
shows, for example, that in the depression of 1925-26 the prices of 
anthracite coal, lignite (brown) coal and potash did not drop at all, and 
that the prices of foundry (pig) iron, wood-pulp, lime and cement decreased 
only very slightly. The following table shows the development in detail. 

I Wagenfuebr, Kartelh in Deutschland , Nuernberg, 1931, p. xiii. 
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Prices of hi^dustrial Raw Materials and Semi-finished Goods, 1913 to 1934. 


1913=100 




Total. 1 

“ Controlled ’* 

“ Free * 




prices.* 

Prices. 

1913 


100 

100 

100 

1926 


141 

133 

150 

1926 


130 

130 

129 

1927 


132 

132 

132 

1928 


134 

133 

136 

1929 


132 

137 

125 

1930 


120 

134 

103 

1931 


103 

120 

82 

1932 


89 

107 

67 

1938 


88 

104 

69 

Since 

1925 there 

has been a reverse 

in the relations 

between price 

groups: at that date, as compared with the 1913 level, “ free 

“ commodities 

were more 

expensive 

than “ controlled ” 

commodities ; 

at present, the 


contrary is true. 


Recent Developments. 

In the course of 1933 it seemed for a time as if there was a danger 
that the cartellized basic industries would raise their prices too quickly. 
The index number of cartebcontrolled prices, calculated by the Institut 
fuer Konjunkturforschung ^ reached its lowest point in May, 1933, with the 
figure 76*9 (1928=100) and began in the following months uninterruptedly 
to rise. In November, 1933, it had reached 79*7. A continuation of the 
increase in prices was undesirable for two important reasons ; 

(1) The cartellized basic industries received great benefits from the 
government employment creation programme. The resulting rise in sales 
brought with it relief from the burden of fixed costs ; apart from 
individual cases, price increases would have endangered the full effective- 
ness of the Government measures. 

(2) The “free industries enjoyed, for the most part, the advantages 
of the employment creation measures only indirectly. The exchange 
relationship between the non-cartellized and the cartellized industries, 
which was already to the disadvantage of the former, would have therefore 
probably become still worse and would have possibly impaired the con- 
tinuance of the business revival in the non-cartellized industries. 

At this point the government stepped in, with the result that the rise of 
price was stopped in the autumn of 1933. Since that time the controlled 
prices have remained almost unchanged, and in some sections there were 
even small price decreases. The index number of ' the controlled prices 
thus fell from 79*7 in Oct. -Nov. 1933 to 77*6 in the middle of 1934. In 
this connection, a series of decreases have just recently made supervision 
more effective. 


Benoykomar Sarkab. 


1 Index number of the I^ich Statietioal Bureau. 

* Calculated by the Institut fuer Konjunkturf(nrschung, 



^ct)icn)$ and Notices of ^oolfes 

Pracya-Varglkarana Paddhati : Being a system of Book- Glassification 
de¥eloped on Oriental Lines : by Satis Chandra Guha : with an Introductory 
Note by Pandit Sri Gopinath Kaviraja, M.A., Principal, Government 
Sanskrit College, Benares. Pp. 169. Grantha-Goshthi, Gaibi. To be had 
of the author, Gaibi, Benares City. 

This is a novel attempt at library classification on the basis of the orthodox 
Hindu classification of the arts and sciences, modified, to a large extent, 
by present-day classifications. Considerable ingenuity has been displayed 
by the author in his interesting scheme, but some of his own categories and 
classifications are open to grave objection. Thus, for example, in his classi- 
fication of the section on Philology, in a supposedly genealogical list of 
languages, he takes Urdu outside the group of Indian languages, and classes 
it separately as a ‘ mixed Indo-Iranic * speech, and classes Chinese, Korean 

and Japanese as or ‘ Chinean ' (sic) speeches ; Maori is placed under a 

separate number from that for the ' Pacific Group * of languages. We do 
not know how far his classifications in the other sciences are free from 
errors. In a system obviously meant for Sanskrit and Hindi and not merely 

for Bengali, he prints TT%rT (also and he 

thinks Madras is There are plenty of mistakes and misprints which 

are nob pardonable in a book on library classification: e.gr., 'Mansu- 

mer ’ for Mon-Khmer. How far Mr. Guha's Paddhati will prove useful will 
be for practical librarians to say : but as it stands, in our opinion it remains 
at the best a curious combination of the semi-scientific and the orthodbx 
Hindu attitude brought to bear upon the problem of book-classification, one 
of the most ticklish of modern intellectual problems. 


S. K, C, 


The Mahabharata (Analysis and Index) : by Edward P. Rice. Humphrey 
Milford. Oxford University Press, 1934. Price Rs. 5. 

Mr. E. P. Rice has done a distinct service to the cause of epic studies 
by compiling this little volume which presents ‘ a plan of paths and 
byways ’ through the ‘ jungle ’ of the Mahabharata. A detailed analysis 
of the varied contents of the great epic which is at one and the same 
time * a Song of Victory ' and a treatise on law and duty, which has absorbed 
within itself a vast mass of traditional lore, philosophy and legend, is by 
no means an easy task. But it must be conceded that the author has, on 
the whole, acquitted himself creditably. The indexes appended to the 
volume, though not to be compared with the great work of Sorrensen, are 
no less helpful to the student than the analysis. In a work of this 
character a few mistakes are unavoidable and the following words of 
comment are offered in the hope that they may be of some little use when 
the book reaches a second edition. 

X. — The doctrine of Trimurti is dearly implied in Mbh. Ill, 271*47 
(tisro’vasthdli prajdpateh). 

12 
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Pp. 6i 7. — Saunaka at whose twelve-year sacrifice Sauti is represented 
as having recited the epic, is styled a Kula-pati, i.e., head of a kula, family 
or clan. It is doubtful if the term can be rendered by the designation 
‘king.' 

Pp. 8, 10. — ^The Pauravas did not spring from Devayani, but from 
Sarmishtha. Devayani was the ancestress of the Yadavas (Mbh. I. 74, 35. 
Vangavasi edition). 

P. 11. — In regard to the Ekalavya episode there is apparently a confu- 
sion between Arjuna and Drona (c/. Mbh. I. 132. 56). 

P. 13. — For Utkachaka some editions read Utkochaka. 

P. 19. — For Nala, the Nishada king, read Nala. the Nishadha king. 
The NishadaSj a non-Aryan folk, should be carefully distinguished from 
the Nishadhas whose king Nala was 

P. 25. — On what evidence is Indradyumna (Mbh. Ill, 199) called father 
of Janaka ? 

P.36. — It is hardly correct to say that all the five Pandava princes 
visited Bhisma and others on the eve of the battle cf Kurukshetra. The 
mention of Abhimanyu along with Drona and Bhishma among the opponents 
of Arjuna, Bhima and others at the bottom of the page is also a little 
confusing. 

P. 38, line 3. — Eead five days for four days. 

H. C. R. C. 

What Is Hinduism ? : by Annadaprasad Chatterjee. Published by 
Somnath Chatterjee, 4, Jogesh Mitter Road, Bhowanipur, Calcutta, pp 25. 

This booklet of two chapters and a preface is one of the very best that 
have been written on the perplexing subject of Hinduism. The two chapters 
discuss nearly every aspect of Hinduism, social and religious. The first 
chapter shows what Hinduism is not and incidentally discusses many of 
the popular as well as critical views of Hinduism. The second chapter 
gives us a positive view of Hinduism. Though jt is not possible to agree 
with some of the views expressed by the author in this connection, especially 
as regards naste and Hindu polytheism, he has certainly done a service to 
Hinduism by inspiring critical enquiry and attempting a definition of 
Hinduism that will be sufficiently comprehensive. One however looks in 
vain in this well-reasoned work for any mention of those early religious 
organisations, the Sramanas and Brahmanas, that constitute the transition- 
links between Vedic India on the one hand and Hinduism and heterodoxy 
on the other. 

S. K. Maitra. 

The Causes of War: Economio, Industrial, Racial, Religious, Soientifle 
and Political : by Sir Arthur Salter, Sir J. Arthur Thomson, G . A. Johnston, 
Alfred Zimmern, 0. F. Andrews, Frederick J. Libby, Henry A. Atkinson, 
Wickham Steed and others. Published by the Federation of International 
Fellowships, Maitri, Kilpauk, Madras. Price Rs, 2 (including postage). 

This book is a reprint of the publication issued by Messrs. Macmillan 
Company which have^ permitted the Federation of International Fellowship 
to offer this cheap edition for the benefit of the Indian public. The main 
contents of this book are nine essays dealing with the causes of war by 
expert minds having international reputes like Sir Arther Salter, Rev. C. F. 
Andrews and others whose services had been requisitioned by the executive 
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committee of the World Conference for International Peace through 
Religion. 

Though the writers deal with different aspects of the same subject yet 
they have reached a certain measure of unanimity in the degree of emphasis 
to be laid on the different causes of war and also in their conclusion. 
Though the causes of a single war may be and often are a combination of 
different factors, religious, racial, political and economic, yet at present 
the political causes ‘ present the most obvious, direct and immediate threat 
to peace,’ while the more deep-rooted and enduring cause is economic; 
indeed the political and economic motives are often ‘ intertwined beyond 
the hope of disentanglement/ The burden of conclusion in all the articles 
is that the development of ao international conscience is not simply a virtue 
but a necessity the neglect of which is fraught with consequences disastrous 
to the peace of the world and the continuity of the modern civilisation. 

In these days of no end of disarmament conferences and peace pacts 
beginning with much ado and ending in fiasco, the book is certainly timely 
and much useful too. About the soundness and persuasive lucidity of the 
essays it may well be said that they have amply justified the earnest 
interest that the subject and the names of authors aroused. They are just 
what might be expected from their authors, first rate things in their accurate 
information, scientific precision and objective thought. A luminous 
sinc<Jrity and a real desire for peace inform the analyses ; and the most 
edifying thing about the book is the touch of sincerity which infects the 
reader also and seeks to stimulate him into the reflection that while the 
length and breadth of the world are swayed with prides and passions and 
prejudices of nations — the strong to exploit and dominate the weak and the 
weak to fight their way to * self-determination/ — while the spirit of hatred 
and malice, hypocrisy and jingoism let loose by the forces of economic 
nationalism aad explotation, and pretensions of the White Man’s Burden, 
Nordic superiority and the rest of it are infusing more poison into the soul 
of man to-day than the poison gas did into his body fifteen years ago, — here 
is a body of men devoted to learning and to the good of humanity, believ- 
ing and seeking to make others believe in the noble destinies of man and 
arriving through the pursuit of different services and sciences, as the great 
master and founders of religion arrived before them, at the same conclusion 
that ‘human solidarity, unity of life, interests, destiny, co-operation 
instead of competition, are the guiding rule of life.’ 

Benoyendra Chaudhuri. 

The Cambridge Modern History, Cheap Edition, Vol. I. The Renais- 
sance, Edited by Sir A. W. Ward, Sir G. W. Prothero and Sir Stanley 
Leathes. Cambridge University Press. 7 s. 6 d. net. 

This great work, originally planned by Lord Acton, was published under 
the editorship of three of the foremost British historians, Sir A. W. Ward, 
Sir G. W. Prothero and Sir Stanley Leathes. Every chapter embodied the 
results of the latest research and was contributed by a recognised authority on 
the subject. A co-operative work ot the kind necessarily has its defects but 
in these volumes the students ot European History were for the first time 
presented with an authoritative account of the modern period by the master 
minds of their time. The original edition was rather expensive and few 
Indian students were in a position to provide themselves with this indispens- 
able work of reference. The new edition has been moderately priced and 
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though most of our University students will not be able to pay 908. io 
a lump for the complete set of 13 vols. we have no doubt that every Honours 
and Post-Graduate student will be able to purchase individual volumes. The 
Cambridge University Press has earned the gratitude of students of history 
all over the world by bringing this valuable work within their means. The 
cheap reprint “comprises the text and index of each of the twelve volumes, 
together with the volume containing the tables and general index.” We wish 
it had been possible to include the bibliography and the maps as well. 


Ajax 


Pupush-o-Nari (Man and Woman), A Bengali Book of Poems: by 
Syampada Chakravarti, P. C. Sarker and Co. 2, Syamacharan De Street, 
Calcutta, 42 pp. Ee. 1. 

Ten long and short pieces, apparently unconnected with one another 
but having an underlying unity of ideas, go to make up Mr. Chakravarti’s 
book ; and this unity has been explicitly signified by the title he has given 
to it. The first piece dwells on the eternal cycle of creation, and if one 
can tolerate, even appreciate, the broadly expressed physical side of sex, 
very soon its recurrence in all the following pieces palls on one’s taste and 
becomes stifling indeed as one reaches the end. One almost feels like say- 
ing, ‘ Why couldn’t the writer think or imagine anything except in terms 
of sex ? ’ Apart from the disgust it creates, the whole thing becomes dull 
and the greatest charge that can be brought against the writer is this lack 
of variety in the inner motifs of the poems. 

Once this is said, I think there is much that can be said in appreciation 
of Mr. Chakravarti’s language and style. His choice of unrhymed lines 
lends a rhythm and force that have at times telling effects. 

The print and get up of the book may be said to be chaste and elegant. 



Jlbstract 


The Future of Islam in India 

Baron Omar Eolf Ehrenfela of Vienna, an Austrian convert to Islam, 
visited India in 1932-33, and sojourned for some time in our country interest- 
ing himself in the study of Hinduism and Islam and the effect of the 
actions and interactions of the two great cultures. The results of his study he 
has incorporated in a searching article entited “Eenaissance of Islam and the 
Culture of Hindusthan” contributed to the latest issue of The Muslim Revival 
(Lahore, Quarterly). He has studied the entire problem from a detach- 
ed angle of vision, which he brings to bear upon a question of a very delicate 
nature, namely, the fusion of the principles of Islam with the culture of Hindu- 
ism. “ To the Baron’s mind,” in the words of the editor of The Muslim 
Revival, “ the present-day Indian Islam is the product of the interaction of 
the ideals of Islam and the cultural background of the pre-IslamicMoghals of 
Central Asia. The comiug renaissance of Islam, he forecasts, will choose 
the background of the indigenous culture of Hindusthan. In other words 
he visualises a pattern got up by weaving the warp of the principles and 
teachings of Islam across the woof of the original culture of Hindusthan. ” 
As the problem is very important, in fact the most vital, from the view'point 
of Indian nationalism, we make no apology In reproducing a considerable 
portion of the very interesting and important article. 

“ During my travels in India in 1932-33, I made the most starting dis- 
covery that a great deal of the genuine teachings of Islam, was better 
translated in the practical life of the Hindus than that of the Indian 
Muslim. This may sound very paradoxical, but I will make my 
point clear by tracing the process of reasoning that brought me to this 
conclusion. 

“ To begin with, my conversion to Islam was mainly ue to three chief 
principles of Prophet Muhammad’s teachings : 

“1. Tolerance. True tolerance means love for and understanding of 
tendencies with are in advance or even fall short of our own ideals. Thus 
religious tolerance in reality means to allow even those forms of cultural 
cravings to develop which do not work for religion alone. Taking this fact 
into consideration, we may easily understand that a Europen Muslim like 
myself who was longing for real tolerance, almost forgotten in the West, was 
naturally more attracted by the attitude of the Hindus towards things of 
general artistic nature, than by the one at present common among the 
generality of Muslims of India who, for example, do not like the idea of 
listening to Indian music, not to speak of appreciating the female dance 
and the beauties of the original Hindu dress. This certainly is not real 
tolerance. 
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“ 2. Harmonization of reality and idealism or in other words a harmo- 
nization of the physical needs and spiritual ideals. The much-discussed 
simplicity of Islam does not mean lack of religious idealism and mystical 
Sufism. No, it simply means that there is a harmonious conjunction of 
certain lofty ideals and the practical everyday life of every individual 
member of a worldwide culture, and this is the real character of a true 
Islamic nation. Exainined in this light, amongst the intellectual Hindus 
we find a more Islamic attitude of mind than the average Muslim can show. 
To find a proof of this assertion, we have just to compare the simplicity, 
usefulness and economy of Hindu dress, Hindu furniture and dishes and 
the reasonable attitude of mind in general towards money, with the 
standard of living in vogue in the times of our Holy Prophet (Peace upon 
him). So here too we find that the average Hindu is following the Prophet’s 
example in a better way than his Muslim brother. 

“ 3. A feeling of fraternal unity amongst human beings and lack of 
narrow-minded exclusivism or conservatism. The very social and demo- 
cratic principles of Islam are more realized in the practical life of the 
Hindus with regard to their womenfolk than amongst the middle class or 
high class Muslims. As for the caste-system of Hinduism, it is quite 
true that compared to this, society has no tyranny of that nature. But 
here again I noticed Muslim modern -Hindu youths, taken up by the 
idea of national revival, doing more of reformation work in their own 
community than the Muslims, urgently in need of thorough-going reforma- 
tion of their present social system. There is at least a movement in favour 
of Harijans amongst the Hindus, whereas the Muslims do practically nothing 
for the social upliftment of India’s poor and down trodden millions. 

“ So far I may have given the wrong impression that I am only out to 
curse my Muslim co-religionists and that for the future I believe only in the 
Hindu-evolution. But no, my impression is that the whole sub continent of 
Hindustan in general and the Muslim part of the population in particular is 
at the threshold of a period of revival in the matter of its cultural power and 
activity. 

“There is a striking similarity between the condition of Europe as influ- 
enced by Rome and Greece and that of the Muslim Moghuls as influenced 
by Hinduism. An artistic and scientific Renaissance of ancient Hinduism 
within the cultural boundaries of modern Islam would produce the very 
same advantage to further cultural evolution of Islamic nations of Central 
Asia and India. There is no danger of relapsing into idol- worship or similar 
primitive superstitions of Hinduism because Islamic nations have acquired a 
sufficient measure of control over their power of concentration during the 
past centuries. In fact the attitude of mind of the modern Muslims in India 
towards the symbolism and the mystic philosophy of Hinduism is very simi- 
lar to that of educated and advanced Christian priests who pioneered the 
revival of ancient Greek culture in Europe. 

“First of all the living existence of the ancient culture of Hinduism, will 
change in some way or other the former condition of Indian Muslim culture, 
as was the case with the European Christian culture, at the time of the 
Renaissance. This regeneration will, however, be more vivid and fitter to 
re-invigorate the actual everyday life of man. As an example of how this 
will happen, I may irefer to the existing fashion of dressing and other 
formalities observed in Hinduism, and, to my mind, the?e will be 
more capable of releasing the suppressed culture impulses of Musiims, than 
the ancient Greco-Roman culture proved to be, in the case of the suppressed 
life impulses of the European Christians. As stated before, It should be 
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considered as an essential part of the cultural evolution that neurotic com- 
plexes, created by premature ascetic repression of natural impulses, should 
be released and liberated with the help of an older and freer culture. It is 
of great importance that Hinduism in its genuine conception shows far more 
similarity to the original form of Islam than the ancient Greco-Roman 
culture did to the original form of Christianity. Principles like the unity of 
Godhead, the spiritual communication between the Divinity and humanity 
with the Prophets as the medium and last but not the least the conception 
of saving suffering humanity with the help of sublime spiritual ideas, which 
are characteristic of Christianity as well as of Islam, can be easily discovered 
in- Hinduism and perhaps not in the ancient Greco-Roman culture. Not 
theoretically alone but practically as well there are more similarities subsist- 
ing between the actual Hindu type of life and the original Islamic expression 
of life than between the ancient Greco-Roman culture and the original life 
expression of Christianity. 

“ The cultural life of a people and the civilization peculiar to it generally 
express themselves in certain outward signs. The form of dress, for 
instance, invariably accord with the gait, the fashion and the whole life 
rhythm of a nation. Once we have realized this, there will be no diflBculty 
in our understanding what we had been discussing above, vi^,, that there are 
fundamental resemblances subsisting between the actual life expressions of 
Hinduism and the original Arabic culture. It may be considered as an irony 
of fate, that the Indian Muslims look down upon the Hindus as indecent 
simply because their men wear the dhoti and their women’s dress consists 
of choli and saree. It will not do for us to overlook the fact, however, that 
Arab men and women used to dress in the very same way at the time of the 
Prophet. It was only due to the influence of some puritanic extremists and 
to the neighbourhood of Byzantium that the veil-system for Muslim ladies 
and the overloaded clothing for men became fashionable. 

** I think it [is now clear that clothing and everyday life exert a ‘great 
influence upon the whole culture of a nation. And it appears that a Renais- 
sance of Islam with the help of a revival of Hindu culture within a new 
Islamic life would mean a more living and tangible rejuvenation of cultural 
forces, than it had be'en the case with the northern Christians at the time of 
European Renaissance. Hindu religious principles, of course, are not likely 
to get mixed up or changed in any way with the principles of Islam. 
Religious doctrines have their tradition and history. True conception of 
Islam as well as of the original form of Hinduism, will be able to guide their 
followers along different lines to the same Divine goal which every religion 
is aiming at. 

** Although we may find in them many points of similarity yet it will be 
going too far to make an artificial and intellectual mixture of these two 
different religious ways to find God. But the actual cultural forms of both 
the communities can, in fact, make a very close combination without 
changing any of the true characteristics of any party. 

“ This kind of natural relationship did not certainly unite original 
Christendom with the ancient Greco-Roman culture. However the Renais- 
sance was able to revive both the cultures and to produce a very healthy and 
vivid life impulse in combining them. We are all the more justified in 
expecting a vivid rejuvenation of both the cultures of Hinduism and Islam, 
if joined in the same way. 

I cannot conclude this discourse without mentioning the fact that a 
very interesting prospect of ideas is lying before us iji view of the cpltu?je4 
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influence of a Hindu Eenaissanoe on Indian Islam as well as on other 
Islamic nations. 

“Already a great interest is observed amongst outside Muslims for India, 
India taken as a whole and not as a partly Muslim country. 

“ It is of great importance to realize that certain symptoms of this 
anticipated course of evolution have already been noticed by the Hindus 
as well as other non-Muslims. There is an increased tendency in the 
modern movements within Hinduism to be permeated with Islamic prin- 
ciples. We have only to closely observe the attitude of mind of leaders 
like Sri Ramkrishna or Mahatma Gandhi towards Islam or to mark the 
close similarity of the Brahmo Samaj principles with those of Islam and 
we shall understand in which way this mutual permeation may be realized. 
This does not mean self-abnegation or ac'ual annihilation of religious com- 
munities. It simply means a true understanding of one’s own religion 
which will teach him rather to grasp bis brother’s and sister’s way to God 
and possibly to learn something from them than to fight against them, 
simply because of some more or less outward distinctions of the great way 
to the one aim which may join all human craving and longing in one 
eternal goal ' — Insha Allah.” 
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[A Monthly Record of News and Views relating to Schools, Colleges, Universities, and 
other Literary, Cultural and Academic Institutions in India and Abroad]. 


Oriental Students’ Confedwation 

Miss Suzanne Liano, a niece of the Chinese Ambassador in Eome^ has 
been unanimously elected President of the Oriental Students’ Confederation, 
at its International Congress in Borne. The following were among those 
elected to the Committee : — 

Mr. Sundaram (India), Vice-President ; Mr. Ding (China), Hon. Secre- 
tary ; and Dr. Katnasuriya (Ceylon). 

Among those elected to the Permanent Bureau were Mr. A, N. Sarkar 
(India), Secretary and Hon. Treasurer ; Mr. D. N. Duvash (India), Assistant 
Honorary Secretary; and Mr. Lin (China). 

It was decided in future to divide the work of the Confederation into 
three sections ; the Council of the Delegates, the Executive Committee a^d 
the Permanent Bureau. Local committees of the Confederation are also to 
be organised in all the most important University centres in Europe and 
the East. These decisions were embodied in the new Statute of the 
Confederation which the Piome Congress had been called to draw up. 
Before breaking up, the Congress, at which thirty European Associations 
were represented, was addressed by Signor Mussolini who declared that 
only the settihg-up of cordial co-operation bf^tween the East and the '^est 
would assure the peace of the world and the progress of civilisation. “ Ton 
ctm be certain,” he added, ” that in this work you will always find in me 
a sincere friend.” 

Uninnity of Daoea 

The last annual meeting of the Dacca University Court unanimously 
adopted a resolution, recommending the Executive Council to approach the 
Government for the necessary funds so as to enable the University to open 
a Faculty of Medicine with effect from the next session. It is recalled that 
the executors of the will of the late Mr. Jagamohan Pal have agreed to 
place at the disposal of the University a sum of four lakhs of rupees for Ihd 
establishment of a Medical College at Dacca after the name of late Mr. Pal. 

University of Bombay 

The Bombay University Senate at their meeting on 10th February last, 
dischssed a proposal to institute a diploma in military studies with the 
object of treining Indians in military science so as to make them eligible for ., 
comthissions in the Indian Arniy. Dr. B. G. Vad, moving i he proposal, 
drew the attention of the House to the report of the Shea Committee 
accOi'ding to which fiOO Indians should have been in the commissioned ranks 
of tbi Indian Army. Foreign universities, he said, were training students 
in this branch, but Indiilh UfiiversitiCs were doing nothing. He referred to 

13 
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the Punjab University's course of military history. He could not under- 
stand why the Bombay University should not have a diploma^ specially 
when the services of many Army officers who were on the compulsory 
retirement list, were so easily available. An amendment was moved 
referring the matter to the Syndicate for report as it w’as thought that 
without proper investigation the scheme might not be suecessfuL and as it 
was feared that the authorities might withhold co-operation. The amend- 
ment was carried. 

The Syndicate's report for 1933-34 was adversely criticised by some 
members when it came up before the Senate for adoption. It was pointed 
out that the University, in spite of large funds, Sfient little in proportion to 
other Indian universities on res^^areh, that, therefc re, the work done by 
this department was poor, and that the large funds lying idle in banks 
should be utilised for hostels and gymnasiums, swimming baths and other 
forms of recreation. 

Education in Assam 

Assam witnessed considerable improvement in her educational activities 
during the year 1933-34. 

Mr. G. A. Small, Director of Public Instruction, Assam, states in his 
report for 1933-34 that during the year physical training was taken up with 
enthusiasm by all classes of schools and that a large number of the younger 
teachers were qualifying in physical instruction. Enrolment in the two 
Government colleges at Gauhati and Sylhet increased from 1,295 to 1,388 
and that of the Law College rose from 63 to 72. There is an increasing 
demand for education from all quarters. All that is needed is funds. 

Extra-curricular activities, such as, gardening, manual work, physi- 
cal education, scout-games, health-training are making steady progress 
in Assam and they are now a recognized and happy feature of the primary 
schools. 

During the year the number of girls in institutions of all kinds rose 
from 65,278 to 69,282, which means an increase of 6T per cent, as against 
an increase of 5 per cent, in 1932-33. With a view to improving the teach- 
ing in the girls' schools, the Director suggests that provision should be 
made for the deputation of at Last six teachers annually to one of the 
colleges in Bengal for training for the B. T. Degree. 

Incidentally the year 1934 completes one hundred years of the exist- 
ence of an Education Department in Assam. It was in 1834 that Col. 
Jenkins, the Agent to the Governor General in the North-East Frontier, 
submitted a recommendation to the Government that schools might be 
established in each station where there was a European officer, viz.y 
at Goalpara, Gauhati, Darrang, Nowgong and Bishnath. 

Advisory Board on Education 

Among the proposals approved by the Standing Finance Committee 
of the Assembly at its first meeting held on Ist February last was one for 
the revival of the Advisory Board on Education, costing Rs. 30,000 annually. 
The Committee examined various proposals critically and some of the 
members made it clear that such expenditure as they might sanction in 
anticipation of the budget situation should not be used later as an argument 
for taxation on the ground that the Committee had endorsed the expendi- 
ture, and that the members' right should be unfettered at any later stage 
to disapprove tuch in expenditure if it involve additknal taxation. 
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AU-India Exhibition of Indian Afchitectnre. 

The Brst All-India Exhibition of Indian Architectural Arta and^ Crafts 
was opened by Mr. Syamaparsad Mookerjee, Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta 
University, at the Senate Hall on 8th February last. 

Declaring the exhibition open Mr. Mookerjee said, so far as the revival 
of Indian art was concerned, it was due to the tireless efforts of a generation 
of scholars, Indian and European, and in this connection he mentioned the 
names of Mr. Abanindranath Tagore, Mr. A. Kumaraswamy and the late 
Mr. Havell. It was true that much had been achieved in the domain of 
Indian art, but this exhibition had been opened with a view to focussing 
public attention on the claims of Indian architecture. The object of the 
organisers was not to rouse their national pride in things that belonged to 
them but to make them work for the re-establishment of Indian architecture 
in its former glory and usefulness. 

About 1,000 specimens, collected from different parts of India were on 
view. The exhibits were arranged in several broad sections and included 
pre-historic and early India, Greater India, Gupta and post-Gupta India, 
Mediaeval India, Moghul India, Modern India and Bengal. 


Hindu Univeirslty, Benares 


Amid impressive scenes the seventeenth Convocation of Benares Hindu 
University was held on 8th February last in the amphitheatre in the 
presence of a huge gathering. 

Pandit Madanmohan Malaviya, Vice-Chancellor, conferred the Honor- 
ary Degree of Doctor of Letters on Dr. Kabindranath Tagore. In doing so 
he referred to Dr. Tagore’s unique services as a poet, philosopher and 
educationist and remai'ked, The Motherland is proud of you. 


In delivering his Convocation Address Dr. Tagore emphasized the fact 
that most problems to-day had become international and yet the inter- 
national mind has not yet been formed, the modern teacher's conscience 
not having taken its responsibility in helping to invoke it. 

Speaking of the ultimate purpose of education Dr. Tagore said : — 


A3 a people we must be fully conscious of what we are. It is a truism to say 
that the consciousness of the unity of a people implies knowledge of its parts as well 
99 of its wh ile. But, most of us not only have such knowledge of India, the^ do not even 
have an eager desire to cultivate it. 

Bv asserting our national unity with vehemence in our political propaganda, we 
assure ourselves that we possess it, and thus contiuue to live in a make believe world of 
political diiy-dreams. 

The fact is. we have a feeble human interest in our own country. We love to 
talk about puliiica and economics; we are rendy to soar into the thin air of academic 
IbsUaotLl or ro«m in the dusk of pedantic .itderness; but we never care to cross our 
s^ al boundari.9 and co.ne to ,be of our neighb.,unDg com.nun.lies, personally to 

inquire how they think and feel and express themselves, and how they fashion their 

1 1 ves • • • 

The love of'man has its own hunger for knowing. Even jf we lack this concerning 
our fellow-beings in India, except in our political protestation^, at least love of knowledge 
for its own sake could have brought us close to each other. But there also we have faded 
and suffered. For weakne-s of knowledge is the foundaii >n of weakness of power. 
Dotil India becomes fully distinct in our mind, we can never gain her in truth; and 
wtere truth L imperfect love can never have ita full sway. The (unction of 

ourEducation-CentreaiBtohelpuBtoknowouraelvea; and then along with it her other 

niasion will be fulfiUed which is to inspire ob to gttt ourselves. 
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The activity represented in human education ia a worldwide onoi it iai a gfeat 
movement of universal co-operation interlinked by different ages and countries. 
Apd In:lia, though defeated in her political destiny, has her responsibility to hold up 
the cause of truth, even to cry in the wilderness, and offer her lessons to the world in the 
best gifts which she could produce. 

The messengers of truth have ever joined their hands across centuries, across 
the seas, across historical barriers, and they help to form the great continent of human 
brotherhood. Education in all its different forms and channels has its ultimate purpose 
in the evolving of a luminous sphere of human mind from the nebula that has been 
rushing round ages to find in itselt an eternal centre of unity. We individuals, liowever 
small may be our power and whatever corner of the world we may belong to, have the 
claim upon us to add to the light of the consciousness that comprehends all humanity. 
And for this* cause 1 ask your co-operation, not merely because co-operation itsalf is the 
best aspect of the truth we represent, it is an end and not merely the means. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal 

The headquarters of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in Park Street, 
Calcutta, continue to attract distinguished visitors from different parts of 
the world. Among last year's visitors were scholars from Sikkim, Eng- 
land, France, Australia, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, Hungary and the 
United States of America. This fact was mentioned in the report of the 
Society's working in 1934 which was read at the last annual meeting. The 
President, Dr. L. L. Fermor, in his address gave an interesting survey of the 
progress and development of scientific research in India during the 
Eight^nth and Nineteenth centuries. 

The following were elected ofiBce-bearera for 1935 Dr. L. L. Fermor, President. 
Vice-Presidents : Sir David Ezra, Rai Sir Upendra Nath Brabmachari, Bahadur, 
ht.-Gol. R. Knowles, and the Hon’ble Sir B. L. Mitter. General 8ecret«ry : Mr. 
Johau Van Manen. Treasurer : Dr. 8- L. Hora. Philological Secretary : Dr. S. K. 
Chatterji. Joint Philological Secretary : Shamsu’l * Ulama Maulavi M. Hidayet Hosain, 
Khan Bahadur. Natural History Secretaries — Biology : Dr. Baini Prasad. Physical 
Science : Dr. J. N. Mukherjee. Anthropological Secretary : Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad 
Chanda. Medical Secretary : Lt.-Col. R. N. Chopra. Library Secretary : Dr. A. M. 
Heron. Other Members of Council : Mr, L. R. Fawcus, Mr. Percy Brown, the Hon. 
Mr. Justice J. Lort- Williams, Mr. C. C. Calde, Mr. N. G. Majumdar. 

The following medals and prizes were announced : — 

Sir William Jones Memorial Medal for 1934 awarded to Sir Upendra Nath Brahma- 
cbari ; Briihl Memorial Medal (1934) for researches in Asiatic Botany awarded to Mr. 
J. H. Burkhdl, late Director of Gardens, Straits Settlements ; Elliot Prize (1933 » for 
research in Chemistry awarded to Mr. Nirmal Kumar S«-n of Dacca University ; Elliot 
Prize (1934) for research in Physics awarded to Dr. D. P. Roy Chowdhury of the Uni- 
versity College of Science, Calcutta ; Indian Science Congress (Calcutta) Prize awarded 
to Dr. Meghnath Saha. 
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[ I, Sir Manmathanath Mukherjee —11. Fresco-painting in the New 
Library Hall — III. Ouruprasad Singh Professor of Physics. — IV. New Matri- 
culation Regulations : Vernacular Medium of Examination. — V Dr. H. C. 
Mookerjee^s Third Endowment —VI. A New D Sc. — VII. A New Ph D . — 
VlIL Madame Halide Edib AdnaJi's Lectures.— IX. National Institute of 
Sciences of India. — X. Onauthnauth Deb Research Prize for 1935. — XI. Mokshada- 
sundan Gold Medal for 1934. — XII. Pinal Examination in Law, January, 
1935— XIII. — Deans of Faculties, 1935-36. — XIV. Next M.B. Examinations.— 
XV. Notifications.] 


I. Sir Manmathanath Mukherjee. 

The Knighthood conferred on Mr. Justice Manmathanath 
Mukherjee, though a belated recognition of his merit, has given satis- 
faction to all. When he was appointed to act as Chief Justice of 
Hengal, we had occasion to rejoice specially because we have known 
him more intimately as a distinguished Fellow of the University. 
The bestowal of the new distinction , which speaks volumes of Sir 
Manmatha’a qualities as a judge and jurist, has made us liappier still. 

* •* 

k IT. Fresoo-paintinu in the New IjIbbary Hall. 

Those who are interested in tlie expansion and better accommoda- 
tion of the University Library will be glad to note that arrangements 
are being made for fresco-painting on the walls of the Beading Boom 
in the new Library Hall on the top floor of the Asutosh Building. 
The work, we understand, has been entrusted to Mr. D. K. Deb 
Burman , an artist of great skill and experience. Mr. Deb Burman, 
it may be noted, received his training at the Kalabhawan, Viswa- 
bharati, Santiniketan, and visited Java, Bali and Malay with 
Dr. Eabindranath Tagore. He was one of the four Indian artists 
chosen by the Government of India to decorate the India House in 
London, where his works were highly appreciated. The co-operation 
of the renowned Mr. Nandalal Bose has also been sought by the 
University in this connectioii. We are further informed that the 
Vice-Chancellor is personally engaged in the arrangement of details 
and that a sum of Rs. 5,000 has been sanctioned by the. Syndicate 
for the execution of the work. 
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The frescoes, it is understood, will illustrate the develop meut of 
Indian culture and civilisation with special reference to contributions 
from Bengal. It will, no doubt, be a great inspiration to readers and 
researchers alike to bo associated, while at work in the new hall, with 
memories of mighty minds and of impressive incidents that have left 
their mark on the pages of history. Those who will have occasion to 
use the University Library will be thankful to the Vice-Chancellor for 
another happy turn of imagination following close upon the one that 
ushered the University Foundation Day celebrations into existence. 

• * • 

III. Guruprasad Singh Professor of Physics. 


We have great pleasure in announcing that the Senate at its meet- 
ing held on the 23rd February last appointed Dr. Bidubhusan Roy, D.so., 
Guruprasad Singh Professor of Physics for a period of five years. 
Dr, Roy has hitherto been a University lecturer in the Department of 
Physics. Besides being a Premchand Roychand Student and a Mouat 
Medallist, he has distinguished himself by winning the Mahendralal 
Sarkar Medal of the Indian Association in 1926, and the Elliot Prize of 
the Asiatic Society, Bengal, in 1927. He has to his credit a large 
number of scientiBc papers on Physics, and his work has been referred 
to in Handhuch der Physik (Grebe), Vol. 21, Handbuch der Experi- 
mental Physik (Lindh), Vol. 24, Spectroskopie der Rontgenstrahlen 
(Siegbahn), Physics of the Air (Humphreys), Vol. 2, and in many other 
books on the subject. Dr. Roy was our Ghose Travelling Fellow for 
1933-34 and before that he had also been elected to the Paiit Foreign 
Scholarship. 

• • • 

IV. New M.ATRicuiiATioN Regul.ations : Vernacular Medium 

OF Examination. 

The Senate at its meeting held on the 23rd February last finally 
approved the new Regulations for the Matriculation Examination, 
giving a definite shape to the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee’s grand idea 
of nationalisation of education. In future, when the new Regulations 
will come into force, the Matriculation Examination in all subjects other 
than English will be conducted through the medium of one or other 
of the Major Vernaculars, namely, Bengali, Urdu, Assamese and Hindi. 
The girl students will have a different curriculum. English will be 
taught by specially qualified persons. 
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It will be recalled that fourteen years ago during Sir Asutosh’s 
last term in the Vice- Chancellorship, a conference of bead masters and 
members of managing committees of scbools within the jurisdiction of 
this University was held, when proposals were mooted seeking to intro- 
duce revolutionary changes in the educational system of the Province. 
Meetings and conferences continued to be held since then to solve this 
great problem till matters came to a head at the conference of August 
last, when the representatives of the University and of the Government 
were at last able to arrive at an agreement. Government definitely ex- 
pressed their opinion that the Regulations as modified would be accept- 
ed by them provided the Senate also agreed to such modifications. The 
modifications as agreed to in the said conference were placed before the 
Senate on behalf of the Syndicate by Mr. Pramathanath Banerjee 
and the new Regulations were finally approved. 

Dealing with the nature of the new Regulations Mr. 
Banerjee pointed out that the most outstanding feature was that 
instruction and examination in future would be conducted through 
the medium of vernacular. This is a large departure from the 
policy hitherto followed by the University for the last 77 years. 
Secondly, for the first time in the history of the University we 
are going to have a different curriculum for the girl students. Since 
we are making vernacular the compulsory medium ofi nstruction ilnd 
examination, it is essential to see, as Mr. Banerjee pointed out, that 
the study of English language and English literature which for many 
years is bound to maintain the position of lingua franca of India is not 
impaired. Therefore, it has been thought desirable on the one hand to 
raise the standard of the English language for the Matriculation exa- 
mination and on the other hand to make proposals for the purpose of 
giving better training and better facilities for the teachers in English. 
The proposed riculuucrm would not be a heavy one, for henceforward 
students, would receive their instruction through the medium of their 
mothertongue, as they would be relieved of unnecessary cramming and 
waste of time which an artificial medium of instruction has hitherto 
imposed upon them. The new regulations would be put into operation 
as soon as they were sanctioned by Government. That, at any rate, 
would not be later than 1939. 

The Regulations provide that the Matriculation Examination in 
all subjects other than English shall be conducted through the medium 
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of <)ii& or ^ther -of tbe majtM- veraSMSul&rs, Bengali, tJrdu, 

Afeaato&fee and Hindi. The Syndicate is, ho#ev'ar, efnf>6\^ered in social 
eases oi’ class of cases te naake exceptions to this rule 6r p5Stp6ne its 
operations either in whole or in part for a prescribed tithe. The 
candidate whose vernacular ie a language other than a fnajbr verna- 
cular, shall have the option of writing their answers in all papers othei' 
than the vernacular paper, if any, either in English or in one of the 
major vernaculars. The Regulations further provide that whenever 
the Managing Committee or any other authority of a recognised school 
outside Bengal or in the District of Darjeeling or in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts applies to the effect that the pupils of such a school should 
be exempted from the necessity of writing their answers in any of the 
major vernaculars recognised for the purpose by the University, the 
Syndicate shall exempt them for a specified period or periods from the 
operation of the general rules and permit them to give their answers in 
all subjects other than the vernacular, if any, in English instead. 

Candidates for the Matriculation Examination ^all be examined 
in the following subjects 

(1) A Major Vernacular Language, viz., Bengali, Urdu, 

x^ssamese or Hindi — Two papers. 

(2) English — Two papers and a half. 

(3) Geography — Half paper. 

(4) History of India and History of England — One paper. 

(5) ? fatbematics — One paper. 

(6) A Classical Language (,viz., Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic, Persian, 
Greek, Latin, Classical Armenian, Hebrew, Syriac or Classical 
Tibetan) or An Indian Vernacular recognised by the Syndicate, from 
time to time, other than the vernacular of the candidate already taken 
up as a compulsory subject, or a Modern European Language other 
than English {viz., French, German, Italian or Portuguese). 

(7) Elementary Scientific Knowledge^— One paper. 

Provided that Elementary Scientific Knowledge shall not be 
regarded as a compulsory subject for three years from the year in which 
the first Matriculation Examination will be held under the new Regu- 
lations. During the period of transition Elementary Scientific Know- 
l^^ge shall be included in the list of optional ettbjects. 
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The girl candidates ehall be examined in the following subjects :■ — 

1. A Major Vernacular Language ; 2. English ; 3. Geography ; 
4. History of India and History of England (as in the case of boys); 
6. Mathematics or Arithmetic and Domestic Science including 
Domestic Hygiene — One paper ; (3. At least one but not more than 
two until Elementary Scientific Knowledge is made compulsory for 
boys and thereafter at least two but not more than three of the follow- 
ing : (o) One of the Classical languages prescribed for boys, (6) Ele- 

mentary Scientific Knowledge, (c) Elements of Physics and Chemistry, 
(d) Elementary Mechanics, (e) Elementary Hygiene (only for those 
who take up Mathematics as a compulsory subject), (/) Elements of 
Biology, (g) Additional Mathematics, (h) Business Method and 
Correspondence, (i) Commercial Geography, (j) Elements of Public 
Administration in India, (fe) Sewing and Needle-work, (Z) Music, 
and (m) Drawing, Painting including an appreciation of Fine Arts — 
One paper each. 

No girl candidate shall be allowed to take up Mathematics or 
Physics or Chemistry as a subject for the Intermediate Examination 
unless she has already passed the Matriculation Examination with 
Mathematics as one of her subjects. 

In order to pass the Matriculation Examination a candidate must 
obtain 36 per cent, of the total marks in the aggregate of all the com- 
pulsory papers. Candidates who obtain 60 per cent, of the marks in 
the aggregate shall be placed in the First Division, and those who 
obtain 50 per cent, in the Second Division. 

The Regulations make definite provisions for the class of teachers 
who will be qualified to teach English. It is provided that Head 
Masters of all recognised schools who will have taught English up to 
Slst March, 1935, will be recognised as teachers of English. Assistant 
Head Masters and Assistant Teachers who will have taught English in 
a recognised school or schools for at least five years prior to 31st March, 
1935, will also be recognised as teachers in English. Three years after 
the Regulations have come into force no teacher of a recognised school 
shall be allowed to teach English in any of the classes unless he is 
qualified to do so under Section 9 (B) of the Regulations which runs as 
follows: — 

Within five years from the date on which these Regulations come 
4nto force, every school with eight classes shall have at least two 

■ 14 
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teachers on its staff who have obtained the M.A. degree in English 
or Philosophy or History or Political Economy and Political Philosophy 
or the B.A. degree with Honours in these subjects or the B,T. degree 
or the L.T. Diploma or the Diploma in Spoken English or English 
Teachership Certificate (mentioned in the Begulations), or have 
obtained recognition as teacher in English (as stated above). When 
in a school more sections than one are opened in the four top classes, 
the number of such qualified teachers shall be increased in a reasonable 
proportion. 

The new Begulations now await formal sanction of Government. 

« « « 


V. Dr. H. C. Mookerjee’s Third Endowment. 

The Senate at its meeting held on the 23rd February last accepted 
with acclamation a munificent offer from Dr. Harendra Coomar 
Mookerjee, Inspector of Colleges, of three per cent. Government 
securities of the face value of Bs. 50,000 for the purpose of creating an 
endowment to be named after his father the late Mr. Lalchand 
Mookerjee for the industrial training of Protestant Bengalee Christians. 
The present endowment comes in the train of two other equally liberal 
bequests previously made by Dr. Mookerjee. Posterity will remember 
with gratitude the lofty ideal which has inspired him to donate his 
life’s savings for the advancement of his co-religionists in Bengal. 

We reproduce below the letter which Dr. Mookerjee has addressed 
to the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, in connection with 
his proposal for the noble gift. It will amply repay perusal, asit brings 
out very clearly the high aims and object of the distinguished donor. 

To 

8. P. Mookerjee, Esq., M.A., B.L., Barei8TBE.at-Law, M.L.C., 
Vicb-Chahcbllob, University of Calcutta. 

Mt deab Mb, Mookbbjeb, 

With a view to provide facilities for the better fulfilment of my aims and objects 
in creating the two endowments which the University has already been pleased to 
accept and which have respectively been named after my father and my motiier, 1 beg 
leave to submit herewith for the acceptance of the University of Calcutta the schenw 
for a third endowment also to be named after my father in whose memory my first 
Endowment was created. 

.. . It n* pei^aps needless to point out that my first atkd second endowmoots and this 
pio^d third endowment an all inspired by the same humble desire of helping my 
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community, and throogh it my country, in those fields of activity where the progressive 
nations of the world have achieved their economic welfare. Unfortunately India has 
avoided the arena of the straggle and it will yet take some time for my country to 
realise that the mediaeval legacy of placid pathetic contentment is but a clog and a 
handicap in the modern world, that our ancient attitude of serene passionless spiritnal 
detachment, lit up with radiant hopes of the hereafter and unaffected by the stir and 
ferment of the modern world, must now be supplemented with scientific and industrial 
activity to prevent the threatened national calamity of economic stagnation. 

The danger arises not merely from inaction, but from a fatally wrong placing of 
things. The working-man of the present age standing on the lowest step of the 
industrial ladder is the real dynamic force which, transmitted upwards creates and 
sustains the commercial and manufacturing structure of modern society. Yet how 
seldom is he allowed to come to bis own I I have noticed with regret that, far less 
fortunate and far more hard working as he is than most of us, he does not receive 
proper consideration in many cases from his immediate superiors. After all, many of 
the latter have little scientific training and, on the top of this, the road to preferment 
and official recognition for them lies only too often through the sweated labour of their 
subordinates. Our first endeavour therefore ought to be to make these overseers and 
supervisors what they ought to be both from the standpoint of their personal fitness as 
well as from the standpoint of their relation to the working-men whom they control. 
The unschooled overseer of to-day knows only what he has done or seen in factories 
and workshops and, naturally enough, improved methods conducive to economy, 
eflSciency, increase in output and the improvement of its quality are beyond bis reach. 
He is not a thinking or progressive force, but a part of the machinery, and the human 
element in him functions but feebly in consequence. 

I seek therefore in the present endowment by which I propose to transfer to the 
University of Calcutta Government securities of the face value of Rs. 50,000 and^the 
terms and conditions of which are set forth in Annexure A, lo improve the officer in 
direct charge of labour, to encourage the growth of a different and, as I hope, a higher 
type of men who may be the immediate captains of industry. My ideal is to have the 
vigorous intellect of the University man combined with the health and strengih of the 
normal labourer in them. Their academic qualifications supplemented by thorough 
practical experience will enable them to stand midway between the expert and the 
working-man, to interpret the one to the other and, at the same time, to bring into play 
those qualities of foresight, forbearance and sympathy which find little place in modern 
industrial organisations. Men of this type will be neither too high, if need be, to 
render personal labour nor too low to take the leader’s part in matters of general 
direction and management. 

I can well appreciate tha 'j the question of capital will come up as soon as their 
training has been completed and, capital in India up to the present has been rather 
shy. Still I hold that finance follows the man of skill as surely as trade follows the 
fiag and that “the vineyards of God will not turn into wilderness as the true labourer 
appears before the gates/* Mills and workshops will absorb a good many of them 
and for the rest it would be a splendid service to our people if they would endeavour 
in all earnestness to revive the dying cottage industries of India. 

I may here be permitted to appeal to future scholarship holders who may benefit 
by this or my other endowments, to maintain unimpared the plain and homely Indian 
style of living. To my yonng friends destined to inherit the earth in the coming years 
Which 1 shall not live to see, my advice Live even as your Mree lived in homely 
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simplicity- make you happy with the modest income that your work wiU fetch 

you, and it will enable you, with your unostentatious mode of living, to spare a part of 
your earnings to set up in the world a poorer brother with a sympathetic heart and 
' kindly feelings.*' 

Lastly, I should much regret if these inadequate offerings of mine are interpreted 
as in any way sectarian or communal. T have, it is true, restricted the benefit of my 
, three endowments to Bengalee Protestant Christians. As a Bengalee Protestant 
myself, I feel that ray brothers in faith require some special encouragement to fall in 
line with the rest of my countrymen, and I am convinced that if they get it, the 
progress of my country as a whole will be more effectively secured. I love them not only 
because they are Protestant Christians, but also because they are men of Bengal. It 
is only to facilitate the general and harmonious progress of my motherland that these 
endowments have been set spart for the members of my own community e 

Believe me, 

2, Dbhi Seram pore Road, Entally, \ Yours sincerely, 

Calcutta, I 

bated^ the 9th Fehruaryf 1935, ^ H. C. Mookerjbb. 


ANNEXURE. 

(1) That notwithstanding that the University of Calcutta shall, after formal 
acceptance of my present proposal, become the custodian of the three per cent. Govern- 
ment securities of the face value of Bs. 50,000 and hold the same in deposit for creation 
of scholarships hereafter out of the ioterest thereof as laid down below, the said 
interest shall belong absolutely to me during my life-time, provided however 
that it shall be incumbent on the Registrar for the time being of the Calcutta 
University to collect the said interest and to make over the same to me if and when I 
so require or to invest the same in approved Government securities from time to time 
subject always to my directions in this behalf. The securities so purchased together 
with the interest not demanded or withdrawn by me, shall on my death be added to 

: and form part of the above endowment which shall be called the Lai Ghand Mookerjee 
Second Endowment. 

(2) That after my death a personal allowance of Rs. 60 per month out of the 
interest accruing to the said Endowment shall be paid during her life* time, to 
each of my two nieces named Sm. Ratnamaia and to Sm. Muktamala both 
daughters of my brother the late Akshoy Coomar Mookerjee, provided however that 
in tb© event of the death of any one or both of , them, the. amount or amounts 
thus, set free together with tbe balance of the income of the Endowment shall be 

, formed into scholarships to be styled Lai Chand Mookerjee Indian . Scholarships 
for Protestant Bengalee Christians” to be awarded to desirable candidates accord- 
ing to the discretion of the Committees of Management hereiu after men- 
tioned* The amount of each scholarship should not ordinarily esKceed Ks. 5Q per 
month. 

(8) That if any one or^both of my said nieces predecease me, the income of the 
said securities which was to have been paid to her or to. them as personal allowance 
under Clause (2), together with the balances of the income of 4he EndoymaOt. iMW, on 
;.my 4^|h, b<^ formed into 8<*olarflhip^ JOrdkarily# to be 
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Styled “ Iial Cband Mocker jee Indian Scholarships fpr Prctestant Bengalee Christians*' 
to be awarded as in Clause (2) to desirable candidates according to the discretion of 
the Committee of Management. 

(4) That the said scholarships shall be tenable for not more than tl^ee years 
within the territorial limits of India, it being clearly understood that the minimum 
amount of each scholarship, which may vary in different cases, as well as the period 
thereof shall be determined by the Committee of Management mentioned below after 
due consideration of the subject or subjetts in which training is to be received by the 
selected scholarship-holder and the ordinary expenses of decent living in the place or 
places where the training is to be received. 

(5j That the said subject or subjects shall be selected from amongst the following, 
provided however that the Committee of Management shall have the power in confor. 
mity with the aims and objects of this Endowment, to suggest and add thereto other 
subiects frgm time to time : — 

Spinning, weaving, dye- making, mechanical, railway and electrical engineering, 
aviation and applied aeronautics, film-making, manufacture of photographic plates 
and materials, mining and colliery work, soap-making, pottery, enamel , glassware, 
manufacture of leather and leather goods, celluloid work, fruit-preserving, biscuit- 
making, sugar-refining, manufacture of drugs and medicines from indigenous products, 
manufacture of cheap building materials, motor-car parts, carpet-making, hosiery, 
scientific agriculture, scientific horticulture or floriculture, cultivation of medicinal 
plants, dairy and poultry farming, paper manufacture, manufacture of stationery 
goods, preparation of patent foods, condiments and non- secret pharmaceuticals and 
other subjects. 

(6 That for purposes of general management and control of the Endowment and 
more especially for selecting suitable candidates, for sanctioning the subjects in which 
training is to be received by them and approving the firms, institutions, factories, mills, 
etc., where such training is to be received, for fixing tbe amount and the period for 
which a scholarship is to be tenable and for finally disposing of all matters connect- 
ed with this Endowment, a Committee of Management shall be formed tbe personnel of 
which shall be selected by the Syndicate of the Calcutta University, provided however 
that a majority of its members shall be Indians, and the Vice-Cijanceilor shall be its 
Chairman ex-officio, and it shall contain at least two Protestant Christian members 
nominated by the Syndicate from amongst the Principals and Teachers of Colleges affi- 
liated to the University of Calcutta, and provided also that my pnpils, Messers. Bama- 
prasad Mookerjee, m.a., b l., and Syamaprasad Mookerjee, m.a., b.l,, Barrister-afc-Law, 
sons of the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, and Mr. Susilkumar Uahiri, M.A., B.n., Advocate, 
High Court, Calcutta, son of tbe late Sasibhusan Lahiri, shall be life-members of the 
said Committee. The proceedings of the Committee of Management shall be subject 
to confirmation by the Syndicate. The said Committee of Management constituted as 
above shall administer this as well as all the other Endowments already created or to be 
created by the present donor in favour of the Protestant Bengalee Christians. 

(7) That every candidate for the Lai Ohand Mookerjee Indian Scholarships for 
Protestant Bengalee Christians*’ shall be required strictly to conform to the following 
conditions:— 

(a) That be shall be a Protestant Christian and a native of Bengal and born of 
BeRgaleeparents, and he shaU be called upon to submit conclusive evidence that his 
father and mother are or were both Bengalees by birth and speak or spoke the Bengali 
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lianguage as their mother tongue ; and tartbermore that both of them are or were 
Protestant Christians at the time of their birth. 

(b) That he shall be of sound health and ordinarily between 18 and 28 years of 

age. 

(c) That every candidate for the Lalchand Mookerjee Indian Scholarship shall be a 
B.Sc. or a B.B. preferably of the University of Calcutta or shall have passe 1 an exa- 
mination or test equivalent to the B.So, or B,E. Examination of an Indian University. 
The poverty of an applicant or of his guardian may also be sympathetically considered 
in sanctioning a scholarship in case where such an applicant is in every respect as highly 
qualified as the other applicauts. 

(d) That he shall be required to submit ouce a year or more frequently if so direct- 
ed by the Committee of Management, a certificate of good conduct and satisfactory pro- 
gress and regular attendance from the head of the workshop, school or factory where 
he receives his training and failure to produce this certificate may eotaii forfeiture of 
his scholarship. 

(e) That he shall be bound to receive training in the subject or subjects approved 
or sanctioned by the Committee provided, however, that before final sanction thereof, 
the Committee of Management shall take into consideration his suggestion about the 
subject or subjects, and be satisfieJ thit there are ample facilities in India for special- 
ising in the subject or subjects proposed by it and also that such specialisatiou is or will 
in the near future be conducive to the best iuterests of our country, 

(8) That inasmuch as the Committee of Management herein proposed shall admi- 
nister this and my previous Endowments and other Endowments that might be subse- 
quently created by me for Bengalee Protestant Christians and nominate scholarship- 
holders under the terms and conditions therein respectively set forth, or to be sot forth, 
the Committee shall be entitled while making such nominations to give preference 
to candidates who, on grounds of qualifications and attainments and after completion of 
tbeir training under this Endowment, are likely to compete also for the “ Lai Chand 
Mookerjee Poreigu Scholarships” and, for other foreign scholarships which might here- 
after be created by me, wuth distinct advantage to themselves and to this country. 

(9) That if, at any time the Committee of Management is convinced that no can- 
didate for scholarship possesses the luiniinum qualifications as laid down above or that 
the subjects selected by the candidate do not warrant any grant of scholarship in view of 
the absence in India of proper facilities for training tbereiu, the Committee shall have 
the right of rejecting all applications and of adding the unexpended amount or amounts 
or any part thereof ratably or in any other proportion to the corpus of this Endowment 
and to the corpus of any one or both of my other two Endowments or to the corpus of 
any subsequent Endowments that I may create for Protestant Bengalee Christians. 

(10) That in conformity with the aims and objects of this Endowment as laid down 
above, the Committee of Management shall have the power of making bye-laws and 
regulations from time to time regarding the selection of candiiates, subjects of training, 
of places where the same is to be received, and the amounts and the naraher of scholar- 
ships. 

(11) That I shall be entitled to make such further additions to the corpus of this 
Endowment as I may be able to make from time to time. 

(12) That the Committee of Management shall keep itself in touch with the 
scholarship-holders notwithstanding completion of their training and expiration of the 
term of the scholarship and help them in being apprenticed to any factory or industrial 
concern or to become usefully employed in the lines of work in which they hate been 
IrAiBed* 
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(13) That in case the interest of this Endowment accnmulates to such an extent 
that a lart^er number of candidates may be trained on the above terms and conditions, 
tbe Committee of Management will, if practicable, select additional candidates for train- 
ing or may continue grant of scholarship in favour of a selected candidate for a further 
period not exceeding one year. 

(14) That the University acting as Trustees shall forthwith deposit the G. P. 
Notes in safe custody with the Imperial Bank of India, Calcutta, and shall open an 
account in the name of a fund to be styled “ Lalchand Mookerjee Indian Scholarsl-ip 
Fund ” and shall also realise the interest of the said G. P. Notes for credit to the 

account of the aforesaid Fund. 

« « « 


VI. A New D.Sc. 

We congratulate Mr. Umaprasanna Basu, m.sc., on his being 
admitted to the Degree of Doctor of Science of this University. His 
main theses entitled (1) Syntheses with Tautomeric Compounds of the 
Ketimine Enamine Type, and (2) On Keto-M ethylene Condensation 
were approved by a Board of Examiners consisting of such eminent 
scientists as Professors C. K. Ingold, d.sc., f.b.s., G. T. Morgan, 
D.SC., F.B.S. , and Eichard Willstattar, n.l. Dr. Basu’s work has been 
appraised as showing abundant evidence of a large amount of experi- 
mental work, some of which is of great promise and significance. 

* * * 

VII. A New Ph.D. 

We also congratulate Mr, Dhirendranath Sen, m.a., on his being 
admitted to the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy of this University. 
Besides being the Editor-in -charge of Advance, Dr. Sen has been 
a part-time Lecturer in Economics in the Post-Graduate Department 
for some years. The Board of Examiners which adjudicated upon 
his thesis The Problem of Minorities, consisted of Professor Harold 
Laski, M.A., Professor Arthur Berriedale Keith, d.o.l., ll.d., and 
M. It. Jayakar, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

» « « 

VIII. Madame Halide Edib Adnan’s Leotubes * 

Tbe learned lectures of Madame Halide Edib Adnan^ notice 
of which had appeared in the February issue of our Review, 
were delivered on 26 th and 27th of that month in the spaciong 

• Tb« full text of the lectures will, it is ho|)ed, appear in our pext issue.— 
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quadrangle lying between the Senate’ House and the Asutosh Building. 
A record crowd had assetnbled on both the days and the space was filled 
to suffocation. Men and women listened with rapt attention to the 
two remarkable addresses of the Turkish patriot and poetess on the 
“ Creation of the Turkish Republic,” and “The Turks through their 
literature.” Mr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, Vice-Chancellor, presided. 

Introducing the distinguished speaker the Vice-Chancellor, with 
a voice tuned enough for the microphone, recounted the sacrifice 
she bad made in her country’s cause and the achievements she 
had been credited with ^in the most difficult task of the uplift of 
womanhood. He invited her attention to the greatest of Endian 
problems, which was to bring the two great communities of India 
together so that they might think not in terms of classes and com- 
munities but in terms of their beloved motherland. 

Madame Halide began by prefixing her remark with a high appre- 
ciation of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee and his labours in the cause of edu- 
cation. She then traced the growth of the Turkish Republic, showing 
what a conspicuous part the education of women had. played in the 
shaping of her country’s destiny. She emphasised the importance of 
solving the economic problems of the masses, of giving them education 
and teaching them to love India above everything else, if a nation 
had to be created. Adverting to the question of Hindu-Moslem Unity, 
she exhorted young Indians to come together and solve it themselves, 
for it was, she remarked, ” a family affair.” She observed that 
nobody in Turkey believed Islam to be a communal religion and that 
Islam, understood in its fundamentals, meant co-operation and equality 
of men. She believed, she said, that if there was a single Muslim in 
so many hundreds of Hindu brothers, for him India should be a part 
and parcel of his religion, that therefore, to him it was ” India first 
and not his community first,” and that it was his duty to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with every child of India. 

These are precious words uttered by a practical thinker. Would 

they were not lost upon us at this the right moment. 

• » o 

IX. National Institute of Sciences of India. 


The Syndicate has sanctioned a grant of Es. 500 a year towards 
the general funds of the newly-established National Institute of Sciences 
of India. The grant, we understand, will be for two years for the 
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X. Onauthnauth Dbb Ebsbaboh Pbizb for 1935. 

The Onauthnanth Deb Research Prize for the year 1935 has been 
awarded to Mr. Hemendranarayan Bhattacharyya for his thesis on 
“ Adjective Law or the Law of Procedure in Ancient India.” 

♦ ♦ * 

XI. Mokshadasundari Gold Medal fob 1934. 

The Mokshadasundari Gold Medal for 1934 has been awarded to 
Srimati Bela Debi, m.a., b.t., for her essay on “ Javan Haridas.” 

mm m 

XII. Final Examination in Law, January, 1935. 

The number of candidates registered for the Final Examination 
in Law held in January last, was 488 of whom 132 were absent. 
356 candidates actually sat for the examination of whom 175 actually 
came out successful. Of them only 10 were placed in Class I, and 
165 in dlass IT. The percentage of pass was 49. 

» » » 


XIII. Deans of Faculties, 1935-36. 

The following gentlemen have been elected Deans of the respec- 
tiye Faculties noted against their names for the years 1935-36 : 


Sir Z. K* Zahid Suhrawardy, • 

; KT., M.A., B.D., BAR.-AT-LAW 

Sir KilSan Sircar^KT., m.a„ ll.d., 

M.I1.C., F.S. M.F. (Bengal). 

Faculty of Arts, 

Faculty of Science, 

Hon’ble Mr. Justice Dwarkauath Mitter, 

{ M.A., D.L. 

Faculty of Law, 

Sir Kedamath Das, kt., m.d., f.o.o.o., 

(Bengal). 

Faculty of Medicine, 

Mr. Jatindramohan Bay, b.a., o.e. (Roorkee), 
m.i.e. (Ind.)* 

Faculty of Engineering, 

♦ * ♦ 

m 

XrV. Next M.B. Examinations. 

The 25th April, 1935, has been fixed 
ment of the next M.B. Examinations. 

• f 

as the date of commence 

f 
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XV. NOTIFICATIONS. 

(1) India Institote of the Deotsohb .Akadbmie. 

(a) India Institute of the Deutsche Akademie wants to communicate 
to the Indian public that for the academic year 1935-36 no scholarships 
will be awarded by the Institute. This decision is due to the fact, that 
most of the present scholarship-holdeirs will only finish their work within the 
next year, so that their scholarships are most likely to be renewed. 

It is yet uncertain when again scholarships will be available ; in no 
case before September 1936. Whenever there are any vacancies they will 
duly he announced m the Indian papers. Indian students desirous of in- 
formation regarding studies in Germany may as before write to the India 
Institute of the Deutsche Akademie, Miinchen, 8, Maximilianeum, 
Germany. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that the German academic 
system is going to be transformed within this year. For this reason the 
summer session already begins by April 1st and ends by July 1st. On 
Septembr 15th (instead of November Ist) the new term will begin. 

(b) India Institute of the Deutsche Akademie occasionally receives 
inquiries from Indian students as to the value of the German Dr. Ing. 
degree (doctorate taken from a German Technical University). In order to 
remove all further doubts the Senate of the Berlin Technische Hochschule, 
on request of India Institute of the Deutsche Akademie, decided to hand 
out to every Indian student along with his Dr. Ing. certificate a testi- 
monial to the following effect. 

“ This is to testify that the Dr. Ing. of a German Technical Univer- 
sity is equal in every respect to the doctorate of a University faculty as well 
as to the Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) of an Fnglish University. 

Special attention is drawn to the fact, that the admission to the Dr. 
Ing. examination even presupposes the successful absolution of the 
" Diplom-Hauptrufung.” whereas no such condition exists for the doctorate 
from a University." 

Applications should be addressed to De. Fbanz Thibbfeldbb, Hon. 
Secretary, India Institute of the Deutsche Akademie, Miinchen, 8, Maxi- 
mttianeum, Germany. 
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(2) PoBLio Service Commision (India). 

(i) Applications are invited for the post of Second Assistant Entomologist 
(Class II Service) on the staff of the Imperial Institute of Agricultural 
Eesearch, Pusa. Pay Rs. 200-215 during probationary period, thereafter Es. 
230-15-350-efficiency bar-20-650. It a provincial service officer drawing 
pay on the provincial service scale of Es. 250-750 is appointed, he will come 
on the old scale of Es. 250-800 on the stage next above his pay in the pro- 
vincial scale plus Es. 50. Candidates should possess an M.Sc. degree in 
Zoology as the main subject, should have specialised in Entomology and 
should produce evidence of capability to conduct research work in the subject 
or should have a wide knowledge of Entomology, authorship of original 
papers of merit dealing with research in the subject and experience of work 
in an entomological laboratory. Age between 23 and 30 years, if a person 
is not already in Government service. Probation two years which may 
be extended to three years. Government servants eligible, if permitted to 
apply by their Departments. The appointing authority intends to appoint a 
Muslim, if one is on the list of “candidates most suitable for appointment ” 
submitted by the Public Service Commission. Last date for receipt of 
applications — 11th March, 1935. Prescribed applioation'forms and further 
particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Public Service Commission, 
Delhi. Applicants for forms must mention the name of the post. 

(ii) Applications are invited for the poet of Superintending Engineer, 
Health Services, Delhi. A candidate must have either passed parts 
A and B of the Associate Membership Examination of the Institution of 
Engineers (India) ; or have passed any examination which exempts him 
from passing the Associate Membership Examination ; or have obtained 
such other Diploma or distinction in E ngineering as the Governor-General 
in Council on the advice of the Public Service Commission may decide to 
accept, and should have had extensive experience in the designs and execu- 
tion of large water-supply and drainage schemes. Government servants 
eligible, if permitted to apply by their Departments. Pay Es. 1,750-100- 
2,150, Overseas pay £13-6-8 (only in the case of a Government official, 
if he is already in receipt of it), And motor car allowance Rs. 120 per 
mensem, all subject to such percentage cuts, if any, as may for the time 
being be in force. The post is temporary for a period of about three 
years, but may be extended at the discretion of Government. Last 
date for receipt of applications — llth March, 1935. Application forms and 
futher particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, Public Service 
Commission, Delhi. Applicants for forms must state the name of the 
post for which they wish to apply. 

f t # 
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(3) Eoyal University op Pisa. 

Galileo Galilei Foundation Research Scholarship for the Academic 

Year 1935-36. 

Applications are invited for a research scholarship open to Italians and 
Foreigners intending to specialize in experimental sciences and who have 
taken their degrees, or corresponding academical certificates, not more than 
five years previous to May Slst, 1935. 

The successful candidate, if Italian, will be sent to the national or 
foreign Institute best corresponding to the nature of his studies; if foreign, 
will be expected to attend, for the whole academic year — November 1st, 1935- 
October 31st, 1936, — a scientific Institute in Italy. The scholarship is of 
the value of 15,000 lire, which will be paid in advance by quarterly instal- 
ments and may be supplemented by a special grant for eventual travelling 
expenses connected with research work. 

The 2nd and 3rd instalments will be paid on exhibition of an attend- 
ance certificate issued by the Institute which has been chosen for the candi- 
date’s research work ; the 4th and last instalment after the exhibition of a 
detailed report, signed by the director of the Institute, of the work actually 
accomplished. 

Applications should be made on Government stamped paper of the value 
of 4 lire, or, if made abroad, on specially stamped paper, and should reach 
the University not later than May Slst, 1935. 

Applications should be accompanied by : 

(а) a certificate regarding the University courses the candidate has 
attended, with the marks obtained in his examinations, including those for 
his degree, and stating the date of his degree; 

(б) a statement as to the nature of the studies and researches he wishes 
to undertake; 

(c) not less than 3, and possibly 5, copies of the candidate’s scientific 
publications, together with certificates from the Directors of the various 
Institutes where his researches were carried out ; 

(d) a statement containing exact information on the nature of the 
courses the candidate has followed and the work he has done (curriculum 
vitae) ; 

(e) any other certificate or document that the candidate may consider 
it expedient to present. 

All the documents under letters (a) and (e) should be written on Govern- 
ment stamped paper, or, if foreign, should be specially stamped. These last 
should moreover be authenticated by the Italian Consular authorities of the 
place where they were issued, and by the Italian Foreign Office. 


MANAGEK’S NOTE 

[The inclusion in this issue of the addresses by H. E. The 
Chancellor and the Vice-Chancellor at the Annual Convocation of our 
University held on March 2 last, has led to some delay in bringing out 
this issue of the Review, for which we crave the itudulgenoe of our 
refers and subscribers.] 
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UNDERSTANDING THE ART OF INDIA 

DR. ANANDA K. OOOMARASWAMY 
Fellow for Research in Indian^ Persian and Muhammadan Art ; Curator, Indian 
and Oriental Section, Boston Museum of Pine Art. 


W ORKS of art have been thought of in two very different ways. 

According to the modern view the artist is a special or even 
abnormal kind of man, endowed with a peculiar emotional sensibility 
which enables him to see what we call beauty ; moved by a mysterious 
aesthetic urge he produces paintings, sculpture, poetry, or music. 
These are regarded as a spectacle for the eyes or a gratification for the 
ear ; they can only be enjoyed by those who are called lovers of art 
and these are understood to be temperamentally related to the artist 
but without his technical ability. Other men are called workmen 
and make things which everyone needs for use ; these workmen are 
expected to enjoy art, if they are able, only in their spare time. 

In ideal art, the artist tries ’to improve upon nature. For the 
rest, the truth of the work of art is held to be its truth to an external 
world which we call nature, and expect the artist to observe. In this 
kind of art there is always a demand for novelty. The artist is an in- 
dividual, expressing himselft and , fQ; it luijs. becoine necegsM;y ,to havQ 
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books written about every artist individually, for since each makes use 
of an individual language, each requires explanation. Very often a 
biography is substituted for the explanation. Great importance is 
attached to -what we call genius, and less to training. Art history is 
chiefly a matter of finding out the names of artists and considering 
their relation to one another. The work of art itself is an arrange- 
ment of colours or sounds, adjudged good or bad according to whether 
these arrangements are pleasing or otherwise. The meaning of the 
work of art is of no significance ; those who are interested in such 
merely human matters are called Philistines. 

This point of view belongs only to the last few centuries in 
Europe, and to the decadence of classical civilisation in the Mediter- 
ranean. It has not been endorsed by humanity at large, and may be 
quite a false view. According to another and quite different assump- 
tion, which prevailed throughout the Middle Ages in Europe and is 
in fact proper to the Christian as well as the Hindu philosophy of 
life, art is primarily an intellectual act : it is the conception of form, 
corresponding to an idea in the mind of the artist. It is not when he 
observes nature with curiosity, but when the intellect is self-poised, 
that the forms of art are conceived. The artist is not a special kind 
of man, but every man is a special kind of artist, or else is something 
less than a man. The engineer and the cook, the mathematician and 
the surgeon are also artists. Everything made by man or done skil- 
fully is a work of art, a thing made by art, arti-ficial. 

The things to be made by art in imitation of the imagined forms 
in the mind of the artist are called true when these imagined forms 
are really embodied and reproduced in the wood or stone or in the 
sounds which are the artist’s material. He has always in view to 
make some definite thing, not merely something beautiful, no matter 
what ; what he loves is the particular thing he is making ; he knows 
that anything well and truly made will be beautiful. Just what is to 
be made is a matter for the patron to decide ; the artist himself if he is 
building his own house, or another person who needs a house, or in the 
broadest sense the patron, is the artist’s whole human environment, for 
example when he is building a temple or laying out a city. In unanimous 
societies, as in India, there is general agreement as to what is most 
needed ; the artist’s work is therefore generally understood ; where 
everyone makes daily use of works of art there is little occasion for 
' museums, books or lectures on the appreciation of art, 
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The thing to be made, then, is always something humanly use- 
ful. No rational being works for indefinite ends. If the artist makes 
a table, it is to put things on ; if he makes an image, it is as a support 
for Contemplation. There is no division of fine or useless from deco- 
rative and useful arts ; the table is made to give intellectual pleasure 
as well as to support a weight, the image gives sensual, or as some 
prefer to call it, aesthetic pleasure at the same time that it provides 
a support for contemplation. There is no caste division of the artist 
from the workman such as we are inured to" in industrial societies 
where, as Euskin so well expressed it, “ Industry without art is 
brutality.” 

In this kind of art there is no demand for novelty, because the 
fundamental needs of humanity are always and everywhere the same. 
What is required is originality, or vitality. What we mean by 
‘‘original ’ is ‘‘coming from its source within,” like water from a 
sprimg. The artist can only express what is in him, what he is. It 
makes no difference whether or not the same thing has been expressed 
a thousand times before. There can be no property in ideas. The 
individual does not make them, but finds them; let him only see to it 
that he really takes possession of them, and his work will be original 
in the same sense that the recurrent seasons, sunrise and sunset, are 
ever new although in name the same. The highest purpose 'of 
Christian and Eastern art alike is to reveal that one and the same 
principle of life that is manifested in all variety. Only modern art, 
reflecting modern interests, pursues variety for its own sake and 
ignores the sameness on which it depends. 

Finally, the Indian artist, although a person, is not a personality; 
his personal idiosyncracy is at the most a part of his equipment, and 
never the occasion of his art. All of the greatest Indian works are 
anonymous, and all that we know of the lives of Indian artists in any 
field could be printed in a tract of a dozen pages. 

Let us now consider for a short time the history of Indian art. 
Our knowledge of it begins about 3000 B.C. with what is known as 
the Indus Valley culture. Extensive cities with well-built houses 
and an elaborate drainage system have been excavated and studied. 
The highest degree of artistic ability can be recognized in the engraved 
seals, sculptured figures in the round, finely wrought jewelry, silver 
and bronze vessels, and painted pottery. From the Eig Veda, the 
the Bible of India, datable in its present form about 1000 B.C., we 
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leam a good deal about the arts of the carpenter, weaver, and 
jeweller. 

The more familiar Indian art of the historical period has been 
preserved abundantly from the third century B.C. onwards. The 
greater part of what has survived consists of religious architecture 
and sculpture, together with some paintings, coins, and engraved 
seals. The sculpture s have been executed in the hardest stone with 
steel tools. From the sculptures and paintings themselves we can 
gather a more detailed knowledge of the other arts. The temples 
are often as large as European cathedrals. Almost peculiar to India 
has been the practice of carving out such churches in the living rock, 
the monolithic forms repeating those of the structural buildings. 
Amongst notable principles early developed in India which have had 
a marked influence on the development of architecture in the world 
at large are those of the horse- shoe arch, and transverse vault. 

An increasing use is made of sculpture. As in other countries, 
there is a stylistic sequence of primitive, classical, and baroque types. 
The primitive style of Bharhut and Sanchi can hardly be surpassed in 
significance, and may well be preferred for the very reason that it 
restricts itself to the statement of absolute essentials, and is content 
to point out a direction which the spectator must follow for himself. 
Nevertheless, in many ways the Gupta period, from the 4th to the 
6th centuries A.D., may be said to represent the zenith of Indian art. 
By this time the artist is in full and facile command of all his re- 
sources. The paintings of Ajanta, approximately comparable to those 
of the very early Benaissance in Europe, depict with irresistible en- 
chantment a civilisation in which the conflict of spirit and matter has 
been resolved in an accord such as has hardly been realised anywhere 
else, unless perhaps in the Far East and in Egypt. Spirituality and 
sensuality are here inseparably linked, and seem to be merely the 
inner and outer aspects of one and the same expanding life. The art 
of this age is classical not merely within the geographical limits of 
India proper, but for the whole of the Far East, where all the types 
of Buddhist art are of Indian origin. 

There follows a mediaeval period, which was essentially an 
age of devotion, learning, and chivalry ; the patronage of art and 
literature moving together as a matter of course. 

From the twelfth century onwards, the situation is profoundly 
modified, so far as Hie North of Indui is concerned, by the impac t 
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of Muhammadan invasions, of Persian and Central Asian origin. But 
while the effects of these invasions were to an appalling extent des- 
tructive, the Islamic art added something real and valuable to that of 
India ; and finally, though only for a short time, under the Great 
Mughals in the 16th and I7th centuries, there developed in India a 
new kind of life which found expression in a magnificent architecture 
and a great school of painting. J ust because of its more humanistic 
and worldly preoccupations, this art is better known to and better 
appreciated by Europeans at the present day than is the more pro- 
found art of Hindu India. Everyone has heard of the Taj Mahal, a 
wonder of inlaid marble built by Shah Jahan to be the tomb of a 
beloved wife ; everyone can easily understand and therefore admire 
the Mughal paintings that provide us with a faithful portrait gallery of 
all the great men of Northern Indian during a period of two centuries. 
This is a kind of art that really corresponds to that of the late Renais- 
sance, w'ith all its personal, historic and romantic interests. 

In the meantime, Hindu culture persisted almost unchanged in the 
South. In the great temple cities of the South both the reality and 
the outward aspects of the ancient world have survived until row, 
and the world has no more wonderful spectacle to offer than can be 
seen here. In the North, Hindu culture survived too in Eajputana 
and the Punjab Himalayas, and here, in direct continuity with ancient 
tradition, there developed the two schools of Rajput painting that are 
the last great expressions of the Indian spirit in painting or sculpture. 
Modern developments in Bengal and Bombay represent attempts either 
to recover a lost tradition, or for the development of an eclectic style, 
neither wholly Indian nor wholly European. At the present day the 
Indian genius is finding expression rather in the field of conduct than 
in art. 

European influence on Indian art has been almost purely destruc- 
tive ; In the first place, by undermining the bases of patronage, remov- 
ing by default the traditional responsibilities of wealth to learning. 
Secondly, the impact of industrialism, similarly undermining the 
status of the responsible craftsman, has left the consumer at the mercy 
of the profiteer, and no better off than he is in Europe. Thirdly, by 
the introduction of new styles and fashions, imposed by the prestige 
of power, and which the Indian people have not been in a position to 
resist. A reaction against these influences is taking place at the 
present day , but can never replace S7hat has been lost ; India has been 
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profoundly impoverished, intellectually as well as economically, within 
the last hundred years. 

Even in India, an understanding of the art of India has to be 
rewon ; and for this, just as in Europe where the modern man is as 
far from understanding the art of the Middle Ages as he is from that 
of the East, a veritable intellectual rectification is required. What is 
needed in either case is to place oneself in the position of the artist by 
whom the unfamiliar work was actually made, and in the position of 
the patron for whom the work was made : to think their thoughts and 
to see with their eyes. For so long as the work of art appears to us 
in any way exotic, bizarre, quaint, or arbitrary, we cannot pretend to 
have understood it. It is not to enlarge our collection of bric-a-brac 
that we ought to study ancient or foreign arts, but to enlarge our own 
consciousness of being. 

As regards India, it has been said that “ East is East and West 
is West and never the twain shall meet.” This is a counsel of despair 
that can only have been born of the most profound disillusion, and 
the deepest conviction of impotence. I say on the contrary that human 
nature is an unchanging and everlasting principle : and that whoever 
possesses such a nature — and not merely the outward form and habits 
of the human animal — is endowed with the power of understanding 
all that belongs to that nature, without respect to time or place. 


Boston. 
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SWAMPING OF THE INTELLIGENTSIA BY THE BACKWARD COMMUNITIES 

I POLITICAL changes and especially the adjustments between the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans now monopolise our thought. 
Behind these, however, are discernible social trends which would 
largely fashion the politics of the future. 

Throughout Northern India the decay of the upper-caste Hindus 
and the rapid multiplication of the backward Hindus and Muslims 
indicate a cultural and political menace of the first magnitude to 
which educated persons are now blind. Politics which is our pre- 
occupation is, however, ultimately rooted in the economic necessities 
of large social groups ; it is hardly ever made to order by the 
intelligentsia. 

Politics to-day is the mobilisation of numbers, and it is the culture 
of the community which will determine how the numbers will function 
in the state, and to what ends political power will be directed. A 
striking disparity in the growth of different sections and social groups 
may thus profoundly alter both social and political programmes. 

Let us visualise the social composition of Northern India. In 
I he Punjab the Hindus represent only 30 p.c. of the total population, 
the Muslim proportion being more than half. Both in the United 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, the percentage of the Hindus to 
the total population is about the same, 84 per cent., the Muslim 
proportions being 14 and 10 per cent, respectively. Butin Bengal again 
the Muslim dominates forming 54 per cent., of the population, and 
this dominance increases as we reach the prosperous districts in Eastern 
Bengal where he represents 65 to 75 per cent of the population. 
Similarly, the depressed castes increase in proportion as we proceed 
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towards the east ; they represent 80 per cent, of the Hindus in the 
United Provinces and 33 to 45 per cent, in Bihar and Bengal. Every- 
where the Muslim and the depressed castes increase faster than the 
Hindu especially towards the east. In Eastern Bengal the Muslim 
is a convert from the lower-class Hindu, and shows a distinctly lower 
level of culture, living, however, under the most favourable natural 
conditions. 


Disparity of Growth of Hindu and Muslim Communities 


percentage of the total population. 

Percentage 
of Hindus. 

Growth per cent. 
1881-1931. 


Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Depressed 

classes. 

Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Punjab 

30 1 

52 

20 

-6 

51 

United Provinces 

84 

14 

1 30 

j 


21 

North Bihar 

82 

17 1 

: (33 

7 

13 

South Bihar 

90 

10 1 

] 

■ 1- 

12 

j 20 

Bengal 

43 i 

54 

i (87 

23 

51 

Eastern Bengal 

27 

71 

I Uo 

39 

87 


DANGER OF CULTURAL LAPSE 

Throughout Northern India the upper castes now show a rate of 
growth which is less than that of the lower Hindu castes and that 
of the Muhammadans. In the Punjab the Hindu community as a 
whole has actually declined by 6 per cent, during the last fifty years, 
and the Muslim community increased by more than fifty per cent. 
In the United Provinces all the upper castes have actually declined 
in numbers during the last thirty years. The Brahmins and the 
Rajputs have diminished by about 5 and the Kayasthas and Kurmis 
by 10 and 12 per cent, while the Chamars and Ahirs who now aggre- 
gate more than the total number represented by the four upper castes, 
have increased by 6 and 2 per cent, respectively. Among other lower 
castes, the Pasis, Gadarias and Lodhs have increased by so much as 
18, 9 and 5 per cent., respectively. All the lower castes everywhere 
are more or less illiterate and it seems that in the future population 
will be largely recruited from the backward castes and communities. 
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Disparity of Natural Variation of High and Low-caste Hindus and 
Muhammadans in Northern India 


Total number 

i 

; Percentage of Literacy 

Percentage 

(omitting 

: of males aged 7 years 

variation 

j 000s.) 

and over. 

1901—1931 


Utiifed Provinces 


Brahmin 

4,556 

i 29-3 

-4-8 

Kayastha 

479 

70-2 

-9*3 

Kajput 

3,757 

18* 

-4*9 

Kurmi 

1,756 

5-4 

—11*8 

Chamar 

6,312 

•6 

+ 6*4 

Ahir 

3,897 

2-0 

+ 1*3 

Pasi 

1,461 

*5 

+ 17*8 

Godariya 

1.021 

11 

1 +8*6 

Lodh 

1,099 

2‘4 

+ 5*3 

Muhammadan 

7,181 

97 

+ 71 

Hindu 

1 40,585 

8-9 

+ 0*1 



Bihar 


Brahmin 

2,101 

( 35 

+ 19*9 

Kayastha 

383 

60 

+ 5*5 

Bajput 

1,412 

21 

+ 9*3 

Goala 

3,455 

37 

+ 10-4 

Santal 

3,712 

1*2 

+ 31*9 

Kurmi 

1,455 

9-3 

+ 18*3 

Koeri 

1,302 


+ 4-5 

Chamar 

1,296 

’*•*9 

+ 21*2 

Dosadh 

1,291 

1*2 

+ 12*8 

Muhammadan 

4,284 

10 

210 

Hindu 

35,206 

9-9 j 

14*6 


(including Orissa) 

(Age 5 & over) | 




Bengal 


Brahman 

1,447 

45 

+ 24*1 

Kayastha 

j 1,558 

40 

+ 58*3 

Mahisya 

2,381 

18 

+ 21*9 

Namasudra 

2,094 

8 

+ 33*3 

Bajbangsi 

1,806 

5 

+ 4*8 

Muhammadan 

27,810 

6-8 

24*7 

Hindu 

22,212 

16 

11*3 



(Age 5 & over) 



The Muhaminadan who is less literate than all the upper-caste 
Hindus everywhere and in Bihar and Bengal less than even some of 
the backward castes such as the Santals, Mahisyas and Namasudras 
increased by 21 per cent, during the last 50 years While the 
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Hindu has declined by 6 in the Punjab and increased by about 7 
per cent, in the United Provinces and 5 per cent, in Bihar and 28 
per cent, in Bengal. During the last fifty years the Mahisyas, 
Namasudras and Eajbangsis of Bengal increased by 18, 33 and 100 per 
cent, respectively. 

CAUSES OF IVrUSLTM INCREASE 

The enormous growth of the Muslim is due no doubt to polygamy, 
to widow remarriage, to later consummation of marriage than among 
most Hindus and probably also to the difference of food and economic 
habits. In the new clearings and isolated hamlets in Eastern Bengal 
which are far distant from the rural settlements, the needs of agri- 
cultural expansion have fitted exceedingly well with their polygamy 
and widow remarriage, which are both unacceptable for ihe Hindu 
peasants. In the hamlets that rise and disappear on the shifting 
sand-dunes of the rivers and are exposed to dangers from storm, 
waves and cyclones, crocodiles and tigers, fevers and brackish waters, 
cultivation is intermittent and settlement is temporary and precarious. 
The Muhammadan custom of adopting more than one and as many 
as four wives who serve as field labourers in new reclamations con- 
tributes towards the success of agricultural colonisation in virgin 
wildernesses, islands and swamps where the delta-building rivers meet 
the sea in Bengal. Amongst the Muhammadan males not merely is 
the proportion married much higher than among the Hindus, 
but the proportion of widows amongst females is much smaller. The 
following contrast of marital condition of 1,000 of each sex (all ages) 
in Eastern Bengal is full of significance. 



Hindu 

1 

Muhammadan 


M ale 

Female 

Male 

Fern ale 

Married 

407 

472 

507 

544 

Widowed 

45 

218 

' IH 

123 

Unmarried 

•188 

810 

475 

333 


THE MUSLIM ROSITION IN THE FUTURE 

Both polygamy and widow remarriage thus chiefly account for 
the more rapid increase in the Muhammadan than the Hindu popula- 
tion BO noticeable during the last fifty years in the whole of the 
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Ganges valley especially in the eastern districts where the Muhamma- 
dan increased from 645 to 710 per mille of the total population. 
Even in areas where there is a general decline of the total population 
the Muhammadan polygamous household has increased in size and 
filled the gap left by the declining Hindu castes. The Hindus are 
declining in numbers not only in Western and Central Bengal, where 
the Muhammadan is fast filling up his gap, but also in Eastern Bengal 
where the conditions have proved so favourable to the sister com- 
munity. Fifty years hence out of ten persons in the fields or city 
lanes in Eastern Bengal eight would be Muhammadans, one would be 
a Namasudra and another person a Brahmin, Vaidya or any other 
caste. For the whole of Bengal for every one upper-caste Hindu, 
there will be six Muhammadans, and three lower-caste Hindus, a 
Mahisya, a Namasudra, a Rajbangsi or any other caste. The sudden 
expansion of social groups which are less cultured and yet which 
receive special political treatment that may under political pressure 
amount to discrimination against the more enlightened groups is full 
of portent for the culture and harmonious social intercourse of the 
whole of Northern India. 

A NATUHAI; DEFICIENCY OF FEMALES AMONG UPPER- 
CASTE HINDUS 

The chief cause of the decline of the upper Hindu classes is caste 
and marriage restriction. In the Ganges valley as we rise in the 
Hindu social scale, and the caste is further removed from the thorough- 
breds of the soil, the paucity of females increases. There are only 
776 females per 1,000 males amongst the Jats in the United Provinces. 
Among the Kayasthas who are one of the most literate and at the 
same time most decaying communities in the whole of Northern India, 
the number of females per 1,000 males is only 835. The Rajputs and 
the Brahmans show also deficiency of females, the number of females 
being 866 and 882 respectively per 1,000 males. In the Punjab the 
Brahman, Khatri, and Arora have all a low sex-ratio, viz., 822, 
819 and 865, respectively. On the other hand, the prolific Chamars 
and Pasis do not show such paucity (957) while the Muslim figure is 
900. Most of the backward castes do not show any scarcity of 
females ; some show even an excess and all are more fecund than the 
high castes. 
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The sex-proportion by selected castes in the Punjab, the United 
Provinces, Bihar and Beugal, thus supplies us with interesting clues 
as to the decay of the more important Hindu communities amongst 
whom the racial effects of this extremely small proportion of females 
at the reproductive ages are aggravated by the various barriers of 
marriage as exogamy, endogamy, hypergamy and prohibition of 
widow re-marriage would impose. 


Number of Females per 1,000 Males of All Ages. 



Indo-Gangetic Plain : 

United Provinces 

Bihar 

Bengal 

West 

Central 

1 

East 

tipper Hmdu Castes : 






Kayastha 

802 

819 

: 925 

921 

901 

Brahman 

789 

894 

i 934 

9G4 

847 

Bajpat 

780 

850 

1 

i 899 

905 

Not important 

Lower Hindu Castes : 






Chamar 

882 

992 

1019 

1100 

Not given 

Dom 

899 

954 

940 

I Not given 

1 965 

! 


The effect of the regional factor is obvious. Generally speaking, 
the sex ratio is greater in the lower than in the higher Hindu 
castes and higher in the same caste as we advance towards less arid 
conditions. The same tendency is noticeable among the Muslim castes 
where also the sex ratio is high but nothing so high as in the case of 
the lower Hindu castes. The Muhammadan sex ratio tends to increase 
as we proceed eastwards where he is mainly converted from the latter. 


Number of Females per 1,000 Males of All Ages in Muslim Castes 



United Provinces. 

Bengal. 

Sayid 

900 

888 

Julaba 

919 

916 


If we also take into consideration widespread and important 
castes from each of the three Provinces, who are, however, absent in 
others, the general tendency of an increase in the sex ratio, as we 
proceed from west to east, is corroborated. 
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Number of Females per 1,000 Males of All Ages 


Uniied Provinces : 

Jiits ... ... ... ,,, y7() 

Gujars ... ... .. ... 786 

Tagas ... ... ... ... 805 

Pasis ... ... ... ... 057 

Ahirs ... ... ... ... 895 

Kurmis ... ... ... ... 918 

Bihar : 

Koeri ... ... ... ... 967 

Teli ... ... ... ... 993 

Santal ... ... ... ... 1,003 

Goala .. ... ... ... 957 

Bengal : 

Bauri ... ... ... ... 1,017 

Mahisya ... ... ... ... 952 

Namasudra ... ... ... 964 


The paucity of females among the upper-class Hindu seems to be 
due to an age-long process of evolution in which families and stocks 
which bred more males had higher survival values. Climatic and 
dietetic factors may have also some influence on the sex ratio. As we 
proceed from east to west, arid conditions increase and sex ratio also be- 
comes lower. Deliberate or unconscious neglect of girl-babies is also 
responsible to some extent for an insufficiency of females, while 
large maternal mortality also explains the low sex ratio in later 
life. 

DYSGBNIC marital REGULATIONS 

But social customs and usages have aggravated the natural 
danger from a low sex ratio. As we proceed from Bengal towards 
the west the social regulations which limit the circle within which a 
person must marry, those which expand the circle within which the 
person must not marry and a third set of regulations which prevent 
widow remarriage become more- and more rigid and inconvenient. 

Hypergamy adds further to the difficulties of the social situation 
by restricting the marriage group and establishing the custom of dowry 
among all castes of good social standing, the Brahmans, Eajputs, 
Vaishyas and Kayasthas in particular. The custom of marriage 
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dowry is responsible for a considerable amount of agricultural indebted- 
ness, for the neglect of girl infants, postponement of marriage and even 
other evils and is a most glaring example of a false biological evolu- 
tion in castes which have a low sex ratio. 

The net result is that in the United Provinces 450 to 475 per 
1,000 females are married and about one-fifth of the females in a 
Upper Hindu caste do not bear children. The number of widows per 
1,000 females is as high as 216, 218 and 182 respectively among such 
castes as Brahmans, Kajputs and Kayasthas. Amongst the Muhamma- 
dans, Pasis and Chamars the number is only 123, 128 and 130 
respectively. 

Marital Condition of 1,000 Females (all ages) of some of the 
Upper and Lower-caste Hindu and Muhammadans 
in the United Procinecs. 



Married ; Unmarried 

Widowed 

Hindus 

j 


( Brahman 

■ITS j nil 

210 

1 

1 Rajput 

49-i 1 ni',1 

189 

Upper Class { 

1 


1 Kayastha 

j 

418 : ;j70 

182 

{ Kurmi 

57ti 254 

170 

f Cha Qiar 

1 

5(;3 i aoi 

130 

1 

Lower Class ^ Ahir 

1 1 

559 293 

148 

[ Pasi 

508 3(j4 

128 

Muhammadans ... 

529 j 348 

I ! 

123 


The large proportion of widows among the higher castes, the post- 
ponement of marriage or the disparity of the ages of the married couple 
due to the increase of the bride-price among many castes, high or low, 
on account of economic stress coupled with infant marriage which 
means more widows foretell racial suicide. 

Among the upper castes the paucity of females is increasing from 
decade to decade throughout Northern India and yet endogamy which 
perpetuates this trait is being maintained. Hindu orthodoxy now 
stultifies itself through a self-immolation of the race. Endogamy, 
hypergamy and internal differentiation and special grading of castes and 
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groups might have been necessary amid a welter of diversity of folks 
and cultures in the Upper Ganges region which lay on the high road of 
migration of peoples from the north-west. But at present these 
practices have become dysgenic. These now threaten a complete 
swamping of the upper-class Hindus by the Chamars, Ahirs, Basis, 
Lodhs, Santals, Namasudras and Rajbangsis and by the Muslims, and 
yet the upper-class Hindus of the United Provinces who are now being 
driven to the wall, were the torch-bearers of the culture of Aryavarta, 
of Upanishadic mysticism and Buddhism, of medieval Smriti and 
popular Bhakti cult. 


SOCIAL TIEFORM ver.iUS POLITICS 

A wide-minded programme of social reform which will include 
inter-caste marriage affording a basis for a more eugenic selection, 
widow remarriage and the abolition of hypergamy, dowry and bride 
p-urchase, as well as of regional, sectional and other barriers to inter- 
marriage within the castes must sooner or later be forced upon the 
Hindus if they want to live. Political and economic power is to-day 
largely a matter of mere numbers. In the class struggle of the future 
the long accustomed aversion of the upper-caste Hindus for manual 
labour and their dwindling strength will become serious handicaps. In 
the economics of the fields, the Rajputs of the U. P. have in recent 
years lost a considerable area of land, while the Lodhs, Muraos, 
Chamars and Basis have all gained considerably as they certainly 
deserve in spite of certain differential treatment meted out to them by 
the upper-class Hindu landlords aud money-lenders. The Rajputs 
have lost not by a defeat 'in arms, but through an invasion by other 
castes and communities which have multiplied because of their 
freedom from dysgenic customs and practices. The Brahman and the 
Thakui who own good landed property but disdain to drive the plough 
are going down in face of the unequal economic competition of lower 
agricultural castes who are proving superior in land utilisation and 
whose very numbers will in future add to their economic and political 
advantage. There is not the least possibility of saving Hindu culture 
and polity from the onslaught of economic and political trends unless 
the Hindu society musters courage and foresight as of old in over- 
hauling the caste and marriage restrictions which have obviously 
outlived their usefulness and now threaten the suicide of the 41ite of 
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the Hindu communities. More than the expansion of marriage 
groupings and liberal laws of marriage, there is the imperative neces- 
sity of social, political and religious movements which will bridge the 
gulf between the elite and the depressed, between the Haves and the 
Have-nots, so that our political life in the future may be less embittered 
by rivalry and softened by the intimacies of social intercourse. The 
communal antagonisms and class struggle which the new Constitution 
is bringing in its wake must have to be healed by social reform and 
mass education. These, for some decades, must supplement politics if 
politics is to unite and integrate and not divide and segregate us in 
rival camps. Let our young men take the leading part in educating 
and organising public opinion to the urgency of a constructive policy 
and country- wide campaign of social reform, amelioration and educa- 
tion. 

Lucknow. 



EARLY INDO-PERSIAN LITERATURE 
AND AMlR KHUSRAV 

ANILCHANDRA BANEEJEE, M.A. 


D UEINGf the six centuries of Muhammadan supremacy in India, this 
country contributed two great elements to the growth of human 
civilisation, namely, Indo-Muhammadan Art and Indo-Persian 
literature. The Muhammadan rulers of India were sometimes illiterate, 
and sometimes half-educated ; almost all of them cared over everything 
else for the wild joy of hunting and the frenzied glory of war. They 
devastated fertile plains and burnt rich cities ; they blinded their 
relatives and crushed their enemies under the feet of elephants. This 
aspect of their character, which runs through the entire course of 
medieval Indian history and provides us with a central structure in a 
world of disintegrating atoms, is undoubtedly crude and shocking ; but 
it stands in strange and almost incoherent contrast to the remarkable 
fact that these very rulers were, with few exceptions, great lovers of 
beauty, both in marble and in verse. ' They built beautiful structures 
in which they could offer their prayers. They loved to live in exquisite 
palaces and to construct glorious tombs in which their mortal remains 
could be deposited. They wanted their victories in love and war to be 
sung by the best writers of their age, and during the intervals of their 
arduous work and drinking bouts they loved to hear sweet Persian 
lyrics and Urdu ghazels. It is difficult for us to penetrate into the 
gloomy and mysterious atmosphere of that half-forgotten age, and to 
appreciate the furious ecstasy of life which these strange men enjoyed 
so much. From the historian’s point of view, we must be grateful to 
them for the splendid heritage of art and literature which they have 

left for us. 

Scholars and amateurs alike have long since interested themselves 
in Indo-Muhammadan Art ; and though much more work must be done 


1 Cf for instance, the remarks of Sir John Marshall in The Cambridge History of 
India IVol HI PP. 669-70) : “ That they (».e., the Muhammadan conquerors ol India) were 
brutal eghters without any of the chivalry, for example, of the Rajputs, and that they were 

canable of acts’ of savagery and gross intemperance, may be conceded. But these did not 

nrLlnde them ..froni participating in the prevalent culture and arts of Islain though 

^Im-ud-din slaughtered thousands of Mongols in cold blood at Delhi, he was the author of 
buildings of unexampled grace and nobility.” 


3 
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before we shall be in a position to appreciate the full significance and 
value of this absorbing branch of the cultural history of India, yet the 
importance of the subject has already been recognised. Unfortunately 
enough, the same remark cannot be applied to the case of Indo- 
Persian literature. Lovers of Persian literature concern themselves 
mostly with the ‘ genuine products of Shiraz and Ispahan ’ and do not 
care to waste their attention on what they usually consider to be ‘ a 
spurious imitation ’ fostered by ambitious princes and greedy court-poets 
in the soil of India. A recognised authority on the subject assures us 
that “ Persian literature produced in India has not, as a rule, the real 
Persian flavour, ....which belongs to the indigenous product.” ^ This 
attitude being almost universal, the true worth of Indo-Persian litera- 
ture has not yet been appreciated. I am not a competent judge of the 
literary value of Persian works produced by Indian writers. But it is 
probably not incorrect to say that some at least of the very large 
number of Persian poets who lived and wrote in India during the long 
period of Muhammadan rule, produced works of real beauty and left 
a deep impress upon Persian literature in general. .Writers on the 
history of Persian literature have hitherto done scant justice to this 
subject by treating it merely as a branch of Islamic literary culture. 
But the subject is important enough to demand separate and indepen- 
dent treatment. It ought to be studied not as an offshoot of Persian 
genius thrown by the caprice of historical evolution into an alien land, 
but as an original product with an individuality all its own. Indo- 
Persian literature can be properly understood and appreciated only 
with reference to the peculiarities of the land of its birth as well as the 
history of the age in which it grew, just as American literature can be 
explained only on the hypothesis that it is a genuine product condi- 
tioned hy the social and economic environment amidst which it 
develops. 

My present purpose, however, is not to deal with the literary 
value of the works of the Indo-Muhammadan poets, but to point out 
their significance from the historical point of view. For the reconstruc- 
tion of the history of India during the long period of Muhammadan 
supremacy it is imperatively necessary to utilise the historical and 
poetical works written by court-poets and contemporary observers. In 
India literature has often flourished under the fostering care and 

1 Browne, Persian Literature under the Tartar Dominion, p. 107. 
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patronage of kings and princes. The chief care of the poets was to 
irarnortalise the names of their patrons. This remark applies 
generally to the Sanskrit poets of old, to the bards of medieval 
Rajputana, as well as to the court-poets of the Muhammadan rulers 
of India. Every historian knows that it is wrong to regard these 
high-sounding panegyrics as altogether worthless. On the other 
hand, in many cases they are of great historical importance. Not 
unoften they describe in detail, or refer to, previous or contemporary 
historical incidents. Though the stories as narrated by ihem are 
often exaggerated or even falsified, yet almost always we can check 
tlieir veracity by referring to other sources of information. On the 
whole, the poetical versions of the ‘ superhuman exploits ’ of the 
kings and princes of that age are very often of immense value for 
supplementing the historical data necessary to construct the medieval 
period of our national history. 

From a broader point of view, the historical value of the works 
ofthe Indo-Muhammadan writers is perhaps greater still, because they 
present to us the picture of an age which played so vital a part in the 
long history of this country, an age which, unfortunately, lack of 
historical materials prevents us from interpreting correctly. The days 
of Akbar and Aurangzib seem to belong to the present, but how much 
do we know about the life of the average man when the Great 
Mughals dominated over the whole of India ? How much, indeed, do 
we know about the social and economic problems with which leaders 
of state and of society had to deal ? If such is the case with the 
history of a period so near to that of our own, what can we say of 
remote Sind which succumbed to the Arabs in the eighth century, of 
the political and economic reaction to the invasions and rule of the 
Ghaznavides in Northern and Western India, of the great train of 
revolutionary changes which converted more than half the population 
of Bengal into Islam, and of the epic of the establishment of Turkish 
supremacy in the far off Deccan ? Historical works, legends, inscrip- 
tions, coins, monuments— all these give us naked records of political 
events, of battles and victories, of great men and great achievements. 
We construct an almanac of facts, and mistake it for history. We 
scarcely know anything definite about the mutual reaction of the 
religion of the land and the intruding creed ; about the great social 
transformation by which the descendants of Aryans, Dravidians, 
Mongolians, Sakas and Huns came to live side by side, in economic 
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stability and religious understanding, with Arabs, Turks and Afghans ; 
about the huge process of readjustment in all aspects of life which 
must have been necessitated by the overthrow of one politico-religious 
orthodoxy by another. We do not know how, and through how many 
halting stages, the conqueror and the conquered came to form the one 
nation which we see to day. And unless we know these facts, unless 
we catch the spirit which conditioned these vast upheavals, we cannot 
explain the history of our country during the six long centuries of 
Muhammadan supremacy, and we cannot discover how the strange 
present emerged from the shadowy past. 

The poetical works of the Indo-Muhammadan writers may give us 
a glimpse into the life of the age in which they were written. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that it would be vain to expect from 
them direct and complete details about the religious, social and econo- 
mic forces of those days. Poets then loved to deal mostly with the 
unprincipled quarrels of the great, and to them history was nothing 
but an entertaining combination of hero-worship and romance. Never- 
theless, they had to keep the country in the background and to give 
incidental references to the environment in which they themselves as 
well as their heroes and heroines moved. It is only by a painful 
process of collecting apparently trivial details, of registering vague 
impressions and of reconciling the scanty data with our previous know- 
ledge of the political history of the age, that we can arrive at a neces- 
sarily incomplete, but very valuable, conclusion about the life which 
the ancestors of Hindus and Muhammadans were living at that time. 
The process which would be useful in this sphere of study is not 
unlike that by which the Homeric epics have been utilised for purposes 
of historical reconstruction. In Europe medieval songs and ballads 
have been exploited to the fullest extent for writing social and econo- 
mic history. In our own country scholars have surveyed the entire 
range of Sanskrit and Pali literature in order to supplement archaeo- 
logical and numismatic data. Similar attention should now be 
directed to Indo-Persian literature, and I am sure that sincere efforts 
will be amply rewarded. 

The justification of these rather lengthy introductory remarks lies 
in the deplorable fact that the so-called Muhammadan Period of Indian 
History has not yet received its proper share of attention from scholars 
and students. For six centuries, from the eighth to the thirteenth, 
Islam tried to capture the control of the destinies of India) and when 
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‘Ala-ud-din led his triumphant army from Devagiri to Kora, it 
succeeded. For the next four centuries it remained the master of the 
country. When the Marathas and the British shook its power to its 
foundations and ultimately destroyed it, Islam had already transplanted 
itself securely in Indian soil, and the millions of its devotees had 
merged into the great Indian nation. For a thousand years in a 
thousand ways Islam had been influencing Hindu religion and culture, 
and the complex civilisation which faced the westerners in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century was a curious, but homogenous, 
com bination of the innumerable forces which had been struggling for 
supremacy, often so relentlessly, ever since the fall of Raja Dahir of 
Sind. The story of the Muhammadan rulers of India is the central 
theme of a great period of our national history and it will orient our 
national evolution for all ages to come. We have neglected it long 
enough. 

For the literary historian the Arab conquest and occupation of 
Sind is an episode of minor importance. The Arabs scarcely concerned 
themselves with anything more than the collection of taxes and the 
suppression of rebellions. The only other subject which occasionally 
engaged their attention was the spread of Islam through the sword. 
The four centuries of Arab rule in that outer fringe of Hindustan did 
not produce any remarkable artistic or literary monument. Dike 
the Roman occupation of Britain, the Arab occupation of Sind is 
interesting historically, but it is hardly very important. 

It was when the Ghaznavides established themselves in North- 
Western India in the eleventh century that this country for the first 
time became a part, both politically and culturally, of the great 
Islamic world which extended from the frontiers of France to those 
of China. The Hindu cuHure of that age, which by a strange com- 
bination of orthodoxy and adaptability had succeeded in assimilating 
the civilised Greeks and the barbarous Sakas and Huns, now came 
face to face against a virile and composite culture backed by the 
enormous military strength of the Turks. Islam was too strange and 
too strong to be submerged beneath the old faith which had already 
lost its ancient ardour and toleration, and was in many respects 
tending towards decadence. On the other hand, Hinduism, with all 
its narrowness, had too much vitality to be crushed like the Ihstitu- 
tions of Western Asia and Africa. The inevitable result was that 
the rivals came to an understanding through innumerable phases of 
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antagonism, and in this long process created the splendid structure 
known as Indo-Muhainmadan culture. 

For our present purpose it will suffice to point out that the be- 
ginnings of Indo-Persian literature are to be traced to the period of 
Ghaznavide rule in the Punjab. Lahore rivalled Ghazoin itself as a 
centre of political power. In an age when society as well as culture 
revolved round the brilliance of the court, Lahore necessarily attracted 
both ambitious nobles and rising poets. There was constant intercourse 
between Afghanistan, Persia, Transoxiana and Khorasan on one side 
and the Punjab on the other. “ Nobles and scholars migrated to the 
conquered country, settled down there, temporarily or permanently, 
and laid the first foundations of the Indo-Persian culture that was to 
find its highest perfection in the time of the Great Mughals.’’ 

It is unfortunate that vei’y few of the works of the earlier writers 
on Indo-Persian poetry have been preserved, for they must have been 
very interesting historically and even from the literary critics’ point 
of view. We come across brief extracts from their writings in some 
historical and biographical works, and naturally they are of very little 
importance as sources of information. Though this destructive pro- 
cess must have been hastened by the long period of time which has 
elapsed since the poets had done their work as well as by the inciden- 
tal disadvantages of an age which knew not the art of printing, yet 
it is perhaps not too much to hope that a careful search may still 
bring to light some at least of the literary monuments which wc now 
regard as altogether lost. 

But perhaps the greatest reason why the works of the earlier 
writers have been forgotten and ultimately lost is the great fame 
enjoyed by Amir Khusrav.i In a very literal sense he eclipsed all his 
predecessors and most of his successors. Badaoni clearly reveals 
this fact when he says that “ after the appearance of the cavalcade 
of the King of poets, the poetry of his predecessors became 
bedimmed like stars at the rise of the sun” 2' Sir Wolseley Haig 
describes Amir Khusrav as one of “ the few Indian-born writers of 
Persian verse whose works have been read and admired beyond their 
own country.”^ But we are left without doubt that among the less 
important stars there were at least some whose works deserve 

For some details about Amir Khusrav’s life and some references to his works the 
writer is indebted to Dr. 8. W. Mirza’s unpublished work on the poet, available in the 
London University Libraty. 

2 Badaoni, Text, Bib. Ind., p. 70 seq. 

3 Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 135* 
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mention. The works of Amir Khusrav’s contemporary, Amir Hasan, 
known as Hasan-i-Dihlavi, were much appreciated. Historians of 
the early Sultanate of Delhi, specially Barani, Badaoni and Firishta, 
have given us the names of numerous poets. 

It is clear, therefore, that Amir Khusrav, the accomplished 
artist, was not a pioneer in the field of Indo-Persian literature. He 
inherited a tradition and perfected it. 

According to the majority of Amir Khusrav’s biographers, he 
was a member of a clan known as Hazara-i-Dachin.^ Doubtless he 
was of Turkish origin, for here the statement of the biographers is 
supported by the poet himself. 2 We are also told that his religious 
preceptor, the saint Nizam-ud-din-Auliya, conferred upon him the 
title of ‘ Turk-ullah’ which means ‘ the soldier of God.’ 

During the first half of the thirteenth century the whole of the 
Islamic world was shaken to its very foundations by the Mughal 
leader, Chengiz Khan, whom orthodox Muhammadan historians de- 
scribe as ‘ the curse of God.’ The Mughal raids compelled many 
Muhammadan families to leave the lauds of their ancestors and to 
migrate to other countries. Many members of the Hazara-i-Lachin 
clan, whose original heme seems to have been either near Balkh •'* or 
in Kish,^ came to India during the time of the early Slave Sultans of 
Delhi and settled in this country. Among them was Amir Khusrav’s 
father, Amir Saif-ud-din Mahmud, who found employment uBder II- 
tutmish. He settled down at Patiyali,'’’ a small town in the district 
of Etah. It was in this place that Amir Khusrav was born, probably 
about 654 A.H. (1253 A.D.). 

The poet himself tells us that, in spite of his own illiteracy, 
his father was very much interested in his education and obviously 
expected him to acquire ‘ literary proficiency.’ ® On his father’s un- 
timely death he was placed under the guardianship of his maternal 
grandfather, ‘Imad-ul-Mulk, who was one of the most important 
nobles in Balban’s Court. 

It was during the strong and vigorous regime of Balban that Amir 

Khusrav made his debut as a courtier and poet. The Sultan himself 

* 

1 Jami’s Nafahat-ul-uns (Ed. Nassau Lees, Calcutta, 1869). 

2 ‘Ijaz-i-KhusravT (Nawalkishore Edition, 1876, Eisala IV, p. 97). 

3 Gulzar*i-Ibrahiin( British Museum MS., fol. 262), etc. 

4 Daulatsbah's Tazkirat ul-shu’ara (Ed., Browne), p. 238. 

5 Baverty, Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, p. 661 n. 

Badaoni, Text, Bib. Ind.t Vol. I, p. 43. 

6 Ghurrat-ul-KamaJ (India OfiBce MSS., 1186 and 1187). 
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was a patron of letters, and his example was enthusiastically followed 
by the brilliant group of nobles who adorned his court. Amir Khusrav 
started his career as a protege of ‘Ala-ud-din Kishll Khan, the Chief 
Chamberlain, and a nephew of Balban, But within a short time he 
was compelled by circumstances to transfer his allegiance to Balban’s 
younger son, Bughra Khan, then Governor of the strong fortress of 
Samana.i The poet accompanied his patron when the latter went 
with Balban to suppress the rebellion of Tughril in Bengal ; but he 
was unwilling to live in “ a marsh-ridden province, so far from bis 
relatives and friends,” and returned to Delhi. 

In Delhi Amir Khusrav attracted the attention of Balban’s 
eldest son, Muhammad Khan, who was then Governor of Multan. 
For three years he lived in Multan with his patron. It was during 
this period that he rose into prominence as a poet and began to 
acquire that fame which was destined to survive for centuries after his 
death. Tales of his elegant genius travelled even to far-off Persia, 
where Sa’di, then in his extreme old age, was the recognised master 
of Persian literature. Tradition tells us that Muhammad Khan, 
than whom there was no more enthusiastic devotee of scholarship and 
poetry in his age, invited Sa’di to come over to India and to adorn his 
court at Multan. The great poet, however, refused, on grounds of 
health, to leave his beloved Shiraz ; but he sent the Indian Prince a 
copy of a selection of his verses in his own handwriting, and expressed 
his great appreciation of the genius of Amir Khusrav.^ 

In A. H. 683 Muhammad Khan lost his life in a battle with the 
Mughals. Amir Khusrav describes the tragic campaign in a beautiful 
elegy. 3 The poet himself was captured as a prisoner, but we do not 
know how he managed to get free. 

During the early part of the reign of Kaiqubad, Amir Khusrav’s 
patron was Hatim Khan, Governor of Oudh. But after a short stay 
with him he returned to Delhi and joined the royal court. 

On the accession of Jalal-ud-din Firuz Khalji, Amir Khusrav was 
finally recognised as the poet-laureate. Being a poet himself,* the old 
Sultan was the more able to appreciate his genius. The poet was 
honoured with the rank of ‘ musliafdar and the special robe of 

' Ghurrat-ul-I?amal (India Office M88., 1186 and 1187). 

* BadaonI (Bib. Ind. Text), Vol. I, p. 130. Piriafita (Lucknow Text, 180-1) Vol. 1. 

p. 79. 

S Waat-ul-Hayat (India Office MS., 1187). 

* Badaoni, Vol. I, p. 182. Baranl, p. 197. Firishta, Lucknow Text, Vol. I, p. 89. 
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‘amarat' “ Each night,” says Barani, “Amir Khwsrav brought new 
ghazels to the assembly of the King.’’^ 

It is a sad commentary on Amir Kdmsrav’s sense of loyalty as 
a man to state that he was among the first to congratulate ‘Ala-ud-din 
Khalji on his successful murder of his uncle and benefactor. But we 
may do well to remember that he lived in an age when success 
justified everything, and that the slightest hesitation to recognise 
the de facto master of the situation was incompatible with personal 
safety. Be that as it may, Amir Khusrav hailed ‘Ala-ud-din 
as a hero who had “advanced to the throne with sword in one hand 
and gold in the other, crowning heads with the latter and severing 
them with the former.’’ ^ He therefore continued to occupy his 
position as the poet-laureate. He accompanied the Sultan during 
his victorious expedition to Chitor, and, if Badaoni is to be believed, 
he went also with Malik Kafur during the latter’s last expedition to 
the_ Deccan. 

‘Ala-ud-diu’s reign of twenty years constitutes the most important 
period in Amir Khusrav’s literary career, and, therefore, a great epoch 
in the history of ludo-Persian literature. Maturity of age accompanied 
maturity of thought, and the poet attained a perfection in expression 
as well as in technique such as had never been attained by any of his 
predecessors in India. He himself claims that his renown had spread 
from one city to another and like the sun had seized both the East and 
the West.^ 

Unlike his uncle, ‘Ala-ud-din himself was not an accomplished 
scholar and poet, but he was not less enthusiastic in extending his 
patronage to the literary men of his time. Amir Khusrav declares 
that every stone in Delhi which one would turn would disclose a 
pearl of poetry” and that from every yard of earth which one might 
dig “a fountain of ideas ” would spring forth.* Barani says, “ The 
most wonderful thing which people saw in ‘Ala-ud-din’s reign was 
the multitude of great men of all nationalities, masters of every 
science and experts in every art. The capital of Delhi, by the 
presence of these unrivalled meq of great talents, had become the 
envy of Baghdad, the rival of Cairo, and the equal of Constanti- 
nople.”'^ 


1 

2 

3 

4 


^in^iil-Futuh (British 

icha of Bakiya-i-Naklya (India Office MB., 1187, tot 320)- 
icha of Wast-ul-Hayat (India Office MS., 1187, fol. S6b seq.). 


5 p.aa* 
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About this time Amir Khusrav became a disciple of Muhammad 
Ibn Ahmed Ibu ‘Ali al-Bokharl Nizam-ud-din Auliya, one of the 
greatest saints of the Chishtiya sect, usually known by the title of 
Sultan-ul-Auliya. This great man seems to have exercised a tremen- 
dous influence on the men and women of his day. BaranI says, “ To 
the elite, as well as to the multitude, to the rich, the poor, the nobles, 
the paupers, the scholars, the ignorant, the gentle, the rough, the 
citizens, the peasants, the warriors, the freemen and the slaves, he 
gave the four-cornered cap, the ‘ miswak ’ of purification, with his 
blessings... Sultan ‘Ala-ud-din himself, with all his family, had great 
faith in the Sheikh.. As a disciple of this saint Amir Khusrav 
became a full-fledged sufi, but whether his intense religious fervour 
interfered with his growing poetical genius we do not know. 

The intrigues and disasters which followed ‘Ala-ud-din’s death 
led to an unfortunate break in Amir Khusrav’s position in the court 
as well as in his literary activities. But he was again invited to the 
court by Mubarak Khalji. Eequested by his new patron to write 
the history of his reign, he composed the beautiful mesncvi, 
Nuh-Sipihr or The Nine Skies. 

On the downfall of the Khalji Dynasty Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlaq 
ascended the throue of Delhi, and Amir Khusrav, with characteristi- 
cally courtier-like tact, hailed him as the “defender of Islam.” The 
new king must have been very graciou.s and liberal in his [latronage 
to our poet, for Firishta tells us that ^ he was “ more prosperous in 
his reign than he had been before.” Amir Khusrav died in 
A. H. 725.3 

It is altogether impossible to do justice to Amir Khusrav’s varied 
and eventful career in a running sketch of a few hundred words ; but 
I have tried to point out the boundaries within which the poet directed 
his activities in the course of a life extending over three quarters of 
a century. Since his attainment of manhood he had lived through 
the reigns of six kings, having been intimately connected with the 
courts of each of them, and having enjoyed the confidence and friend- 
ship of some of the greatest nobles of the age. The longest period 
of his life he passed in Delhi, and had the privilege of being initiated 
into the political and social mysteries which necessarily centred in the 

* P. 813 seq. 

• Pirisht*, Lucknow Te«t, Vol. I, p. 182, 

3 Op. eit., Vol. II, p. 403. 
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capital. But his personal experience about the distant provinces of 
the country was considerable indeed. He lived for three years at 
Multan, and he must have taken an active interest in the affairs of 
that frontier province which his patron controlled Having been botn 
in the district of Etah, he returned to Oudh for a short time with 
his patron Hatim Khan. He accompanied Bughra Khan to Samana 
and then to Bengal, and thus had the opportunity of surveying for 
himself the conditions prevailing in the then easternmost province of 
the Muhammadan Sultanate of Delhi. He was an eye-witness of 
‘Ala-ud-din Khalji’s attack on Chitor. And finally, Badaoni tells us 
that he accompanied Malik Kafur to the Deccan. 


Calcutta. 


{To be concluded.) 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF, CULTURAL RELA- 
TIONS BETWEEN HINDUS AND MUSLIMS 

MAULANA ZIAUDDIN 

Lecturef in Persiarit Visvahharatif Santinilcetan, 


INTRODUCTION 

A CEKTUEY or thereabout after the appearance of Muslim Turks 
in the Punjab; and before their sporadic dispersion over other 
provinces in India, a new and common language had almost come 
into existence as the first fruit of the Hindu-Muslim interchange of 
cultures — the Urdu language, the combined product of Hindi and 
Persian. It should be evident that the very creation of such a 
common medium of expression presupposes the development of a common 
social consciousness. This harmony of relations, that has been ever 
since growing in magnitude and depth, and of which the Urdu langu- 
age is only one of the many expressions, is most evidently visible 
in every shade of our mutual social and intellectual life. It has left 
its impression deep in our arts, literature and religion, and bears 
ample testimony to a genuine inter-assimilation of cultures. 

Very little, indeed, has been done so far towards the study of 
this cultural harmonization of India, j A considerable amount of 
thought had been spent in the past by Muslim humanists in solving 
the problems that the contact between the Hindus and Muslims had 
created in India, and in bringing about amicable relations between 
the two communities and creating appreciation of each other’s 
cultures. These noble efforts deserve better recognition from Indian 
scholars than has yet been given them. On the contrary the lament- 
able spectacle presents itself of the learned men of both the commu- 
nities being engaged in a campaign of exclusiveness and gloating 
in eliminating each other s contribution to our common stock of 


1 The only work d importance is the one pnbliahed by the learned MauWi Bayed 
Sulaiman of Nadwa, in Urdu, entitled, •Arab-o-Hind ke Ta'alluqat (Ilahabad, 1930), The 
commercial and cultural relations as they existed in the period just preceding and coincid- 
ing with the Miwlim conquest of India, have been dealt with in thia work in detail. 
Anther work, which I h^e net been able to procure for my use, is SoriptOfum Arabum 
ie Rebut Indkit Loci et Opuscula tnedita, Svo, Bonn, 1838. 
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culture ; while the fact is, during the whole period of Muslim rule in 
India, communal bias or bigotry was a thing absolutely unknown. 

The appearance of Turks in India was as much a phenomenon 
of Nature, as the storm that sweeps over one plain to another. It 
shook the country almost to its roots and woke the people up to newer 
realities. Whether this change was in itself good or bad, -I cannot 
judge, but the change brought about was undoubtedly very drastic. 
Its shock was only a little less than that given by the Aryan invasion 
of India. But calm always comes in the wake of a storm. Eebuild- 
ing must begin after an earthquake. Although the waters roar 
when two rivers meet, they soon calm down to the smooth beauty of 
a common flow. Did we not insist on perversely keeping up the 
memory of the shock of the two cultures, we too would be conscious 
of the essential harmony of our common flow. 

COMMERCIAL RELATIONS LEAD TO CULTURAL INTERCHANGE 

As early as about three hundred years before the Turkish inva- 
sion of India, efforts to understand and appreciate her genius were 
made by Muslims. Trade connections had existed between Arabia 
and India since very ancient times, and Arabs had colonies in India 
before the birth of Islam ; but the development of modern relations, 
with which wOi are immediately concerned, can only be traced to the 
period in which the Muslims created new centres of civilization in the 
East. Up till the time of the Kaliph Umar, India was only vaguely 
known to the Muslim world. The Arab and Persian sailors alone 
knew something about the coastal India and they were always very 
eloquent about her commercial wealth. When Umar inquired of an 
Arab sailer what he knew of India, the sailor is said to have burst out 
into a rhapsody : “ India’s rivers are pearls, her mountains rubies, her 
trees perfumes.” Umar had definitely refused to attack India as it 
was a country where Islam, as other religions, was free to be practised 

by its followers. 

The earliest definite attempt to gather information about 
India was, most probably, the one made by the next Kaliph 
‘Uthman. He deputed a certain Hakim bin Jabalah to submit 
a report on India, about 24/664 A.D. A report was prepared, entitled, 
“ Thaghar al-Hind,” t.e.. The Border-land of India. ^ There is also 


1 Islamic Culture, VoL I, No. 2, pp. 190-91, 
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enough evidence to make us believe that the Muslim merchants, in 
the beginning of the 7th century A.D., had come into contact with 
the Indian provinces bordering on Persia, and knew the Jats and the 
Meds. As these parts of India had sometimes been under Persian 
rule, there must have been established closer understanding between 
the Persians and the tribes of these parts. A king of Kabul had 
accepted Islam, before the Ghaznavide invasion, about the 3rd century 
of Hijra era. When Persia accepted Islam, this acquaintance grew 
still closer with the growth of commercial relations. Moreover, we 
must not forget that Buddhism had once prevailed in Khurasan, 
Turkistan and Persia, and had its followers in Iraq, Mosul and the 
country up to the frontiers of Syria. It must have left, in however 
vague a manner, something of the lore of India and of its love in the 
hearts of the peoples of these countries even after they had exchanged 
Buddhism for Islam. 

Even when the acquaintance was meagre the Muslims had begun 
to extol India and venerate her as the most cultured of all the 
countries in the world ; so much so, that in her praise words of the 
Prophet and his celebrated followers were cited as authority. Regard- 
ing the authenticity of such traditions there might be difference of 
opinion, but this much can be said for certain that India was 
the subject of much praise in the early sacred literature of the 
Muslims. 

The early Muslim traders found the Balhara rulers of the western 
coast of India and the Zamorin of Malabar very friendly and cordial 
towards them. They were allowed to live and build mosques in several 
places along the coast-line. These Muslims married Hindu girls which 
led to the formation of such mixed communities as the Natia in 
Konkan and the Moplas (bridegrooms) in Malabar. These people were 
highly honoured and treated better than the Nayers. We accept the 
popular tradition regarding the conversion of the Rajah Cheruman 
PeruDDflal of Kodungallur (Malabar) to Islam, and thus date the coloni- 
zation of the Muslims in India at about the time of the Prophet. The 
tradition goes that a party of Arab traders was on its way to pay a 
visit to Adam’s Peak in Ceylon. At Kannanur these traders were 
received by the Rajah Cheruman Perumal. To him the Arabs 
explained their new faith. The Rajah found Islam a simple faith 
and accepted it, and secretly went with these Arabs to Arabia. 
On his way back he died. The Muslims had obtained a letter of 
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recommendation from him. With that letter they came to India and 
were allowed to build mosques at several places. Balazuri has 
mentioned the conversion of a Hajah of N. W. India, approximately 
in the year 227/842 A.D.i Buzurg bin Shahryar and Sulaiman the 
merchant who sailed in the Indian Ocean in the 9th century A.D., 
tell us that the Indian Rajahs were particularly well-disposed towards 
the Muslims. The Zamorin had very high opinion of the Muslims. 
His order was that every fisherman should bring up one, or more, 
male children of bis family as Muslims. 

It so happens that the Muslims, somehow, had got into the 
belief that Adam, the first man and the first prophet of humanity, 
when banished from Paradise had landed in Ceylon, in India. 
All the fragrant herbs that so much abound in India were brought 
by Adam from Paradise. The stone that had the distinction of 
being first touched by his foot, after his descent into the Earth, still 
bears its mark. It is the very same stone that the Buddhists revere 
as bearing the foot-print of the Buddha. The later authors found a 
still stronger reason for the superiority of India over other countries, 
which was that, Adam being the first prophet of mankind, was 
the first to hear the words of Allah revealed to him, and he being 
at that time in India, it was India alone that could claim the pride of 
having first received the revelation of Allah on Earth. May be 'that 
was why the Prophet had once said : “ I smell the sweet breeze of 
Allah’s knowledge blowing from India.” To the common believer, 
these arguments are final and absolute proofs of the special sacredness of 
the soil of India. I am not able to trace the origin of such traditions, 
but these still form part of the common belief of most of the Muslims in 
India. Even learned and otherwise quite sensible people believe in 
the literal truth of this legend. Ibn Battuta (/79/1377 A.l).), who 
went to pay a visit to the sacred Peak, remarks: ” The blessed foot- 
print, the foot of our father Adam, is on a lofty black rock in a wide 
plateau. The blessed Foot sank into the rock far enough to leave its 
impression hollowed out. It is eleven spans long.” 2 Such arguments 
as I have related above, were put forward as most authentic proofs of 
the superiority of India to all other countries. And Muslims felt 
drawn still closer to India and loved her as their sacred land. Bor, 


1 Futuh alBuUan (Leyden), p. 446. 

2 Ibn Battuta (H. A. E. Gibb), p. 295. The Moors of Ceylon still consider the 3rd 
day of the moon very ominous, being the day on which Ada^ was expelled from heaven. 
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people do not fabricate legends unless they have strong reasons for 

doing so. 

Neither the Hindus seem to have been slow in recognising the 
Muslim Ka'bah as a temple of their own. Ka'bali had been in fact 
a cosmopolitan temple, a sort of centre of most of the religions then 
prevailing in and around Arabia. .We should not be tlierefore aston- 
ished to hear, however improbable it may sound, that : 


“ The Hindu Pandits assert that Siva and his spouse, under the 
forms and names of Kapot-Eshvara (pigeon god) and Kapoiisi, dwelt 

at Meccah Some authors declare that in Muhammad’s time, 

among the idols of the Meccah Pantheon, was a pigeon carved in wood 
and above it another, which ‘All, mounting upon the Prophet’s shoulder, 
pulled down...” 

‘‘Furthermore, Wilford (As. Soc., Vols. Ill and IV) makes the 
Hindus declare that the black stone at Mahshcsha, or Mokshasthdna 
(Meccah) was an incarnation of Moksheshwara, an incarnation of Siva, 
who with his consort visited Al-Hijaz.” ^ 

Muslim travellers and authors have recorded their opinions and 
experiences of the conditions then prevailing in the country. The 
first history of Sind, the Chach-Ndmah, written originally in Arabic, 
is the first book of history that we know of with a province of India 
for its subject. Next in importance is the author Ibn-khurdadbih who 
wrote his work in 230/845 A.D. As a work on historical topography, 
it has been often quoted by most of the later authors. Another im- 
portant author is Abu-Zaid (916 A.D.), who has recorded Sulaiman 
the merchant’s account of his voyage to India and China (851 A.D.). 
It is a collection of important impressions and details about India. 
Another author of greater worth is Abu Zaid al-Baiyji (322/934 A.D.), 
who has also been largely quoted by later authors. Still others, like 
Ibn Rastah (290/903 A. D.), Abu Half (331/943 A. D.), Astakhri 
(340/951 A. D.), Mas’udi (303/945 A. D.), Mutahhar bin Tahir, 
Alberunl (400/999 A.D.), Ibn Battuta (779/^43 A.D.), and Hamdullah 
Mustaufi and others, of later periods, have htt most valuable records 
of the historical, commercial, geographical and social conditions of tlie 
India of their days. 

The Abbaside or Saracenic culture was mainly a product of 
Semitic and Indo-Aryan cultures. While the outer forms of this 


1 Burton’s Pilgrimage to AkMadinah, Vol. II, pp, 174, 301. 
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culture were Semitic and Persian, in the matter of scientific know- 
ledge, Medicine, Astronomy, Chemistry, etc., as well as in Philo- 
sophy, its sources were at first mainly Indian and then Greek. After 
the conquest of Sind, with the flow of the material wealth of India 
towards Iraq, went also the spiritual wealth of this country. Among 
the universities of India, Taxila must have been occasionally visited by 
Muslim students. Kashmir had been a great centre of culture and 
was frequented by the Buddhist students from Persia. The contribu- 
tion that the Barmakis made to the Abbaside culture was undoubtedly 
great. The importance they had in their period, as the ministers of 
law and justice, and also as the torch-bearers of culture, was un- 
rivalled by any other Persian or Arab dynasty. The Barmakis had 
been lately converted from Buddhism to Islam, and were mainly 
responsible for establishing cultural relations with India. 

When the Muslims conquered Sind in 89/707 A.D., they found 
the-country divided between the Buddhists and the Brahmin rulers. 
A great religious upheaval was going on in the south and the country 
was in a ferment. The Brahmins were fast getting the better of the 
Buddhists. In the conflict between the Indian rulers and the Arabs, 
the Buddhists decided to join hands with the Muslims, and thus helped 
them a great deal in conquering Sind. In the Hindus (taking them 
generally), the Muslims at once discovered the people of the revealed 
Book, that is to say, they were not pure heretics ; on the contrary, 
they believed in God and ‘possessed divine revelations Abul Qasim 
announced this fact as soon as he conquered a part of Sind. “ The 
idol-temples of the Hindus,” he declared, “are like the churches of the 
Christians and the Jews and the altars of the Magians.”* Thus, the 
friendly relations between the Hindus and the Muslims, during the 
Arab rule in Sind, were mainly due to the fact that the Arabs, unlike 
the Turks, were far from being fanatica,! and were even compromising 
in their attitude towards the Hindus. 

“ It should be noted here, ” says Muir, “ that in India there was 
an altogether new departure in the treatment of the subject races. 

Temples were left standing and Iheir worship not disallowed As Weil 

remarks — ‘ It no longer was a holy war with the view, that is to say, 
of the conversion of the heathen. That object was now dropped. Side 


1 Balazuri, p. 439. 
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by side tvith Allah, idols might be worshipped And thuB under 

Muhammadan rule, India remained largely a pagan land. ” ^ 

Von Kremer observes: “ The customary honour and deference due 
to the Brahmins and the 3 per cent, share in the land revenues was 

maintained. ‘ Build temples, traffic with the Muhammadans, live 

without any fear and strive to better youi’selves in every way possible,' 
was the law in Abul Qasim’s days and later.” ^ 

Abul Qasim had the order from the Kaliph Hajjaj : “ Permission 
is given to Hindus to worship their own gods. Nobody must he 
forbidden or prevented from following his own religion. They may 
live in their houses in whatever manner they like.” It is easy to believe 
that under such conditions both the communities must have become, to 
a great extent, tolerant towards each other which made their cultural 
adjustment possible. But Sind was not the only province where the 
social relations between the two communities were definitely amicable. 
Muslims were diffused all along the coast-line among the trading castes 
of the Hindus. According to the statements made by Muslim 
travellers and historians, the Hindus, and particularly their Buddhist 
community, took much interest in tlie Muslims and their religion. 
Buzurg bin Shahryar, the personal witness of the conditions of the 
coastal India in the 9th century, observes: ‘ The bikur (/.e., the 
bhikshus, the Buddhists), are a sect that belongs to Ce5don. They love 
the Muslims and are extremely iv ell-disposed towards them.” ^ The 
author states that these Bhikshus had once sent a representative of 
theirs to Arabia to enquire about the particulars of the new faith of 
the Arabs. This man reached Arabia in Umar’s time. On his way 
back he died at Makran. It was his companion who reached Ceylon 
safely and informed the people of what he had seen in Arabia. He 
told them that the Kaliph of the Muslims lived a simple life and had 
most unassuming manners, etc. “ That is why,” says the author, 
“ they have so mueh sympathy for the Muslims and are so much 
friendly with them.” ^ Sulaiman the merchant (851 A.D.) says: 
“ There does not exist among rulers a prince who likes the Arabs 
more than Balhara, and his subjects follow his example.-' 

I The Caliphate, its Rise, Decline, and Fall (Muir), pp. 354-65. Italics are mine. 

* Islamic Culture, Vol. I, No. 2, p. 205. 

3 Aja'ib al-Hind (ed. P. A. Von der Lith), p. 156. 

f Ibid, p. 157. 

“ Voyage du Suleyman (Paris), p. 49. The History of Medievel India, by Ishwari 
Prasnad, pp. 62-63, * 
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AstaWirl came to India in 951 A.D. His geographical work 
contains descriptions of India. This author was the first to prepare 
a map of Sind, the first map of a province of India. By the time he 
came to India, Muslim colonies, that is, the Hindu-Muslim centres of 
trade, had grown into important commercial towns. In these towns, 
as Muslim authors inform us, the social intercourse between the com- 
munities was tending towards the harmony of their manners and 
customs. What is particularly marked by these authors is that the 
Hindus and the native converts dress like Muslims and speak their 
language. About the inhabitants of Mansurah (Bhakhar), AstaWiri 
writes : “ They are Muslim by faith and affect the dress of the people 
of Iraq. They and the natives speak Arabic and Persian. Similarly, 
the people of Multan and its neighbourhood dress like the Iraqians.” 
Ibn Hauqal’s account agrees with this. He says about Multan : 
“ Here the dress of the Hindus and the Muslims is the same ; they 

keep their hair long in the same fashion ; and in Mansurah and 

Multan, as well as in the neighbhourhood of these towns, they speak 
Arabic and Sindhi. People of Makran speak Makrani and Persian.^ 
Bashsharl observes: “ Persian and Arabic are understood in Sindh.” ^ 
Hamdullah Mustaufi staies: The people of Sind for the most part 

speak the Persian language.”^ The same author mentions in connec- 
tion with Daibal : “ Sindhi and Arabic are the languages spoken 
here.” Astakhri and Ibn Hauqal state that everywhere in the 
Hindu states Muslims have domiciled and built mosques for their 
worship. Sulaiman the merchant records about Ceylon : “ There are 
in Ceylon many followers of different religions, the Magians and others. 
The Rajah of Ceylon permits every sect to practise its own religion.* 
Mas'udi writes of the King of Gujrat : “ In his kingdom Islam is 
respected and protected, in all parts rise the domes of beautiful 
mosgues , where Muslims worship. 

It is evident that all these centres of trade were also the centres of 
the exchange of cultures. The most celebrated of these were in 
Qasdar (Khuzdar), Daibal, Broach, Mahfuzah, Cambay, Sindhan, Chaul 
Mansurah, Jandaur, Sopara and Benares. The Muslims that domiciled 
in these towns were mostly Arabs by race. They mixed up completely 
with the natives of the country, and within a few centuries ^ere 


1 Ibn Hauqal (de Goeje), p. 232. 

2 Ahsan ut-Taqds%m, p. 482. 

3 Ibid, p. 481, 

4 Voyage du Merchant Sulaymdn (Paris), p. 119. 
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changed beyond recognition. Their manners and customs were more 
like the Hindus. This hybrid group spread all over south India. A 
class among them worshipped ‘All as an avatara of Shiva. 

As this interchange of cultures increased with the rapid growth of 
commercial relations, the Indians and Arabs learnt to love and 
appreciate each other, and encouraged mutual enquiries into each 
other’s religion. For instance, Mas'udi says: “The Rajah of 
Cambay liked religious discourses and exchanged ideas with Muslims 
and other people who happened to vi.sit his place.’’ ’ Similarly Buzurg 
bin Shahryar relates that the Rajah Mahrug of Al-Ra (Alor), whose 
tenitory lay between upper and lower Kashmir, had written to the 
chief of Mansurah that he would like to have a ]>erson with him who 
could explain to him the tenets of Islam in the ‘ Indian ’ language. 
The chief of Mansurah sent an able j)erson named ‘Abdullah who 
^ stayed with the Rajah of Alor for three years. He translated the 
^ Qu’ran into Hindi for him. The Rajah heard the translation read to 
him every day and used to feel much inspired by the recitation. ^ 
Such had to be the result of the direct social contact that had grown 
between them. When the Hindus visited the Muslim countries the 
social contact between them assumed more interesting and cordial 
form. Sulaiman the merchant observes: “The Hindus visit Sairaf 
(a port on the coast of ‘Iraq), and when any Arab merchant invites 
them to a feast, their number often approaches or exceeds a hundred. 
But the food of each of them is required to be served on separate 
plates, as none of them would share the same jdate with another.” 

It is about such Hindus that Buzurg bin Shahryar remarks: “ They 
speak colloquial Arabic with such ease and grace that our learned 
Maulavis look at them in dumb astonishment.” “ They are,” he says, 
“ mostly Sindhis, Multanis aud Gujratis, who have had dealings in 
these countries from time immemorial.”* Through these commercial 
relations India was brought closer to Muslim countries, and the 
appreciation of her religious and intellectual attainments made pos- 
sible. The Arab and Persian sailors brought back to their countries, 
with their merchandise, rare appreciation of India, of her sciences 
and arts. 


1 Muruj.itz-Zahnh (Paris), Vo). 1, pp. 253-54. 

2 ‘Aja'ib aUHmd (ed. P. A. Von der Lith), pp. 2-3. 

3 Voyage du Merchund Ara5. .. (Ferrand). p. 138. 

^ 'Ajd'ib al-Hind, p. 147, 
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On the other side, the worldwide fame of the intellectual liberal- 
ism of the Abbaside court attracted the Hindu Pandits, who appeared 
there to display their unrivalled skill in medicine and astronomy. 
There existed a very keen desire on the side of the Muslims to fathom 
the mysterious depths of the intellectual India, the real, thinking and 
creative India. A genuine attraction for, and a close affinity with, 
the Indian mind were fast developing. Muslim travellers, scholars, 
historians and geographers were pouring into India, aflame with the 
curiosity of a young growing nation for knowledge, to study and 
master their respective subjects of interest. Yahya the Barmaki, the | 
minister of Harun ar-Itashid, had deputed a person to submit a report i 
on the different schools of religion in India, and also on the medical > 
plants found in India alone. Ibn an-Nadim claims to have seen a 
copy of this report, written in AlkindT’s hand and dated 349 A.H. 
Ibn an-Nadim says it contained descriptions of the idol-temples of 
Mahanagar, the capital of the kingdom of Vallabha Ray, and a de- 
scription of the temples in Multan, and also of other well-known places 
of worship in India. It also contained a description of the leading 
sects. The author gives a gist of the book. The sects that have been 
dealt with in this sketch are: the Mahakaliyyah; the Adit-Bhaktiyyah ; 
the Chandra-Bhaktiyyah (the Bakrantiyyah ?), a sect the followers 
of which kept themselves in chains, shaved their heads and beard and 
wore only a short loin-cloth ; the Ganga-yatriyyah, the Eajpiitiyyah ; 
and a sect that kept long hair, did not drink wine nor mixed with 
women. ‘ 

Keeping in view the social conditions then prevailing in Sindh, 
with the Muslim element scattered all over, the intermingling of 
social manners and languages always going on, we can picture to 
ourselves the eager interest which both the communities must have 
had for the spiritual and intellectual depths of each other’s faith. 
This eagerness could only be satisfied through constant intercourse 
and close observation of each other’s life. ,We are told that a certain 
Indian Rajah wrote to Harun ar-Rashid, desiring to know the import of 
Islam, and requested him to send a Muslim scholar who could discuss 
his views with the Rajah’s Pandits. Another version of the story 
has it that it was at the instigation of a Buddhist priest that the 
Rajah called for a Muslim scholar to argue with the former. This 


1 FibrUt, pp. 346-349 ; ‘Arah-o-Hind he Ta'alluqat,’ pp. 206-207. 
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is equally probable. However, the scholar who came to India proved 
to be no match for the skilled Buddhist logician. With the 
Muslim debater, the final authority was the Qur’an and the traditions 
of the holy Prophet, both of which the Buddhist opponent refused 
to accept. This led to another debate, in which the Muslim debater 
would have most surely won, as the story asserts, had not the 
Buddhists played the nasty trick of poisoning the Muslim, thus effect- 
ively preventing him from pursuing his advantage. Still other 
debates are reported to have taken place occasionally among the 
Muslims and the Hindus.^ 


Santiniketan. 


{To be concluded) 


1 Arab-o-Hind Ke Ta'alluqdi. 
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CjNCE the present advance of Japanese commodities in the markets 
^ of the world commenced in the beginning of 1932, the question 
of Japanese competition has occupied quite an important proportion of 
space in the world’s Press. Outcries such as “the Menace of Japanese 
Competition,” “Japanese Dumping,” “New Yellow Peril,” etc., are 
being raised in all parts of the world. There are two categories of 
people who accuse Japan of “ Unfair Competition.” One contains 
those who, being ignorant of facts, really believe so. The other is 
composed of those who prefer to ignore the facts for motives of self- 
interest. It is the people belonging to the latter who carry out a 
strong propaganda by making a sensational appeal to public opinion , 
in order to create purposely an impression that Japanese competition 
is going to ruin the world’s industrial organization and force its 
civilization down to a lower level. These accusations are mainly based 
on three grounds : — 

Firstly, the employment of cheap labour ” 

Secondly, the depreciation of the Currency by a deliberate action of the Govern- 
ment. 

Thirdly, Government’s grant of bounties and subsidies. 

There is no justification whatever for any of these charges. I 
will deal with the first two items in length later on. As to the 
third, there is practically no Government grant in the form of 
subsidy or bounty, except in the case of “ Shipping.” Here I will quote 
a chapter under the sub-heading of “Government Assistance” in the 
Official Eeport of 1933 of the British Trade Commissioner in Tokyo 
on the subject of “Economic Condition in Japan,” which says;— 

“ Reports received here from almost all parts of the world show that exaggerated 
opinious are current abroad as to the nature and extent of Japanese Government 
assistance to trade. It has lately been alleged, for instance, that * the Government is 
subsidizing the major industries of Japan in order to keep her workers employed.’ 

Such statements are quite unfounded It (the total of subsidies granted to private 

industry, exclusive of agriculture, fisheries, etc.) is not a large sum, and it is clear 
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that the direct pecnniary advantage, when spread over the whole of industry and trade, 

is insignificant 

It is true that Government pays subsidies to Shipping Companies. 
Strictly speaking, however, these cannot be called subsidies at all, for 
a part of them is paid in compensation for the obligations, mail-carrying 
for instance, which Government imposes on Shipping Companies. 
Besides, Japan is not alone in granting State subventions. The 
following shipping subsidies are granted by leading maritime nations : — 


Japan 

9,759.965 

Index No. 

100 

Great Britain ^928,800 at par 

9,068,099 

93 

France Frs. 271,203,000 at par 

21,317.639 

218 

Italy Lire 254,000,000 at par 

37,381,204 

383 

U. S. A. $28,300,000 at par 

66,474,866 

582 

All these figures are based on 

exchange at par. If the current 

rates of 

exchange are taken, Japanese 

subsidies would be much less actually. 


There has also been a colossal exaggeration of the quantitative 
importance of Japanese trade from the standpoint of the aggregate 
international trade of the world. According to an official report of 
the League of Nations, the Japanese exports during three years from 
1929 to 1931 were about 2’9% of the total World Export Trade 
against British 10'7% and U. S. A. 15’6% In 1929. No official 
figures of the League of Nations are since available, but as estimated 
by Prof. Gregory of the London University, one of the most eminent 
economists to-day, the Japanese Export Trade for 1933 increased to 
somewhere between G and 7 % of the aggregate export trade of the 
world. It is a startling improvement, but certainly not so startling 
that the whole world should get panic-stricken. Even to-day, British 
and American Trade is far more important than Japanese quantita- 
tively. However, this increase in trade was really a remarkable 
success on the part of Japan particularly when it was made during 
a period of intense depression. 

This admirable success was undoubtedly due to the cheapness of 
Japanese goods. However, it must be clearly understood, that this 
cheapness was not due to dumping. Japanese Industry has never 
exported its products at prices below cost. The truth of this statement 
is clearly borne out by the good showing made by those Japanese indus- 
trial concerns who manufacture export goods, their profits far 
exceeding those of other industries. 
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There are good, substantial reasons for Japan being able to keep 
her cost of production lower than that of any other industrial nation 
of the world. 

Now let me examine what these reasons are with the object of 
dispelling the wrong impression created by such propaganda and of 
enlightening those who are not acquainted with the actual conditions 
which exist in Japan. I will explain firstly how Japan has been able 
to overcome the handicaps and disadvantages, which a young industrial 
nation like her was inevitably confronted with, and secondly, there 
are many advantages which Japan possesses as an industrial nation 
and what these advantages are. 

I will now deal with the main items of these disadvantages, 
which had considerably hindered the development of our industry. 
Firstly, the insuflSciency of capital available and its high interest rate. 
Secondly, we had to depend for the supply of machinery and other 
factory equipment upon the importation from foreign countries, which 
necessarily meant a much heavier capital outlay for our industry as 
compared with that of Western countries. This handicap was made 
doubly burdensome on account of the scantiness of capital and a very 
high rate of interest. Thirdly, the inferior technique of our engineeis 
and the inefficiency of our workers due to lack of necessary training 
were also serious handicaps. Fourthly, poor natural resources with 
practically no raw materials required for modern industries and finally, 
the land being so limited with no colonies of our own as domestic 
markets provided but a very limited outlet for our goods and conse- 
quently mass production such as practised in America was impossible. 

To give you an idea as to how burdensome the first two of the 
handicaps wei'e, I quote the comparative costs, in terms of gold 
Dollar, of installation of one spindle and that of one loom in Japan, 
England, America and Germany for the Cotton Industry before the 
War as estimated by Mr. Graham Clarke, the American Trade 
Commissioner then in Japan. 

For one Spiadle. For one Loom. 


Japan 

England 

America 

Germany 


$ 

$ 

25-00 

400-00 

7-91 

175-00 

11-00 

246-00 

13-00 

238*00 


The cost of installing a spindle in J apan was thus about thrice as much 
as that in England, and twice as much as that in U. S, A, while the 
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installation of one loom cost us more than double that of England. 
According to the calculation of a well-known Japanese economist the 
fixed capital outlay required for a cotton mill in Japan was thrice as 
much as that of England before the War and twice as much even after 
the War, Moreover the interest rate on capital in Japan was before 
the War at least 3% higher and even after the War until recent years 
2% higher than it was in England. You can easily imagine how 
adversely these items affected our Cotton Industry and added to the 
cost of production. 

However, we have at last succeeded in emancipating ourselves 
definitely from the burden of heavy capital outlay, which was really 
one of the root causes for retarding our industrial progress. Firstly, 
we have become able to manufacture our own machinery with equal, 
in many cases distinctly superior, efficiency at a cost much lower than 
the importing cost of foreign-made machinery. Secondly, the 
recent world tendency for lower rate of interest, has made capital 
available in Japan almost at the same rate of interest as in Western 
countries. 

Japan to-day is keeping pace with the daily progress of the world 
and every effort is being made to maintain her industrial organization 
in every way up to date. The replacement of obsolete equipment by 
new is taking place in a sweeping manner. As a most outstanding 
example of this, I quote our Rayon Industry. The machinery and all 
other necessary equipment for Rayon Industry are now entirely made 
in Japan. With remarkable improvements made on patents originally 
bought from foreign countries, I believe we can safely claim that the 
machinery and process we employ, are the best in the world to-day. 
The Rayon Industry in Japan is, on an average, working on the basis 
of replacing the whole equipment by new within three to live years and 
the depreciation of the block account is actually carried out on that 
basis. Thus our Rayon Industry has made an unparalleled progress and 
in the quantity of production we are next only to the U. S. A. 

Eet me quote another striking example. That is the case of our 
Cotton Industry. Our Cotton Industry has been equally enterprising. 
They have been quick in adopting any new mechanical device or pro- 
cess invented abroad or at home by fearlessly discarding less efficient 
machinery or its parts or process. Amongst our own inventions in 
this industry , the most outstanding is that of automatic loom , which 
has enormously improved efficiency in the weaving department of our 
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Cotton Industry. As many as 40 automatic looms are handled by 
one female weaver. 

As for the inferior technique of our engineers and the inefficiency 
of our workers, they were never due to any fundamental reasons but 
merely to lack of training in handling modern machinery. This diffi- 
culty however was overcome in a comparatively short time by the 
energetic study of modern mechanism by our technical men and the 
most effective methods employed by our industrialists for training 
their engineers and workers. A rapid spread of elementary education 
was also responsible for this. 

Up to now I have dealt with the way in which we have overcome 
the difficulties which stood in the way of our industrial development. 
Now, let me deal with the positive elements which have helped our 
industrial success. The advantages we possess as an industrial 
natfon are many. First of all, Japan is in a very favourable position 
geographically. As she is situated in the East, she is within easy 
access to those Eastern countries, such as China, Malaya, the Dutch 
East Indies and British India, who are the leading producers of agri- 
cultural raw materials and at the same time the most important con 
sumers of manufactured goods in the world to-day. The fact that 
Japan is an Island Empire provides facilities for cheap and economical 
transportation of goods to and from foreign countries. Japan every 
year buys nearly a million tons of iron ore from Malaya and it is 
said that the cost of transportation of this ore is lower than that of the 
ore which most of the American steel manufacturers get from the 
mines in their own country. This will eloquently demonstrate the 
cheapness of sea transportation. Besides the mild climate all the 
year round in Japan helps to maintain a high standard of factory 
working efficiency. The mountainous nature of the country 
provides an abundant water power and an unlimited amount of cheap 

electricity. 

Secondly, generally speaking, in all those Eastern countries, the 
standard of living and the purchasing power of the people are yet 
very low. Naturally, the cheapness of Japanese goods is a great 
attraction to them. Furthermore, we. as an Eastern nation, possess 
more or less similar ideas and customs, and naturally are in a 

position to understand the tastes and requirements of the people of 
those countries, which is a distinct advantage we have over Westeirn 
manufacturers. 
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Thirdly, I must point out that labour conditions in Japan are 
extremely favourable from the industrial or capitalistic point of view. 
This indeed, in my opinion, is the most important factor, which has 
enabled Japan to acquire the present expansion of her foreign trade. 
During the past few years, Japan has been strongly accused of unfair 
competition. This allegation has been made chiefly on the ground 
that she employs “ cheap labour.” Here, I refuse to accept the 
word “ cheap ” when it is used only in connection with labour be- 
cause everything else in Japan is proportionately cheap. It is an 
obvious error to attempt to compare only the money wages respectively 
received by the Japanese and European workers. Whereas Japanese 
money wages, when converted into foreign currencies at the present 
rate of exchange, may seem to be ridiculously low, it must be re- 
membered that the purchasing power of Japanese money is much 
higher internally than it is abroad. This means, of course, that the 
real or living wages received by the Japanese workers considerably 
exceeds that which the same money would represent in foreign coun- 
tries. Furthermore, the wide difference in the mode of life between 
Japan and Western countries must be taken into account in any com- 
parison of the living standards of our working classes with those of 
Western labourers. While it is undoubtedly true that the comforts 
desired by our people, not only of tbe working class but of all classes, 
are far more simple and far less costly than those considered necessary 
for a decent living in the West, it cannot be argued that this of itself 
means a lower standard of living in Japan. It will be impossible to 
contend that the standard of living of the Japanese worker is lower 
than that of the Western worker, because the former preferably eats 
fish and rice to meat and bread on which the latter lives, as daily food. 
It is not the case in J apan that the wages received by her working 
classes is disproportionately low as compared with the wages earned by 
all other classes of her people. Besides, everything else is cheap. 
The ordinary enjoyments of life, such as picnicing on holidays and 
cinema and theatre-going in recess hours are within easy reach 
of our workers. Besides our workers in all modern factories 
are provided with dormitories for a comfortable and healthy living, 
hospitals, schools, and libraries for improving their intellect, club 
houses for indoor enjoyments and playgrounds for outdoor sports, 
all of these free of charge, which is greatly conducive to their 
contentment. 
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Now I am sure I have made it perfectly clear that the labour in 
Japan is quite a well contented one. You will agree with me that 
there is nothing whatever to justify the allegation that our industry 
is prospering because it employs “ sweated labour.” 

Our labour thus is well contented, which fact of itself is of the 
foremost importance in producing efficiency. Besides, the vigorous 
enforcement of compulsory elementary education by the Government, 
has considerably heightened the general standard of the intellect of 
our workers making it far easier than before to make them learn the 
use of and adapt themselves to modern machinery. 

I may quote the official statistics taken from the 1933 Census : — 

School-age Children. Children attending Schools. Percentage of Children attending. 

10,105,941 10,056,530 99-51 

This shows how successful our Government have been in enforcing 
elementary education. There is absolutely no illiteracy among our 
workers and I am convinced that the standard of education of our 
average worker is higher than that of an average worker in the 
Western countries. 

Side by side with this, our technical education has also made an 
enormous stride in recent years, under the most effective guidance of 
the Government and a large number of technical men with ’ high 
qualifications has become available. This coupled with the improved 
methods adopted by our industrialists after many years’ investigations 
and experience for training their workers, has made it possible to 
train our workers within a much shorter time to a much higher 
standard than before. To take the example of our cotton mills, 
it to-day takes on an average only two months to train a female 
worker fresh from her rural home to become a fully skilled 
operative. 

The following comparative figures quoted by a well-known textile 
industrialist will be interesting : — 

10 years ago 200,000 workers employed for 4,000,000 spindles. 

To-day 130,000 workers employed for 6,000,000 spindles. 

10 years ago 35,000 workers employed for 35,000 looms. 

To-day 36,000 workers employed for 73,000 looms. 

One Lancashire worker looks after 6 looms against which one 
Japanese worker looks after 8 to 12 ordinary looms and 30 to 40. 
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automatic looms. It is said the weaving cost in Japan is 50% lower 
than that in Manchester and nearly 65% lower than that of Bombay 
mills according to the ci^lculation of an expert. 

The deftness and dexterity of our people are said to be in our blood 
and this gifted quality of our workers has greatly added to their 
efficiency, particularly in the case of textile industries in which a good 
amount of delicate craftsmanship is required. Furthermore, taking 
the relation between Capital and Labour, there exists a greater 
harmony in Japan to-day than in Western countries, partly due to 
the fact that there still remains a good amount of influence of the 
ancient virtue of employee’s loyalty to their masters and the latter’s 
kind treatment to the former in return, and partly due to wiser labour 
policies followed by our industrialists in the light of Western examples 
of bitter conflicts between Capital and Labour. There is no doubt 
that our industry employs the most favourable labour amongst the 
industrial nations of the world and the fact that such efficient labour 
is available at a moderate cost places Japanese industry in a unique 
position for competing in the markets of the world. It will be interest- 
ing to quote a part from the official Heport to the League of Nations 
by Mr. F. Maurette, Assistant Director of the International Labour 
Office,* Geneva, who recently inspected labour conditions in Japan as 
follows : — 

** Japanese labour organization and rationalisation in factories are impressive, but 
still more impressive, I have found, are the Japanese workers. Active, enihasias- 
tic, happy and efficient, they are very intelligent people, and I consider them 
to be the most valuable capital in the Japanese nation/* 

This condition must last for some considerable time in Japan. 
Japan’s poverty in natural resources with a large population, out of 
all proportion to her area is the real obstacle in raising the general 
wage level of the country. Prof. Gregory in discussing the question 
of Japanese competition emphatically mentions that the extraordinary 
growth of the Japanese population is the real fundamental problem the 
world to-day is facing. 

Putting aside the question of new births in future, the question 
we must actually face in connection with the existing population during 
the next 20 years, is already a very acute one. The number of 
people who constitutes the working population, that is to say, the 
number of people between 35 and 60 will increase by 10 million by 
1950. Now, what are we going to do with them ? Japan must either 
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secure freedom of immigration for her surplus population or she must 
push ahead with industrialisation so as to support her surplus popula- 
tion. The first solution offers little hope in view of the fact that 
those countries where the standard of living and level of wages are 
higher, which are the two essential conditions for attracting immi- 
grants from foreign countries, have their doors closed against the 
immigration of Orientals. Under the circumstances, the only alter- 
native open to us is to concentrate our energy on industrial develop- 
ment and trade expansion abroad. Indeed, it can be said even as much 
as that the present commercial expansion of Japan is the natural 
outflow of the force of circumstances. The Western industrial nations 
are really in a dilemma in this respect. The more they attempt to 
exclude Japanese goods from the large part of the world that they can 
influence, the more it will tend to lower the Japanese standard of life 
and wage, thereby increasing the competitive power of Japanese goods 
elsewhere. 

During the World War, Japan experienced an unprecedented 
industrial boom. When, however, the European conflict was over 
and the demand for Japanese goods declined, the balance of trade 
again became unfavourable and Japan’s specie holdings rapidly decreas- 
ed. This was further accentuated in the years following the great 
Earthquake of 1923, which greatly destroyed her exporting capacity 
and enormously increased the need of foreign materials for reconstruc- 
tion, which swelled the debit side of the trade balance. 

It was against this background that the late Finance Minister 
Mr. Inouye, in January 1930, lifted the Gold Embargo, which had 
been in effect for more than a dozen years. In fact, this was done 
against strong opposition from a large section of public opinion. I 
really could not understand what justification there was for this preci- 
pitated action, but undoubtedly Mr. Inouye was a staunch orthodox 
believer in the Gold Standard. This had the most depressing effect 
on our industry, which was already suffering from the post-war depres- 
sion. It was during this period that a wholesale rationalization took 
place in almost every line of our industry. Such drastic measures as 
decapitalization, reduction of salaries, retrenchment of the staff, 
modernisation and replacement of obsolete equipment and scrapping 
of antiquated equipment were carried out in a sweeping manner. 

Japan, of course, has taken full advantage of being a younger 
nation, taking the very best of Western countries in respect of 
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machinery, technique, inventions, industrial system or organization 
and labour policies and innumerable other things. 

I have explained how Japan in the face of many handicaps and 
difficulties as a younger industrial nation had built up the foundation 
for the recent development of her industry. However, it must be 
remembered that this is the fruit of 50 years’ undaunted and deter- 
mined hard work of her Government and people together. Thus, all 
necessary potential factors for the external expansion of our industrial 
activities were already there, before the fall of the Japanese Exchange 
in 1930, although latent but fully matured. All that was necessary 
to make their effects felt outwardly was an incentive, for which the 
fall of the Yen functioned most timely. 

The depreciation of the Japanese currency was not due to a deli- 
berate action of the Government. In fact, the late Finance Minister, 
Mr. Inouye, fought desperately against sweeping bear operations in the 
Yen, which started all over the world immediately after England went 
off the Gold Standard in September, 1931. Having been defeated in 
this struggle, the Cabinet then in power resigned and a new Cabinet 
was formed, who proclaimed a Gold Embargo on December 13th the 
same year. This will make it clear that the Japanese Government was 
simply forced to give up the Gold Standard. 

Soon after this, the Manchurian question arose, which swelled up 
rapidly our military expenditure and a huge deficit in the Government’s 
finance became inevitable. This further shook the confidence in the 
Yen and fresh bear operations re-started all over the world. The 
weakness of the Yen Exchange was further accentuated by the un- 
certainty of Japan’s political position amongst the nations of the world 
due to the anticipated imminence of Japan’s withdrawal from the 
League of Nations. Thus the Yen Exchange touched the lowest at 
the end of 1932. There is no doubt that this phenomenal fall was 
due to excessive bear operations and it went far beyond the intrinsic 
value of the currency. I am of opinion that even at present our 
currency is much under-valued abroad. The exchange became stable 
in the beginning of 1933 and the sterling value of our currency 
has remained practically unchanged for the last eighteen months. 

On those grounds, I contend that there is no justification what- 
ever for the charge of Japan's exchange dumping. In order to 
substantiate my contention further, let me quote Price Indexes for 
Japan and England*. Using the pre-war level of prices as basis, the 
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average commodity price-iodex in Japan at the end of April 1933, 
stood at 151-8 as compared with 87-9 in Great Britain. Making the 
full allowance for the depreciation of the Yen in terms of Sterling 
(39-5%) we find that the export price-index for Japan still remain 
higher than the British domestic price-index. This means that the 
fall of the Yen merely brought Japanese export prices down to 
approximately the same level as the domestic price-levels in Great 
Britain. It did not bring the Japanese export prices to any abnor- 
mally low level such as would have to be the case if the charge of 
exchange dumping is well founded. However, there is no doubt that 
the low exchange is greatly stimulating her export trade, particularly 
when in case of Japan the depreciation of her currency hardly raised 
the cost of living and the level of wages because of the fact that she is 
a self-supporting country so far as her food supplies are concerned. 

It must not be forgotten that Japan is placing her goods within 
easy reach of large masses of the backward people of the world whose 
purchasing power is yet very low and to whom a decrease in prices 
therefore means a considerable benefit and these people constitute 
more than one half of the world's population. Another valuable 
service which Japan has done is that in certain cases the cheapness 
of the Japanese goods has created new demands. In other words, 
there were demands which would never have been satisfied at all if 
Japan had not produced as cheaply as she is actually producing. Let 
me now draw your attention to a very striking illustration. 

The importation of canvas shoes with rubber soles to India went 
up from 1-9 million pairs to 5 million pairs between 1929 and 1931 
and by far the greater part of the additional import came from Japan. 
If you have a country which increases its imports of a new commo- 
dity by 150% — it is a new commodity from the standpoint of Indian 
poorer classes — during a period of intense depression, it is obviously due 
to the fact that this commodity is being offered at prices so low that 
it taps a demand which should not otherwise exist. Thus Japan is 
' educating people who have not been accustomed to a particular thing 

to require it in the future. 

I can indicate many similar instances in case of Japanese com- 
modities exported to other Eastern countries. In these directions, I 
am sure, Japan is doing inestimable services towards the economic 
progress of the world# 

Calcutta. 
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H istory, like human nature, has its two sides — inner and outer. 
Our being comprises mind and body. The peculiar function of 
life is to grow by assimilation and to preserve itself. In the physical 
world every animal lives by taking in, digesting and absorbing matter 
from the world outside. This is true as much of the race as of the 
individual. Every race carries on its existence by gathering the 
natural wealth of the country where it has its habitation and, if that 
is not enough, by making up the deficiency from other countries. 
B'or self-preservation it has to form a society and to build up a 
state, and to take up arms to beat off the attack of aggressive 
foreigners. All these are means of self-preservation. External history 
is the record of the rise and fall of the state, of peace and war, of 
trade and commerce, of agriculture, arts and crafts. But all this is 
merely the framework for the image to be erected. Very necessary, 
no doubt, for without all this, no progress is possible — but still 
it is external. It reveals merely tbe strength of the racial vitality 
and enables us to realise how by fighting or through compro- 
mise with the environment and neighbours, the race has survived 
through the ages. But it is not a complete portrayal. It is a sort of 
natural history common to man and the lower animals. Internal history 
is the account of the gradual evolution of intellect, taste and n:oral 
sense. The play of the inner soul of the race is imprinted on the 
evolution of its literature and music, philosophy and fine arts, religious 
ideas and cults and customs. We come face to face with this mystery, 
the Personality of the Race, when, after having crossed the outer court- 
yard of political annals, we enter the inner apartments of social history. 
Political history is the stepping-stone, the gateway, to the history of 
civilisation. 

The calumny that the Hindu has no political history is by 
degrees being wiped away as a result of the combined labours 
of savants both of this country and outside. In this sphere 
the ‘ collyrium-stick,’ to use a Sanskrit image, is the gift of 
the West and it has cleared the historical insight of the East. And 
the learned community of this country is realising the great import- 
ance of fitting all events into the framework of chronology. 
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And as a result, the dense darkness that had covered the Ions 
period from the time of Parikshit to that of the Buddha is to some 
extent lifting. Even those who are not blinded by an excessive 
regard for the sacred books are coming to recognise that the Purdnas 
are not a medley of fantastic stories but hold in them authentic 
history. And it may be hoped that in this way a golden chain will 
come to link up the Heaven of Vedic times with the lower orb 
of historical ages. 

The faint outline of India’s political history is by degrees being 
filled in by the laying on of many tints and it is a great gain to 
us. But there seems likely to be a long delay in rearing the structure 
of Hindu social history on this basis. That sanctum which, being 
entered will give us a vision of the spiritual self of the Hindu 
seems now to be buried like an ancient monument under the debris 
of age-long neglect. In one sense it may be asserted that the true 
account of the Hindu community lies here. There is a Sanskrit 
adage that an exact description of a man often reads like detraction just 
as that of a god amounts to laudation. And in this age of breathless 
activity, to claim that the prime attraction of the Aryan race in India 
is towards the supersensual, spiritual world is to court for it 
discredit and disrepute. But for all that it is very largely a true 
account of the spirit of the East. So long as we are not in a position 
to attain a knowledge of our true self or to set it forth at the bar 
of the world, it will undoubtedly, remain a slur on our culture. 
The History of European Civilisation was written a long time ago 
but who knows when the Guizot will be born qualified to compose 
the spiritual history of India— India which has ever been so largely 
absorbed in meditation and thought 7 

The Hindu has a distinctive attitude towards the duties of human 
life. In these days we are wont to divide these duties into different 
categories — such as personal, domestic, communal and civic or politi- 
cal. But in our sacred books all these duties are designated under 
a common name— that is, Dharma or Kighteousness and the commoh 
source of all is the same— i.e., Vedic injunctions. This bundle of 
duties was prescribed and discussed in the three sections of the 
KalpasutrasShrauta, Grihya, and Dharma— md in later times in the 
three chapters of the vporks of Smriti— on Ceremonial Practices, Penan- 
ces and Legal Eelations. At one time the Smriti works were the only 
source and authority for all the duties of life. In the Manu-samhita 
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these duties, instead of being treated separately under different heads, 
have been set forth together in the form of a continuous exposition. 
In other works of sacred law also similar overlapping is noticed. 
And almost in every case motive and sanction are lent to social and 
civic duties by ideas of virtue and demerit, righteousness and unrighte- 
ousness. The king did not impose or invent the ideas of Righteous- 
ness and Unrighteousness. He merely upheld social order and 
defended the Rule of Righteousness. But he was also governed by 
the works of sacred law. The power that regulated and determined 
the duties of different castes and orders of life, social conditions and 
relations was a stock of impersonal knowledge. Reflected in the 
consciousness of the seers and transmitted through the sense of hearing 
from preceptor to pupil; it bore the name of Shridi or Revelation and, 
being remembered by later sages and so recorded, it assumed the form 
of Smriti or Tradition. Smriti signifies the Kal pasutras , the SamhitdSf 
and the injunctions and prohibitions of the .sacred law incorporated 
in the Purdnas. These are the original stock of sacred precepts. 
But in course of time and in different parts of the country these 
original precepts, positive and negative, were variously interpreted 
and reconciled so as to accommodate the requirements of the society 
and the practices of different provinces. For this purpose many 
works of compilation were composed known as the Smriti digests. 

In this enormous Smriti literature is enshrined the story of the 
life of the Hindu community extending over countless ages. Mr. 
Kane by writing the History of Dharmasastra has given an idea of 
the volume and extent of this type of literature. But a large number 
of learned workers are needed to glean the materials of social history 
that lie scattered in the heap of works mentioned and described 
in this history and, by fitting them into the framework of chronology 
and connecting them with the annals of poUtical vicissitudes, to make 
up a well-arranged and continuous picture of the society. A proper 
examination and compilation of the original codes of sacred law has 
not yet been accomplished. Similar work in regard to the Puranas 
lies still further away. The texts of the sages cited in the digests are 
widely discrepant from the works published under the names of the 
authors of the Samhitds. Attempts are just being made to collate 
afresh the texts of one or two Smriti codes — such as that of Kdtydyana. 
Extensive is the field and one only wishes that the labourers may be 
more numerous. 
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Some idea of the manner in which the nature and course of the 
Hindu society have changed with the times can be obtained from a 
survey of its successive customs and usages. It is the view of many — 
educated and uneducated alike — that in the political fortunec of the 
Hindu race there have, no doubt, been rise and fall and that it is true 
that the external life of the community has been altered and distorted 
by the machinery of government set up by alien rulers. But in regard 
to matters internal — shdstric practices, religious rites, sacrifices and 
forms of worship — there has been no change at all. The proof of the 
baselessness of such a view lies in the history of the enormous 
Dhariiiashdstra literature. The world in which we live is a flux, a 
series of phenomenal changes. Prom this law of change not even our 
very ancient race has been exempt and the testimony thereto is fur- 
nished by the social history of the Hindus. 

Of the various changes that in historical times have come over 
Hindu social life, one of the most noticeable is the promulgation of the 
Prohibitions in the Kali age. Before the Mahomedan invasion down to 
the end of the first millennium of the Christian era, broadly speaking, 
the life of the Hiudu community had flowed in one channel. There- 
after a deep line of demarcation comes by degrees to be more and more 
clearly defined. Hence it appears that the Kali prohibitions form a 
sort of watershed. On one side flows the social life teeming with*rites 
and practices prescribed in the Shrutis. On the other side the course of 
Hindu existence, variously changed, shifts to a new channel. On one 
side is the land of the ancient Hindus and on the other, the habitation 
of the later Hindus. The present essay is a rapid survey of the 
practices touched by these prohibitions. 

Fire-worship though common to all branches of the Indo-Aryan 
stock was specially marked amongst the followers of the Vedas in 
India. The very first verse of the Rigveda was uttered in praise of 
the Fire-God. The ordinary rule as to the installation of fire was that 
one who had begotten a son and was still black-haired should do it. In 
Brahmin families under certain Vedic Schools, as soon as the son was 
born, the fire was kindled by rubbing the pieces of igneous wood and 
therein the natal offering for the long life of the newly-born, his 
tonsure, investiture with the sacred thread, marriage, etc., were per- 
formed. This was known as the natal or filial fire-installation. After 
the investiture with the sacred thread, I’esidence in the preceptor s 
house, otherwise called brahmacharya or the celibate studenthood. 
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followed. The residence extended in all over 48 or 20 years for the 
purpose of the study of the four Vedas (12 or 5 years being required for 
each), or over a proportionate period according as more than one Veda 
were studied. Thereafter the pupil might join the householder’s life. 
But some students celibate chose to spend their whole life as such. 
They were known as the perpetual students celibate. On the demise 
of the preceptor the rule was to regard his wife as his representative 
and to spend the days at her feet. The gains of begging were dedi- 
cated to her, the pupil bowed at her feet and took the leavings of her 
food. All these were considered his duty. 

At the time of returning to the householder’s life he was expected 
to offer the preceptor a fee in accordance with the demand. But who 
can possibly repay the preceptor’s debt ? The Sfimavcda says: The 
debt to the preceptor cannot be cleared even if the world with all its 
treasure be given to him. For one is still under an obligation to give 
the same. But to pay the fee as dejnanded by the teacher is neither 
easy nor possible. The story in the Racfhuvamsam relates how Kautsa, 
the pupil of Varatantu, was ordered to pay fourteen croros in gold for 
the fourteen branches of learning acquired by him. Hence there was 
provision for commutation such as the gift of a cow. For a text of 
the Shruti says that there is no measure of tbe value of a cow. By a 
process of gradual reduction the commutation at last took the form of 
any gift to the satisfaction of the preceptor. 

Many were the rules governing the diet of a student celibate ; 
meat and honey were forbidden to him. If invited along with the 
preceptor, he often found himself in a difficulty. People would offer 
the former, the honey-mixture with meat, and present to him scents 
and garlands. The father or the eldest brother also might be inclined 
to give him the remainder of his food. But there was no objection to 
his partaking of such leavings provided no eatable forbidden to the 
student celibate was in them. ' 

There was the usage of the student celibate carrying a water-bowl 
before his terminal bath or after it till marriage. It was also 
prescribed for the third and fourth orders of life. In all these stages 
the Brahmin had to carry a water-bowl made of wood or burnt clay. 
Bathing and cleansing of impurity and ceremonial sipping had to be 
performed with the water of that bowl. But such water was impure 
for all others and unfit for their use. Water had to be poured into 
it to the accompaniment of certain wanfrtts (sacred formulas). When 
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one was broken or otherwise lost, another had to be adopted with the 
utterance of similar mantras. 

For the purpose of ceremonial sipping, the water had often to be 
collected from open fields. There were certain tests to determine 
the purity of the water lying on the ground or in the clefts of rocks. 
If drunk with pleasure by a cow it was accounted fit for such uses. In 
the rainy season after three days and in other seasons after ten days 
rain-water was prescribed as fit for use. 

The second stage of life was that of the householder. Both wife 
and fire-chamber were needed in it. Although in certain Vedic schools 
the installation of the sacred fire was prescribed at the time of the per- 
formance of the na.tal ceremonies for the son, generally it commenced 
with either marriage or inheritance. The fire was to be tended so 
long as the wife lived. If the wife was deceased, marrying another 
was ordained for this purpose. For the reason is that one who is 
sonless and without the sacred fire is not entitled to pass on to the 
next order of life. To abandon the sacred fire was to incur the sin of 
slaying the son. He who did it was like a Sudra and required 
penance. The tending of the sacred fire was like a long sacrificial 
session. Its completion was in old age, death released one from 
this duty. But the maintenance of the fire is not possible for all and 
in all conditions of society. It was necessary that one should he’ in 
a position to lead his life, free from worries, at one place and this 
required the patronage of the king or of the rich. For this reason, 
long stay-away from home was forbidden to the householder in ancient 
times. It was also difficult of performance without proficiency in 
Vedic ritual and was in such a case expressly prohibited. 

For the performance of shdstric duties like the tending of the 
sacred fire, a wife of the same caste and married according to the sacra- 
ments was needed. There was, however, the usage of the three twice- 
horn castes of taking wives from other castes as well. It was only for- 
bidden to take a wife from a higher caste. Hence for the four castes 
from the Brahmin downward the shdstras allowed the taking of wives 
from 4, 3, 2 and 1 caste respeqtively. The sage Ushanas says that a 
son begotten by a Brahmin on a Kshatriya wife, or by a Kshatriyaon a 
Vaishya wife, or by a Vaishya on a Sudra wife belongs to the father’s 
caste. According to the code of Vishnu sack a son is of the mother’s 
caste. Bao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya in his History of Medieval India 
shows that Kshatriyas in all parts of India other than the middle 
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country frequently wedded wives of castes different from their own. 
Hence pure Ksliatriyas disappeared in those parts. And for this 
reason, through the influence of the Smartas of the South, the doctrine 
spread that in this age there are no castes other than the first and 
the last — the Brahmin and the Sudra. For kindling the sacrificial 
fire, blowing with the mouth was the rule. This related only to the 
sacred fire lit at the time of a sacrifice but in other cases such as light- 
ing the domestic fire that was prohibited. At present, both being pro- 
hibited, the use of a wooden pipe or of a fan at a sacrifice is a practice 
commonly followed. For pouring the oblation into the fire two 
wooden ladles — one large and another small in size — were required. 
Clarified butter and like offerings were first taken in the small ladle 
and with it poured into the large one and then dropped into the fire. 
The small one was called sruva and the large one srnk. At the end 
of the sacrifice the practice was to lick the large ladle called sruk for 
what remained of the oblation. But as it was a sacrificial utensil, it 
did not require scrubbing or washing. This was known as the use of 
the licked ladle. 

Sacrifices were of three kind.s — according as they involved cake- 
offering, animal-offering or soma-offering. The performance of the 
5oma-sacrifice was a matter of great glory. A Brahmin that had three 
years’ provisions stored up was entitled to drink soma. The 
soma-seWer also was a Brahmin but he was very ill treated. The 
soma plant was bought in exchange of a cow. But after ho had been 
paid the price of soma in the shape of the cow, the animal was 
forcibly snatched away from him and kept in the cattle-shed. And 
if the seller objected in any way, he was beaten with a .speckled 
cane and driven away. 

The Brahmin was entitled to drink the soma-juice but forbidden 
to drink liquor. A departure from this rule was in the sacrifice called 
sautramani. Sutraraa is another name of Indra. The sacrifice was 
so called after its deity. Sautramani was a kind of animal sacrifice. 
The animal prescribed for it was the bull. In place of soma, liquor 
was prescribed in it. There was also provision for the performance 
of this sacrifice as a means of purification from excess in A-oma-drink- 
ing. But liquor being prohibited for Brahmins, there was a provision 
for vicarious drinking by Eshatriyas or Vaishyas who were 
initiated into the sacrifice as substitutes for that purpose only. As a 
substitute for liquor, milk was also used. In animal sacrifices, the 
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priest had to kill the animal. The priest who performed this function 
went by a special name— the shamitd. The sacrificial animal was 
suffocated and then done to death by blows with the fist. This was 
called samj'dapana. 

Among animal sacrifices, the most startling to the modern Hindu 
mind are the human sacrifice, the cow-sacrifice and the horse-sacrifice. 
The cow-sacrifice had various names and forms — the gosava, the 
gosatra, the shulagova. About the actual prevalence of human sacri- 
fice in Aryan India opinions differ among scholars. The thirtieth 
chapter of the White Yajurveda contains provisions for the sacrifice of 
different classes of men for different purposes and for attaining diverse 
kinds of boons. With regard to the special merit of human sacrifice 
both the Smarta and the Tantric schools have all along cherished a 
strong faith. In the Smriti digests, the worship of Vishnu incarnated 
as the Vdmana or the Dwarf is prescribed on the tenth day of the 
bright fortnight in the month of asharha as yielding the fruit of human 
sacrifice. In the Aitarcya and KausUaki Brdhmanas we find the story 
of king Harischandra’s son Eohita persuading the poor Brahmin 
Ajeegarta to slay with his own hand his only son Sunahsepa. Sunah- 
sepa, however, gained his release by hymning the god Varuna and 
came to be known as Devarata. He was then adopted as the eldest 
son by the sage Vishvamitra This narrative proves the unlimited 
power of th e father over the son, the usage of adoption and the 
special privileges of the eldest son. A sacrifice spread over a long 
time was called a satra. Its performance lasted for not less than 
twelve days. We meet with descriptions of satras complet- 
ed in twelve, one hundred, or one thousand samvatsaras (years). 
In these cases, samvatsara is a technical word signifying a day. 
Priests numbering from seventeen to twenty-four were engaged in 
these sacrifices. And the devotee (or yajamdna) also joined the 
priests. That the performance of these elaborate sacrifices was 
a difficult affair may be easily understood. Hence in one place it is 
said — To perform a sacrifice which lasts a year is like crossing the 
ocean. 

Religious ministry was one of the main occupations of a Brah- 
min. Hence an account of the Vedic rites comes up at the outset of 
the householder’s life. Another usage in this connection needs 
mention. In the time of the prevalence of the worship of idols, the 
priest had sometimes to undertake the charge of worshipping a deity 
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for his whole life and in some cases a solemn vow was taken with 
Dharma as witness. A worshipper of Shiva on these terms was called 
a Haradwija and that of Vishnu, a Vaikhanasa. They used to be 
regarded as socially inferior like the Devalas or paid priests serving 
in the temples. 

Hospitality was the duty of a householder . There was a particu- 
lar custom as regards the welcoming of an honoured guest. By an 
honoured guest was understood a sage, a learned scholar, a king, a 
bridegroom or a priest present at a sacred function and a maternal 
uncle who appeared after one year. For all these the honey-mixture 
(madhuparka) was prescribed. The words “ a she-calf eaten up with 
a crackling sound *’ occurring in the Uttarardmacharita may be recalled 
here. Animals fit for honey-offering meant the cow, the ox and the 
goat. But the slaying of the beast depended upon the pleasure of 
the guest. Either he would say — Om ! (yes) kill it — and therewith 
repeat the formula — Destroyed is my sin. Or he would say — The 
mother of the Eudras, the daughter of the Vasus, the sister of the 
Adityas, the navel of immortality, and indeed Aditi herself — do not 
slay this innocent cow.” This second text is cited by the Smartas 
to prove that cow-killing is prohibited in the Vedas. 

Another duty of a householder is the performance of shrddhda or 
exequial rites. Slaying of animals was prescribed at shrdddhas. \t 
the four ashtamis {eighth lunar phases) of the four dark fortnights of 
Hemanta and winter seasons he had to perform the AshtaM shraddha. 
And therein cakes, meat and green vegetables were offered to Indra, 
Vishvadeva, Prajapati and the Manes. In certain Vedic schools, 
cow-killing being prohibited, the ashtakd shraddha also has fallen into 
desuetude. 

In ancient times different means of livelihood were prescribed 
for the several castes. For the Brahmin were prescribed the priestly 
office, teaching and acceptance of gifts. Failing these three the 
Kshatriya s and, in default thereof, the Vaishya’s occupation were also 
permitted but not without certain restrictions. Hence one sage says 
that the warrior's life is too cruel and is not fit to be adopted by a 
Brahmin. And if he took up the occupation of a Vaishya, i.c., trade, 
it was not worthy of him to deal in all kinds of articles. And even 
though he resorted to agriculture, he had to see to it that as large a 
number as possible of beasts were yoked to the plough. Service, the 
occupation of a Sudra, was in no case to be embraced by him. Such is 
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the view of many sages. Rather he should minister as a priest to men 
of low castes or accept gifts of them. But all these are deemed 
distress-occupations. 

The ideals for a householder were avoidance of greed and of hoard- 
ing of worldly goods. He who kept to the best means of livelihood 
consistent with these ideals was called ydydvara. For he fares (ydti) 
by the best (vara) mode of life. He who lays up for a year is called 
husuladhdnya , he who stores up for six months is called kumbhidhdnya. 
He who gathers by sheaves from the field is uncchavritti , he who 
picks up by single ears is called shllavritti . He who makes no provi- 
sion for the morrow is called ashvastanika. Among these, each suc- 
ceeding type excels the preceding one. 

In these days cook and Brahmin have almost come to be synonyms 
among Hindus. But there was a time when a Sudra cook was engaged 
in the houses of the three regenerate castes. He was required to observe 
certain rules of cleanliness, such as frequent shaving and daily bathing. 
This usage obtained for a long time. Later, however, the digest- 
writers endeavoured to reconcile the ancient injunctions and subsequent 
practices by introducing many distinctions between cooked and un- 
cooked, dry and boiled food, approved and unapproved Sudras, etc. 
Vijnaneshwara, a commentator on the code of Ydjnavalkya who flour- 
ished in the 12th century, has laid down without any demurrer that 
cooked food may be accepted of certain denominations of Sudras such 
as a slave, a cowherd, a family-friend and a co-sharer tiller of the 
soil. 

Births and deaths are daily occurrences of our earthly life. In the 
Hindu mind the idea rooted through the ages has been that these cause 
incapacity for performance of sacred duties. At the present day the 
periods of impurity are definitely fixed. But in former times they 
could be modified on different grounds. One sage says— A priest initia- 
ted into a sacrifice, a student celibate and a king suffer no impurity, 
for these are installed in the seat of Indr a and become as Brahman. 
Artists and craftsmen, employees of the king, confectioners, physicians, 
barbers, etc., enjoyed the privilege of instantaneous purification — their 
impurity ended as soon as it began. Another usage was the picking 
of bones and throwing them into a sacred river like the Ganges upon 
expiry of one-third of the period of impurity. And thereafter eating 
at the houses of the agnates of the deceased was permitted. 
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After the second order of life, i.e., the householder’s, come the third 
and the fourth — the forest-life or asceticism and that of the recluse. 
According to the Kdthaka-gnhya all the four stages are meant for 
the three regenerate castes. But Vriddha-Ydjfiavolkya says that for the 
four castes in the descending order, four, three, two and one are res- 
pectively ordained. The close of life was in India, under the Vedic 
dispensation, a period of severe ascetic discipline and preparation. The 
ancient ideal of our land was not to be caught helplessly in the clutches 
of Death while striving the utmost to avoid it. Death at will was 
an object of steady realisation. The third and fourth orders of life — 
asceticism and renunciation — were steps in that process. 

According to one sage, to the life of renunciation the Brahmin 
alone is entitled and, according to another, all the three twice-born 
castes. Sannydsins were of four kinds — Kuttchaka, Vahndaka, Hamsa 
and Paramahamsa. The first two carried staves made of three sticks 
and were somewhat like householders in theii- mode of life. The 
other two were really disgusted with the world and bore staves mac'e 
of one stick. In cases of genuine disgust and spirit of renunciation, 
the ascetic life has in all ages been approved. Kence the prohibition 
of Sannydsa that arose in later times relates to that which was distin- 
guished by the carrying of the staff of three sticks. Another distinc- 
tion is between Sannydsa on the part of the knower and the inquirer, 
the man of realisation and the seeker — the man ti uly sick of the 
world and the man still practising the cult of renunciation. Santujdsa 
of the former kind is commended in all ages and for the same reason. 
He who is sincerely detached from the world lias the path 0[>en to him 
everywhere and in all ages. Or as the text of the Veda says— The 
very day that you are sick of the world, you should adopt the life of 
a recluse. Such is the subtle import of the ban on sannydsa promul- 
gated in later ages. 

In the case of the householder it was necessary to make fine dis- 
tinctions in the matter of acceptance of gifts — between givers worthy 
and unworthy. But it was not so in the case of the pious mendicant. 
The rule for him was to spend one night in the villages and five 
nights in towns and sacred places and to beg of all the four varnas with 
either his joined palms or his stomach as the vessel to carry the alms in 
and to leave out the outcast and the fallen. And it was further laid 
down that in the afternoon when the whole household had finished 
their meal and the sound of the pestle and mortar had ceased and the 
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embers in the oven had gone out, the pious mendicant should enter 
the village and take shelter in the house of a householder. 

There was provision for voluntary death on the part of the old and 
decrepit. When the body was broken and out of gear — the journey to 
death or a leap into rushing water or fire or from a cliff was prescribed 
as a mode of self-immolation. Sometimes these modes of death were 
enjoined by way of expiation for heinous sin. There is an ancient 
tradition as to Bhatta Kumarila of the eighth century A.C. having 
shuffled off the mortal coil at Prayaga, the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Jumna, by flinging himself into husk-fire. A special variety of 
voluntary death as a penance for heinous offences was the sacrifice of 
oneself for the protection of the Brahmin and the cow. The delin- 
quent might build a hut in the path of robbers and fight to the death 
to save a Brahmin, his property or the sacred animal. Perishing or 
surviving, he was purged of his sin. 

The view of ancient Hindu life pieced out above is a thing 
of the past which will never again return. That picture is blotted 
out and will not be composed again. It is not merely time that 
has scrapped it. The practices included in it have been almost unani- 
mously declared as invalid by the writers of the digests in the different 
provinces and as fit to be eschewed in the present age. It has already 
been remarked that the duties of the life of a Hindu are intimately 
connected under the common title of Dharma. And yet a sort of divi- 
sion is possible. The practices already mentioned relate to Vedic rites, 
duties of householders and ceremonial purity and expiation. In the 
nomenclature of YfijnavaJkya they have their place in the chapters on 
Achara and Prayaschitta. There remains one other, viz., Vyavahara, 
i.e. usages connected with litigation. 

In this province of law also some instances might be cited to 
illustrate the change from archaic conditions. According to the ancient 
books of sacred law, the giving of evidence in actions between father 
and son was punishable. In that remote age the father’s authority was 
unlimited, he was the repository of all the rights and interests of the 
family ; he enjoyed, in other words, the patria potestas. Hence no 
dependent member of the family could possibly sue him in the king’s 
court either by preferring a complaint or praying for adjudication of his 
rights. This is an incident of primitive law. In such actions the giving 
of testimony was an offence, just as their determination by the king was 
improper. That this state of things could not continue was realised 
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long ago as is proved by Kautilya’s Arthashaslra which prescribes wit- 
nesses fit to testify in such cases. The digests of the IQth century 
clearly lay down that the ancient rule applied only where the cause 
of action was slight. But if the father exceeded the limits laid down 
in the sacred books in punishing the son or if he wasted the ancestral 
property without any justification, action in a court of law was 
legitimate. This incapacity to depose has now come to be a mere 
memory of the past. 

The sacred books in innumerable places enjoin that the Brahmin is 
not liable to the sentence of death, and that banishment is the penalty 
for him. But they also provide that a Brahmin assailant may be slain. 
This is an acknowledgment of the right of self-defence. An assailant 
means one who sets fire or gives poison, or attacks with a weapon, or 
seizes lands or valuable property or kidnaps a woman. A Brahmin 
might also be assailed in a dispute over the sacrificial fee. In the 
digests of the eighth century and after, there is a tendency to modify 
these ancient rules and to establish the immunity of a Brahmin from 
death -sentence. The Kali prohibition of the slaying of a Brahmin 
aggressor is a consequence thereof. It was imprinted on the social 
mind down to the inception of the British rule in this country. Thus in 
one of his minutes, Lord Bentinck writes : “ To this day in all Hindu 
states, the life of a Brahmin is still held sacred.” And the Biitish 
government had to pass special laws to provide for the sentence of 
death in the case of Brahmin criminal offenders. And the story runs 
that at the time of the hanging of Raja Nandcoomer, many orthodox 
inhabitants of Calcutta plunged into the Ganges and swam across and 
took up residence in the villages on the western bank of the 
river. 

The Brahmin in distress had a peculiar privilege. After starving 
for three days, he might steal, in the first instance from the lower 
castes, and, failing that, from the higher castes. If accused of thefti 
he had to frankly confess his guilt and the king was obliged to provide 
for his maintenance. The question whether he acquires any legal 
right to the thing thus stolen has been discussed with great subtlety 
by the digest-writers. In Hindu Law there are two schools of thought 
in regard to the accrual of right. According to one school, right is a 
secular entity and is acquired by secular means. According to the other, 
a man acquires title to property earned by one or other of the occupa- 
jiions prescribed for his caste by the sacred books. The secularistic 
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school cites the instance of the usage just mentioned to prove their 
contention that title accrues even to wealth acquired in ways other than 
those laid down in the sacred books, for, they say, undoubtedly a 
Brahmin famished for three days acquires a legal right to what he 
gains by such theft. In this degenerate age, however, that mode of 
acquisition of right to goods has been banned. But though prohibited, 
the ancient usage has not been altogether blotted out from the social life. 
Mr. Jayaswal remarks — “ If a hungry man took a handful from a field, 
it is no theft. This is a living law in the villages up to this time.” 

In the ancient books of law there is a particular rule as to inherit- 
ance. It is the provision of an additional share for the eldest son called 
the preferential share or reservation upon division of heritage. At a 
remote time the father had unlimited power over the n)embers of the 
family ; in him vested all their rights and interests. On his dea+h all 
these descended to his eldest son who then stepped into the shoes of the 
father. In the Vedas, texts are met with favouring the sole heirship of 
the eldest as well as equal distribution of the heritage among all the 
sons. In course of time this special privilege of the eldest, i.e. primo- 
geniture, was by degrees cut down and reduced to an additional 
twentieth part or a share double that of the other sons, or the award 
of certain valuable or choice articles. In certain Samhitas or metrjcal 
codes, there are provisions for different quota for the eldest, the inter- 
mediate and the youngest son respectively. The Mitakshara holds 
that such unequal division of the heritage was not liked by the people. 
Certain other digest-writers, ho wever, remark that it was approved by 
the people. This divergence of opinion has been ended by the texts on 
the Kali prohibitions. 

In the sphere of law another prohibited usage is the filiation of 
different kinds of sons. In the ancient works of sacred law we meet 
with twelve kinds of sons. Of these four are self-begotten, viz., (a) the 
legitimate or sacramental wife’s son, the maiden’s son, the remarried 
woman’s son, the appointed daughter's son; three are begotten by 
another, viz., (b) the wife’s son, the secret-born son, and the pregnant 
bride’s son. Sons obtained are of two varieties, viz., (c) the discarded 
son and the self-given son. The optional variety includes three, i.e., 
(d) the adopted, the artificial and the bought son. A few more kinds 
are also mentioned such as the appointed daughter, the son of a Sudra 
wife, the son of two fathers {dvySmushyayana) and the son begotten 
anywhere i.e., promiscuously. Under the iS/iSstraic dispensation, all 
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the others being prohibited, these varieties have been reduced to two 
only in the present age. In the primitive stages of human society a 
sou was a powerful helper. In course of time the necessity for such 
help was largely diminished. And the offering of the exequial oblation 
was felt to be the chief end. The Brahma form of marriage among all 
types and the sacramental wife among all kinds of consorts were regarded 
as most preferable. With the disappearance of intercaste marriage, the 
right of the son by a Sudra wife was no longer acknowledged. The 
maiden-born son and the pregnant bride’s son disappeared with the 
prevalence of infant-marriage and the wife’s son and the secret-born 
son came to be repudiated as a result of the development of the con- 
ception of chastity. Widow remarriage being prohibited, the twice- 
married woman’s son fell into disuse. The remaining five, i.e., the 
bought, the discarded, the self-given, the artificial and the adopted, 
pertain more or less to the same variety. The taking of an adopted 
son is a sacred rite and the adopted son is declared to be capable of 
conferring spiritual benefit. Hence the dattaka or adopted son is 
still valid along with the legitimate. And the other four though 
formally prohibited have not altogether dropped out, as is proved by 
social history and existing usages in different parts of India. 

The account of ancient practices and usages set forth above is not 
a complete or full-size portrait of the Hindu society in the past. Nor 
is it likely that anybody would mistake it as such Most Hindus, 
educated or otherwise, think of a few well-known prohibitions such as 
those of intercaste marriage, widow-marriage, or levirate in con- 
nection with the Kali prohibitions. But in reality the prohibited 
practices make up a long list as is amply indicated by the foregoing 
exposition. No doubt there were many other archaic usages which 
though not designated under this title, i.e., Kalivarjyas — have dropped 
out of our social life. It cannot be hoped that the present discourse, 
viewed from this standpoint, will rouse much curiosity. When 
a whole palace has crumbled into debris, what is the good of trying 
to dig out and hold up to view a few beams and rafters, a few pieces 
of brick and stone ? This is the query which remains to be briefly 
answered in the conclusion. Vedic society has faded into the dim past 
together with the customs and usages that marked it. There is 
nothing strange in it — for all ancient things drop off with the lapse of 
time and the change of circumstances. The function of History, 
however, is to trace these changes in conditions in the course 
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of time. But the bundle of usages here specially considered did not 
fall into the scrap-heap of the past merely through the lapse of time. 
The prohibitions herein discussed bear the marks of deliberation and 
conscious determination, of a change in ideas of social hygiene and 
ethics and of a process of adjustment to changed conditions. And 
they further contain hints as to the lines of advance and mode of 
transformation of the Hindu society. The promulgation of these pro- 
hibitions has been likened to a watershed rising between the ancient 
Hindu society and its later development. No ridge is found on the 
earth’s surface which straightway lifts its head from the plains. 
Gradual ascent and descent are fche law of Nature. The practices that 

are now extinct disappeared by degrees. And again there are many 
that though almost extinct and banned still peep at the corners of our 

social existence in an altered form. 

It is necessary to indicate how and when these practices 
came to be prohibited. In regard to some a feeling of doubt, a sort 
of misgivings, appeared from the earliest times. In many places 
in the Vedas we find both approval and disapproval. In the 
Rigveda, for instance, the term aghnyd (unslayable) occurs 
eighteen times as a synonym for the cow. In the Taittinya- 
Swmhitd we find at one place — Indeed Ashwaniedha is a decayed 
sacrifice ; who knows whether it is fully performed or not ? Hence to 
make up for the parts disused, the Saniskriti hymn was chanted. In 
regard to many practices, conflicting utterances are met with in the 
D}iaT7nasutras and Smriti-sainhitds. Thus BaiidJidyana says— 
Sea-voyage is a reprehensible practice of the North and that of the 
South is the marriage with the maternal uncle’s daughter — current, 
no doubt, in those parts but elsewhere condemned. Apastamba after 
laying down provisions for levirate remarks— Breach of the sacred 
law and violence are noticeable among the ancient sages but they 
incurred no sin owing to their superior lustre. A man of these days 
imitating them falls into sin. Manu says that in the nuptial rites the 
remarriage of widows is nowhere referred to. The fnantras relating 
to the taking of the bride’s hand apply only to virgins. Ydjfiavalkya 
says — Espousal of a wife frorh the Sudra caste by the twice-born has 
not my approval. In these texts is sounded a note of general censure 
and the idea that these are to be eschewed, particularly in the Kali 
age, though faintly hinted at here and there, is not explicit. According 
to Mr. Jayaswal Simati Bhdrgava the redactor of the current metrical 
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code of Manu flourished two centuries before Christ during the ascend- 
ancy of the Sungas. Ydjnavalkya followed him a century and a half 
or two centuries later. A definite conception of the Kali age shows 
itself first in Manu. In the Mahabharata and the later Purana litera- 
ture it is said in many places that in this age svddhyaya or daily 
recitation of the Vedas and Vedic rites will by degrees be discarded. 
The Samhitds of Katyayana and Parashara are generally regarded as 
having been composed in the 3rd and 4th centuries of the Christian 
era. A comparison of the two proves that the controversy with regard 
to widow-remarriage was going on in that age. Most of the later 
Smriti-samhitds were composed in the period from the 4th to the 10th 
century. It is on the authority of the texts of the Saniliitds of this 
period that many of the archaic usages are forbidden by the subse- 
quent digest- writers. These texts not being cited in the Asahaya 
Bhasya {circ. 750 A.C.) of Narada Samhita and Visvariipa’s com- 
mentary {circ. 800-825) on Yajnavalkya should be considered as poste- 
rior to them. Adityasena of the 7th century is well known in history 
as the last performer of Asvamedha. But the Rajasthana says that 
Jaychand of Kanauj also performed it. Jaychand was defeated and 
slain by Mahammad Ghori at Tarain in 1194. Asvamedha is for the 
first time prohibited along with six other practices by a text purporting 
to be cited from the Brahmapiiraria in Apararka’s commentary on 
Yajnavalkya. And a text of Shaunaka cited in the same commentary 
places the ban on subsidiary sons./.c., those other than the adopted and 
the legitimate. The long list of Kali prohibitions appears for the first 
time in the Smrityarthasara of Sridhara composed at the end of the 12th 
century. And there these prohibitions are declared as based on saniaya 
or convention. After some additions that accrued in the Southern 
digest Smriti-Chandrikd the list came to be finally complete in the 
Chaturvarga-Chintdmani of Hemadri compiled about 1260-70. Extracts 
from this list have been cited as texts of the Purauas by later digest- 
writers. It may hence be inferred that towards the end of the 12th 
century the leaders of the Hindu society met and consulted together 
and arrived at certain decisions. At about this date the Indian 
Ocean came to be infested by Arab pirates. Communications by sea 
with the outlying parts of Greater India were beset with dangers. 
With the Gaul knocking at the gate, ties of kinship with the outer 
world had naturally to be wound up. The total ban on sea- voyage 
fUjd OR social iRtercourse with sea-goers, even after expiation, was 
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the outcome of these conditions. Pilgrimages to distant places were 
prohibited. Self-preservation became the engrf'ssing thought of the 
society. The prohibitions in the Kali age, surveyed as a whole, 
suggest this condition of the Hindu society. 

The present discussion elicits also another truth about social 
evolution — viz., that nothing becomes altogether a thing of the past 
in human history. The saying of the Upanishads, ‘ what exists can 
never be non-existent,’ applies here also. At any rate the Hindu 
society has never advanced by totally discarding the past. Resting 
on one foot and moving with the other — this has been the law of its 
gradual evolution. Hence is it that though agnihotra was prohibited 
towards the end of the T2th century it is still kept alive under the 
sanction of other texts. Thus though Vyasa cited in the Smriti 
Chandrika has the text : “ When 4,400 years of the Kali era shall have 
elapsed, a learned Brahmin shall not observe agnihotra or the tending 
,of the threefold sacred fire and the life of the recluse,” this was later 
qualified by a text of Devala to the effect that “ so long as the system 
of four castes and the authority of the Vedas prevailed, both Sannyasa 
and Agnihotra should be practised in the Kali age.” Making no 
provision for the morrow may seem to be an unreal fancy in these 
days. But we still find among the sects of sddhus that gather at 
sacred places that with the offerings of food that they get from* their 
devotees they hold bhdnddrds and exhaust them in the course of the 
day by feeding all that approach them. And they take no thought 
for the morrow. Again, even to-day when the bridegroom steps with- 
in the courtyard before the marriage, the barber cries out, “ The cow, 
the cow.” It is said that the Path for the Last Journey in the 
Himalayas, closed to ordinary people, is still opened to some wayfarers 
after a severe test. Distress-occupations though prohibited are adopted 
and pursued by the greater part of the Brahmin community as 
normal, legitimate means of livelihood. Such instances may be easily 
multiplied. 

An examination of these prohibited practices reveals to us how the 
Hindu social genius, ethical self or ethos has worked during the last 
millennium. In the first stage or the primitive ages, practices and 
institutions of all sorts are met with in every society. But in course 
of time owing to the strengthening of higher ideas of purity, both of 
the body and the mind, the emergence of sentiments of social prestige 
and respectability, and finer perception of cleanliness and morality 
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and the growing complexity of social life, attempts at restraint and 
control appear. Hence the total prohibition of surd (spirituous liquor) 
even in the case of those to whom it had he n formerly permitted 
(Kshatriyas and Vaisyas), of admission into society of ravished women 
(for whom light penances had been prescribed by Devala) or of men 
corrupted with low-caste women or guilty of the most heinous sins 
(mahdpdtakas other than theft of gold). The relaxation of the older 
stringent provisions as to association with sinners and the abandon- 
ment of a corrupt mother proves that rigidity of the social etiquette 
was not the sole aim of the Kali prohibitions which were determined 
both by the recognition of actualities and the refinement of sentiment. 
We also realise from this investigation how an ancient society attacked 
and hemmed in by foes from without resorts to the peculiar 
mode of life of the tortoise, how it preserves itself by drawing 
in all its limbs under the hard outer shell. But above all it 
furnishes proof of social self-determination and autonomy. In the 
remote past, in the age of the Kalpasutras, Apastamba laid down the 
aphorism: “ The criterion of pious conduct is twofold — convention or 
compact made by those learned in the sacred law and the Vedas.*' But 
the convention of the wise came to be an instrument almost forgotten 
in later times and the expositors of the Smritis in these days express 
themselves with the utmost caution on the employment of this instru- 
ment of social change and adjustment. Every living community 
adapts itself to changing conditions and the power to do so is a sign 
of life. The Kalivarjya dispensation is the last instance of such self- 
adjustment in Hindu social history. 

In the judgments and precedents of British Courts of Law, these 
prohibitions have been presumed to be inviolable and literally obeyed 
by the Hindu community. Such a view is neither just nor well- 
founded, as is shown by the foregoing discussion. Marriage with the 
maternal uncle’s daughter has been condemnejd by almost all the digest- 
writers of the North and the South for many, many centuries. And 
yet among the Nambudris— Brahmins of the highest rank who trace 
the great Sankaracharya in their line— this usage still prevails. In 
many Brahmin families of Madras and also in Rajput families perma- 
nently settled in Chota Nagpur and Bengal, it still obtains. Sons 
other than the legitimate and the adopted have been prohibited and 
yet the pdlakaputra or foster-son and the son of a Sudra by his female 
slave or concubine are not excluded from inheritance. The hritrima or 
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artificial son is still acknowledged in Madras, the Punjab and in Mitbila 
(Durbhanga) and the outlying parts. All these clearly show that 
in the days of Jones, Colebrooke and Wilson, when the sources of the 
Hindu law were made available through translations to the judges in 
British Courts, an adequate and close study of this subject was not 
made. These prohibitive texts were taken to be inviolable in accord- 
ance with the idea then prevalent in the Pandit community — which, 
though in the nature of a rough and uncritical generalisation, was 
accepted as correct. Later on by means of legislative acts some of the 
prohibitions have been over-ridden — witness the Acts for the Eemarri- 
age of Widows, the Civil Marriage Act amended in 1923 and 1928, the 
Caste Disabilities Eemoval Act. But in regard to others, their 
inviolability has been upheld in legal decisions and precedents. 

As to the authority of the Kali prohibitions, the difficulty which 
confronts one at the very outset has not been properly discussed 
— that is, how practices the sources of which are laid in the Vedas 
can be later abrogated by the texts of the Smritis, by the conventions 
of the pious or by the provisions of the Purdnas. To avoid all 
such controversies the Privy Council in the well-known Eamnad Case 
of 1866 declared — Clear proof of usage will outweigh the written text 
of the law. 

Hindu Law has since then been largely influenced by this basic 
principle. Accepted usage is the best rule of conduct and the measure 
of righteousness : this is not merely a maxim of our sacred books but 
a profound sociological truth as well. But the Kali prohibitions afford 
the best proof that Hindu custom and usage have not been static and 
unchangeable through the ages. 

The highest jurists of the present times have unreservedly 
admitted this proposition. Thus Sir Gooroodas Banerjee writes, 

“ The Hindu Law is a body of rules intimately mixed up with 
religion and it was originally administered for the most part by private 
tribunals. The system was highly elastic, and had been gradually 
growing up by the assimilation of new usages and the modification of 
ancient text-law under the guise of interpretation, when its sponta- 
neous growth was suddenly arrested by the administration of the 
country passing to the hands of the English, and a degree of rigidity 
was given to it which it never before possessed.”— Mamagfe and 
Stridhan. This remark is fully borne out by the consideration of the 
if oli prohibitions. 

Calcutta. 



IN MEMORIAM 
Dr. GANESH PRASAD 

( 1876 - 1935 ) 



Far better ’tis, to die 
the death that flashes gladness 
than alone, in frigid dignity 
to live on high. 

Better, in burning sacrifice, 
be thrown against the world 
to perish, than the sky 
to circle endlessly 
a barren stone. 

The eminent Hardinge Professor who has passed away with such tragic 
suddenness may be said to have taken the sentiment expressed in the lines 
above, of an unknown poet, for his motto in life. A born mathematician 
he lived the life of reason, poring over deep problems of pure mathematics. 
The Queen of Sciences is not easy of access to all and sundry, but to her 
devotee she is a benign sovereign. Dr. Ganesh Prasad w^as one of her 
finished courtiers. I recall a summer evening some thirty-four years back 
when a Cambridge mathematician asked me, in his rooms at Emmanuel 
College, whether I knew Dr. Prasad. The late Mr. Knapman (this mathe- 
matician was no other), the second wrangler of that year, a fellow student 
of Dr. Prasad, said repeatedly, ‘'Dr. Prasad is a very clever man.'’ (It may 
be noticed, in passing, that a Cambridgeman is seldom lavish in praise of 
his competitors). Dr, Prasad always impressed his teachers and fellow 
students with his unique capacity for penetrating into the core of abstruse 
mathematical problems. It was on the recommendation of one of his 
teachers — the late Professor Hobson — that the Government of India stipend 
for studying mathematics abroad was extended to an additional year thus 
enabling Dr. Prasad to complete his studies in Germany. At Cambridge he 
read with the leaders of both branches of mathematics — pure and applied — 
Forsyth, Hobson, Baker and Mathews were his teachers on the pure side; 
Stokes, Larmor, Darwin and Thomson on the applied side. He was a 
finished product of Cambridge school (for in India, too, his teacher was a 
famous Cambridge man — Homersham Cox) when he left for Germany to 
study under Felix Klein, David Hilbert, A. Sommerfeld and a group of 
younger Gottingen mathematicians who, guided by Klein, were extending 
the domain of the Theory of Functions. Dr. Prasad took to this branch 
kindly as being most suited to his analytical bent of mind. At Gottingen 
his fame as a critical analyst soon became general. Klein himself wrote to 
him praising his extremely valuable contributions to the study of Fourier 
Series. Dr. Prasad, according to Klein, was the first mathematician to 
tackle the problem of heat-conduction as befits a consummate mathemati- 
cian — for Nature has laid many a trap for the unwary and was it not the 
great Fourier himself who was caught napping at times ? Dr. Prasad had 
the happy gift of picking up the essential part of a problem and never lost 
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sight of the wood for the trees. His range in pure naathematics was ex- 
tensive, for although he devoted the latter part of his life to questions of 
asymptotic series and summation theorems, he never lost touch with the 
general q\iestions of Integral Calculus and Differential Equations proper. 
This is not a place to give a technical account of his critical works but it 
may be generally laid down that he probed every mathematical problem he 
took up to its deepest depth. As an instance may be mentioned his mam- 
moth paper (unfinished alas!) of about one hundred foolscap sheets dealing 
with expansions of arbitrary functions in infinite zeros. But perhaps I am 
“ talking too much shop ” and must stop. 

As a man he lived the life of an Indian sage. His was a life given to 
pursuit of knowledge and knowledge alone. Truth in her ethereal beauty 
claimed him for her own. And this anchorite of true culture proved the 
value of plain living and high thinking in the only possible way — by 
practice. In him Calcutta University has lost a great teacher, the mathe- 
maticians a consulting brain, and the world a sturdy enthusiast for truth. 
But our only consolation is that he can justly say with Horace : 


Exegi monHmentum aere perennius 
regaliqiie situ pyraraidum alfcius 
quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
possit dirueie ftut inuumerabilis 
annorum series et fuga temporum. 


S. C. Bagchi, 



THE GREAT DESIGN IN THE UNIVERSE AROUND US * 

DE. SIE UPENDRANATH BRAHMACHARI, KT., 

M.A., M.D., PH.D., F.A.S.B., F.S.M.F. 

This institution is dedicated to the sacred memory of one whose devotion 
to duty and nobility of character endeared him to all who knew him and who 
still lives as the inspiring genius to guide us. 

His vast learning, his deep knowledge of the science, of law, his sense 
of justice, his integrity, his purity of character and loftiness of mind, his 
piety, his love for the religion of his ancestors coupled with catholicity and 
liberal ideas, his life of meditation and action, of sage-like austerity, his sense 
of duty and fearlessness in fighting for what he thought was right, were 
proverbial. He, I have no doubt, saw the Great Design in the Universe 
around us much better than I do, and mine is but a feeble attempt to deal 
with this vast topic which is the subject of my discourse. 

If on a fine moonless autumnal night when the sky is free from clouds 
we gaze heavenwards, the magnitude and brilliance of the countless stars 
fill our mind with awe and reverence. Increasing our field of vision with the 
help of Galileo’s telescope of the 17th century to the most recent one with a 
100-inch reflector, we find that at each step of advance in the telescope, 
more and more of the brilliant diamonds of the spacious firmament on high 
come into view, till we begin to dream of eternity and feel that this little 
earth of ours is a negligible speck of ash. 

When the astronomer takes us in the depths of space in the Milky 
Way and beyond, we see that the clusters of stars bounded by the former 
are like cities, as Sir James Jeans calls them, each with its own system 
of lights. There are nebulie either regular or very nearly so in shape, or 
they are completely irregular, forming by far the most impressive objects 
ever seen with the telescope. The latter generally look rather like drifting 
masses of smoke such as one sees when a jimgle is on fire. They are like 
clouds of dust and luminous gas stretching from star to star within the 
confines of the Milky Way, and forming light and dark patches against the 
sky, similar to those formed by the smoke and flame of an ordinary fire. 
The former are the distant cities of stars beyond the Milky Way. They are so 
far away from us that they look singularly ineffective, even when viewed 
through a powerful telescope, and their faint light makes a very little impres- 
sion on our eyes. 

The astronomer teaches us that the remote spiral nebuliE are, to all 
appearances, rushing away from the earth and presumably also from one 
another, at a terrific speed, which becomes greater and greater the further 
they recede into space. The last such nebula', investigated at Mount 
Wilson, one of the most distant, was found to be receding at a terrific speed 
of 15,000 miles a second. 

A himdred years ago astronomy was mainly concerned with the sun, 
the planets and the moon, constituting a small colony and described as the 
sun’s family. To-day astronomy is studying in detail the other stars and 
their colonies, the aggregate of which constitutes what has been named the 
Galatic System, whose rim is the Milky Way. This System is only 
one member of the system of star-cities in space. Nobody can say whether 

* An Address delivered at.tbe Sir Oooroodas Institute, Narkeldmga, Cakntta on 
Sunday, the 24th February. 
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we shall find in future that the above sjjstem of star-cities only forms one 
unit in a still vaster assembly, or 


Are there distant worlds and suns 
From whence no travelling ray 
Hath yet to us through ages past 
Ha^d time to make its way i 


We do not know what the telescope with a two-hundred*inch reflector 
that is in the making, may reveal, as it is likely to multiply sixteen-fold 
what one can see in the universe. We have, however, made enough 
progress in reading and interprid ing the messages emanating from the 
stars to recognise that for all its gigantic dimensions, all the bewildering 
complexities of its structure and motions, all the endless variety of its 
eonlents, the universe, so far as it has come within our range of observation, 
is an organic whole, exhibiting an underlying structural unity, built up 
throughout more or less of the same elements and governed by the same 
great laws. 

That man has been able to reach these great generalizations and through 
them to attain the power of predicting of occurrences in the universe, is 
a pr- )()f of order and rationality, of thought and more than thought within 
it, and is the expression of an infinite spirit pervading through space 
^nd time.: 

And now I pass on to tell you a few words about what modern physics 
teaches us, and I hope you will pardon me if I say only the little that I 
know. 


Modern ])h3^sics gives us detailed information of the constitutrm of 
the atoms which, the chemists one day thought, represented the ultimate 
indivisible particles of matter. We now know that an atom consists of a 
tingle nucleus and a number of electrons. The nucleus is charged with 
positive electricity and occupies the centre of the atom, while the electrons 
are charged with negative electricity and are in some way arranged around 
the central nucleus. The electrons of all atoms are similar to one another. 
But atoms of different elements have different units of positive charge in 
their nucleus and they contain different numbers of electrons, whose distn- 
but ion is responsible for the majority of the physical and chemical properties 

of the elements. _ , i i 

The nucleus itself is a composite structure, which can be broken up in 

various ways. Certain atoms, particularly those of the atomic 

numbers, are described as radio-active, which means that their ^ciei 
spontaneously disintegrate and eject particles and radia ions. ese 
particles are of two kinds a (alpha) particles, which are identical with the 
nuclei of helium atoms ; and /3 (beta) particles, which are simp y oi inary 
electrons. Apart from this spontaneous disintegration, the nuclei of most 
atoms can be broken up by subjecting them to a vigorous bombardment by 
rapidly moving particles. Still, further types of particles now appear, ibe 
commonest is the proton, which is found to be identical with the nucleus 
of the normal hydrogen atom, 'and so carries a charge equal to that of the 
electron but of opposite sign. Quite recently a new type of partiole^has 
been discovered— the neutron, which has approximately the same mass as 

the proton, but carries no electric charge at all. And when atoms ar 
exposed to an even more intense bombardment, as by cosrnic radiation, the 
mJst shattering type of bombardment known, another constituent appears. 
This is known as the positive electron or positron ; it canies 
tive charges as the proton and its mass is equallo that of the electron. 
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There is some evidence to indicate that cosmic radiation and hard y-radiation 
can under certain circumstances be transformed into a positron and an 
electron, thus giving rise to a transformation of radiation into matter. It 
has been suggested that cosmic radiation may be responsible for the biologi- 
cal variations observed in evolution and turning fish into birds or apes 
into men. 

I shall not detain you any further on the constitution of the elements. 
Every day is revealing new facts about it. I would only ask, does not the 
beautiful structure of the atom reveal the existence of a perfect mechanic 
behind it ? 

And now I come to another universe, that of living matter. 

When we look through the simplest to the most recent of microscopes, 
such as Bernard’s ultra-microscope, we begin to feel the wonders of life 
and living matter and to doubt whether this tiny earth of ours is so insignifi- 
cant as to be considered negligible. The bacteriologist tells us that in 24 
hours he can grow millions and millions of bacilli or that a single cholera 
bacillus may in one day produce a progeny of 50 million billions of bacilli. 
A star fish may produce two hundred millions of eggs in a year and flat 
worms may be kept stationary, or made to pass through nearly a score of 
generations. 

I shall not enter here into the details of the physico-chemical mecha- 
nism of a living protein particle. Sir Gowland Hopkins in a recent address 
has pointed out that a living tmit is equipped with catalysts, without 
which it would be converted into a static system. To claim that 
a description of its active chemical aspects must contribute to any 
adequate description of life is not to imply that a living organism is no more 
than a physico-chemical system. It only implies that at a definite and 
recognisable level of its dynamic organisation, an organism can be logically 
described in physico-chemical terms alone. At such level, indeed, we may 
hope ultimately to arrive at a description which is complete in itself, jusi 
as descriptions at the morphological level of organisation may be complete 
in themselves But there may be yet higher levels calling for discussion in 
quite different terms and, as Sir Gowland states, there are other and higher 
levels of organisation where it is by no means certain that physico-chemical 
concepts will suffice for explaining all the phenomena of life. 

When we consider the hormones, the enzymes, the auxines, the 
vitamins which all play important parts in the maintenance of life, we are 
met with most remarkable biochemical and biophysical problems which arc 
beycmd the limits of my thesis. 

When we consider the effect of the infinitesimals upon living cells or the 
chemical mechanism of nerve action as has been recently demonstrated by 
Dale and others, when we consider many other remarkable facts that are 
being unfolded in biochemistry in recent times, we begin to wonder more 
and more at the mysteries of living matter and we feel that we have as yet 
an almost endless field to travel before wc can reach the fringe of the solution 
of the problem of life. 

But we see definite and well-regulated order is the keynote in biology. 
Let us assume that at some very distant bygone age life originated in the 
primordial matter somewhere in one of the great oceans of the earth and 
then passed through some of the various forms of life, such as, autotrophic 
bacteria or the purple bacteria or like the filter-passing virus or perhaps 
something of the nature of the bacteriophage, up to the highest evolution of 
living matter as in man. Let us try to fill up some of the various inter- 
mediate patterns of living bodies of more modem geological times which the 
paUeontologist may dig up from the earth’s crust. We are inevitably 
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confronted with the oneness of life which can be explained as the work of a 
great Designer allowing the various patterns to form through the process of 
evolution. 

From what the modern sciences tell us we learn that throughout the 
whole of the animal world there are expressions of something akin to our 
own mind. A stream of inner and subjective life runs from the amoeba up- 
wards. It includes feeling, imagining, purposing, as well as occasionally 
thinking and loving. We seem to detect shrinking and appetite even in the 
microscopic amoeba, and Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, by a system of 
exquisitely sensitive electricial apparatus, has shown how even plants appear 
to be elated or depressed by the application of favourable or unfavourable 
substances, how they seem to shudder at this or writhe at that in a fashion 
suggestive of feeling. 

The system of animate nature is instinct with mind, and it is this 
system which led to man, the measurer, in whose mirror it becomes ever 
more intelligible. We are led from our own mind, back and back to the 
Supreme Mind without whom there was nothing made that was made." 

The mechanism in plants and animals are indicative of design in nature. 
Their contrivance was made by a designer and artificer. Harmony and 
design exist all throughout the universe, be it animate or inanimate. Eadia- 
tion, cosmic rays, protons, electrons, atoms, molecules, the largest stars 
in the universe, the algae, the amoeba, man or superman that may come to 
t]]is earth or some other world, have been or will be evolved out of designs of 
the great Architect, who is a perfect mathematician, a perfect mechanic and 
has a perfect mind and whose increasing purpose runs through the ages. 
That spirit has made the laws of motion, the laws of relativity and the laws 
of evolution, the laws of chemistry, and others that will come to be knovm 
in the "future. The more we know them and the more we study them, 
the more we conclude that this all-pervading intelligence governs the uni- 
verse. His is an eternal mind pervading all space and time, of which ours 
are minute sparks and our bodies, their receptors. We cannot say how and 
when he came into existence, just as one cannot say how space, time and 
matter originated. 

Now gentlemen, I come to tell you a few words about what has been 
termed the philosophy of science. Sir James Jeans has recently expressed 
his views about the limitations of theoretical physics. He tells us, in a 
survey of the recent advances of physics during the last i50 years, theoretical 
physics looks like a building gradually demolished by a series of earthquake 
shocks. 

A time was, when a physicist of the last century would have been 
hardly suspected that he had yet effected the separation of physics from 
metaphysics. It was left for twentieth century physics, under the lead of 
Einstein, Bohr and Heisenberg, to discover how large a subjective tinge enter- 
ed into the former's description of nature. Jeans tells us the story of the 
particle-picture and the wave-picture, the former for the materialist and the 
latter for the determinist. He tells us that when we view ourselves in 
space and time we are quite obviously distinct individuals, but when we 
pass beyond space and time we may form ingredients of a continuous 
stream of life. 

Before I end my speech, may I say a few words about Man, whose 
mind is the most unique work of creation. 

Some scientists have expressed the view that the appearance of man in 
the world is an accident, and Kichet has spoken of his impotency and idiocy. 
These views are incorrect. He is not like the mites and midges on a moss- 
grown star, frail ephemerides that breed and crawl among the middens of 
this festering ball. 
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He is the finest product of the great Archiiect even when compared 
with the loveliest, the brightest and the most glorious of the stars and 
nebuloB. 

He has discovered television, wireless and aviation. He has been un- 
folding the mysteries of the expanding universe, and of the atom. He 
discovers the laws of motion, of relativity and of evolution. He, with his 
telescope and spectrograph, unfolds the constitution of the stars and the 
nebuhe, millions and millions of miles awa} from the earth. He calculates 
their weight and temperature. He tells their ages. Though he is unable 
to find out when and how primordial life cariie into existence, yet he tells 
the story of the oldest man who existe d in the earth, a million years ago, 
and gives the history of his evolution. He tells the story of Adam's ances- 
tors. He digs up the bones of the oldest animal and tells his age He 
determines the days of the oldest fossilized tree. 

He discovers the minutest micro organisms of disease and the defensive 
mechanism against their attacks. He studies the s}>ecific carbohydrates 
aad proteins. By means of his ultra-violet ultra-microscoj)e, he studies the 
structure of the viruses and the bacteriophage. By means bis micro- 
manipulator he dissects the micro-organisms imd studies their characters. 
By means of the oscillograph he records the electric changes of the brain 
cortex of conscious man in various cerebral states. He discovers the 
chromosomes and tries to find out the cells that are responsible for Mendel- 
ism. He studies the endocrine glands, or as some authors like to call them, 
the glands of destiny, and tries to synthesize their ineretions. He may one 
day show that genius, intelligence, beauty, characi.er, morality, modesty 
and other human characteristics are dependent upon diverse coinbinat/K>os 
of these substances, just as he has found that their deficiency or excess may 
give rise to disease. He tnaj' one day be able to say bow Ibe polype])- 
tides of the protein particle of one man differs from that of another or of the 
bird or beast. He may one day be able to influence the sex of the embryo 
at his will. 

He tells us the story of the constitution of the aioms, of the cosmic 
rays, of the wave-parable and tbe j)article*paral)Je. He may, one day, be 
able to determine the mathematics of ibe atom by means of his 
calculator. 


His intellect will one day enable him to convert base metal into guld 
or lecord his thoughts and lho.se of others on a sensitive plate. He may 
one day reveal the mysteries of life of which his own is composed and tlicn 
may solve how life came into existence in this earih. He may one day 
make various patterns of aggregates of living protein molecules. 

ihough, Ponce de Leon might have been searching for the impossible 
and unattainable when he sought the fountain of eternal youth, yet, as I 
once said, a time may come when, thanks to the advancement of science, 
man will old age and invert the terrible accident of death from 

disease. He will then evolve into a superman, unless it be argued that in 
the dim distant ages to come, man may be reduced to a degenerate creature 
after million when the inevitable course of events will have 

reduced the earth s temperature by 23°C. It may be that a supermmi still 
may grow in this earth of ours under conditions which may become com- 
patible with tbe life of tbe distant future. 

, . has been endeavouring to 6nd living matter or living 

beings like man m the universe in other worlds than ours. Many have 
said that tbe so-called canals in Mars are not the works of intelligent 

nriannfbf but are mainly subjective illusions and the 

present-day idea is that there is no definite evidence of life, at least of 
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conscious life, in Mars or indeed anywhere eise in the universe. If that be 
the case, then living matter and still more living man must be very rare 
in the universe and so very difficult to construct that be becomes still 
more remarkable in the whole of creation. 

I say that man’s esistence and his intellect cannot be purposeless or 
accidental or a sign of disease. The evolution of bis body and mind is the 
consummation of the highest work of the Almighty up to the present day. 
Though he is small when compared with other things that exist in this earth 
and very small when compared with the millions of w orlds like ours, yet he 
is the most remarkable object that this woild has ever seen, through 
millions of years of its existence. A mind that can traverae with infinite 
velocity through space and time must be a part of the Great Intellect that 
has created it. 

Gentlemen, our ancestors hardly knew what the latest improvements 
of the microscope and of the telescope would lead to, as they have done 
to-day. The discoveries in medicine and its ancillary sciences during the 
last 50 years are phenomenal. Who knows what the future after one 
thousand or ten thousand years hence will reveal, with the help of more 
sensitive instruments or other new methods that are beyond the limits of 
our imagination. But whatever that may be it will no doubt be in the 
direction of the discovery of many more wonderful things of the handicraft 
of God, much more mysterious, much more beautiful and much more lovely 
than any known to-day. 

Gentlemen, if one studies the story of evolution of man, one finds that 
his intellect is growing out of proportion to bis body. The caveman was 
perhaps stronger in bodily strength than the strongest man of to-day. 
Though man may eventually conquer disease and death, is it possible that 
in the process of evolution, his mind and intellect will grow more and 
more and his body become smaller and smaller? Finally in the dim distant 
aeons to come, man will perhaps merge into the eternal mind just as the 
disintegrated atoms merge into waves. But till then, I conceive slowly and 
slowly physical warfare will give place to warfare of intellect while love 
and beauty will be that of the mind and not of the body. There will be 
no jealousy, and superiority or inferiority complex will cease to exist. 
Slowly and slowly, till then, man will live not by the destruction of the lives 
of his neighbours and seizing their property, but by making every part of 
the world healthy, habitable and productive, as well as by proper control 
of the over-growth of population which is, to a great extent, responsible for 
m-auy wars of the world. Fconomic depression and unemployment will 
then be reduced, thanks to the scientific development of newer industries, 
disease will cease to exist due to advances in medicine and hygiene, and 
men will spread over the world to live a life of health, happiness, 
contentment and ease, and there will be true fraternity all over the 
world. 

I have made a digression and shall not speculate in this line any 
further. My theme is an endless one. Some of my ideas may be visionary. 
My incompetence and the shortness of the time at my disposal demand 
that I must stop and I end by saying that the waves, the atoms and the 
stars 

In reason’s ear all rejoice 
And ntter forth a glorious voice 
For ever singing as they shine 
The band that made us is divine. 



INDIAN ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION 
AT CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 


The All-India Exhibition of Indian Architectural Arts and Crafts 
which was opened at the Senate House, Calcutta University, in the middle 
of February last, by Mr. Syamaprasad Mookeriee, Vice-Chancellor, brought 
home to visitors what supreme excellence art and architecture had 
attained in India in pre-historic and historic ages. The entire history of 
Indian Architecture — beginning from the 3rd millennium B.C. down to the 
Mughal period, embracing a span of nearly 5,000 years — was graphically 
recorded, age by age, style by style, region by region, in the long vista of 
successive galleries. 

Specimens of Indian < own-planning and primitive architecture 
of the days of Mohen-jo-Daro as also the specimens of various types of 
monuments known during different epochs of Indian history from the earliest 
down to modern times in India itself and outside where Indian civilisation 
had travelled, were exhibited. They numbered over fifteen hundred and 
contained all possible varieties. Beautiful models of early Indian rock- cut 
caves and stupas were exhibited by Mr. K. N. Dikshit, Deputy Director- 
General of Indian Archaeology. His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s 
Archaeological Department occupied a large section which was controlled 
by Mr. K. Ahmed, M.A., LL.B., Curator of the Hyderabad Museum. 
The gallery was resplendent with the magic colours and spiritual grace of 
Ajanta, the rich treasures of Ellora and the inspiring ancient and modern 
mosques of Daulatabad, Golconda and Bidar. The IMediieval section 
contained representations and models of the architecture of Orissa, 
Khajuraho, Western and Southern India. A rich collection of photographs 
of antiquities sent by the Government of Gwalior and another set of 
Khicbing monuments displayed by the Mayurbhanj State were 
striking. Mr. V. N. Tikoo of the Kashmir P. W. D. also sent 
architectural drawings of Pandrethan and several remarkable photos of 
ancient temples of Kashmir. The fine Art Seminar of Calcutta University 
supplied several large-sized drawings and pictures of Boro-Budur and 
Angkor. Kepresentations of Ceylonese, Burmese and Tibetan art and 
architecture were primarily displayed by courtesy of the Mahabodhi Society 
and Dr. Nell, President of the Ceylon Archteoiogical Survey. Photographs 
of the magnificent architecture of Jaisalraer, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Udaipur, 
Chitor, Bikanir, and other parts of Eajputana and Northern India drew 
admiration from all eyes. The State of Jaisalmer exhibited a large number 
of big-sized drawings and photographs which were highly impressive. The 
Bengal room was furnished with large photographs of the temples of 
Mediseval Bengal and Assam. 

In the Modem Section, there were sent by the Mysore and the 
Travancore School of Art and Craft some remarkable specimens of sculp- 
ture, painting, wood and ivory works. Special mention can be made of the 
great dancing Saraswaii, carved out of black marble, by Silpa Siddanti 
Siddalinga S,wamy, State Artist, Mysore. No less striking were the 
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Bpecimens of the Buddhist fresco cartoons of the Mulagandhakuti Vihara, 
Sarnath, executed by the Japanese artist, Mr. K. Nasu. 

From the numerous designs and photographs of merit and character 
sent by architects from Bombay, Eajputana, the Punjab, Kashmir, 
Lucknow, Hyderabad, Colombo, Bengal and elsewhere it was clear that 
present-day Indian architects and engineers are vieing with one another in 
trying to develop typically modern styles based on old traditions, yet 
consistent with modern requirements. The School of Indian Architecture, 
founded by Mr. Srischandra Chatterjee, General Secretary to the Exhibition, 
is making a valuable contribution trying as it is to tackle all problems 
connected with the evolution of modern Indian architecture. It has 
prepared designs and constructed structures in various styles, based on old 
Indian traditions and consistent with modern aims and purposes. ^ It has made 
numerous specimens of terracotta, ornamental and carved^ bricks, panels, 
cement figures, statuettes, metal and wood works and carvings, models for 
fresco, furniture, and the like, which were all exhibited with a view to create 
interest in the modern architectural movement initiated by Mr. Chatterjee. 
The Ladies’ Section with its charming Indian designs in embroidery, 
painting, carving, and fresco designs attracted much attention. Specimens 
of palaces and temples built in Indian style in recent years in Moscow, San 
Francisco, Tokio and Colombo were also exhibited. Among the private 
exhibitors, Mr. Bahadur Singh Singhi, Mr. Ajit Ghose, Lady Pratima 
Mitter, Nawabzada A. F. M. Abdul Ali, Mr. 0. C. Ganguly, Sir Baaridas 
Goenka, Seth Jugalkisore Birla and Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji deserve 
special mention. His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur of Benares sent a 
large number of striking photographs illustrating the entire range of 
Benares ghats with all their artistic wealth and charm. ^ m. ^ j 

The Exhibition has been the first of its kind in India. Its cultural and 
educative value has been acknowledged by all. It has suggested an im- 
mense possibility for the development of all phases of Indian art and 
architecture even under the restricted opportunities of modern times. It tia,8 
demonstrated that no fine art exhibition can be deemed complete unless it 
emphasises on architecture. 





[Indian Influence in Chinese Culture {Taraknaih Das) — The Library of 
Columbia University (Taraknath Das) — Is Academic Freedom going to disappear 
in Germany (/!« Advocate of I ndO' German Cultural Co operation)] 

INDIAN INFLUENCE IN CHINESE CULTURE 

The New York Times of January 21, 19‘^/5, published the following 
interesting newsJtem : 


Lanchoic, China, Jan. SO . — In the shadow of a gigantic brass Buddha, excavators 
were hewing out to-day some historical!' important evidences of the beginnings 
of the Buddhist religion in Central Asia and possible connections with ancient 
Babylon. Hundreds of rolls of Buddhist classi< s, musty with the age of centuries, 
have been dug out from layers of wind-piled sands hiding the temples and courtyards 
of a monastery that flourished about 1,500 years ago. The classics, in Chinese and 

Sanskrit, make frequent references to the wonders and beauties of a far-off city 

believed to have been Babylon. In the same area archaeologists have found earthen 
ware strikingly similar to true Babylonian pottery. 

Historians are particularly interested in finding out something about the 
Nestorians, the Christians who were active in Western China about the time the sands 
began to close about the monastery. The site of the discoveries is the district of Tung 
Huang, a once populous region now submerged in shifting sands blown by winds 
which create an eerie humming, a sound that is to the natives the sighing of the 
souls of Buddhist priests of old. A Taoist monk travelling over the waste in 1904 

saw what appeared to be a brass table top. It w’as the crown of a brass Buddha 

100 feet high, which was excavated. Later digging brought to light a series of caves 
with carven images, now known as the cave of the thousand Buddhas. The huge brass 
figure is related to the Han dynasty of the early ilvird cefifunj. The ruonastery, 
not yet completely excavated, is said to compare in size willi the famous 
Larbrang monastery of Tibet, jone of the four largest in that region. 

This news-item has a very great significance of cultural influence in 
China and Central India. It is to be hoped that Indian scholars of 
Buddhism will take special interest in reconstructing the cultural history 
of ancient India. 

Taraknath Das 


THE LIBRARY OP COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Thomas Carlyle once said that a University is a collection of good 
books. Undoubtedly without a good library a University cannot aid the 
cause of spread of learning and investigations — researches. For this 
reason all the great universities are anxious to increase the value of their 
libraries through collection of rare books and MSS. In this connection, the 
following news-item regarding the great library of Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, will be of some interest to the readers of the CalcuUa 
Review : — 


** Columbia University acquired 37,779 volumes for its library during the last 
year and now has a total of more than 1,450,000 books, making it the third largest 
university library in the United States, Roger Howson, librtirian of the university, said 
yesterday. Harvard and Yale have larger libraries. 
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The Columbia total, he explained, does not include about 1,000,000 pamphlets, 
reports and other items in the school of business and similar material in the school of 
engineering. The total recorded use of the Columbia libraries was 1,719, 579 volumes 
during the year, Mr. Howson said. Among valuable additions to the library was 
a text-book, James Ferguson’s “Lectures,” published in London in 1764, which 
was used in the college by Philip Pell of the class of 1770- This was a gift from 
Howland Pell. Mr. Howson said the most important addition to the rare book 
department was a collection on photography and photo- mechanical processes of repro- 
duction, presented by Edward A. Epstean. Mina Mason Van Sinderen gave Dr. 
William Mason’s collection of autographs of musicians, besides one of George 
Washington and one of Schiber. Alfred A. Ellison presented fifty letters and 
documents dealing with American affairs in the eighteenth century. The library 
received 12,465 contributions from 122 officers of the university including 1,309 
volumes from Dr, Nicholas Murray Butler. 

The Eichard Worsam Meade collection, given by Mrs. Meade to the school of 
business library, will be of great value to students of motor transportation, according 
to Mr. Howson. The generosity of a number of Japanese was stressed by Mr. Howson 
as being responsible for the growth of the university’s Japanese collection, of which 
Eyusaku Tsunoda is curator. The donors included Baron Iwasaki, Viscount Keizo, 
Shibuzawa and Professor Yukio Yashiro, director of the Institute of Art Research in 
Tokyo. ’ ’ 


During recent years American Universities — Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
Chicago, and others — are taking universal interest in developing Oriental 
Studies.’* Interest of “ Oriental Studies ” in German Universities in 
Sorbonne, in London as well as Home is well known. Is it too much to 
expect that Calcutta University will take necessary steps to develop a 
school of Oriental Studies, which will have a very broad scope for 
promoting knowledge of oriental languages, and history including social and 
political institutions. 


Taraknath Das 


IS ACADEMIC FREEDOM GOING TO DISAPPEAR IN GERMANY ? 

Some 20 years ago I was a student in Berlin University and studied 
under such immortal as the late Edward Meyer the historian, one of the 
founders of the Deutsche Akademie. Here in the University of Berlin, 
I visualised the meaning of “ academic freedom.'' I felt that the German 
Professors were free souls, who aoove all cared for “ Truth and knowledge." 
In my imagination I compared them with the spirit of " Rishis ” of ancient 
India. It seems that with the advent of National Socialist regime, 
academic freedom has been curtailed ; and on racial grounds many German 
professors of Jewish ancestry have been dismissed, from German 
Universities. 

The New York Times of January 21, 1935, publishes the following 
news-item : 

Berlin, Jan. 20.— The Minister of Education has forbidden all officials and teachers 
of German universities to attend the memorial service to Professor Fritz Haber, 
the famous chemist, that had been arranged by three leading German scientific 
institutions. 

Professor Haber, whose invention of synthetic nitrate during the war prevented 
the early collapse of Germany, died in Switzerland last year after having resigned bis 
academic posts as a protest against the Nazi anti- Jewish legislation, 

11 
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Invitations to the memorial service on Jan. 29, the anniversary of his death, 
were issued jointly by the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for physical chemistry, the 
German Chemical Society and the German Society of Physics. 

Last week, however, the rectors of all German universities received a circular 
from the Ministry of Education recalling that Professor Haber was “ dismissed ** in 
October, 1933, on account of his “ inward attitude toward the German state of 
to-day.’* The circular described the conduct of the learned societies as “ particularly 
challenging ” to the National Socialist State since commemorations are accorded only 
in exceptional cases to “the greatest German of this day.’* 

The organizers of the meeting are charged with additional provocation in having 
suggested that uniforms be worn at the memorial service. 

I wish to pay my homage to the memory of late Professor Haber, 
who served his Fatherland more effectively than many professional 
patriots of the present-day Germany. I also extend my congratulations 
to the members of the learned society of Germany who have not lost 
the spirit of academic freedom and loyalty to the ideal of scholarship and 
scientific pursuit which does not know distinction of Eace, Colour or 
Eeligion. 

I have faith in the real greatness of German scientists and educators. 
I hope that their work will survive and overcome all forms of ignorant 
racial prejudice. 

An Advocate of Indo-German Cultural Co-operation 



'glepictt)5 anb 'glotices of 

The Cambridge Shorter History of India: by J, Allan, m.a., Keeper of 
the Department of Coins and Medals, British Museum, Sir T. Wolseley Haig, 
K.C.I.E., C.S.I., C.M.G., M.A., Lecturer in Persian in the School of Oriental 
Studies, University of London, H. H. Dodwel], m.a., Professor of the History 
and Culture of the British Dominions in Asia, the University of London. 
Edited by H. H. Dodwell, Cambridge, at the University Press, 1934, pp. 970. 
Price, 125. 6d. net. 

The Publishers and the Editor rightly recognised that no single scholar 
Can successfully attempt to write the history of India as a whole. The happy 
days when an Elphinstone or a Vincent A. Smith could survey the history 
of this vast sub-continent and its complex religious thought and culture 
from the advent of the Aryans to the consolidation of the British power are 
gone for ever. The last twenty-five } ears witnessed a remarkable progress in 
Indian historical scholarship and it is quite in the fitness of things that an 
attempt should be made to compile in a handy volume the results of the 
latest investigations. 

The Gambfidge Shorter History of India was expected to supersede all 
previous publications of its class. The joint authors are all scholars of 
eminence. Mr. Allan is a numismatist of ability and experience, Sir 
Wolseley Haig is a recognised authority on South Indian Muslim History, 
and Prof. Dodwell s original contributions to the British period of Indian 
history are solid and important. It was fondly hoped that the wide learning 
and reputation of the authors would make this book indispensable to ail 
students of Indian History. We regret to confess our disappointment. 
The work is ill conceived, ill edited and inaccurate. It is marred by um 
necessary repetition and Mr. Allan and Sir Wolseley Haig s treatment of 
the minor Hindu and Muslim dynasties has made confusion worse con- 
founded. Nearly half the available space has been devoted to the British 
period. But fateful as the last two centuries have undoubtedly proved it 
will be futile to assert that they outweigh the preceding two thousand years 
in importance. We learn from these pages nothing about the cultural 
achievements of the Hindus and the Muslims who shaped the history of 
India before the advent of the western people. The authors throw no 
light on the material progress of India under Hindu and Muslim guidance, 
wo read nothing about the economic condition and the daily life^ of the 
dumb millions who tilled the fields and peopled the rural area of India from 
time immemorial. Even the glorious works of the Indo-Muslim architects, 
sculptors and painters receive little or no notice. We find in this 
volume a bare narrative of dynastic history, political intrigues and sanguine 
wars and even a tyro would not suggest that the Hindu and Muslim rulers 
of India had nothing else to their credit. ^ 

If the sins of omission are great the sins of commission are greater stub 
It could be reasonably expected that such well-known writers vvould be 
careful about their facts for the sake of their own reputation if not for any. 
thing else. But unhappily they took to their task too lightly and serious 
inaccuracies have crept into this ill-balanced work. It is not for the 
reviewer to compile an exhaustive list of all the errors and inaccuracies, for 
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the book needs careful and thorough revision. We believe it will sufi&ce if 
we present the readers with a few characteristic samples. The diacritical 
marks are mostly misapplied. Agra for Agra, Gaya for Gaya, Baji Eao for 
Baji Eao, iSivaji for Sivaji, Eamnarayn for Eamnarayan are a few examples 
cited at random. We are surprised to read of *‘Amarakosa, the lexico- 
grapher '' (p. 99) and though the date of Arthascistra of Kautilya must still 
remain a subject of controversy, it has been confidently attributed to the 
Gupta period. We should like to learn where Sir Wolseley found that 
Eaziyya was responsible for promoting Yakut the African to the important 
oflSce of master of the horse (p. 213). From the writings of Minhaj, the con- 
temporary historian, it appears that Y'akut already occupied that position 
when Eaziyya was promoted to the throne. Sir Wolseley Haig seems to 
share the common error that Bir Narayan, son of Durgavati, was the 
Eaja of Gondwana (p. 340) . In reality there were four Goud principalities and 
not one, BirNarayan was Eaja of Garah, the remaining three being Chanda, 
Devgarhand Khcria. Sir Wolseley should have surmised that Mamtaj could 
not be the daughter of Asaf Khan and his sisler Niirjehan at the same time 
(pp. 386 and 399). He goes on to tell us that at Pandharpur Jai Singh 
concluded a convention with Sivaji (p. 437). This is original indeed, for so 
long students of Maratha Plistory have been labouring under the delusion 
that the treaty or convention was concluded at Purandar. Sir Wolseley 
would have done well to place the evidence on which this discovery is based 
before the scholarly public. Part HI of ihv volume undor review, comes 
from the pen of Prof. Dodwell and is undoubtedly very interesting reading. 
But Prof. Dodwell frequently stoops to special pleading. It is too late to 
assert that * ‘ The story of the Cartridges that precipitated iho general 
unrest into open mutiny is probably a fable with the slenderest possible 
foundation in fact '' (p. 738). Prof. Dodwell is of opinion that full freedom 
of the press should not have been conceded until 1919 (p. 867) and to 
illustrate its abuses he cites the multitude of leading articles in the Indian 
newspapers on the IJbert Bill without any reference to the cry of 
‘‘ British Women in Danger " raised by those of his countrymen who dis- 
liked that measure. It is needless to discuss the Professor^s views on 
current politics, they are uniformly adverse to Indian aspirations but one 
passage with reference to the war services of India will bear quotation. 
“ Something of this must be ascribed to tJie unbalanced praise and strong 
exaggeration of the part which India had played. English newspapers 
and politicians alike wrote and spoke as though India had saved the 
empire, and as though her effort, great as it was, had been really compar- 
able with the efforts of the allied states, involved in as desperate a struggle 
as any that stands upon record.’* Indians may very well retort that the 
unbalanced praise was unanimously given when Britain stood in need of 
India’s co-operation and the Professor has come with his cautious estimate 
and balanced judgment only when India’s claihi to self-government is 
being seriously questioned by a section of British politicians. The effect 
oi such language will always be unfortunate and tend to increase the bitter- 
ness th^t marks Anglo-Indian relations to-day. 

If we are to judge by this much advertised volume, the standard of 
British scholarship in Indian History has of late considerably deteriorated 
and the time has arrived when Indian scholars must come forward to 
enlighten the civilised world about the past achievements and the present 
problems of India. 


Ajax 
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The First Two Nawabs of Oudh, by Ashirbadi Lai Srivastava, m.a., 
PH.D., with a foreword by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, kt., m.a., o.i.e., Lucknow, 
the Upper Indja Publishing House, Ltd., pp. 301 + vi-f vi. 

This little volume is of strictly parochial interest. The curious reader 
will find in these pages many interesting anecdotes of Saadat Khan and 
Safdar Jang and minute details of their military and political career, but on 
the wider history of India the author throws no new light. We are frankly 
unable to comprehend his meaning when he says, “ Emperor Aurangzib 
proved in fact the best friend of the Marathas whom he expelled from 
their barren home in the south only to found a greater Maharashtra in the 
north on the ruins of his empire.’’ The Emperor undoubtedly attempted 
the subjugation of the Maratha land but it is certainly a new information 
to the great majority of Indians that he effected a wholesale expulsion 
of the Marathas from their native province. Nor did we find the term 
Hindu fad Padshahi, which formed the rallying cry of Baji Kao I, ever 
associated with the grei't Shivaji who dreamt of Hindu Swarajya and 
Maharashtra Padshahi. Saadat Khan and Safdar Jang were hardly the 
heroes to inspire sober students of history with enthusiasm. But our author 
is often tempted to overestimate their achievements and ability even at the 
expense of consistency. Yet we cannot wholly blame him. He placed 
himself under the guidance of Sir Jadunath “ the greatest authority on the 
hictory of India” and had his manuscript revised by that famous scholar. 
We only wish that Sir Jadunath had pointed out the inconsistency of 
dilating upon the soldierly qualities of Saadat Khan after faithfully 
recounting all his military failures. The author begins with the 
statement that Saadat Khan vras in normal circumstances loyal and 
grateful to his patrons and employers and ends by referring to his 
treachery to Husain Ali Khan and Muhammad Shah. His gratitude 
lasted only so long as it served his need and suited his interest, and we 
are afraid none but a blind admirer would make much of it. We* are 
unable to agree with Dr. Srivastava that Nadir Shah would have to 
return from Karnal had Saadat Khan been appointed Mir Bakhshi. As 
a military leader the ruler of Oudh was no match for the Nizam, and he 
was certainly not the person to beat the dreaded Persian invader in a 
pitched battle. Sir Jadunath himself exaggerates the bravery of Saadat 
Khan and makes much of his victory over “ Baji Kao's Maratha raiders.” 
Immediately after that victory Delhi was completely at the mercy of the 
Maratha general. Unfortunately at the present moment there is a widespread 
belief among Indian students tLat everything written in Persian forms the 
original source of Indo Muslim history. Sir Jadunath refers in the foreword 
to the fountain-head of original Persian annals and letters.” Persian 
annals certainly cannot be placed in the same category with contem- 
porary correspondence and records, and sooner this heresy is abandoned the 
better for the progress of historical studies in this country. To cite only one 
illustration, Dr. Srivastava asserts on the uncorroborated testimony of 
Husain Shahi that Ahmad Shah Durrani was born at Multan although this 
work is admittedly defective and full of half-truths and mis-statements. 
This is quite in keeping with Sir Jadunath’s scientific method which finds 
no inconsistency in condemning an annal in one place and utilising its 
uncorroborated evidence at another. 

We might conclude here, had the volume under review been an ordi- 
nary publication, but it is a Doctorate dissertation, and \/e may reasonably 
enquire whether it is fair for an outsider to serve on the board of examiners 
after supervising the work of the candidate? In some British Universities 
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supervisers are ex-officio members of the board of examiners, in others they 
are scrupulously excluded from that body. We should like to hear from an 
academic purist of Sir Jadunath’s fame and experience whether any 
University provides for the appointment, as an external examiner, of a person 
who has actually supervised the work of the examinee. We should also 
like to learn whether the stjle and method of expression ought to be taken 
into consideration in awarding the highest Degree in the gift of a University . 
For, the volume under review abounds in grammatical errors and faulty 
expression. The author isapparently unaware of the difference between 
“ personality’' and “person” (p. 251). “An steadfast allay ” (p. 248) would 
shock even a school-boy of immature years. Dr. Srivastava seems to suffer 
from an abnormal liking for certain favourite expressions — ‘‘wedded to women 
and wine/’ “wedded to a life of pleasure” and “wedded to a :ife of incessant 
military activity/’ follow in rapid succession. Some of the errors, how- 
ever, must be attributed to the printer’s devil. 

Ajax 

The Genesis and Growth of English : a Philological Sketch for Indian 
Students: by J. S. Armour, m.a., Indian Educational Service. Oxford 
University Press, 1934, pp. 190, limp cloth, price Ks. 2-12 as. 

There is room for a really good book on English Linguistics for Indian 
Students, and one would be tempted to accord Mr. Armour’s book a hearty 
welcome as the first attempt professedly made to fill this want. A little 
less than half the book (pages 1-71) is taken up with the history of Indo- 
European, dealt within nine out of the twenty chapters of the book. Mr. 
Armour has given a good discussion and a dear exposiiiou of the following 
topics in these nine chapters — L The Formal Language-types, II. Langu- 
age Families, III. The Indo-European Family, IV. The Discovery of Indo 
European, V. Later Eesearch, VI. Language and Race, Vil. First Appear- 
ance of the Indo-European Speakers, Vlll. Characteristics of Indo- 
European and IX. Indo-European Dialects. Then come chaptta's on 
Germanic, on Old English and on the subsequent history of English. Mr. 
Armour is orthodox in more ways than one. In the first instance he is 
orthodox in having nothing to do with PhoneticH ; and Phonetics is the pivot 
of present-day Linguistics. He is quoting Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, Gothic 
Old English and other words, but he ignores length-marks for vowels, 
ignores a proper transliteration; and what would be particularly necessary 
for Indian students, there is no indication as to the pronunciation of these 
foreign classical words. One would suspect that he regarded both vowel 
length and transliteration a nuisance, of which the details are to be avoided 
as far as possible. The book is printed in England, under the auspices of 
the Oxford University Press, too, and yet we have the objectionable and 
misleading ‘ a e ’ for ‘ se ’ of Old English, and * th ’ for the dental spirants, 
voiced and unvoiced, of Old English, Gothic and Germanic, which should 
be properly represented by the Old English letters thorn and edh. In 
spite of Mr. Armour’s pains, and his admirable summary, it is doubtful 
if Indian students will find from him the light they need for the apprecia- 
tion of the properly linguistic problems of Indo-European, Germanic and 
Old English. Unfortunately there is no reference to the Indian aspects 
of the Indo-European problems, no attention to the special requirements 
of Indian students. An exceedingly slipshod and happy-go-lucky thing 
about the book is its typography. We expected better performance from 
the Oxford University Press, accustomed as we are to the conspicuous 
typographic excellences of, say, Wright’s books on the historical and 
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comparative grammars of Greek, Gothic, Old English, German, etc. The 
same type has been used for both the text and the examples from different 
languages, and this certainly does not make reading easy or pleasurable. 
Mistakes are abundant in the words and forms quoted from the various 
classical languages and from reconstructed speeches: picking more or less 
at random, we find, c. g., at p. 80, Indo-European pefr, Skt. pacu, panj; 
Greek ncpodes. podis ; p. 81, Indo-European actau, Sanskrit kapal, loig, 
Lithuanian Szudis, Greek ekaton; p. 82, Skt. daca, Gk. odontem, podcm, 
jugon] p. 83, Persian gandiim as cognate with English corn; Skt. bhaiidh ; 
p. 84, Indo-European gastiz ; etc. At p. 101, palace has been given as an 
Old English word. Further quotations need not be made : Indo-European 
and Germanic linguistics evidently is not a strong point with our author, 
as there are a number of inaccuracies in details. A thorough revision of 
the examples given is necessary. There is evidence that the proofs were 
carelessly seen. The actual history of English is rather perfunctorily 
treated. Have hartal and harijan as Indian loan-words in English obtained 
a place in English lexicons ? Some of the ‘ Eenaissance words ’ (?) (p. 172) 
are really Old English in origin. 

S. K C. 

Bulletins of the Madras Government Museum : New Series, General 
Section : 

(i) Vol. I, Part 3. Tiruparuttikunram and its Temples, with appendices 
on Jaina Units of Measurement and Time, Cosmology and Classification of 
Souls : by T. N. Ramachandran, m.a., Government Museum, Madras: 
pp. 2G0, with 37 plates. Price Rs. 11 4 as. 

(n) Vol. Ill, Part I : The Three Main Styles of Temple Architecture 
recognised by the Silpa-sastras, by F. H. Graveley, d.sc. and T. N. Rama- 
chandran, M.A., pp. 26, with 2 plates. Price Re. 1. 

Students of Indology, particularly of Indian art and architecture will wel- 
come these two volumes as they embody a noteworthy addition to our know- 
ledge of these sides of Indian culture. The Madras Government Museum 
Bulletins have already obtained an honoured place among publications relating 
to Indian art and archaeology, with works like those by Messrs. Graveley and 
Ramachandran on the South Indian Bronzes and on the Goli sculptures. 

{i) In the first of the two works noted above, Tiruparuttikunram and its 
Temples, etc., Mr. Ramachandran has given a detailed account of the temples 
at the place of that name, which is two miles from the city of Conjeeveram 
and formed the anciem Jina-Kdncl, which side by side with Visnu-Kdfici and 
Siva Kdilci was a part of the ancient city of Kdficlpura. The author first 
gives a short history of Kdnclpura and of Jainism in South India, based pri- 
marily on epigraphical sources, and then describes the temples. These are 
two in number : one- -the Candraprahha temple (in honour of the 8th tirthah- 
kara) dating from the Pallava period (7th century A.D.), and the other, the 
Vardhamdna temple (in honour of the 24th Tirthahkara, known also as Mahd- 
vlra) dating from the Cola period (9th- 13th centuries) and continued down to 
the Vijayanagara period (15th century). The history of these temples is 
sufficiently clearly indicated in their architecture, which shows the contribu- 
tion of many centuries. Plates I-V give architectural details of the 
temples., There are inscriptions in them dating from the time of the Cola 
kings, and these are given in the original and commented upon. 

But the special importance of the work would appear to consist 
ill its study of [the frescoes m the Vardhamana temple giving 
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scenes from the life or legend of the Jaina Tirthahkaras Rsabhadeva {or 
Trailokyandtha) (First Tirthahkara), Vardhamdna and Ncmindiha and ot 
Krsna (the popular hero of Brahmanism, incarnation of Visnu, 
is the cousin of Neminatha, the 22nd Jaina Tirthahkaras according to 
Jaina mythology). These frescoes are illustrated in a fine set of plates (Nos. 
VI-XXX), forming an important mass ot material for the history of paint- 
ing in South India. We know so very little of the painting of Southern 
India that any fresh addition to our knowledge is welcome. South India has 
a tradition of painting which has been traced as far back as the Pallava 
period (7th century A.D.) which is the date of the well-known Sittanna, vasal 
frescoes. After that we have some paintings of the 11th century at Tiru- 
malai in North Arcot District. When all our available materials for the early 
and late periods have been collected, we shall be able to form some idea of 
the various schools or groups, chronologically and regionally. The paintings 
of the Vardhamana temple are late, dating from the 17th-18th centuries. The 
earlier paintings have a quality we see in Siamese and Cambodian paintings. 
The later ones arc a bit stiff and formal, the groupings being as in a sculp- 
tured frieze, and recalling the arrangement of figures one sees in Ceylonese 
frescoes on the one hand, and medioeval Orissan and Bengali paintings, on 
book-covers, as well as early Rajput paintings of Northern India on the other. 
We have here a purer form of the traditional temple or religious painting still 
lingering as a form of religious art at Tanjore, Madura, and elsewhere in the 
Tamil country. There are inscriptions in Modern Tamil characters in the 
later paintings which give indications as to the subjects ; but as these are not 
always clear or easy to read, Mr. Ramachandran has taken help from two 
Jaina Puranas called the Sri-Purdna, and the Vardharnana Purdnas both 
still in MS., in identifying the various scenes. This identification he has don(‘ 
very carefully with close attention to all details, and here we see how pains- 
taking and conscientious has been Mr. Ramachandran’s work. 

In three appendices Mr. Ramachandran has given an exposition of cer- 
tain aspects of Jaina Cosmology (Measurement and Divisions of Time, the 
three Worlds, and various kinds of Beings), covering a good part of the 
book (pp. 165-236). This portion of Mr. Ramachandran's book came out as 
a result of his studies in Jaina mythology and legend to explain the paint- 
ings, and it is based largely on original sources, some of which are still in MS. 
It could easily have formed a separate work, and it presents a useful hand- 
book on the subject. To illustrate this section, Mr. Ramachandran has 
given some plates (Nos. XXXI-XXXVI) of reproductions of Jaina images of 
gods [Yaksas, etc.) and Jinas in bronze from Tiruparuttikunram. These are 
Jaina counterparts of the characteristic Hindu bronzes of South India, typi- 
cally Jaina being the nude figures of Pdr^vandtha, V ardhamdiias Ddhiibali 
and Ananthayidtha, to which the nudity has given a certain vigorous simpli- 
city lacking in the draped figures which appear to be just plain spiritless imi- 
tations of Hindu bronzes of recent times., There is a cosmological diagram 
from the temples to illustrate the second appendix. 

{ii) The object of this monograph is *‘to correct, in the light of literal 
translations of the original texts, the current identification of the Ndgara, 
V esara Bxxd Drdvida styles of temple architecture. The threefold classi- 
fication of Indian temple architecture inaugurated by the European students 
of the subject into Indo-Aryaris Chalukyan and Dramdiarty on the whole still 
holds, but it is only recently that we are paying attention to Sanskrit and 
other Indian treatises on architecture to find out what the temple-builders 
themselves have to say on their own creations. The term Fesara remains 
obscure: but Messrs. Graveley and Ramachandran, after having discussed 
the problem of the Vesara style both with reference to the Sansk rit texts and 
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actual architectural remains, come to the conclusion that the Vesara style is 
really the one which has been so long erroneously called Ndgara (or, in other 
words, the so-called Indo-Aryan or Ndgara style should properly be called the 
Vdaara style, it we are to follow the old texts). The term Ndgara strictly 
speaking should be applied to what is usually described as Ghalukyan ; while 
the term Dravida or Dravidian has so far been correctly employed. The 
monograph in question makes a detailed examination of the question, and 
forms a valuable addition to the literature in Indian architecture. 

We can only end this brief review by congratulating the Government 
Museum of Madras and Messrs F. H. Graveley and T. N. Eamachandran on 
this fine record of work as presented by these monographs, and by express- 
ing the hope that other equally or perhaps more interesting series cf similar 
monographs will be coming out as a testimony to the scholarship and in- 
dustry of the Archaeological Survey in the province of Madras ; and if we 
were permitted to give our preference in this matter, we would like to have 
from Mr. Eamachandran, or some equally competent scholar, a monograph 
on painting in South India from the oldest period. 

SuNiTi Kumar Chatterji 


Proud Man : by Murray Constantine. Published by Boriswood Limited, 
London, 1934, pp. 318. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

This book deserves more than a passing notice. Its publishers have 
introduced it as a novel ; but this description is hardly correct. It would be 
more appropriate to call it a work of social criticism which appears as im- 
pressions on the mind of “an observer, a visitor (to England) from a world 
of to-morrow. “ The first part contains the observer's views on the social 
and the political condition of the civilised races in general and of the 
English people in particular, while the other three parts merely illustrate 
these views in three separate and unconnected stories. 

The author's observations are certainly thought-provoking. He has 
tried to probe deep into the complex life of to-day and to unravel its tangled 
skein. Our pet ideas and cherished convictions in the domain of art, 
morality, and religion and our political and social systems have all been 
subjected by him to a searching examination from a viewpoint which has 
at least the merit of novelty. Unfortunately, the criticism he has offered is 
mostly negative. Even the value of this negative criticism is very often 
obscured by a spirit of light hearted cynicism. Murray Constantine, 
according to the publishers, is a pseudonyrn which veils the identity of the 
author. It is significant that the real meaning of the book and the message 
of its author also remain, in one sense, obscure like his identity. 

According to the author, our world is inhabited by a sub-human race. 
Its much-vaunted civilisation is a sort of chaos and falls far short of the 
ideal. The life of every ‘ sub-human* is full of misery, pain and conflict. 
He is a “half-conscious being with a split mind," and not “ a fuUy 
conscious being with a whole mind," as a normal specimen of hunianity 
should be. Total unconsciousness, like ignorance, is a great bliss and if the 
‘ sub -humans ' had been completely unconscious like animals, they would 
have been happy and free from ' pain, misery and mental disquiet like 


The semi-conscious minds of the * sub-humans * are really responsible 
for their inability to effect the true adjustment between the self and the 
not-self. Nations that are regarded as civilized by them, are even more 
cruel, predatory and dishonest than primitive peoples. They niultiply heed* 
lessly md starve in thousands ; they fight in millions for a higher standard 
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of life and yet fail to effect the slightest improvement of their condition. 
Liberty and equality are the wat'^h words of many sub-human nations, but 
th^ur societies nre bnsed on privilege nnd are designed to perpetuate class- 
dom’nati n nd class-warfare Privilege is bas* d on sex, colour, wealth, etc. 
As it is e-sentia* ;\ unjn>t. th* ic are r^eri* d^ of ‘reversal of privilege** 
wh‘ □ reAolutions b^'-ak out, hich are eithe- ruth essly suppressed or lead 
to the downfall of th dominant group. But the group that grasps the 
p wer is as unjnst as its predecessor. Having no conception of the relation 
between the self and the not-self, all ‘sub-humans’ love power, and “the 
idea of a world where no individual had, or wished to have, any power 
whatever except over itself, is incomprehensible to them/* Though fear 
and greed are the prominent charncteristics of ‘sub-bumans/ it is surpr»Bing 
that they are ready to make sacrifices and to face dangers for winning what 
they cab glory. What removes the dread of war is the love of glory in 
sub-human soldiers. Females always want their lovers to w'n glory and in 
England “every conceivable mental pressure, including the most revolting 
moral cruelty by the females, was brought to bear upon them to make 
them go to the war” (of 1914-18). 

The problem of sex amongst sub-humans is, according to our observer, 
perplexing and is largely responsible for their mental aberrations and social 
anomalies. Sub-humans are of two sexes and reproduction depends on 
their co-operation. They are not therefore persons, for “ a person is an 
entity independent of 'thers both phvsically and eniotionHlIy who is self- 
fertilising, and can produce young, if it wishes to, alone and without 
help.” The conception of a person is not absurd or impossible ; on the con- 
trary, it IS eminently rational. “ If evolution is a fact, the whole course of 
human evolution would seem to be from a single-sexed unconscious being, 
such as an amoeba, to a single-sex^^d fully conscious being such as you or I. 
The sub-humans were beyond the animal stage, as they were certainly 
partially conscious, but they were still two sexed mammals” (p, 22). 
Though bisexuality has made males and females inter dependent for pur- 
poses of reproduction, the larger part played in it by the latter has invested 
them with greater biological importance. The child lives in the mother’s 
womb for 10 months and it derives its nutrition from the mother. When 
brought forth, the mother gives suck to it and takes care of it till it can 
look after itself. Males cannot possibly be blind to all these and they come 
to entertain ‘‘ a deep-rooted jealousy of the female’s greater biological im- 
portance.” A sense of perpetual inferiority is unbearable, because self- 
esteem is an important factor of happiness and mental peace. Thus ” an 
attempt to get power seems to be a natural consequence of a feeling, 
whether conscious or unconscious, of inferiority.” Consequently the sub- 
human males have everywhere seized power and ’•educed their females to a 
position of dependence and subjection. B d this has not fully removed 
their misery and obliterated their sense of inferiority. They have there- 
fore tried to cut ofif all connection with females and to be absolutely 
independent of them and invented avenues of escape, viz»^ refigion, 
art and war. ” Side alleys of war are land-grabbing and empire-build- 
ing ; exploring, that is going about in places where the inhabitants are 
strange or non-existent ; mountain-climbing ; long-distance flying, which 
they have to do in machines; the exerene of civic or personal power and 
sport.” Priests and religious people shun females and preach that they 
are abominable creatures “ Though they are totally unable to do what 
would seem a simple thing, which is to be happy and live at peace with 
tfeeir nqatesi they hotly piaintain that they can b© divine, that is partake 
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of the nature of God.” “The creator of the art gets the best of this 
escape, but those who merely look at the creation, or listen to it, enjoy the 
escape vicariously.” 

These are some of the main ideas in the book and psychologists will 
find ample food for thought in them. There will certainly be difference of 
opinion about the soundness of some of the theories advanced. Few will 
agree in the view that man is jealous of the greater biological importance 
of woman. Freudian psychologists will readily admit that art, religion 
and war are the means of sublimation of the sex-impulse, but they will 
certainly hesitate to believe that they are escapes from man’s sense of 
inferiority to woman in the biological sphere. The author’s views and 
mentality seem to be the product of a variety of factors — some of the most 
important being Freudian psychology, post-war attitude towards mili- 
tarism, class-warfare, ideals of female emancipation in various spheres of 
life and a hankering for simpler social systems based on the feelings of 
love and equality amongst human beings. While many things are faintly 
suggested as influencing human life and happiness, the regulation of sex- 
impulse is held up as its most decisive factor. The clear relief into which 
it has been brought against the dim background of uncertain thought and 
suggestion, serves to invest sex-urge with an importance to which many 
will take exception. The author seems to see everything in sex as, to quote 
an English critic. “Malbranche saw all things in God.” Simple solutions 
of complex problems are very often unsatisfactory and human life and 
social organisation are certainly very complicated phenomena. From time 
to time enthusiasts and ardent spirits have suggested simple panaceas for 
human misery and social evils, and each of them has, for a period, been 
widely accepted and then quietly laid aside. Natural Religion, Revelr- 
tion, Science, Renunciation, Will to Power, Culture — all these have had 
their worshippers. Sex-impulse is now being put up on the pedestal from 
which all these idols have, one after another, been pulled down. But, we 
must never forget the lines of Tennyson : — 

Our little systems have their day, 

They have their day and cease to be. 

The importance of sex-urge cannot, of course, be denied, but to 
regard it as the one arbiter of man’s destiny, is to be blind to the endless 
and baflding complexity of existence — ^thc real nature of the sphinx-riddle, 

as Carlyle put it. , 

Parts II-IV of Proud Man. illustrate the views of the author as set forth 
in Part I and deal with the avenues of escape from the sense of inferiority 
from which the sub human males suffer. The observer is a person, i.e., 
“an entity independent of others both physically and emotionally and ‘ a 
single-sexed fully conscious being.” Her (or his) mind is therefore free 
from the sense of inferiority and from conflict and misery. In Part II 
she (or he) serves as a foil to the Priest who has cut the Gordian knot of 
the problem of life by renouncing the world and taking refuge in the bosom 
of the Church. In his case Religion is the ‘ escape.’ He gives the name of 
Verona to the observer. In P^irt III Verona comes in contact with 

Leonora. She has been forsakt-n by her lover and her only child is dead. 

She therefore devotes herself to painting and An serves in her case as a 
means of escape from the evils of bisexuality and the consequent miseries 
and conflicts She goes back to her lover as soon as be re appears and 
cives up her profession. Philip Mitchell, the eminent painter, is also an 
illustration of the ‘ art escape.’ Gilbert in Part IV is an example of the 
‘ war escape ’ The history of his early life explains his abhorrence of the 
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female sex and his blood-thirstiness is supposed to be the result of sexual 

repression. 

M. M. Bhattacharjee 

Upavana-vinoda, edited by Girija Prasaana Majurndar, m.sc., b.l. Pub- 
lished by the Indian Eesearch Institute, 55, Upper Chitpore Road, Calcutta, 
1935. Es, 2-8. 

This is a Sanskrit treatise on arbori-horticulture included in the Sarhga- 
dkara-paddhati, a miscellaneous anthology compiled in the thirteenth 
century. Upavaiia-vinoda itself deals with a variety of topics, classification 
of plants, selection of soil, process of planting, treatment of plants in health 
and disease, etc., all interesting in their own way and distinctly utilitarian 
in their purpose. The text, consisting of as many as 237 dokas, has been 
beautifully printed, just as it stood in Peterson's edition, while the reader 
has been loft free to choose and select from Dr. Gananath Sen's learned 
readings carefully given in the footnotes. In this Mr. Majurndar has been 
well advised, because he has least interfered with and offered the old text, 
though Dr. Sen a readings are sometimes better and more correct than 
Peterson's. Parallel passages from miscellaneous treatises, Vedic, Pauranic, 
Samhita, etc., have been abundantly referred to. An English translation 
of the text which follows will be of use to those readers who are more 
acquainted with English than Sanskrit, while additional texts bearing on 
the subject have been given in the appendix. A modest bibliography and 
an index of plants with their scientific names (in the case of indigenous 
plants only where English synonyms are not known) further enhance the 
value of the publication for reference, and Sir Brajendra Nath Seal has 
honoured the publication wdth a foreword. 

One comes across a number of misprints but they are of minor im- 
portance, and the Indian Research Institute has reasons to congratulate 
itself on opening its Indian Positive Sciences series with an eminently read- 
able book suited to the interest and capacity of readers, both scholarly and 
general, 

P. R. Sen 

The Yo^adarshana (comprising the sutras of Patanjali — with the 
Bhasya of Vyasa) translated into English with notes, by Ganganath Jha 
(second edition— thoroughly revised). Pulili.shcd by the Theosophical Pub- 
lishing House, Adyar, Madras, 1934, Double Crown 1/16, pp. Ixvi +*263. 
Price Rs. 3. 

The present work from the hands of a veteran Sanskritist like Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha needs no certificate from a reviewer. 
His long and wide acquaintance with different departments of ancient Indian 
literature is a sufficient uarantec of its reliability. But a critical scholar 
should always go to the sources he is directly concerned with ; a translation 
however good should not give him an opportunity for indulging in laziness, 
A strict adherence to this principle would save us from ameteurish writings 
that are often published about ancient Indian history and culture. Learned 
notes by the translator has enhanced the value of the work. It may be 
hoped that any one not knowing Sanskrit will have a fairly dependable 
account of the Yoga-system from a perusal of this work. The Introduction 
to the work will also prove to be a great help in this direction. 

The work lacks an index. Its printing and get-up is quite good for a 
moderately-priced book like this. Both the translator and the publishers 
are to be congratulated upon bringing out this neat little volume. 

Ghosh 
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MODERN ORIYA LITERATURE 

Oriya literature is a thing of recent growth, and though the amount of 
original output in prose and poetry is not considerable, nor of very high 
quality, Orissa nevertheless may legitimately claim to have taken her own 
share in the general renaissance among Indian vernaculars. Considering the 
disabilities under which the Oriyas have had to live for the last two hundred 
years, their contribution to the literature of their land and to the history of 
Indian vernaculars is considerable. In Orissa, English education which 
has been a great impetus to the growth of Bengali literature, began to 
spread nearly half-a-century later than in Bengal. The Oriyas, it is well 
known, are a very poor people ; their country is practically portioned out in 
thre-e provinces where they are a neglected minority, and moreover, three- 
fourths of Orissa are comprised in Native States where national life is 
non-existent. All these have been responsible for the backwardness in edu- 
cation which the Oriyas suffer from ; and literature hardly thrives amongst 
a people where education lags behind. Notwithstanding, the Oriyas have 
given a good account of themselves, and their literature is now a force to be 
reckoned with in their national life. A good account of this literature is 
given in the current issue of the Indian Review (Madras, Monthly) by Mr. 
Mayadhar Mansingh, M.A., D.Ed., from which we are glad to reproduce 
the following extracts : 

Modern Oriya literature had a painful birth and was a child of many 
prayers and petitions. In the middle of the last century, there began an 
unseemly attempt from the Bengalee officials in Orissa, who were vastly 
influential at that time, to abolish Oriya altogether from all schools in 
Orissa and introduce Bengalee in its place. A Bengali Pandit at Calcutta 
had actually published a book with the title “ Odiya swatantra vasa nay ” — 
‘ Oriya is not a separate language ’ — and great efforts were made in high 
official circles to prove that Oriya is but a dialect of Bengalee and should, 
therefore, be abolished to make room for its parent-language. Fortunately 
for the Oriyas, however, Mr. John Beams, the then District Magistrate of 
Balasore, to whom the matter was referred, decided in favour of Oriya 
language. It is gratifying to note, however, that among those who fought 
for Oriya as against Bengalee in the public press in Orissa at that time was 
a Bengalee, long domiciled in the land — ^the late lamented Gowri Shankar 
Boy who, as the editor of Uthal Dipika, fought valiantly to prove the 
integrity of Oriya language and literature. 

Just at this juncture, there met at Balasore three young friends who, 
with their original genius and untiring effort, were soon to recreate a new 
literature in an ancient language. The ‘ trio ’ were the now famous 
Badhanath, Madhusudan and Fakirmohan.who by chance had gathered at 
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Balasore which by their presence now became the fountain-head of the 
new literature in Orissa for years. Of the three, Fakirmohan had the 
nimblest brain, which has displayed itself in hundred and one ways, includ- 
ing literature. He was the first man to make efforts to start an Oriya 
printing press, and although he failed at first, later on he not only set up a 
press but started a weekly journal which, for years, was the main vehicle of 
the new literature. 

Fakirmohan, however, is more famous for his novels than for anything 
else and is often compared with Bankim Chandra by critics in Orissa. But 
although they trod on the same ground, their ways lay in different directions, 
and their only affinity lies in the versatility of their talents. The 
vastness of Fakirmohan’s genius may be clearly understood when we come 
to know that besides writing his famous novels, he has translated the whole 
of the Eamayan and the Mahabharat in verse, written a large number of 
lyrics as well as an original epic, written text-books on history, on mathe- 
matics and other subjects and numerous articles in magazines besides. 

He has written a lot of short stories also. He was the first short story 
writer as well as the first novelist in Orissa which have a homely touch of 
their own, although they never have that universal appeal nor the delicate 
artistry of Tagore’s short stories. He has written one historical novel also, 
the best in Oriya literature, describing the activities of marauding Bargees 
in Bengal and Orissa, who had their conflicts with the forces of Nawab Ali 
Vardy Khan. It is gratifying to note that most of his novels have been 
translated into Hindi and are widely read. 

Radhanath and Madhusudan often remind us of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge so far as their literary friendship goes. They met at Puri, where 
Radhanath was a teacher in the local High School, and Madhusudan the 
best boy thereof. The acquaintance picked up there ripened into a friend- 
ship that has become famous in the land. But it is surprising to find that 
their mental equipment as well as their personal character were widely 
divergent. Radhanath was a true poet, sensuous to a remarkable degree, 
while his student was a Bha Aa and Sadhali^ having little sensitiveness to 
the physical beauty and to the colour and music of language. 

While at Balasore, both the student and teacher put their heads 
together and published a collection of poems tha{ went by the name of 
Chandra Mala which captured the intelligentsia of Orissa by storm. It 
was to all intents and purposes the lyrical ballads of Oriya literature, 
inaugurating a new epoch in an ancient language. It was at once introduced 
into schools and its poems were on the lips of every educated Oriya. 

The majority of these poems came from the pen of Madhusudan. 
Radhanath’s genius was rather epical than lyrical, he having produced a 
number of long poems which are rich in imagery and ringing with music. 
What was most remarkable in the poetry of both the teacher and his 
student, was the freedom from ornamentation which was the bane of 
medieval Oriya poetry, and the expression of ideas in an elegant way 
suiting the new-fangled taste of the English-educated. Apart from the 
manners of expression, they also introduced an altogether new note in the 
literature. It was the poetry of nature which is conspicuous by its absence 
in old Oriya poetry. Radhanath loved nature with the sensuous perception 
of a Keats and has made the wonderful beauties of the dales, the moors, 
forests, the mountains, the lakes, and the rivers of Orissa, immortal in 
immortal lines. 

His student was Wordsworthian in his conception and saw the Divine 
Power immanent in objective nature. His poems, lyrics, and sonnets 
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remind us at every step of the presence of an All-pervading Spirit who 
ever guiding our destiny. He was a Brahmo by religion, and hi^^ hymns, 
rich with emotion, are sung not only at Brahmo - Tvices but in all schools 
and hostels of Orissa His poe»?i Rishi Prane Devahataran — God's 
descension unto the soul of a saint — is really a matchless masterpiece, 
wherein nature and human soul are depicted mingling in cosmic harmony 
in a language/ that recalls the Vedic Chants and calls up a comparison with 
Miltonic subhmitv. This poem was translated into Bengali and was 
published in the Bharati which was then being edited by Eabindranath, and 
the great poet himself showered on it his feeling encomiums. For the 
strong devotional note in his poetry, Madhusudan is generally known in 
Orissa as the Bhahta Kavi, 

Eadhanath’s poetry is rich in beauty, but sadly deficient in truth 
and goodness, for which he is lately being criticised by many. His 
contribution consists of metrical romances with sensuous description of 
Nature and man, written in faultless rhymes but lacking in those delicate 
touches that in poetry strike the innermost chords of human heart. It is 
no wonder that he had immense fascination for the masses as he took up 
semi- historical legends prevalent in the country and described the natural 
beauties as well as the historical glories of ancient Orissa. He had 
wonderful precision of expression which has made many of his lines pass 
into proverbs. His Chilika describing the dreamy beauties of the famous 
lake'of that name is a masterpiece of word-picture, and one is never tired of 
reading it again and again for its rolling music of words and lines. No other 
poem of his stirs the mind of an Oriya so much as this matchless lyrical 
outburst, which may be taken as a splendid hymn to Mother Nature. 

On the whole, however, the credit of beginning a new age in 
Orissan poetry goes surely to Eadbanath. He has opened our eyes to the 
wondrous beauties of our own land and has left behind an amount of 
nature-poetry that can safely challenge comparison with anything of its 
kind in any literature. 

Around Radhanath, Madhusudan and Fakirmohan, there were many 
lesser lights imitating the masters and producing a considerable amount of 
poetry and prose. Of many, two names stand out as prominent — those of 
Nanda Kishore Bal and Gangadhar Meher. Gangadhar's poems possess a 
colour of their own, classical in their dignity, strong in their conceptions and 
delicate in their perceptions. At many a passage, he reminds us of Kalidas 
whose poetry he knew well, and some fragments of whose genius this poor 
weaver of Sambalpore seemed to have possessed. Had he had an English 
education, we know not how his genius might have blossomed forth, but 
whose possibilities can be perceived by any intelligent reader. In fact, in 
point of absolute originality Gangadhar’s is the greatest poetical genius in 
modern Oriya literature. 

Nanda Kishore Bal may be taken as the poet of the village. He 
belonged to the Khandayat caste which, in Orissa, has served as a militia 
in times of war during Hindu period and as tillers of soil in times of peace, 
and thus has been strongly bound up with the soil of the land for centuries, 
Nanda Kishore and Fakirmohan both belonged to this caste, and in the 
writings of both, we find the heart-beats of the rural masses who live and 
die in the poor tiny villages of Orissa, loving intensely their home and 
hearth and intensely united to the soil as children to their mother. Nanda 
Kishore's PalluGhitra is a poetic pen-picture of the Oriya village with their 
peculiar old-world atmosphere, their manners and institutions including 
puch as the priest, the house-wife, the barber as well as the temple and thQ 
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village school. His Nirjharini is a collection of poems which have the 
ancient folk-songs of the land as their basis and which recall strange 
memories of home and childhood in every Oriya’s mind. Nanda Kishoro 
has written a large number of lyrics and poems, many of which are but 
imitations of Badhanath and Madhusudan. His chief contribution, lies in 
the rural associations that he has introduced into the Oriya literature. 

In prose, Fakirmohan undoubtedly stands foremost as a writer of prose 
fiction. But prose of common kind also has advanced considerably and has 
had a few masters. Sj. Gopal Chandra Praharaj had made an enviable 
name as a prose satirist, possessing a style replete with telling colloquialism. 
But the name that is the greatest in prose of modern Oriya language, is 
that of Pandit Gopabandhu Das of hallowed memory. Pandit Qopabandhu 
started his public career as a poet, and till he left college, had produced a 
number of poems that had attracted the kind attention of Badhanath. His 
sacrifices in the services of his people are too well known to people outside 
Orissa to be mentioned here. To educate the masses on proper lines, he 
started a weekly named the Samaj, which has ultimately become the most 
widely read paper in the province. As its editor, he began to write leaders 
and other articles which were eagerly read by every educated man through- 
out Orissa. They have become standards of a prose style which has had a 
host of imitations but no parallel. 

It was again from the Satyabadi School, an Orissan Santinekatan 
which Gopabandhu founded, that there grew up a school of poetry, havmg 
the Orissan folklore and history as its basis that has brought fresh treasures 
into the Oriya literature in the shape of historical plays and poems, and 
matchless ballads from the pens of Messrs. NilakanthaDas and Godavarish 
Misra, who were serving as teachers there. 

In the meantime new forces have come up mostly inspired by the 
dazzling genius of Tagore and the rich sister literature of Bengal. The 
leaders are mostly young men, whoso achievements are still in the embryo of 
the future. However what little the Oriyas as yet have produced in the field 
of literature in half a century is far from negligible. With their cruel 
dismemberment into four provinces that has crippled their national life for 
centuries, with a lamentably narrow reading circle; vrith three-fourths of 
the land being occupied by Native States, where national life is practically 
non-existent, what more could be expected of the Oriyas ? 
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lA Monthly Recard of News and Views relating to Schools, Colleges, Universities, 
and other Literary, Cultural and Academic Institutions and Movements in India.] 


Physical Tiraining in Schools, Bengal 

The report on physical education in schools in Bengal, recently issued, 
says that with the initiative taken by the Government m regard to physi- 
cal education, there has been a welcome change in the outlook of the people 
during theHast five years. 

The report says that it is now more generally recognized that regular 
physical exercise promotes a vigorous mind and vigorous body, and that 
success at examinations is useless if it leads to a weak body and constant ill- 
health. The old objections so often brought forward by schools, such as 
lack of space, cost of apparatus, difficulty of finding skilled organizers (and 
of paying them), prejudice due to convention or caste, fear of neglect of 
studies or of injury during games, and many others are gradually disappear- 
ing. Hygiene has been made a compulsory subject in the primary and 
secondary school curriculum except for the two top classes in the latter. At 
the same time, medical examination of the students has been arranged for. 
Altogether 15,700 boys and 624 girls have been medically examined during 
the last few years on the initiative of the Public Health Department. Of 
the boys examined 23 per cent, were found to be well nourished, 63 per 
cent, fairly nourished and 24 per cent, illnourished. Of the total number 
examined 07 per cent, were found to be suffering from bodily defects and 
14*7 per cent, from eye troubles. In primary schools 26,292 pupils have 
been medically examined under the supervision of the District Health 
Officers. Of these 59 per cent, were found to be defectives. 

In 1932-33, the Medical Board attached to the Students' Welfare Com- 
mittee of the Calcutta University examined 2,743 students (including 500 
recalled for special examination), A disquieting increase in the incidence of 
malnutrition was noticed. Since February, 1933, the medical examination 
of school children in Calcutta has been carried on by three part-time medical 
officers under the Education Department. Of the 6,000 boys examined in 
Calcutta high and middle English schools in 1933-34, 35 per cent, were 
found to be under-nourished, 50 per cent, defectives and 30 per cent, with 
eye defects. 

Preparations are now almost complete for the establishment of a central 
clinic at which defective children who are poor may receive free treatment. 
Free spectacles are supplied to deserving cases. 

Goyeimment of India on Education 

The Government of India have addressed all local Governments and 
Administrations (including Aden) inviting their opinions on educational 
reconstruction so that they may be forwarded to the Inter-University 
Board as soon as possible. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai, Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands, in his letter says : 

In recent years notice has been given in the Indian Legislature of a number of 
resolutions expressing dissatisfaction with the present system of education in India 
and desiring that the Government of India should take early steps to render it ‘ more 
practical and useful.* 

13 
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For one reason or another these resolutions have not been moved, but even if 
they had been moved the Government of India would have felt themselves 
precluded by their constitutional position from asauming more than advisory respon- 
sibility in regard to a matter which primarily concerns local Governments. 

“ In forwarding the proceedings of the third conference of Indian Universities 
held in Delhi in March last, the Inter-University Board drew the attention of the 
Government of India in particular to the two following resolutions which had been 
passed unanimously after valuable and protracted discussion : — * A practical solution 
of the problem of unemployment can only be found in a radical readjustment of the 
present system in schools in such a way that a large number of pupils shall be diverted 
on the completion of their secondary education either to occupations or to separate 
vocational institutions. This will enable the universities to improve their standard 
of admission. 

In the second resolution the conference developed in greater detail their theme 
of school reconstruction and pointed to the necessity of dividing the school system into 
certain definite stages, each of them self-contained and with a clearly defined objective 
untrammelled by university requirements. ‘ With a view to effecting such improve- 
ment in secondary education the Conference is of the opinion that the period of study 
in a university for a pass degree should be at least three years, although the normal 
length of the period during which a pupil is under instruction should not be increased, 
and is also of the opinion that this period should be divided into four definite stages 
(a) primary, {bj middle, (c) higher secondary, and (d) university education, covering 
five (or four), five, three and at least three years, respectively, there being a 
formal examination at the end of each stage, thus avoiding the abuse of too frequent 
formal examinations.' 

“ The Government of India have observed that many provincial Governments 
have been reviewing the system of school education and have been considering the 
possibilities of its reconstruction somew^hat on the lines suggested by the Universities’ 
Conference. For example the recent Punjab University Committee represented that 
a scheme of school reconstruction is a vital preliminary to the improvement of uni- 
versity teaching. The conference which was summoned to Calcutta by the Governor 
of Bengal discussed means whereby the University of Calcutta could be placed on 
firmer school foundations and the Government of India themselves have invited 
opinions from the University of Delhi on the proposals made by the Universities' 
Conference. 

“ The Government of the United Provinces have gone further and, in a resolution 
dated August 8 last, have worked out in greater detail these proposals * with a view 
to eliciting public opinion thereon. ’ 

“ The publication of this resolution has attracted much attention in the Press 
and elsewhere and the replies will be watched with much interest, nol. only in the 
United Provinces but throughout India. 

“An interesting feature of the resolution is the quofution of several extracts from 
the opinions voiced by educationists and by men distinguished in public life. These 
quotations definitely suggest that ‘ the value of the university education is impaired 
by the presence in universities of a large number of students who are unfit for higher 
literary or scientific education, that these students cannot hope to obtain employment 
which would justify the expense of their education, and that the only feasible remedy 
is to divert them to a practical pursuit in the pre-university stage.’ 

“ The Government of India are coguisant of the fact that in the present constitu- 
tion these, and indeed most other educational questions, come within the purview of 
provincial Governments, and therefore feel that it would be not only unconstitutional 
but also inadvisable for them to seek to impose a rigid and uniform system of education 
throughout India. 

“ In education more than in most other walks of lifa^ there should be rich scope 
for experiment and also for a variety of treatment and practice. Local initiative is 
preferable to inert centralization. Perhaps the most valuable contribution which the 
Government of India can make towards the right development of education (a matter 
which is of vital importance to the future of India) is the provision of a clearing-house 
of ideas and a reservoir of information. 

“ The Government of India are of the opinion that the time has arrived for reviv- 
ing the central advisory board and, therefore, they propose doing so in the next 
financial year. 

In view of the widespread interest taken in these matters and of the dissatisfac- 
tion expressed in the Legislative Assembly and elsewhere, and also of the desire of 
Inter-University Board that these resolutions of the Universities* Conference should 
be promulgated as widely as possible, the Government of India feel justified to bring 
these important resolutions to the attention of provincial Governments and through 
them to the notice of a wider public. 
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“ I am also directed to make a few general observations mainly for the purpose 
of stimulating discussion on a number of aspects which appear to the Government of 
India to be of importance. 

“ The Government of India are particularly anxious that the purport of these 
discussions should not be liable to misunderstanding and that they should not be 
interpreted as a desire to restrict in any way the benefits of education. It is neither 
equitable nor advisable that children should be denied facilities for educatiou, but such 
facilities should be adjusted to their aptitudes. For such pupils as have little or no 
bent for a literary form of education, other foims of training should be made available. 
All children who pass beyond the primary stage require a wider measure of general 
education whether it be preparation for advanced literary or scientific studies or for 
vocational training, in one forna or another. The latter forms of training can only be 
successful if they are based on a sure foundation of general knowledge and attain- 
ments. Educational statistics indicate, however, that many pupils prolong unduly 
their literary studies and are thereby in danger of losing their bent for more practical 
pursuits. 

“ On this and other grounds the proposals of the Universities’ Conference, which 
have been generally endorsed by the Government of the United Provinces, deserve 
serious consideration. 

“ The Government of India realize that education by itself cannot create new 
industries and thereby increase opportunities for employment, but boys who complete 
a shortened secondary course as proposed and subsequently benefit by a form of voca- 
tional training would be more likely to be absorbed into industrial occupation and to 
make the most of industrial opportunities than many of those who now graduate or 
fail to graduate at a comparatively advanced age. In any case, they would probably 
receive an education better adapted to their capabilities. 

** A feature of the scheme of school reconstruction as proposed by the Universities’ 
Conference and suggested by the Government of the United Provinces, is that pupils 
would be relieved to some extent from the burden of frequent examinations. It is 
urged by some that these examinations militate against a continuity of study. From 
an early age Indian pupils are subjected every two years to the ordeal of public 
examinations. 

“ On the other hand it is contended that these examinations at any rate fulfil 
the purpose of keeping the staffs and pupils up to the mark and discourage apathy. 
Whatever may be the view held on the value of examinations an undoubted advantage 
in the tentative scheme proposed by the Government of the United Provinces would 
be that each examination will take place at the termination of a particular stage of 
education and will thereby test whether the pupils have attained the objective of that 
stage. For this reason examinations would have a more clearly defined purpose than 
they have now.” 


Punjab Students’ Conference. 

The Fifth Session of the Punjab Students’ Conference was held at 
Bradlaugh Hall on February 15, last, under the presidentship of Dr. 
Eabindranath Tagore. 

After the inaugural speech by Dr. S. K. Datta, Principal, Forman 
Christian College, and the chairman’s address of welcome, Dr. Eabindra- 
nath Tagore delivered his presidential address in which he dealt with the 
highest purpose of education, nationalism and patriotism (the idolatry of 
geography), civilisation and the meeting of the East and the West, good 
and bad, in India’s inheritance and above all his educative mission in life 
in which connection he made frequent references to “ Viswa Bharati. ” 
“Know thyself ’’ was his message to the students and he said that his own 
task was to lift the people who had been submerged in centuries of degra- 
dation, to help them to find themselves and be freed from the bondage of 
indignity. He deprecated the great gulf between the so-called enlightened 
and the unenlightened in India and said that where a greater part of human 
resources lay buried and unused none could ever hope to realise the great 
human wealth which was freedom. In an inspiring plea for “ a living 
mind ’’ with the courage and power to create, the poet said “Our true 
claim to be proud depends upon our capacity to give and not in any display 
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of foreign feathers, however, gorgeous they may be/' That India after 
long ages of spiritual and intellectual magnanimity should be allowed to 
carry on a penurious existence eking out her living by gleaning grains in 
foreign fields of harvest was an insult to their ancestors, said Dr. Tagore. 
“It comes from utter forgetfulness, the origin of which is in our persistently 
turning our face away from our own inheritance." 

A spirited defence of the English language as a medium of instruction 
by no less a nationalist than Mrs. Sarojini Naidu enlivened the second day’s 
discussions when the subject of the debate was “ Some Aspects of Univer- 
sity Reform." Mrs. Naidu said that the introduction of English bad been 
a boon to the people of India and Macaulay had done "a great service to 
us by teaching us English. If it has done nothing else it has brought 
within our vision the true ideals of liberty. A common language was 
perhaps the greatest solution of the communal differences, and if to-day we 
are able to ventilate our grievances with a united voice from Peshawar to 
Cape Comorin it is because our common bond is English." She had no 
sympathy with narrow nationalism, which would exclude even ennobling 
influences on grounds of exclusive patriotism. Nor was Government to be 
blamed, because Indians themselves seemed to love English and did not 
reject this treasured medium. Of course she agreed that the present 
system of education was entirely wrong and should be overhauled. 


City College, Calcutta 

On the 6th instant the fifty-sixth anniversary of the foundation of City 
College was observed solemnly with divine service conducted by Principal 
Herambachandra Maitra, About seven hundred people were present, 
among them being some ladies. 

In course of his impressive address, Dr. Maitra referred to the lives 
and preachings of the late Mr. A. M. Bose, Pandit Sivanath Sastri, Mr. 
Umeschandra Datta and Professor Kaliprasanna Chattoraj whose portraits 
were unveiled by Mr. Krisimakumar Mitra, a member of the Governing 
Body of the college. Dr. Maitra exhorted the students to emulate the 
examples of those illustrious souls whose very intimate association with the 
college should guide and inspire those who had come to receive instructions 
there. He said : 

In English and American Universities students are proud of the distinguished 
men who have helped to build up the institutioua to which they belong, and their influ- 
ence continues to inspire students for generations. A visitor to Chris/a College, 
Cambridge, has Milton’s favourite walk and his favourite tree pointed out with pride by 
those who belong to the staff or pursue their studies there. Newton’s statue at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, inspired two of the noblest lines of Wordsworth. And I appeal to 
you all to cultivate the same ennobling pride and the same spirit of reverence for the 
distinguished men whose memories are inseparably asacciated with the annals of this 
college. This college is poor in the riches of this world. It has not enriched any man 
out of its scanty revenues, it has impoverished many. But it is ennobled by the spirit 
of selfless service in which the staff have given of their best to its cause, by a sincere 
endeavour on their part to exercise a wholesome influence on their students, and finally by 
the memories of men whose noble lives have been wo/en into the texture of the history 
of this institution. May tlie name of God and the cause of the Brahmo Samaj be 
glorified by the loving co-operation, the diligence and the integrity of my colleagues and 
OUT students ! 





[/. The late Pandit Rajendranatli Vidyahhushan~II . The lale Dr, Ganesh 
Prasad.— III. The late Rai N arendranath Sen, Bahadur. — IV. Tntvr-University 
Board, Calcutta Session. — V. Governmeyit Grant and the University. — VL Unu 
versity Recognition of Leaving Certificate of I.M.M.S ''Dufferin.''~VII. Law 
Examinations, January, 1935.— VIII. Special University Reader hi Oriental Art 
—IX. International Folk Dance Festival at London — X. Dr. S. N. Dasgupta. 

—XI. University Athletic Club.— XII. International Coyigress of Scientific Man- 
agemenf. — XIII New Fellows. — XIV. — .AU-India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health.— XV. University Represeniatives on the Board of Intermediate and 
Secondary Education, Dacca.— XVI. Royal Commissioners' Exhibition Scholar- 
ships.— XVII. Premchand Roychand Studentship in Arts, 1934.— XVIII. Mr. 

P, 6'. Ghosh's Generous Offer — XIX. Affiliation of the Jdtlya Ayurviinan Vidvd 
laya.] 

I. The L/ate Pandit Rajendhanath VidyabhIfshan 

The death of Pandit Bajendranath Vidyabhushan has come as a 
shock not only to this University but also to those who have reverence 
for Sanskrit learning. Pandit Vidyabhushan’s connection with this 
University was long and varied. As a Lecturer in Sanskrit and 
Bengali in the Post-Graduate Department, as an author, as a speaker 
and above all as a man of keen intelligence and sound common sense 
he made his mark among his compeers who had nothing but admiration 
for his wonderful genius. His vast erudition in Kavya and Alamkara 
is admitted on all hands. His Kalidasa and Srihantlia, to mention two 

only of his numerous works, are still regarded aV the best specimens 

of literary criticism. The Sanskrit College, Calcutta where he had in 
his early days held a substantive appointment, will ever cherish the 
memory of a dear Pundit who was actively associated with its academic 
life. Pandit Vidyabhushan had settled in the holy city of Benares after 
retiring from University service. His literary activities even in retire- 
ment won for him an appointment as Lecturer in the Benares Hindu 
University, which will also mourn his loss. 

* * ^ 

II. Ihh Late Dr. Ganesh Prasad 

,We have to record with deep regret the sudden death of Professor 
Ganesh Prasad, D.sc., Hardinge Professor of Higher Mathematics, on 
March 10, at Agra where he was attending a meeting of the Executive 
Council of the Agra University. His death removes a distinguished 
personality from the field of .Mathematical Research. As Ghosh 
Professor of Applied Mathematics (1914-1917) and as Hardinge 
Professor (1923-1939) of Higher Mathematics be succeeded in inspiring 
a large number of students to take up origiual investigation with 
enthusiasm, and his vast erudition, coupled with his wide range of 
knowledge and intellectual acuteness, was of great help in putting them 
on the path of success. His simple life, untiring energy and pheno- 
menal capacity for work were greatly appreciated by his colleagues 
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and students alike. His death has removed a striking personality from 
the Professoriate of the University and the loss sustained is 
irreparable. 

The Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate on the 14th March last placed 
on record their profound sense of sorrow at the sad death of Professor 
Ganesh Prasad, who as an eminent professor of Mathematics and in 
other capacities had rendered valuable services to the University and 
to the cause of education in this country. Reference was also made 
by the Vice-Chancellor at the meeting of the Senate on the 30th 
March last. 


* * •» 

HI. The Late Rai Nauendran.ath Sen Bahadur 

Close upon the death of Professor Ganesh Prasad comes the 
stunning news of the sad and untimely demise of Rai Narendranath 
Sen, Bahadur, m.a., b.sc,, Controller of Examinations. Originally 
attached to the Registrar’s department, the late Rai Bahadur had 
risen by dint of merit to the eminent position which he came to occupy 
late in life. Of him it is said that there is no kind of work in the 
University with which he was not conversant. A man of profound 
departmental experience and aptitude, he also officiated as Registrar 
for some time. Those who came in contact with him could not but 
be impressed by his extreme kindliness and urbanity of manners, 
which marked him out as a typical gentleman. He was made a 
Rai Bahadur in 1933. 

The Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate, before proceeding to the 
regular business of the Syndicate on the 19th March last, recorded 
their high appreciation of the valuable services rendered by the late Rai 
Bahadur to the University. Reference was also made by the Vice- 
Chancellor at the meeting of the Senate on the 30th March last. 

* * « 


IV. Inter-University Board, Calcutta Session 

The tenth annual meeting of the Inter- Uni''ersity Board, India, 
was held in the Durbhanga Library Building of our University on 26th, 
27th and 28th February last. Professor A. R. Wadia, Secretary to 
the Board, presided, and the meeting was attended by almost all the 
members of the Board. 

The official report of the proceedings have not yet been forwarded 
to us. The programme, we understand, was heavy. The following 
are some of the important questions which were tabled for discussion : 

University education of women. Interchange of professors be- 
tween'Indian Universities, Sending an Indian Debating Team to 
England, Uniformity in the standards of pre-medical studies for the 
medical degrees of different Indian Universities, An Economic Survey 
of India, Position of Indians born in one Province but domiciled in 
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another, Founding an Institute of Applied Psychology, Power to 
the Universities to recommend candidates for the examinations 
conducted by the Public Service Commission, Participation of students 
of Indian Universities in the scholarships annually awarded by the Poyal 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, Desirability of instituting 
a degree for Physical Education in every University, Desirability of 
instituting a degree or diploma in Journalism in Indian Universities, 
Desirability of introducing Military Training as a subject at Inter- 
mediate Examination and of making use of the University Training 
Corps facilities in this connection, and How to prevent the unnecessary 
wastage due to the same subjects being taught in the different 
Universities. 

Besides the above, the Board also considered a resolution spon- 
sored by the University of Dacca, asking them to “ protest against 
the principle approved by the Government of India regarding the 
disposal of antiquities found in the course of archaeological excava- 
tions undertaken by foreign bodies in protected areas in India.” 

* * * 

V. Government Grant and the University 


This University has been in correspondence with the Govern- 
ment of Bengal since June 1934 on the subject of the necessity 
of revising the existing arrangement regarding the recurring grant. 
The University, as we had occasion to note in these pages (mic 
Calcutta Review, Nov., 1934, p. 260), will, according to the terms of 
the last financial settlement, not have the benefit of the full aniount 
of Rs. 3,60,000 but will be entitled to a reduced grant of Rs. 2,36,000 
only. It was pointed out to Government that unless the full amount 
v.'as restored, the University could not meet the cost of the various 
schemes which have been approved both by Government and the 
University, especially the proposals for revising the grades of pay of 
the Professors, Lecturers and of the office staff. Unfortunately, 
Government have not found it possible to give effect to these proposals. 
They have again been addressed on the subject. The Registrar’s 
letter speaks for itself and we reproduce it below. 


To 


The Seceetaey to the Goveekment of Bengal, 

Department of Education. 

Senate HotisCi the 26tli February, 1935, 

Sm, 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 157-Edn., dated the 
14th January, 1935, on the subject of an additional grant of Bs. 75,920 ajpplied for in 
this office letter No. A. 1679, dated the 8th/9th June, 1934, for giving effect to 
certain scheme a which have already been approved both by Government and the 
University. In this connection I am also to invite your attention to this office letter 
No. A. 557, dated the 24th September, 1934, on the subject of financial assistance from 
Government and Government reply thereto, dated the 22nd January, 1935 (letter No, 
331-Edn.). 
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The Vice-CbaDcellor and Syndicate note with regret that although the Government 
grant would not have exceeded Ks. 3,60,000, in order to meet the cost of the various 
schemes, Government have not found it possible to give effect to the proposals for 
revising the grades of pay of the Professors, Lecturers and of the office staff, which 
were approved by them in 193'. In view of the decision of Government it does not 
seem likely that they can be given effect to in the near future. 

Government enquire in the letter under reply whether it will be possible for the 
University to meet the cost of the proposed re-organisation of the system of invigilation 
at examirjations, out of the increased surplus of the Fee Fund during the last two 
years. In reply I am to state that this will not be possible. It is true that the income 
^ the Fee Fund has increased but the expenditure of the Fund also has substantially 
increased. Part of this has been the inevitable result of the increased income itself. 
For instance, the printing expenses of the University have increased by more than 
Ks. 50,000 during the last three years Taking the current year's figure the increase 
will amount to about Rs. Similarly the examination expenses increased by 

about Rs. 35,000 last year and this year they are expected to be about Rs. 59,(K)0 more 
than what they were four years ago. Further there has been increased expenditure on 
gratuity and pension charges to the extent of about Rs. 13, tit H) and also on several 
other items. As the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate have already pointed out to 
Government, the expenditure side was not properly considered at the time when the 
present financial arrangements w'ere sanctioned. 

Again, I am desired to point out that if at the instance of Government the 
University are to increase their recurring expenditure on certain heads to be paid by 
the University out of their own funds during the current year or tlie next, Government 
will have to undertake to bear the cost, if at a future date the income of the 
University decreases. 

The Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate have already addressed Government regarding 
the conditions of the present financial assistance received from the public revenues. I 
am to emphasise in this connection that the grant of Rs. 3,60,000 sanctioned in 1932 
represented the first year’s deficit only. As was pointed out in your letter No. 907- 
Edn., dated the 15th March, 1932, the deficits for the succeeding years would sub- 
stantially increase. During the first year of the new financial settlement the Univer- 
sity effected considerable retrenchments as they were not certain how far the decision of 
Government to sanction a recurring grant representing the first year’s deficit would 
affect the University’s finances. Such reductions in 1932-33 amounted to Rs. 50,500. 
Fortunately for the University the fee income has increased. But this does not 
certainly mean that the grant should be reduced or tioveriunent should not accept 
liability for schemes of re-organisation which they themselves considered urgent in 
1932, particularly when they could be given effect to witliin the grant of Rs. 3,60,000. 

The Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate do not desire to enumerate in this letter »U the 
various schemes which Government liave already approved. They are before Govern- 
ment. Since 1932 the University have been considering these and other proposals 
affecting the future growth and welfare of the University. If the Univeraity are to be 
conducted on efficient lines, if their activities are not to become stagnant, they must be 
encouraged to move with the times and to introduce reforms which are so vitally 
necessary. The University have undertakeo capital expenditure to the extent of about 
a lakh and twenty thousand rupees for improvement of accommodation for the library 
and for increased facilities in this connection. The University are also trying to expand 
the activities affecting the health and welfare of the students. They celebrated the 
Foundation Day in January last and spent about Rs. 3,5()0 for the purpose. The 
success which it achieved and the response which the Uni varsity received on the 
occasion make it incumbent upon them to devise means foi affording larger fiu^ilities to 
students in future and this matter is now under their consi/leration. The University 
are about to spend nearly Rs. 25,000 for erecting a suitable house for the University 
Rowing Club which, thanks t^ the Calcutta Improvement Trust, has now been provided 
with land near the Dhakuria Lake. Again, the University have to consider the 
immediate necessity of providing arrangements for the training of teachers, a question 
which is now assuming great importance in view of the recent changes in the Matricula- 
tion Regulations. 

As pointed out in previous letters, steps must also he taken to build up a Reserve 
Fund for the University which the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate feel cannot be done 
unless the present conditions of Government grant are altered. 

The items noted above indicate only some of the activities of the University. 
will be lamentable if these and other similar schemes are not carried into effect for 
want of funds. The University have now an increased fee-income. The Vice-Chancellor 
and Syndicate are anxious that the conditions under which the Government grant of 
Rs. 8,60,000 was sanctioned in 1932 should be reconsidered in a manner which, while 
not increasing the financial burden of Government undertaken in 1982, would maJke it 
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possible for the University with the joint help of G-overnment grant and an increased 
fee-income to carry on a progressive policy of reform and reconstruction, the need for 
which is acknowledged by all who are interested in the welfare of this province. The 
Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate would conclude by saying that it will indeed be regre- 
ttable if the present opportunity for reconstruction is not taken advantage of and if 
Government insist on reducing their grant on technical ground*. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sib, 

Your most obedient servant, 

J. Chakravobti, 

Registrar, 


* * * 

VI. University Recognition op Leaving Certificate op 
I.M.M.T.S. “ Dufferin.” 

In pursuance of the policy of training officers for the Indian 
Mercantile Marine, the Government of India, Department of 
Commerce, have of late extended the sphere of work of the I.M.M. 
Training ship “Dufferin” and have included the training of cadets 
intending to go to sea as Engineering Officers, when fully qualified, 
in addition to the training of cadets for the Executive Branch of that 
profession. It will be recalled that in June, 1929, the Syndicate, on 
the report of the Committee which considered the question of recog- 
nition of the Leaving Certificate for the Executive cadets of the said 
Training ship as equivalent to the Matriculation Examination Certi- 
ficate of this University, sanctioned admission of the student who 
passed the ship’s examination into the Ist-year Class of a college, 
affiliated to this University, provided he passed in one of the Verna- 
culars mentioned in Section 9 (4) of Chapter XXX of the Regulations, 
before proceeding to the Intermediate Examination of this University. 
Recently the question of a similar recognition for the Engineering 
cadets of the said Training ship came before the Syndicate on the 
representation of the Secretary, Governing Body, I M.M.T.S. 
“ Dufferin.” We are informed that the Syndicate have granted 
the same recognition as they extended to the Executive cadets. 

» « « 

VII. Law Examinations, January, 1935. 

A report of the result of the Final Examination in Law held in 
January last was published in the March number of the Review. The 
results of the Preliminary and the Intermediate Examinations which 
are now to hand, are reported below: — 

The number of candidates registered for the Preliminary Exa- 
mination in Law held in January last was 596 of whom 56 were 
absent. 540 candidates actually sat for the examination and 324 
passed. Of these 17 were placed in Class I and 307 in Class IIj. the 
percentage of pass being 60. 

14 
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The number of candidates registered for the Intermediate Exa- 
mination in Law held in January last was 397 of whom 40 were 
absent. 367 candidates actuallj sat for the examination and 239 
passed. Of these 23 were placed in Class I and 216 in Class II, the 
precentage of pass being 66*6. 

* * * 

VIII. Special University Eeader in Oriental Art 

Professor Zoltan de Takaes, Director, Francis Hopp Museum of 
Eastern Asiatic Arts, Budapest, Hungary has been appointed a special 
University Header to deliver a course of lectures on one or more 
topics on Oriental Art. 

* « « 

IX. International Folk Dance Festival at London 

Mr. G. S. Dutt, I.C.S., Founder-President, All-India Folk Dance 
and Song Society, who is proceeding to London in May next, has 
been requested by this University to attend the International Folk 
Dance Festival as its representative. 

« « « 


X. Dr. S. N. Dasgupta 

The University of Rome has invited Dr. S. N. Dasgupta, m.a., 
PH.D. (Cal.), PH.D. (Cantab.), Principal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 
to deliver a course of lectures at the Istituto Italiano per il Medio Ed 
Estremo Oriente. Dr. Dasgupta has also been invited to deliver lectures 
at the Universities of Vienna, Copenhagen, Lund, Upsala and Madrid. 
The University has placed him on deputation. 

« • * 

XI. University Athletic Club 

Mr. Satischandra Ghosh, M.A., Secretary, Councils of Post- 
Graduate in Arts and Science, and Mr. Jogeschandra Chakra vorti, 
M.A., Registrar, have been appointed Chairman and Treasurer respec- 
tively of the Committee of Management of the University Athletic 
Club for the year 1935-36. 

* » * 

Xn. TNTr'RNATIONVL CONGRESS OP SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 

r ( Si . i I)!:- uiaii unal (Congress of Scientific Management will 
bsr hci'i iL Loiidon in July, 1935. Dr. Jogendrachandra Bardhan, 
D SC., Sir RaHiibebary Gbose Fellow, who will be in London at the 
time ot the Congress, will, we understand, act as the representative of 
lids University on the Congress. 
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XIII. New Fellows 

Mr. H. A. Stark, b.a., Dr. T. Ahmed, m.b., d.o.m s., p.e.o.s., 
Professor Shahid Suhrawardy, b.a. (Oxon.), and Professor J. P. Niyogi, 
M.A., TH.D., have been appointed Ordinary Fellows of this Univer* 
sity. 

We extend a cordial welcome to the new Fellows. 

* * * 

XIV. All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health 

We understand that from the commencement of the session 
1935-36 the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, 
Calcutta, will be affiliated to this University to impart instruction in 
subjects for the D.P.H. and will also be recognised as an institution 
under Sec. 2 (b) Chap. L-A, of the Eegulations (D. Sc. in Public 
Health). A great opportunity will thus be afforded to local physicians 
to study systematically and under ideal conditions the problem of 
public health which is the supreme problem now exercising the minds 
of our countrymen. The public health of Bengal has gone from 
bad to worse and the condition here is more deplorable than in 
other provinces. It will be a blessing indeed if the Institute, though 
it ministers to all-India requirements, be specially mindful of what 
ought to be its first and foremost concern, the amelioration of the 
health of the province where it is situated. 

* * o 

XV. University Representatives on the Board op Intermedute 
and Secondary Education, Dacca 

The undermentioned gentlemen have been appointed to repre^nt 
this University on the Board of Intermediate and Secondary Education, 
Dacca, for the year 1935-36 : — 

Dr. Harendracoomar Mookerjee, M.A., ph.d. 

Pramathanath Banerjee, Esq., m.a., b.l., Barrister-at-Law. 

* • • 

XVI. Royal Commissioners’ Exhibition Scholarships 

In our issue of June, 1934, we had occasion to advert to the 
subject of participation of qualified Indian students in the scholarships 
annually awarded by the Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1851. It will be recalled that last year the Registrar addressed a 
letter to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Department of 
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Education, who was requested to move the Government of India to 
take early steps so that Indian Universities might no longer be 
denied the privilege of recommending qualified students for one or 
more of the aforesaid scholarships. Unfortunately, the Commissioners, 
while they fully realise that the Universities of India are producing 
the type of students which the scheme is intended to benefit, have 
not found it possible to assign even one award to India. 

We reproduce below the correspondence that passed on the 
subject : — 

(f) From 

Thb Registrar, 

C.ALCUTTA University, 


To 

The Seobetart to the Government of Bengal 

Department of Education, Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta. 

Senate House, dated the 17th May, 1934, 


Sir, 

With reference to the correspondence restins^ with your letter No. 1340-EdD., 
dated the 13th April, 1934, res -rding the participation of the students of Indian 
Universities in the scholarships annually awarded by the Boyal Coioinissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851, I am desired by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to irsfonn you 
that the Inter-University Board had already been addressed on the subject and the 
matter will be considered by tlie. Board at its next meeting. Tlie University, however, 
feel that it will be more effective if the Government of Bengal also move in the 
matter. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that since 1922 these scholarships have 
been divided into two categories, viz,, (1) overseas scholarships, and (2) senior student- 
ships. Under the present arrangements Indians are entitled to senior studentships 
only, if recommended by nny British Uni versity, while f he overseas scholarships are 
altogether denied to them although these were originally intended to be aw^arded to 
selected students of * overseas ’ Universities — (obviously including Indian Univer- 
sities), who had already completed full University course and given evidence 

of capacity for scientific research. There is no denying the fact that the 

Universities of India have already produced scientists of great eminence and 

their advanced students are holding their own against those of any other 
University. So far as the ‘ overseas ’ Universities of the British Empire are 
concerned, the position of the Indian Universities can, therefore, be no longer 
regarded as inferior in any way to that of any other University. This differential 
treatment meted out to the Indian Universities may be due to the fact that when as 
far back as 1891, these scholarships were awarded for the first time, the position of 
the Indian Universities in the field of scientific studies and research was not what 
it is to-day. In view of the provision made by Indian Universities for higher studies 
and research and also of the admittedly high standard attained by Indian students 
in this respect, it is but natural to expect that the xiecision made by the Commis- 
sioners nearly half a century ago should now be modified so as to admit Indian 
students to the privilege so long denied to them. The authorities of the University 
feel confident that a proper representation of the case to the Boyal Commissioners — 
specially by the Government of India, Department of Education, Health and Lands* 
in view of the all-India character of the question— will result in the removal of an 
invidious distinction. 

T am, therefore, to request that the Government of Bengal wull be so good as to 
move the Government of India, Department of Education, Health and Lands, on the 
subject. 

I have, etc.* 

J. Chakeavorti* 

JBsgtstraff 
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(it) From 

G. 8. Bajpai, Esq., c.i.e,, c.b.e., i.c.s. 

Secretary to the Government of India, 


To 

His Majesty’s Under-Secretaby of State for India, 

Services and General Department, India Office, London. 
Participation of students of Indian Universities in the Scholarships annually awarded by 
the Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, London, 

Simla, dated the 26th July, 1934. 


Sir, 


I am directed to forward for the information of the Secretary of State a copy of a 
letter from the Government of Bengal, No G33-T. Edn., dated the 11th June, 1934, 
together with its enclosures, on the subject mentioned above. 

The scholarships awarded by the Eoyal Commissioners for the exhibition of 
1851, London, are intended to enable selected students of overseas Universities, who 
have already completed a full university course and given evidence of capacity for 
scientific investigation, to devote themselves for two years to research work under 
conditions most likely to equip theni for practical service in the scientific life of the 
British Empire. The Government of India agree with Calcutta University that the 
Universities of India hi ye already produced scientists of great eminence, and they 
are confident that there are Indian science students who reach the very high standard 
required for these scholarships. The task of selecting such students will be rendered 
easier by the recent decision of the Inter-University Board to undertake the prepara- 
tion of a bibliography of the Doctorate theses in Arts and Science written in India 
provided that such theses have been accepted by recognised Indian Universities ^s 
being suitable for publication. 

It has not been considered advisable to collect the opinions of provincial 
Governments and of universities on this proposal as such action would take time; and 
the Government of India are confident that the views of Calcutta University would be 
shared by all concerned. If, however, the Secretary of State is of opinion that 
their views should be specifically ascertained, such action will be taken. 

I am accordingly to request that, if the Secretary of State has no objection, 
the proposal of Calcutta University may be placed before the Eoyal Commissioners for 
the Exhibition of 1851. 

I have, etc., 

G, 8. Bajpai, 

Secretary, 


( Hi ) India Office. 

Whitehall. 

8. W. 1. 

The 29th September, 1934. 
Sib, 

I am directed by the Secretary of State for India in Council to forward for the 
coDBideration of the Commissoners for the Exhibition of 1851, copy of a letter from 
the Government of India transmitting, with their support, a request by the Vice- 
Chancellor and Syndicate of the University of Calcutta that Indian Universities may be 
permitted to nominate candidates for the scholarships awarded anually by the 
CommiBsioners to selected students from Overseas Universities. 
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In the opinion of the Secretary of State in Council the Government of India are 
justified in their view that the Universities of India are capable of producing science 
students of the standard demanded of candidates for the scholarships in question and 
he therefore trusts that the Commissioners may be able to see their way to accede 
to 1 1(0 request. 

I am, etc., 

F. W. H. Smith. 


1 Lowther Gardens, 
Exhibition Hoad, 8. W. ?• 
The 22nd November, 1984. 

Sib, 


To Secretary to the Royal Commission for the 
Exhibition of 1861, 1 Lowther Gardens, 
Exhibition Road, S. Kensington, 8. Q. 7. 


I am directed by the Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 to transmit 
for the information of the Secretary of State for India in Council the following reply to 
your letter S. & G. 2338-34 , dated the 29th September last, with enclosures, on the 
subject of the participation of India in the annual allotment of the Commissioners* 
Overseas scholarships. 

The Commissioners have the fullest sympathy with India’s desire to be included 
in their Overseas scholarships Scheme, because it is realised, and has been realised 
for some years, that the Universities of India are producing the type of student which 
the scheme is intended to benefit. 

Unfortunately, however, with the limited fund available for these scholarships, 
the Commissioners cannot see iheir way to increasing the number of the awards and 
the scheme of allotment in its present form does not lend itself to any such adjustment 
as would be necessary in order to assign even one award to India. 

Moreover, even their present scholarship expenditure may have to be curtailed in 
order to meet a substantial engagement to H. M. Government in connection with 
building operations at South K^nsiogton. 

While, therefore, the Commissioners regret that they can hold out no immediate 
hope of their being able to accede to the request of the Government of India, they 
wish the Secretary of State to be assured that it would give them great pleasure 
to include India in the distribution of their scholarship awards, should their financial 
position at any time improve. 


I am, etc., 

M. Shaw. 

Secretary. 

The Under-Secretary of State for India, 

Services and General Department, 

India Office, Whitehall, S. W. I. 

^ ^ m 


XVII. Premchand Roychand Studentship in Arts, 1934 

Mr, Jyotenakanta Basu, m.a., and Mr. Dineschandra Sarkar, 
M.A., have just been admitted to the Premchand Roychand Student- 
ship in Literary Subjects for the year 1934. Mr. Basu’s subject of 
dissertation was (0 The Aimol Kukis of Manipur, and (») The 
Marings of Manipur, while Mr. Sarkar submitted his thesis on 
Dynastic History of the Eastern Deccan from 200 A.D. to 600 A D. 

We offer them our warmest congratulations. 

* # 


« 
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XVIII. Mr. P. C. Ghosh’s Generous Offer 

We are glad to announce that one of our distinguished scholars. 
Professor Praphulla Chandra Ghosh of the Presidency College, who is 
also a Lecturer in English in the Post Graduate Classes, has offered 
a sum of Ks. 30,000 to this University to form a special fund for 
translation into Bengali of standard works in Sanskrit, Pali and other 
oriental classical languages. The offer is doubly welcome, first, 
because it seeks to commemorate a monumental work of Rai Saheb 
Ishan Chandra Ghosh, the donor’s father, whose contribution to 
Bengali literature has been most valuable, and secondly, because it 
comes at the most opportune moment when the bounds of our verna- 
cular literature are being enlarged and the need of funds is keenly felt. 
The letter which Mr. Ghosh has addressed to the Vice-Chancellor, 
Mr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, is set out below. 


1/3, Prem Chand Boral Street, 
Calcutta. 

March 29, 1935, 

Dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

I intend making over to the University 3i % G. P. Notes of the face value of 
* Bupees Thirty thousand to form a special fund of translation into Bengali, by compe- 
tent scholars, of standard works in Sanskrit, Pali and other oriental classical langu- 
ages. If I live to see good results of the scheme proposed, I may add to the amount 
to make it work better. 

I shall be thankful if you will kindly let me know’ if the University will favour me 
by accepting this bumble offer on the following terms : — 

11) The series, which the University will undertske to print and publish, are to 
be named “ ISan Anuvadamala ” (Isan Translation Series) after my father, Srijukta 
Isancbandra Ghosh, in recognition of his monumental translation into Bengali of the 
enti re Jatakas from Pali, w'hich involved more than sixteen years’ hard, single-hamled 
labour. 

{2) The series are to be classified according to the oriirinal languages (somewhat 
after the fasfiion of the Loeb Classical Series in whjch the Greek and the Latin books 
are distinguished even externally by green and by red binding cloth). 

May i suggest in this connexion that the profits arising from the sale of “ Jataka- 
mafijari,*’ recently prepared by my father as a gift to the University, be set apart and 
amalgamated with the fund T propose to endow ? 

Details of the working of tbe scheme may be settled by the University after my 
offer is accepted. 

Yours sincerely, 

Praphulla Chandra Ghosh. 

The Senate has accepted the generous offer with thanks. 

* * * 

XIX. Affiliation of the Jatiya Xyurvijnan Vidyalaya 

After a heated debate, the Senate at its meeting held on the oOth 
March last, granted affiliation to the Jatiya Ayurvijnan Vidyalaya up to 
the Preliminary Scientific M. B. ’ standard with effect from the com- 
mencement of the next session. The institution has been in esistem'e 
for fifteen years. For the last ten years, it has been preparing -^l udents 
for the State Faculty of Medicine. Besides possessing th.- ii«,c-. asary 
qualifications of an up-to-date medical institution, it enjoys an annual 
grant of Rs. 54,000 from the city corporation. It has also obtained 
help from Government from time to time and from various other 
sources. 



NOTIFICATIONS. 

I. Lady Tata Memorial Trust. 

Scientific Research Scholarships, 1935-36. 

1. Applications are invited for Ten Scientific Research Scholarships of 
the value of Es. 150 per month each for the year 1935-36. 

2. The Scholarships are open to men and women and will be tenable 
for a period of twelve months commencing from the 1st J uly, 1935. Any 
or all the Scholarships may be extended for a further period of twelve 
months, within the discretion of the Trustees. All old scholars who desire 
renewal should re-apply. 

3. Applicants, who must be of Indian nationality, must be Graduates 
in Medicine or Science of a recognised University. They must undertake 
to work whole-time and will be debarred from private practice. In the 
duration of the period of his scholarship or award the recipient of the benefit 
shall devote himself to the work before him to the entire satisfaction of 
the Trustees, who reserve the right to withhold payment on the recommend- 
ation of the x\dvisory Committee. 

4. The subject of scientific investigation which they may select must 
have a bearing directly or indirectly on the alleviation of human suffering by 
disease. 

6. Applications must be forwarded through the Director of a recog- 
nised Research Institute or Laboratory where the candidate proposes to 
work and must be accompanied by a letter from the Director stating that 
he has critically examined the details of the proposed Research that he 
approves of the general plan and that he is willing, as far as possible, to 
guide and direct the investigation and give laboratory facilities. 

6. Candidates will be required to furnish the following additional in- 
formation in their application, along with certificates of physical fitness and 
character : — 


(a) Full Name; 

ih) Age; 

(c) Sex; 

(d) Permanent Address; 

(e> Details of Academic Career; 

if) Particulars of their past and present Research qualifications ; 

(g) Particulars of the proposed Research ; 

ih) What other emoluments, scholarships and pay they are in receipt and the 
amount, if any. 

7. Applicants must give (a) a short r48um4 on.the subject indicating 
present state of knowledge and (6) details of the proposed research indicat- 
ing (t) the methods intended to be employed, (ii) previous experience in the 
use of these methods and {Hi) the experiments to be carried out. 

8. Applications, which must be typed, must give full particulars in 
the order indicated above and must be addressed to the Secretary, Thk 
Lady Tata Memorial Trust, Bombay House, Bruce Street, Fort, 
Bombay, so as to reach him not later than 15th April, 1935. 

9. Applicants are warned that any canvassing, direct or indirect of 
the Trustees or Members ol the Selection Committee, will entail disqualifi- 
cation, and also that the scholarships are liable to be terminated without 
any notice on receipt of any unfavourable report from the Director under 
whom a scholar may be working. 
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10, The result of the selection will be announced on the 18th June 
1935 and the successful candidates will be required to report themsdlves 
for duty, to their respective Directors, on the 1st July, 1985, 

11, Scholars will be required to submit periodical progress report evOry 
six months to the Secretary of the Trust through the Directors and with 
their remarks of the work done, 

II, Eoval Italian University fob Foreigners’ Perugia, ' 

The Royal Italian University for Foreigners, Perugia, have made provi- 
sions of the following courses for foreigners : 

(1) Courses in advance culture : Politics, History, Literature, Art, 

and Scientific thought in Italy, 

(2) Special courses in Etruscology, 

(3) Courses of Italian Language, 

(4) Courses of Italian Literature, Political History and the 

History of Art, 

The students can live in families at 12-25 lire per day and in Student*s 
Hostel at 360 lire per month. It is well known that the Italian Steamer 
Companies and the Railway Authorities ofier concessions to foreign 
students travelling to Italy. Those interested in these courses may consult 
the necessary papers at the office of the University Students’ Information 
Bureau, Senate House, Calcutta. 

In Germany during the summer holidays the different Universities, vie., 
Berlin, Bopn, Dresden, Frankfurt, Hamburg, Jena, Koln, Munchen, etc., 
have arranged the following courses of studies ; 

General Language and Culture growth in Germany, Medicine, Music, 
General Sciences, Genetics, Technology, Theology, and Law. 

Interested students will have access to the details at the University 
Students’ Information Bureau Office, Senate House, Calcutta. 

III. Public Service Commission (India), 

{{) Applications are invited for the post ol a Chief Mining Engineer for 
the Northern India Salt Revenue Department. Candidates should hold 
a diploma or degree of a recognised school of mines, should have a thorough 
knowledge of geology and must have at least five years’ experience in a 
mine. Knowledge of the principles of commercial accounting will be 
considered an additional qualification. Pay Rs. 1,000-50-1,400. Age 
between 30 and 40 years. Appointment for five years, terminable by 
six months’ notice on either side. Probation six months. Government 
servants eligible if permitted to apply by their Departments. Last date 
for receipt of applications 22nd April, 1935. Prescribed application forms 
and further particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, Public Service 
Commission, Delhi. Applicants for forms must mention the name of the 
post. 

(ti) Applications are invited for the post of Physiological Chemist attach- 
ed to the Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research at its sub-station at 
Bangalore. (Women not eligible.) 2. Government servants eligible if 
permitted to apply by their Departments. 3. Candidates should (a) have 
a post-graduate degree in Chemistry or its equivalent ; {b) have published* 
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original papers dealing with research of the Chemistry of animal nutrition ; 
and (c) have had considerable experience (preferably not less than five 
years) of work at a laboratory dealing with the chemical problems of animal 
nutrition. 4. Pay (for persons other than members of the Indian Agri- 
cultural Service) Es. 275-300 (Probationary Period)-325-25-650 (Efficiency 
Bar)*35-1,000 plus special pay of Rs. 150, per mensem. Initial pay accord- 
ing to age, qualifications and experience. If an officer already in permanent 
Government service is appointed, his pay will be fixed with due regard to 
the substantive pay which he is drawing, and if he is also a member of the 
Indian Agricultural Service he will be given an additional pay in the scale 
of Es. 200-50-400. 6. Post permanent. Probation two years. 6. Last date 
for receipt of applications 16th April, 1935. Prescribed application forms and 
further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary. Public Service 
Commission, Delfii. Applicants for forms must mention the name of the 
poit. 


IV. Special Government Grant for Physical Training. 

The following letter has been addressed by the Physical Director, 
Bengal, to the Principals of all Aided Colleges in Bengal. 

From 

The Phjsical Director, Bengal, 

To 

Principals of all aided Colleges in Bengal. 

Calcutta, the 21st February ^ 193^, 

Hiu, 

I have the honour to refer to the subject of physical education for College 
students, and to state that during the year 1935-3G Government have allotted 

special grants amounting to Rs. 20 per month for Aided Colleges, which meet the 

following conditions ; — 

(a) Employ graduate instructors who hold the diploma of the Madras College 
of Physical Education or of the Bengal Government Trainiog Centre iu Physical 
Education, and pay them a salary of not less than Rs. 70 per month. 

(h) Make physical education compulsory for first-year students. 

(c) Impose sports fee of not less than Rs. 4 (Rupees four) per annum. 

Should you desire such a grant, you should apply to this office giving full 
particulars of the Instructor appointed and the salary paid. 

2. I have also to state that during the year 1935-36 special stipends of 

Rs. 20 each per month will be available for young graduates of proved athletic 

ability deputed by Aided Colleges for training at the Government of Bengal 
Training Centre in Physical Education, Calcutta. An application for deputation 
should be made before the end of April, 1935, if it is desired to send a candidate. 

A copy of the prospectus of the Government Training Centre in Physical Educa- 
tion is enclosed herewith, for your information. 

I have the honour to be, 

8ib, 

Your most obedient servant, 

K, N. Roy, 

Physical Director, Bengal (in Charge). 

V. Admission of Foreign Students to the Egyptian University 
AND OTHER HiGH SCHOOLS IN EgYPT. 

Several Eastern Governments have expressed the desire that facilities be 
accorded to those of their nationals who. having completed their secondary 
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studies in their own respective countries would be willing to pursue 
their higher instruction in Egypt. The Egyptian Ministry of Education 
with a view to meeting that desire and enabling such foreign students to 
benefit from the educational resources of Egypt, has decided to allow them 
to be admitted into the Egyptian University and other Higher Schools on 
the following conditions : — 

1. That the demand for admission should be recommended by the Government of the 

country to which the student belongs, and accompanied by the diploma already 
obtained. ■ 

2. The demand will be examined by the Egyptian University or High School in order 

to ascertain if the student is able to follow its teaching, and a probation exami- 
nation will be set if necessary. 

3. The student must pass a medical examination. 

4. If the student wishes to specialize in one or several subjects, the University must 

approve of his choice, and he must pass the same examination as other 
students. 

5. The student should be present in September in order not to miss any part of the 

syllabus. 

The Government of India will afford the necessary facilities to such 
students whose applications may be submitted to them by the local Govem- 
menib concerned for transmission, through the proper channels, to the 
Egyptian Government. Students intending to proceed to Egypt for higher 
studies should, of course, only be granted passports if they are considered 
personally and otherwise suitable. 
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THE ROYAL HOUSE AND OUR UNIVERSITY 

O N the sixth May, 1935, will be celebrated throughout 
the British Empire the Silver Jubilee of the accession of 
King George V, Emperor of India. The public mind throughout 
the Empire will recall with renewed interest the noble part which 
Their Majesties have played in the events of the past quarter of the 
century. We of this University heartily join in the rejoicings of the 
great occasion and in the homage of loyalty that is to be paid to Their 
Imperial Majesties. On such an occasion as this our memory naturally 
dwells upon the long and intimate association with the Royal House 
which it has been the privilege of this University to enjoy, an 
association which possesses, in the words of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, 

“ a hereditary character.” 

On the 3rd January, 1876, our University had the honour 
and privilege to confer, for the first time in her history, the 
Degree of Doctor of Law, Honoris causa, on His Royal Highness Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales (subsequently. King Edward VII) who 
was pleased to come to India on a gracious visit. It was a 
memorable day for this University, for it was with his signature 
that the University Register of Honorary Degrees was opened. 
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Thirty years later, on the 5th January 1906, the Honorary Degree 
of Doctor of Law was conferred on King Edward’s Heir- Apparent, 
His Royal Highness George Frederic Ernest Albert, Prince 
of Wales, as our present King-Emperor then was. Six years 
later when he visited India once* more as His Imperial Majesty 
King George V, to celebrate his Coronation at Delhi, His Majesty 
was graciously pleased to receive an Address from the University at 
Government House, Calcutta, on the 6th January, 191'2. To that 
Address he gave a memorable reply. Hardly had ten years elapsed 
when the University again had the opportunity of welcoming another 
representative of the Royal House. The Honorary Degree of Doctor 
of Law was conferred upon the present Prince of Wales when His 
Royal Highness visited India in 1921. 

We reproduce below from the University records the Address 
that was presented to Their Majesties the King-Emperor and the 
Queen-Empress of India and His Majesty's Reply. We also reproduce 
in chronological order the Special Convocation Addresses delivered 
on the occasion of the conferment of Honorary Degrees on the 
Princes of Wales, in 1876, 1906 and 1921. The Reply by His Royal 
Highness, the Prince of Wales, in 1921, is also reproduced. We also 
publish the facsimile of the portions of our Register of Honorary 
Degrees containing the signatures of Their Royal Highnesses. The 
two autographed portraits of Their Majesties presented to the 
University in 1912 are reproduced as frontispieces. 


I 

PRESENTATION OF THE UNIVERSITY ADDRESS TO 
THEIR IMPERIAL MAJESTIES THE KING-EMPEROR 
AND QUEEN-EMPRESS 

The 6th January, 1912 

His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor having signified his 
pleasure to receive an Address from the University at the Government 
House on Saturday, the 6th January, 1912, at 10-80 a. m., invitations 
were issued by the Begistrar to the Fellows of the University to attend 
the function. With the gracious permission of the King- Emperor, the 
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Kegistered Graduates of the University were also invited to attend by 
way of a special privilege. At a quarter past 10 a.m. the Fellows of 
the University, headed by His Honour the Eector and the Hon’ble 
the Vice-Chancellor, assembled in the Throne Room in full academic 
robes, while the Registered Graduates wearing University Gowns and 
hoods of their respective Degrees were accommodated in the adjoining 
Marble Hall. 

Before entering the Throne Room, the King-Emperor was gra- 
ciously pleased to call for the Vice-Chancellor and to present to him 
portraits of Their Imperial Majesties to be preserved by the Univer- 
sity as mementoes of Their Majesties’ visit to Calcutta. 

At 10-30 A.M. , His Excellency the Viceroy wearing the robe of 
the Chancellor of the University joined the assembly in the Throne 
Room, and a few minutes later His Majesty the King-Emperor entered 
and was received by His Excellency the Chancellor, His Honour the 
Rector and the Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor, the whole assembly 
rising from their seats and the Band playing the National Anthem. 

His Excellency the Chancellor having obtained permission of the 
King-Emperor, the Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, Kt., c.s.i., read the Address, which was as follows: 

“ May it please yotjr Majesties, 

“ It is with feelings of the deepest devotion and loyalty that we, 
the representatives of the University of Calcutta, avail ourselves of 
the high privilege of approaching Your Gracious Majesties with an 
Address. With all Indians we share the enthusiastic gratitude due to 
the great Sovereign and liis Consort who have vouchsafed to give to 
their affection and regard for our beloved country the most powerful 
and eloquent expression by coming to celebrate in India at our old 
Imperial city, the Coronation which took place in London last June. 
In addition we, the members of the Calcutta University, remember 
with special pride and gratitude the time, now six years ago, when 
Your Imperial Majesty, then Prince of Wales, graciously consented to 
join the ranks of our Honorary Doctors of Law. Nor do we fail to 
recall to mind the occasion when Your Gracious Majesty’s august 
father. King Edward VII of revered memory, conferred on the 
University a similar high honour and thereby inaugurated a connexion 
between the Royal House and our University which, we are proud to 
think, thus already possesses a hereditary character. 

“We, however, on the present auspicious occasion, may perhaps 

venture to claim that yve represent not the University of Calcutta 
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only, but the entire body of the Indian Universities, and taking an 
even wider view of the situation, that entire, ever increasing, section 
of the Indian people which has had a University education. In this 
widely representative capacity we humbly crave leave to give express- 
ion to a special feeling of gratitude. The inestimable advantages and 
blessings, for which India is indebted to its connexion with Great 
Britain, are of so manifold a nature that we cannot undertake even to 
touch on them as a whole ; but there is one boon, and this surely one 
of the greatest, to which the representatives of the Universities feel 
entitled, nay bound, to refer specially — we mean the access which the 
union of the two countries has given us to the priceless treasures of 
modern Western knowledge and culture, literature and science. We 
Indians, no doubt, look back with pride and reverence to what, in the 
days of old, our forefathers accomplished in the fields of thought and 
knowledge ; but we at the same time fully realize that, in order to 
advance the greatness and happiness of our country and to re-conquer 
for it an honourable place among the great progressive nations of the 
world, we must, in the first place, strenuously endeavour to arm our- 
selves with all the knowledge, all the science, all the skill of the West. 
When, therefore, appearing before our Gracious King-Emperor, who 
symbolizes to us in his own person as it were the happy union between 
Great Britain and India and all the blessings springing from it, we, 
the representatives of the Indian Universities, feel strongly urged to 
give expression to a feeling of deep gratitude — gratitude to Providence 
for the kind dispensation which has tied the fates of India to those of a 
Western country so advanced and enlightened as Great Britain, — grati- 
tude to our rulers who long ago initiated and ever since have adhered 
to a far-sighted and sympathetic policy of public instruction and 
education through the beneficent action of which the light of modern 
knowledge is gradually spreading through the whole length and 
breadth of the land. And with this expression of gratitude it behoves 
us to couple a further assurance. We humbly request permission to 
assure Your Gracious Majesties that the Indian Universities, which are 
the leaders in the great intellectual movement that at present is 
reshaping India, are vividly conscious of the very weighty responsibi- 
lities which this their place and function impose on them. They 
realize that it is their duty not only to promote and foster but also to 
guide and control the country’s advance on the paths of enlightenment 
and knowledge, and to provide safeguards as far as it is in their power, 
80 that the enthusiasm which a sudden widening of the intellectual 
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horizon is apt to engender in youthful minds may not tend to impair 
or weaken those great conservative forces without the constant silent 
action of which no nation can achieve true greatness and well-being — 
the forces of respect for order, reverence for law and good custom, 
loyalty to established authority. We venture to assure Your Gracious 
Majesties that the Indian Universities, while ambitious to be leaders 
in a boundless intellectual advance, are no less anxious to act as centres 
of stability — moral, social and political ; that they will ever view it as a 
supreme duty to strengthen the bonds which connect India with 
Great Britain and the Eoyal House; and that they rejoice in the 
thought that it may be given to them to contribute their share towards 
the successful accomplishment, under Providence, of that great task 
which the world-wide British Empire has taken upon itself for the 
good of Humanity. 


We beg to subscribe ourselves. 
Your Majesties’ 

Most loyal and most obedient subjects, 

Hardinge of Penshurst, Chancellor 

F. W. Duke, Rector 

Asutosh Mookerjee, Vice-Chancellor 

G. Thibaut, Registrar 


L. Jenkins 

Krishnachandra Banerji 

E. S. Copleston 

PrafuIIachandra Eay 

Guy Fleetwood Wilson 

Satischandra Vidyabbushan 

E. W. Carlyle 

Leonard Eogers 

J. L. Jenkins 

C. W. Peake 

Harcourt Butler 

F. A. Slacke 

Syed AH Imam 

Binayendranath Sen 

G. W. Kiichler 

F. P. Maynard 

Gooroo Dass Banerjee 

Jnanchandra Ghosh 

Ahmad 

Haranchandra Banerjee 

Mahendranath Bay 

C. P. Caspersz 

Kailascbandra Bose 

. A. Earle 

Nilratan Sircar 

F. 0. Turner 

Phanibhushan Mukerji 

E. O’Neill, s.j. 

J. N. Das Gupta 

Bichard Harington 

S. 0. Mahalanobis 

E. N. Mukerjee 

Paul Brvibl 

Alexander Thomson 

Muhammad Yusoof 

E. P. Harrison 

C. P. Lukis 

Kumudinikanta Bandyopadhyay 

Lalmohan Doss 

D. N. Mallik 
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Girindranath Mukerjee 
S. C. Bagchi 
H. H. Hayden 
Herambachandra Maitra 
Debaprasad Sarbadhikari 
Bbupendranath Basu 
Adharchandra Mukerjee 
Chunilal Bose 
Henry Stephen 
George Francis Angelo Harris 
Kedarnath Das 
Upendranath Brahmachari 
E. Denison Boss 
Brajendranath Seal 
Eajendrachandra Sastri 
Francis J ames Drury 
G. H. B. Kenrick 
W. A. J. Archbold 
Pandeya Eamavatara Sarma 
Dineshchandra Sen 
Lalitmohan Chatter] ee 
Manohar Lai 

Janakinath Bhattacharyya 


* 


Phanindralal Gangooly 
J. A. Murray 
J. T. Calvert 
E. H. Eoberton 
Annadaprasad Sircar 
G. Findlay Shirras 
W. B. MacCabe 
C. E. M. Green 
Jnanranjan Banerjee 
Birajmohan Majumdar 
Baidyanath Narayan Sinha 
Kalipada Basu 
Evan E. Biss 
Kamalud Din Ahmad 
B. K. Finnimore 

E. J. Barrow 
Bidhubhushan Goswami 
Ovvston Smith 

W- G. Brockway 

F. W. Sudmersen 
R. W. F. Shaw 
R. G. Milburn ’’ 


♦ ♦ 


His Majesty the King-Emperor’s Reply 

“ I recall with pleasure the occasion on which, six years ago, I 
received from the University of Calcutta the Honorary Degree of a 
Doctor of Law, and I am glad to have an opportunity to-day of show- 
ing my deep and earnest interest in the higher education of India. It 
is to the Universities of India that I look to assist in that gradual 
union and fusion of the culture and aspiration of Europeans and 
Indians on which the future well-being of India so greatly depends. I 
have watched with sympathy the measures that from time to time 
have been taken by the Universities of India to extend the scope and 
raise the standards of instruction. Much remains to be done. No 
University is now-a-days complete unless it is equipped with Teaching 
Faculties in all the more important branches of the Sciences and the 
Arts, and unless it provides ample opportunities for Research. You 
have to conserve the ancient learning and simultaneously to push 
forward Western science. You have also to build up character, 
without which learning is of little value. You say that you recognise 
your great responsibilities. I bid you God-speed in the work that is 
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before you. Let your ideals be high and your efforts to pursue them 
unceasing and, under Providence, you will succeed. 

“Six years ago I sent from England to India a message of 
Sympathy. To-day in India I give to India the watchword of Hope. 
On every side I trace the signs and stirrings of new life. Education 
has given you hope ; and through better and higher education you will 
build up higher and better hopes. The announcement was made at 
Delhi by my command that my Governor-General in Council will allot 
large sums for the expansion and improvement of education in India. 
It is my wish that there may be spread over the land a network of 
schools and colleges, from which will go forth loyal and manly and 
useful citizens, able to hold their own in industries and agriculture and 
all the vocations in life. And it is my wish, too, that the homes of 
my Indian subjects may be brightened and their labour sweetened by 
the spread of knowledge w ith all that follows in its train, a higher 
level oi thought, of comfort, and of health. It is through education 
that my wish will be fulfilled, and the cause of education in India will 
ever be very close to my heart. 

‘ ‘ It is gratifying to me to be assured of your devotion to Myself 
and to my House, of your desire to strengthen the bonds of union 
between Great Britain and India, and of your appreciation of the 
advantages which you enjoy under British Rule. I thank you for your 
loyal and dutiful address.” 


II 

SPECIAL CONVOCATION 

The 3rd January, 1876 

A Special Convocation was convened to confer the Degree of 
Doctor of Law, Honoris causa, on His Royal Highness Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales. The Hon’ble Arthur Hobhouse, Q.C., the 
Vice-Chancellor, delivered the following speech: 

“ My Lord, 

“ It devolves upon me as Vice-Chancellor of this University to 
present to Your Lordship His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, to 
receive the Degree of Doctor in Law. 
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“ It is customary in our English Universities that the merits of 
each recipient of an Honorar y Degree should be set forth by the official 
who presents him. In the case of the Heir- Apparent to the English 
Throne, I think that such eulogy may most fittingly be omitted. But 
1 may yet say a few words suggested by the occasion of the first gift of 
an Honorary Degree by this University. 

' My Lord, it is often imputed to us English Eulers of India that 
we are in too great a hurry to introduce European ideas, and that we 
thus plant sickly exotics, which wither away because they have no root 
in the feelings of the people. How much there is of true and how 
much of false in that saying, I do not now ask ; for, no such objection, 
is, or can be, made to this University. 

“ The statesmen who founded our University acted with the t»ue 
insight of faith. They did not aim at this or that special political 
result. They considered it their duty towards their subjects to lead 
them to that which refines and ennobles all the world, to help them in 
cultivating what is highest and noblest in man, and in acquiring the 
knowledge and mental habits without which every society is but muti- 
lated and feeble. And so acting, they have founded an Institution of 
extraordinary vitality and vigour of growth ; one pregnant with the life 
which no ruler can give, but which can spring only from close affinity 
with the wishes and aspirations of a people. 

“ Though still less than 20 years old, our University has come to 
exercise a great influence on the education of Northern India. It 
already receives candidates for admission from some 270 schools, 
educating some 40,000 pupils. This year nearly 2,400 young men 
knocked at its door for admission, and nearly 300 have presented them- 
selves for Bachelor’s degree. Those who have the working of it, tell us 
that no event of the year excites more general interest in Indian house- 
holds than the examinations of our University, and all this notwith- 
standing that our managers have now and again raised the standards 
learning, and have made admission to membership continually 
more difficult. What may be the political and social results of this 
great mental stimulus, those may tell who are here many years after 
we are gone. But it is certain that our founders have given to the 
people of India an instrument which they want, and are determined to 
use. That it is being used, and will continue to be used for good, I for 
one do not doubt. 

“ My Lord, it is an auspicious day for this University when we are 
able to open our book of Honorary Degrees with the name of the Prince 
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of Wales. As I before intimated, we are still in our infancy, and, 
like other infants, we may have chequered fortunes before us ; but I 
think that nothing will ever happen to make His Royal Highness regret 
his fellowship with us. If the past ratio of progress be continued, he 
may, at the end of another 20 years, find himself a member of the 
largest University in the world, and one of the most influential on the 
people among whom it works. And I speak with confidence when I 
say that among the roll of our graduates, either Honorary or Ordinary, 
there will then be names of whose company, no personage, however 
exalted, need feel ashamed.” 

His Excellency the Chancellor, the Right Hon'ble Edward 
Robert Lytton, Bulwer-Lytton, Baron Lytton, then delivered the 
diploma of the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Law to His Royal 
Highness and admitted him to the Degree. His Royal Highness then 
signed the Register of Honorary Degrees conferred by the University. 


Hi 

SPECIAL CONVOCATION 

The 5th January, 1906 

A Special Convocation was convened to confer the Degree 
of Doctor of Law, Honoris causa, on His Eoyal Highness George 
Frederic Ernest Albert, Prince of Wales. Sir Alexander Pedler, Kt., 
C.I.E., F.R.S., Vice-Chancellor, delivered the following address: 

“ My Lord, 

“ It devolves upon me as Vice-Chancellor of this University to 
present to Your Excellency as Chancellor His Eoyal Highness the 
Prince of Wales to receive the Degree of Doctor in Law. 

The usual custom in English and Indian Universities is for the 
Vice-Chancellor who presents the recipients of Honorary Degrees to set 
forth in his speech their merits and the reasons for granting such 
degrees. On such a special occasion as this, however, it would be 
out of place for me to follow this custom and I will merely state in 
the language of our new Indian Universities Act, that His Royal 
Highness by reason of eminent position and attainments is a fit 
and proper person to receive the Degree of Doctor in Law of this 
University. 

2 
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“ I would remind Your Excellency and His Royal Highness of the 
coincidence that 30 years ago His Majesty tlie King-Emperor was 
present in this Hall and was the first recipient of an Honorary Degree 
of an Indian University. Indeed if our Convocation had been held on 
Wednesday instead of to-day it would have been the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the day on which the King-Etnperor was made a Doctor in 
Law in this University. 

“At that time the Vice-Cliancellor, Sir iVrfhur Hobhoiise, enlarged 
on the position of this University as then beginning to have great 
influence on the life of a very large section of the Indian public, and 
he predicted that 20 years after that day, if its rate ot progress 
was continued, His Majesty the King-Emperor might find himsell a 
member of the largest University in the world. The.se 
words have almost come true. The expansion ot the influence 
of this University has been even ntore rapid than was 
anticipated. The number of those appearing for its Examinations has 
increased more than fourfold in the last 30 years. Thus while in 
1875 the number of candidates appearing for the Calcutta Cnivorsity 
Examinations was 3,503, in 1905 this number has increased to 
14,408. There are indeed no Univer.sities in the Eastern hcmisjihere, 
if even in the world, where figures approaching to the.se can lie 
found. 

“ During the half century that this University has existed, tlie 
educational condition of the inhabitants of Bengal, and of other parts 
of India has been entirely changed. Facilities for education from the 
highest to the lowest stages now exist broadcast in Bengal, and the 
children under education in tliis Province are numbered by millions. 
Yet from tiie smallest Palsuhis in villages to the close network of 
Arts and other Colleges, which now exist in Bengal and to a smaller 
extent in Assam and Burma, all educational institutions and 
methods have been and are being influenced by the work of this 
University. 

“ In order to provide for the development of modern ideas and 
methods in University education, it lias been found necessary to 
pass a new Indian Universities Act, under which it is hoped 
that education in Bengal will attain a much higher level than 
has been possible under the former constitution and powers of the 
University. 

“ TUe new Indian Universities Act, indeed, commences a new era 
in the history of our University, and the ceremony of to-day is a 
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hopeful augury for the success of our work in the future. For the 
parallel is now complete. His Majesty the King-Emperor thirty years 
ago became the first Honorary Doctor in Law of this University under 
the former Act, and we now desire to add the name of His Eoyal 
Highness the Prince of Wales as the first Doctor in Law under the 
new coLditio3is, 

“ I need not dilate on the great honour which His Eoyal Highness 
confers on this University by thus accepting our Degree, nor need I 
add anything as to the enthusiasm and gratefulness which I know 
every Indian and European gentleman in connection with this Univer- 
sity feels for the honour which is being done to us. 

“ In conclusion T will merely ask Your Excellency to confer the 
Degree of D.L. to His Eoyal Highness.” 

His Excellency the Chancellor the Right Hon’ble Sir Gilbert 
John Elliot-Murray-Kynynmound, p.c., g.c.m.g., Earl of Minto, then 
delivered the diploma of the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Law to 
His Royal Highness and admitted him to the Degree. His Royal 
Highness then signed the Register of Honorary Degrees conferred 
by the University. 


IV 

SPECIAL CONVOCATION 

The 27th December, 1921 

A Special Cdnvoeation was convened to confer the Degreo of 
Duciorof l aw, Honom catim, upon His Royal Highness Edward 
Albert Christian George Andrew Patrick David, Prince of Wales. 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt., c.s.i., m.a., d.l., d.sc,, Ph.n., Vice- 
Chancellor, delivered the following address : 

“ Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“On occasions when Honorary Degrees are conferred in this Uni- 
versity, the Vice-Chancellor is expected to dwell at some length on the 
eminent position and attainments of the distinguished recipients ; but 
whatever may verily be pleaded in defence of this time-honoured 
custom, a departure may well be sanctioned when we are assembled 
to show our regard for the Heir-Apparent to the Throne. The event 
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may rightly be interpreted as possessing a significance rather national 
and imperial than scholastic and academic. We rejoice to think that 
now forty-six years ago, when the Senate of this University desired to 
honour His Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, whom 
Queen Victoria of loved and revered memory had sent out in our 
midst in token of her deep affection for the millions of her subjects in 
her Indian Empire, we were authorised to give expression to our feel- 
ings in a manner befitting an academic body and to open our Roll of 
Honorary Graduates wdth his illustrious name. We remember, again, 
with pride and pleasure that thirty years later His Royal Highness 
George Frederic Ernest Albert, Prince of Wales, graciously consented, 
like his august father, to join the rank of our Honorary Doctors of Law. 
We recall, further, with gratitude and exultation, the memorable day 
when, six years later, our great Sovereign and his Consort vouch.safed to 
us the high privilege of approaching Their Gracious Majesties on this 
very spot, with a dutiful address expressive of our deepest feelings of 
loyalty and devotion. It is thus appropriate in the highest degree that 
on the present auspicious occasion we should be anxious to extend to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales such enthusiastic welcome as 
lies in our power and thereby to renew a connection between the Royal 
House and our University which, to our joy, already possesses a here- 
ditary character. 

“ But let me emi)hasise that there are additional weighty reasons 
of a personal nature, why we are gratified by this opportunity to give 
outward expression to our feelings of esteem and admiration. Though 
still in the thre.shold of what is bound to prove a career of signal bene- 
ficence, His Royal Higlme.'S has given abundant pro<tf of true 
nobility of soul. Wliether amidst the peaceful life of an ancient seat 
of learning and culture, or amidst the storm and stre.s8 of a battle-field 
in the greatest of wars recorded in modern history, his high .sense of 
duty and good comradesliip secured for him the affectionate regard of 
all who were brought into contact with him. To their surprise and 
delight, he united inexhaustible courte-sy with chivalrous courage, and 
untiring energy with unfailing serenity of temper. It is no wonder 
that a Prince of the Royal House, so richly endowed by Nature, gifted 
with an ever-radiant smile, warmly interested in the welfare of the 
rising generation, anxious to meet and mingle with youth and to 
understand their hopes and aspirations, ever ready to open out his 
mind to them and to give them an insight into tlie ideas be holds in 
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reverence as true and honourable — it is surely no wonder that such a 
Prince should, by universal testimony, conquer all hearts wherever he 
might go, in the Dominion of Canada, in the Australasian Colonies, 
in the United States of America, and, let me couple without hesitation 
the name of my motherland, India. 

“ Wliat then can be more eminently befitting than that he should 
prove to be one of the greatest of ambassadors that have ever served 
the British People, — the founders of commonwealths, the pioneers 
of pi'ogress, the stubborn defenders of liberty ? What, again, can be 
more natural than that we should, with pride and pleasure, invite him 
who symbolises in his person all that is best in the traditions of that 
race, to enter the portals of our Academy, which has been charged by 
our Gracious Sovereign to conserve our ancient learning and simulta- 
neously to push forward Western science ? It is, indeed, by a wise 
dispensation of Providence that the destinies of India have been united 
to those of a Western nation so progressive and enlightened as Great 
Britain ; this has rendered it possible for us to maintain and develop 
our highly cherished national culture, intellectual and spiritual, and, 
at the same time, to take full advantage of the immense opportunities 
of advancement afforded by all the knowledge, all the science, all the 
skill of the West. But while we realise the truth that the destiny of 
men is in their own hands, that their future is for themselves to shape, 
wm look for comradeship to the nation which has been a lesson to 
oppressors, an example to the oppressed and a sanctuary for the rights 
of mankind, — that comradeship which is the key to all well-being and 
happiness in the democratic life of the British Empire to-day, comrade- 
ship between nation and nation, between race and race, between people 
of all ranks in all walks of life. We have been taught to believe 
that every man and woman under the law should have an equal chance 
and equal hope, and that individuals and society will have their highest 
development and the largest allotment of human happiness where this 
is secured by the spread of education along with liberty under law — 
liberty, not license, civilisation, not barbarism, liberty clad in the 
celestial robe of law, that law which alone is the authoritative ex- 
pression of the will of the people. The dynamic effect of the fusion 
of Ideals, Eastern and Western, is already visible over this vast conti- 
nent, the repository of an ancient and glorious civilisation. If I may 
be permitted to recall the language of our Gracious Sovereign, when 
ten years ago he gave us the watchword of Hope, ‘ on every side I 
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trace the sign and stirrings of new life,’ I see, indeed, the majestic 
vision which unfolded itself to that great Puritan poet, the mighty- 
mouthed inventor of harmonies, the God-gifted organ-voice of England : 
‘ Methinks, 1 see in iny mind a noble and puissant nation rousing 
itself like a strong man after his sleep and shaking her invincible 
locks.’ To have thus roused India from the slumber of ages and now 
to help her to reconquer for lierself her position as a leading nation of 
the civilised world by assigning to her an honourable place of equality 
amongst the members of tlie commonwealth of Britain, will be not 
only the final realisation of the beneficent purpose of Providence, but 
also the crowning glory, the noblest achievement of the British race — 
the race that has secured from unwilling kings the charters of its 
political rights, the race that has afforded incontestable proof of its 
humanity by the abolition of slavery within its world-wide territories. 
The truest course, the surest course, for every member of that great 
commonwealth to follow is, I doubt not, to recogni.se that Indians, like 
Englishmen, are high-spirited and fearless ; both alike will do justice, 
will have justice, and will put up with nothing but justice from each 
other and from the nations at large. Weld them together, more and 
evermore, in a comradeship for defence of liberty under law. Their 
union of heart and purpose will record the triumph of justice and 
humanity, and will leave its indelible mark upon the pages of the 
history of freedom in every sphere of activity of civilised man. We 
fervently hope that no sullen clouds of coldness or estrangement may 
ever obscure our fair relations and that the action or inaction of men 
who meditate disunion may not succeed to mar the benevolent purpose 
of Providence ; and we venture respectfully to charge the future King 
of the British People with a cordial message of good-will from us, 
assuring them of our desire to strengthen the golden link which 
connects India with Great Britain and the Iloyal House. 

" My Lord, I trust I shall be forgiven if. I bring my Address to a 
close on a personal note. On the occasion when forty-six years ago, 
an Honorary Degree was first conferred on a Prince of Wales, the 
distinguished graduates of this University were invited to witness the 
ceremony. One of the earliest graduates was permitted as an act of 
special favour to bring his little boy into tlie Senate House to have a 
glimpse of the Prince. The tumultuous acclamation which greeted 
His Royal Highness as he entered the hall made an ever-lasting im- 
pression on the mind of the boy. Thirty years later, the boy had deve- 
loped into a Syndic and recorded his concurrence in a proposal to confer 
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an Honorary Degree on tlie second Prince of Wales. Six years later, 
this very Syndic as Vice-Chancellor of this University and as the 
spokesman of the Senate had the high privilege to present a loyal and 
dutiful address to his Most Gracious Sovereign. By a singular turn 
of events, he now stands before you and has the supreme satisfaction 
to invite Your Excellency, as Chancellor of this University, to confer 
an Honorary Degree on the third Prince of Wales.” 

His Excellency the Chancellor, the Eight Hon’ble Lawrence 
John Lumley Dundas, Earl of Eonaklshay, n.Litt., g.c.t.e., then 
delivered the diploma of the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Law to 
His Royal Highness and admitted him to the Degree. His Royal 
Highness then signed the Register of Honorary Degrees conferred by 
the University. 

* * * 


The Reply by H. R. H. the Prince of Wales 

“ Your Excelluncy, Me. Vice-Ch.axcellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

” I thank you for the very high honour which you have conferred 
on me by granting me an honorary degree of your University. 

” My father, His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor, received this 
honour at your hands in 1906, and six years later recalled the pleasure 
which the ceremony had afforded to him, in his reply to a loyal 
address presented to him by the representatives of your University. 

“ On the latter occasion His Majesty dwelt on the high ideals 
which should animate Universities in India, and on his confidence that 
the labours of your governing body would be inspired by those noble 
standards and that you would shoulder your high responsibilities with 
a courage which would command success. At the same time His 
Majesty’s deep interest in the cause of education was shown by his 
special commands to his Governor-General regarding the expansion 
and improvement of education generally in India. 

“ I am gratified to hear that his wishes in the latter respect have 
borne fruit. It will be of interest to His Majesty to learn from me 
that bis confidence in you was not misplaced ; and that in the rapid 
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expansion of educational facilities, which has occurred, one of the im- 
portant features has been the co-operation of bodies such as your Uni- 
versity, in measures calculated to extend and improve the system of 
higher education in India in proportion to the expansion and progress 
which is taking place in other departments of education in this 
country. That this co-operation is cheerfully given in the face of 
financial and other difficulties redounds to your credit. 

Gentlemen, I will not detain you longer. I trust that the hono- 
rary degree with which you have presented me to-day, will form a real 
bond of union between me and the University of Calcutta.” 



MAETERLINCK’S SCOPE AS A DRAMATIST 

JNANENDRANATH CHAUDHURI, M.A. 

Lecturer in English, Dacca University. 


H amlet, perhaps speaking for Shakespeare, put in a nutshell the 
function of the drama as holding up the mirror, as it were, to 
nature. Ever since its birth, the drama has held up, or tried to holdup, 
the mirror to nature; and as nature has never stood still but changed 
from age to age, the character of the drama also has correspondingly 
changed. Those days are gone beyond recall when gods and goddesses 
took a keen interest and occasionally even an active part in the 
affairs of men, and land and water and mountains and trees were 
peopled with spiritual presences, benign or malign. The oracles are 
dumb and a wife may now murder her husband or a son his mother 
without hearing the voice of God. No sphinx now proposes a riddle 
by solving which one can gain a kingdom and a queen’s hand, and no 
centaur prescribes a potion to an.xious love. The gardens of the 
Hesperides have vanished from the face of the earth. No calm on the 
ocean’s bosom can to-day prevent a ship from reaching its destination, 
and no torch is burnt on hill-tops to carry the message of one land to 
another. The Pegasus of modern times has to fly much lower than 
in the glorious days of classical antiquity, and the materials of poetry 
and drama, specially of drama, have now to be gathered from the lives of 
mortals whose contact with solid earth is scarcely, if ever, loosened by 
divine or supernatural intervention. The men and women of the trage- 
dians of ancient Greece seem to walk on stilts ; their adventures are 
different from the adventures of nineteenth- and twentieth- century men 
and they belong, so to speak, to a different order of humanity. We 
may go further and say that even the Elizabethan dramatists, not 
excluding Shakespeare, have a different scale for measurement of 
humanity from the dramatists of our times. Their dramatis personae, 
though moving in a world less god-ridden than the world of Agamemnon 
and Orestes and Electra and Antigone, have larger dimensions, in 
action and emotion, than characters of, say, Ibsen and Strindberg* 
Galsworthy and Shaw. Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, and Lear aye all 

3 
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Titans of a later day. By their side, a Helmer, a Stockmann, a 
Eosmer, even a Solness, a Captain Adolf, a Jnlia, a Falder, a Koberts, 
a ]\lrs. Warren or a Mavor Morell, all appear like pigmies, though they 
are our kin. But what distinguishes the modern drama from the 
Elizabethan or from the Classical is not mere dimension or milieu : 
the entire outlook on life has changed, or, perhaps, life itself has 
changed. We might with difficulty imagine an Othello or a Lear 
living in our midst, but is an Oedipus possible any longer ? or an 
Orestes, or Iphigenia? It is not that human nature has changed 
beyond recognition so that a character of Aeschylus and a character 
of Ibsen, if they happened to meet, would fail to know each other to 
be members of the same species ! but if we could suppose them to be 
able to exchange their ideas, they would find themselves standing 
worlds apart. They would find that their aims of life are different, 
their thoughts go different ways, and their passions do not run the 
same course. They w'ould also find that what is virtue to one is 
perhaps vice to the other, what one dreads the other perhaps wel- 
comes, and what appears as truth to one, to the other perhaps appears 
as an utter illusion. Affection, love, pity, jealousy, hatred, envy, 
greed, terror, awe, faith, piety, reverence .still rule mankind as they 
ruled it in the world’s infancy, but they no longer spring from the 
same cause, nor do they lead to the same consequence; the names 
only remain the same, but the abstract entitie.s connoted by them 
in those primitive days have changed their character. With altered 
functions and altered surroundings, these entities have evolved other 
dramatic materials and necessitated other dramatic methods than those 
of old. As these new materials ultimately owe iheir origin to a loss of 
faith in the old order of things, the modern drama, in its treatment of 
these materials, is of necessity characterised by a deep questioning 
spirit. The supernatural which in the Classical drama takes the 
form of divinities like Apollo, Athena, the Eumenides, and the oracles, 
and which lingers in the Elizabethan drama as ghosts, apparitions, 
and witches, has now practically disappeared. If a God survives, 
he survives as a note of interrogation , as an object of grave doubt or 
at best as a Life Force. The life of man, seeking after truth amidst 
illusions and doubt, facing unaided the problems of social and indivi- 
dual existence, or trying to probe those depths of inner life which lie 
beyond all problems — that is the modern dramatist’s inspiration and 
theme. 
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Social problems have pre-eminently engaged the attention of 
dramatists in modern times. In the West, where womanhood enjoys 
greater freedom of thought and liberty of action and where, conse- 
quently, manhood and womanhood come into more frequent conflicts 
involving individuals and sometimes families in tragic situations, 
these social problems have very largely centred round marital rela- 
tions between the sexes. Problems of married life or of womanhood 
independently of man have figured in the modern drama from Dumas 
junior down to Shaw. Ibsen has enriched these problems by intro- 
ducing questions of heredity which, in his case at least, has assumed 
almost the character of a modern fate ; Galsworthy and Hauptmann 
have included questions of justice and labour, while Shaw has extend- 
ed his range over social organisation and medical and evolutionary 
science. Maeterlinck began with an imitation of Elizabethan drama 
and, at intervals throughout the major part of his dramatic career, paid 
tribute to that drama through his own creation and through translation. 
In uhe tragedy of Princ&ss Malcine and the romance of Joyzelle 
Maeterlinck is too palpably an imitator of the Elizabethan dramatists 
to be allowed much claim to originality. Pelleas and Melisanda, in 
spite of its thoroughly Maeterlinckian atmosphere and occasional 
Maeterlinckian tone, is also largely inspired by Elizabethan drama. 
Under the influence of Shakespeare and decadent Elizabethans like 
Beaumont and Fletcher and Webster, Maeterlinck, in Princess 
Maleine and Pelleas and Melisanda, revels in the presentation of 
intrigue, treachery, sinister love, jealousy, murder and bloodshed. 
Joyzelle, like The Tempest, is woven out of pure romance having only 
indirect points of contact witli normal, matter-of-fact life. In the 
manner of The Tempest it also makes room for a type of the 
supernatural in which Maeterlinck has no faith. These imita- 
-^lons, however, must be taken as artistic expeiiments in which 
the poet merely tried his strength rather than as serious indications 
of his view of life and things. His admiration of Elizabethan 
drama is no doubt unbounded. He has compared it to a tumul- 
tuous and mad ocean throwing up jewels and dross at the same 
time and, not contented with imitations, transplanted into his own 
language Macbeth and another play which he considered to be a 
masterpiece, viz., Ford’s 'Tis Pity She's a Whore. But notwith- 
standing all this admiration and imitation, he seeks for truth in a 
Bide of life which is practically the reverse of that presented by the 
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Elizabethans. Elizabethan drama, in conformity with the spirit of the 
age, is pre-eminently a drama of physical action, more or less violent, 
and deals with that side of life which finds expression mainly through 
physical action. Shakespeare, in his tragedies, has sounded the pro- 
foundest depths of human passions, but even there we hear the 
rolling of drums and the clashing of swords. Hamlet, Shakespeare’s 
most contemplative man, has to wield the rapier and kill. It is not 
to he thought for a moment that a drama is possible without any phy- 
sical action at all ; but to insist on the physical character of action as 
the very basis of dramatic creation, is to misunderstand the funda- 
mental constitution of human nature. The truth of life need not 
reveal itself in and through movements of the body only ; movements 
of the mind are equally important, if not more so, at least in modern 
life. The characteristic Maeterlinckian d?’ama is very poor in physical 
action. It is at times almost a drama of inaction, if by action were 
meant only physical movement. Those who emphasise the etymolo- 
gical meaning of the word ‘drama’ and invoke the authority of 
Aristotle to hold that a drama of physical inaction is a contradiction in 
terms, would take Maeterlinck to task, as, in fact, he has been taken 
to task for attempting the impossible. But we may remember with 
advantage that according to Aristotle himself “the that art seeks 

to reproduce is mainly an inward process, a psychical energy working 
outwards ; deeds, incidents, events, situations, being included under it 
so far as these spring from an inward act of will, or elicit some acti- 
vity of thought or feeling.’’ 2 We may also remember Dryden’s 
words in his Essay of Dramatic Poesy : “ Every alteration or cross- 

ing of a design, every new-sprung passion, and turn of it, is a part of 
the action, and much the noblest, except we conceive nothing to be 
action till the players come to blows.” Maeterlinck’s peculiarity as a 
dramatic artist lies in his attempt at evolving a drama of apparent in- 
action or at least a drama in which physical action, such as it is, has 
been pushed into the background to make room for the action of the 
mind and soul. Paucity of physical action is suicidal to drama as a 

1 ** It is quite possible that Aristotle detected a tendency in the tragedy of his day 

which he held dangerous to the vitality of drama — the tendency to the merely statuesque, to 
motionless life. If bo, his over-statement of the case for the other side was nothing less 
than a piece of practical wisdom. Even today this drama of motionless life beguiles some 
men to heresy ; M. Maeterlinck makes it hU ideal in his “ static theatre/* the very negation 
of all drama /’ — Times Literary Supplement, 28rd May, 1902 (quoted in Butcher’s Aristofle*s 
Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, Fourth Edition, p. 351). 

^ Butcher’s Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, 4th Edn p. 128, 
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popular art ; but if modern drama is to stand for modern reality as 
‘Greek drama stood for Greek reality, and the drama of the Eenais- 
sance for the reality of the Renaissance,’ ^ then, according to Maeter- 
linck, such paucity is inevitable. Life, he holds, no longer reveals its 
truth and mission on the battle-field, in bloodshed, strangling, poison- 
ing, and revenge. He refuses to believe that the soul flowers only on 
nights of storm, that we must roar like the Atrides before the Eternal 
God will reveal Himself in our life, that He is never by our side at 
times when the air is calm, and the lamp burns on, unflickering. ^ 
Life now runs a much smoother course than in the days of Greek anti- 
quity or the Renaissance. Its gravest crises are faced in silence in a 
corner of one’s room. “It is seldom that cries are heard now ; blood- 
shed is rare, and tears not often seen. It is in a small room, round a 
table, close to the fire, that the joys and sorrows of mankind are 
decided. We suffer, or make others suffer, we love, we die, there in 
our corner ; and it were the strangest chance should a door or a 
window suddenly, for an instant, fly open, beneath the pressure of ex- 
traordinary despair or rejoicing.’’ This is the modern reality that 
the modern drama must interpret. One has but to glance through 
Ibsen’s social and psychological plays to see the truth of Maeterlinck’s 
position. Torvald Helmer sits in liis own room when the tragic end 
of his domestic life is tolled by the banging of a door ; Oswald Alving 
sinks into death in his mother’s presence as the rising sun peeps into 
his room ; Johannes Rosmer meets all the vicissitudes of his tragic 
career in a couple of rooms, his study and his sitting-room ; Thomas 
Stockmann, likewise, struggles with all opposing forces surrounded by 
his family in his sitting-room or study ; Old Ekdal, like a wounded 
animal sneaking into its bush to avoid the pursuing hunter, retires into 
his secret garret and there faces his destiny, while poor Hialmar 
Ekdal and his unfortunate wife Gina and still more unfortunate 
daughter Hedvig, all huddle together in a small room — young Ekdal’s 
studio — as life gradually crushes them down under its heavy burden ; 
Hedda Gabler’s brief career of frivolity, anxiety, and despair is run in 
a couple of rooms which were to be the home of her wedded life ; 
Halvard Solness, though his career ends in an extraordinarily romantic 
manner, has not to cross the threshold of his room to discover the 

1 The Double Garden, p. 98. 

2 The Treasure of the Humble ^ pp. 99, 101. 

2 The Double Garden, p* 99. 
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sorcery of life. It is true that Ibsen has not been able to get rid of 
death in his presentation of life ; but that does not justify Shaw's 
charge that ‘ Ibsen seems to have succumbed without a struggle to 
the old notion that a play is not really a play unless it contains a 
murder, a suicide, or something else out of the Police Gazette.’ ' 

‘ Death,’ as William Archer retorted to Shaw, ‘is, after all, one 
of the most important incidents of life, not only to him or her 
who dies, but to those who survive.’^ xV dramatist, therefore, 
who aims at a complete presentation of life, cannot exclude death 
from within his scope. The question is, not whether the drama- 
tist makes use of death as an incident for his play, but how and for 
what purpose he uses it. If death comes as a matter of course, as a 
bringer of peace, as the inevitable consummation of a career of 
ceaseless anxieties, without the mediaeval horrors of strangling, 
poisoning, stabbing, there can be no legitimate objection to the use 
of death as a dramatic incident. The tragedy of the life of Strind 
berg’s Captain Adolf runs its full course in the Captain’s sitting- 
I'oom where the miserable victim of domestic conspiracy gets peace 
in death or insanity on the very sofa on which he had presumably 
experienced the first raptures of married life. Ths only act of 
violence in this terrible tragedy is the throwing of a lamp by tlie 
maddened husband at his cold, cruel wife. The equally terrible 
tragedy of Captain Edgar in The Dance of Death evolves itself first 
within the four walls of the Captain’s room and then at the house 
of his friend. The Captain’s married life, a long period of misery 
and bitterness, ends in death in his favourite chair. The tragedy 
reaches its climax without any necessity of physical violence; but, 
just before breathing his last, the Captain does a deed which 
reveals more abysmal deptlis of hatred and indignation than did 
Othello’s smothering Desdemona to death : as his wife takes her face 
close to his to utter a few bitter words for the last time, he spits in 
her face f It is hard to conceive a more tragic end to a married life 
extending over thirty years or more. And yet amidst what calm this 
end is reached 1 The wonderful peace of death reigns around, 
wonderful as that solemn restlessness when a child comes into the 


' Ibsen, by George Bernard Shaw, in the Clarion, June, lOOfi, quoted by Archibald 
HendeTBon in George Bernard Shaw, His Life and Work, p. 386. 

* About the Theatre, by William Archer, in the Tribune (Londonl, July 14tbt 
1906, quoted by Archibald Henderson in George Bernard Shaw, His Life and Work, 

p 386. 
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world ; the Captain’s wife can hear the silence and see on the floor 
the marks of the chair which carried him away. Miss Julia’s tragedy 
of love takes place in a kitchen and what forces her to her doom is 
the bitterness of her lover’s irony. The crisis is reached through 
words only ; of physical action there is but little in the play. The 
workings of the inner life of Gustav, Tekla and Adolph in Creditors 
are laid bare merely through dialogues in a single room in a 
hotel. The protagonist of Hauptmann’s Drayman Henschel is 
relieved from the worries of life by a silent death and he leaves his 
unfaithful wife to answer for herself to God. The life presented here 
is devoid of all culture and refinement, but still it is remarkably quiet 
and what action it has is confined to a couple of rooms in an inn. In 
Michael Kramer the tragedy of the bereaved father’s soul unfolds 
itself in his studio, not amidst the gnashing of teeth and the 
rending of hair but amidst philosophic contemplations that find the 
gentleness of love on the face of death. The prayer of Synge’s 
Maurya attains a biblical grandeur and the majesty of universal 
truths as she kneels by the dead body of her sixth and last son lying 
on the floor of her cottage-kitchen. Galswortny may occasionally 
take us to a court of justice or a prison-cell, and Shaw may take us 
even farther afield to an oasis in Mesopotamia ; but, generally speak- 
ing, they also place their decisive centres of action in a secluded 'flat 
or room where the characters gather round a table or near the hearth, 
and sit and talk or brood. 

The illustrations here brought together in support of Maeterlinck’s 
view are all products of naturalism in the drama ; but it is clear 
that he would bring all modern drama under the principle that 
life in modern times reveals its truth in silence and calm. It is better 
to acknowledge at once that this principle is not so thoroughly appli- 
cable to romantic drama as to naturalistic. While the naturalists 
try to exhibit the depths of life round the table or near the hearth, 
the romanticists may take us to forests and hill-tops and towered 
castles, Maeterlinck himself virtually cuts off his characters from 
contact with society in order to dive deeper into human consciousness. 
His idea is that, deprived of the ancient and mediaeval glamour of 
picturesque surroundings and of the solemn, tragic background created 
by an unquestioning faith in a God and the fates, the modern 
dramatist has to seek for the mystery, the appealing power, of life in 
its consciousness. He will have to probe deeper and deeper into its 
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depths. Maeterlinck concedes that up to the end of the nineteenth 
century the highest point of human consciousness had been attained 
by the dramas of Bjornson, Hauptmann and, above all, Ibsen. It is 
not known what his opinion on the dramas of Strindberg, Galsworthy, 
and Shaw might be. Galsworthy and Shaw are not more introspec- 
tive than Ibsen ; Strindberg probably is ; but even Strindberg does 
not leave the bound of social existence as Maeterlinck does in his 
artistic presentation of life. Maeterlinck takes his men and women 
far away from society and places them, generally, in a romantic world 
of his own where the sea roars at a distance with tall ships gliding 
toward the horizon, where sea-gulls flap and moan against silent cliffs, 
where solitude reigns all around disturbed only, it may be, by a 
passing flock of sheep, where a ruined building with a broken tower 
penetrates the sky, illumined at night with a solitary Itmp visible 
from the sea and in daytime shut off from the light of the sun by 
age-old, rank vegetation. It is in a romantic world like this, 
'which it would be hard to identify with any known land 
of any known period of human civilization, that Maeterlinck’s 
men and women reveal the depths of their consciousness, the work- 
ings of their inner life. Is not this a violation of Maeterlinck’s own 
principle? At first sight it would seein so, in that the destiny of 
his characters is, more frequently than not, not decided in a corner 
of a room while the lamp burns on, unflickering ; but the violation in 
Maeterlinck’s case at least, is only apparent. What he emphasises 
is that life in modern times reveals its truth in silence and calm and 
he carefully remembers this throughout. He is averse, as Ibsen and 
Strindberg, Hauptmann, Galsworthy and Shaw are all averse, to the old 
heroic conception of life ; he avoids with sustained rigour, as they 
avoid, the Elizabethan surfeit of physical action and the classical 
tumult of passions. His men and women are modern in their normal di- 
mensions and quiet tenor of life ; only, unlike the creations of many 
or most of his dramatic contemporaries, they have to face no problem 
or complication of social life, ethical, economical, or political. 
Monna Vanna is his only play that tackles a problem and that 
problem is one of the relation between husband and wife viewed 
from different standpoints. Ardiane and Barbe Bleue also touches, 
allegorically, the question of the liberation of woman ; but neither of 
these two plays is a social drama in the true sense of the term. The 
action of Monna Vanna takes place in fifteenth century Pisa while 
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Ardiane and Barhe Bleue takes us to the castle of the legendary hero 
Blue Beard. The question of woman’s independent individuality 
which forms the basis of both these dramas assumes in consequence 
a somewhat universal character rather than the character of a 
peculiarly modern social problem. A definite time and definite 
place have been assigned for the action of a few plays besides Monna 
Vanna ; but there the psychological interest is all-important ; the 
social or historical interest is virtually non-existent. In the typical 
Maeterlinckian plays, where the action is more spiritual than 
physical, we are shown things which had rather been felt than seen — 
the awe and suspense that await the approach of death ; blind groping 
in search of a little guidance amidst inscrutable mystery ; indefinite 
waiting and vague expectation burning out life’s taper ; the happy 
quietude of life arousing the jealousy of the future ; affection 
snatched from affection trying to peep into the mystery of the here- 
after ; the power that those exercise whom we call dead ; the soul’s 
journey in search of the secret of happiness ; and jealousy that stings 
itself to death, and love that knows how to sacrifice itself. In his 
eagerness for gauging the depths of human consciousness, Maeterlinck 
has overlooked an entire aspect of life — its comic aspect. The solitary 
instance of The Miracle of Saint Anthony excepted, his plays are 
all tragic or at least serious in character. He does not laugh, nor 

does he make others laugh. It would be wrong to say that he has 

not the capacity to laugh or make others laugh. Besides the fine, 
lambent humour that pervades the entire play of The Miracle of 
Saint Anthony, we get evidence of his subtle sense of the ludicrous 
in places of Princess Maleine, Pelleas and Melisanda, The Blue Bird, 
Mary Magdalene, The Burgomaster of Stilemonde, and The Power 
of the Dead. If Maeterlinck had tried his hand in humorous sketches 
he would have probably resembled the creator of the Prioress who 
sang ‘ in hir nose ful semely ’ rather than the creator of Falstaff. 
But on the strength of a single play and some light bits of humour 
scattered here and there, one cannot claim for him the rank of 
a humorist. The reason why he virtually ignored the comic side 

of life, though he could have adequately presented it only if he 

willed, is that the truth of life reveals itself primarily in its tragic 
aspect. For the profundity of Shakespeare’s thought and sentiment 
we have to go to his tragedies, not to As You Like It or Twelfth Night. 
Comedy, as Aristotle tells us, is an imitation of characters of a 

4 
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lower type.’ Tt may expose the superficial oddities and incon- 
gxuities of life and thus serve as an effective instrument of edification 
as well as of amusement, but there is not much room for laughter in 
an atleinpt to reach what lies below the surface. This consideration 
must have determined the serious character of Maeterlinck’s plays. 
Life, indeed, is not complete without laughter ; but whatever 
completes does not necessarily contain the essence of a thing. A 
dramatist who presents both the tragic and comic aspects of life, 
is entitled to a perfection which neither a mere tragedian nor a mere 
comedian can claim. If, however, there were to be any preference 
in selection of matter, the tragic aspect should have it. .\t any rate, 
it is this aspect that Maeterlinck has preferred to present in his 
dramatic creations. 

The limited sphere of life that Maeterlinck has selected for 
artistic handling determines, of course, the limited range of his 
characterisation. In his plays we seek in vain for a good and 
adequate representation of that numerous class of people who 
represent the seamy side of life: thieves, robbers, bullies, liars, 
slanderers, flatterers, hypocrites, coxcombs, chatterboxes, blocklieads, 
topers, gluttons, and their like. Kings and queens, prince.s, princesses, 
ministers, courtiers, officers and warriors, standing usually for the 
violently active side of life, are also almost equally conspicuous by 
their absence from his genuine works. The royal figures in The Seven 
Princesses are mere shadows while the king in Pelleas and Melisinula 
is really a philosopher with a Maeterlinckian bent of mind. Manna 
Vanna, with its mediaeval setting, presents a commander of a 
garrison, a general and two lieutenants, but these martial dignitarie-s 
are given no opportunity for use of the sword or tite bullet ; exchange 
of words is all that is needed to unlock their minds or bring about the 
crises of their souls. The Burgomaster of Stilemonde and its com- 
panion piece The Salt of Life are the only plays in which we come 
across some real military persons and the first of these two is the only 
play in which we hear a volley being fired. These two plays form 
a class by themselves among Maeterlinck’s writings. Dealing 
with two intensely tragic episodes of the Great War, they prove 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that his mastery of the concrete facts 
of what we call normal life, with all fts grossness, meanness, and 
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horror, is as thorough as of the subtle movements incessantly passiig 
within the depths of conscious or subconscious life. Gifted with 
a rich measure of the sense of the ludicrous and of tlie concrete 
facts of normal existence, he has elected to study characters who have, 
so to speak, retired within their own selves: dreamers, sleepers, 
brooders, watchers, gropers, disembodied souls of men, animals, 
and things, persons who do not know their own minds, and persons 
of illumined consciousness who submit h) life in silence. Charac-' 
ters that cannot be included under one or another of these categories 
are not altogether dispensed with ; but they generally occupy places 
of secondary imprtance or no importance at all. To this class may 
be assigned such persons as servants, policemen, doctors, gardeners, 
beggars, neighbours, children, and infatuated lovers. Maeterlinck’s 
characters, as also his situations, may appear somewhat abnormal 
not to those alone with whom Shakespeare is the standard of dramatic 
creation, but even to persons who believe that modern drama has 
found its initiation at the hands of Ibsen. But a dramatist, as in 
fact every creative artist, should be judged by his own artistic creed. 
One may, if one likes, find fault with Maeterlinck’s creed ; but if we 
accept the fundamental principle of that creed, that the truth of life 
now reveals itself in silence, we cannot escape characters and situations 
such as he has given. I admire Othello,” he says characteristically, 
” but he does not appear tome to live the august daily life of a Hamlet, 
who has the time to live, inasmuch as he does not act.”i He has not 
accepted Shakespeare’s ideal, nor even of Ibsen’s. He acknowledges 
tliat Ibsen “ often leads us far down into human consciousness,” but 
adds that “ nearly all the duties which form the active principle of 
Ibsen’s tragedies are duties situated no longer within, but without, 
the healthy, illumined consciousness. His ideal drama is still a thing 
of the future when life will be more illumined and, consequently, 
there will be less tears and more happiness and peace than at present. 
But while we wait for that ideal state, drama, he holds, must find its 
motive force in the struggle between egoism and ignorance on the 
one hand and the duty of charity and justice on the other such as 
we find, for instance, in his own’play Monna Vanna. 

Maeterlinck’s conception of the ideal drama seems to be suicidal 
to drama as a distinct form of art. He hopes that with increasing 

The Treasure of the Humble, p. 105. 

2 The Double Garden, p. 108, 
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illumination in the consciousness of mankind, life will be more and more 
free from inner and outer conflict. In the absence of this illumination 
mankind has so far fallowed pride, vanity, revenge, false honour, and a 
thousand other illusions to dictate its “ duties ” and these so-called 
duties have so far been the main springs of dramatic action ; but there 
will be no room for such illusions in the fully illumined consciousness of 
future generations, and, consequently, no room for such “ duties” in their 
life. In that state of perfect illumination life will be a life of harmony 
and goodwill which can lead only to the paralysis of the drama. In 
the poet’s own expression, “ iWben the sun has entered into the con- 
sciousness of him who is wise, as we may hope that some day it will 
enter into that of all men, it will reveal one duty, and one alone, whicli 
is that we should do the least possible harm and love others us we love 
ourselves : and from this duty no drama can spring.”* 

The possible extinction of the drama, though a logical conse- 
quence of the progressive enlightenment of human life, will, we might 
hope, for ever remain a matter of theory only. It is extremely difficult 
to share Maeterlinck’s unbounded optimism and believe with him 
that humanity will ever attain perfect illumination of consciousness. 
The history of civilisation bears testimony to the fact that if there 
has been progress in some directions, there has been regress in others. 
Newer lights have brought newer shades in their train. It would 
not be presumptuous to say that human advancement has been rather 
in the direction of the intellect than in that of the spirit, and in- 
tellectual advancement does not always make for harmony and 
goodwill. A Socrates could be born before the birth of Christ while, 
two and a half thousand years after Socrates, the voice of a Eolland 
crying for peace is still like the voice of one crying in the wilderness. 
The children of light, the lovers of real peace and universal brother- 
hood, are still an insignificant minority, and in all probability they will 
remain a minority for ever, as salt is always an insignificant fraction 
of that which is to be salted. We may legitimately question whether 
even in the remotest future there will be enough spiritual salt on earth 
wherewith to salt entire humanity. Our joys and sorrows, it is true, 
are no longer decided, in the normal course of things, on the field of 
battle ; but still these joys and soirows may occasionally receive a 
shock from outside, as they received during the Great SV&r. Notwith- 


1 The Double Garden, p. IW. 
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standing all progress in the direction of silence and calm, our life is 
still at an incalculable distance from the perfect illumination that 
paralyses the drama. 

But though the extinction of the drama is, for all practical 
purposes, out of the question, though Shaw may be right in hoping 
“ Whatever Bastilles fall, the theatre will stand, it seems doubtful 
whether the drama will be able to retain in future the place of honour 
it has occupied in the past. If it is to reflect the progressively illu- 
mined life of future generations, it must depend more and more on 
words and proportionately less and less on physical action. But a 
theatrical audience, as Strindberg rightly points out, is mainly drawn 
from the middle classes ^ who care more for a spectacular presentatien 
of concrete facts than for speculative depth. Such has been the case 
in the past and such will be the case in the future because, as we have 
just now supposed, life of the vast majority of mankind will perhaps 
never be thoroughly illumined. The dramatic artist, therefore, will 
be in a dilemmatic position : he will have either to ignore the enlighten- 
ed minority in order to gain vitality and success for his drama, or to 
ignore the middle-class majority and thus forfeit the chance of vitality 
and success for his productions. Persons of a really illumined con- 
sciousness, though they will remain even in the distant future a small 
minority, will, however, gradually increase in number and form a class 
such as the past never saw. To ignore this class of persons would 
be to acknowledge a limitation ; but the dramatist will have to ignore 
them or, at any rate, to bring them temporarily down to a lower level 
cf intellect and spirit so that they may appreciate the dramatist’s view 
and presentation of life. Maeterlinck acknowledges the possibility of 
such lowering of intellectual and spiritual level, even in a man 
of illumined consciousness witnessing the performance of a play. 
“ With the rise of the curtain,” he says, “ the high intellectual 
desire within us undergoes transformation ; and in place of the 
thinker, psychologist, mystic or moralist there stands the mere 
instinctive spectator, the man electrified negatively by the crowd, 
the man whose oiie desire is to see something happen. ”3 
But while this lowering is natural or even inevitable in the case 
of drama, such lowering need not be necessary in an appreciation 


1 Preface to Heartbreak House. 
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of music or painting. Unlike the dramatist, the musician and the 
painter have ample powers to rise to the highest point of illumination 
that the life of their hearer or spectator may have attained. The 
pointer’s and the musician’s are essentially arts for individual apprecia- 
tion and admit of the widest and highest possible range of contempla- 
tion ; the diamatist’s is essentially an art for collective appreciation 
and demands more of the sense of fact than of contemplation and 
reverie. The sense of fact, however indispensable for practical pur- 
poses of life, belongs to a lower level than contemplation in the 
kingdom of the spirit ; and it is this kingdom that, the optimist 
believes, will increasingly assert itself in the affairs of men. Even the 
novel, in relation to the artist, has been given the dignity of “ a lawful 
w’ife,” while the stage has been dubbed merely “ a noisy, flashy, and 
insolent mfstress.”^ The dramatist’s contest with the musician and 
the painter, as also with the novelist, will thus grow ever more keen 
and, we apprehend, he will come out the worse from the contest. 

It may be noted that Strindberg, writing much earlier than 
Maeterlinck, anticipated the decline of the drama and the theatre on 
less subtle and philosophic grounds. He does not talk of the illumina- 
tion of human consciousness. He finds the |X)ssibility of the decline 
of the drama in the growth of reflective powers of mankind. In the 
Preface to Mtss Juha he says, “ Like almost all other art, that of the 
stage has long seemed to me a sort of Biblia Panperum, or a Bible in 
pictures for those who cannot read what is written or printed. And in 
the same way the playwright has seemed to me a lay preacher spread- 
ing the thoughts of his time in a form so popular that the middle 
classes, from which theatrical audiences are mainly drawn, can know 
what is being talked about without troubling their brains too much. 
For this reason the theatre has always served as a grammar-school to 
young people, women, and those who have acquired a little knowledge, 
all of whom retain the capacity for deceiving themselves and being 
deceived— which means again tliat they are susceptible to illusions 
produced by the suggestions of the author. And lor the same reason 
I have had a feeling that, in our time, when the rudimentary, incom- 
plete thought processes operating througli our fancy seem to be 
developing into reflection, research and analysis, the theatre might 

m \ latroduction to Plays of Anion 
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stand on the verge of being abandoned as a decaying form, for the 
enjoyment of which we lack the requisite conditions."^ If the 
growth of the powers of reflection, ftisearch, and analysis in the 
audience renders the production of illusions on the stage difficult, the 
growth of illumined consciousness in the audience renders such produc- 
tion of illusions increasingly impossible. One might recall here 
Lamb’s condemnation of the stage as a medium of interpretation of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies. That condemnation ultimately reduces itself to 
the position that profundity of thought and imagination is not compa- 
tible with stage-representation. If the stage fails to express adequately 
profound thoughts and imaginings, how much more difficult should it 
be for the stage to reflect ^hose subtle waves of consciousness and sub- 
consciousness which constitute the inner life of a really enlightened 
m'an. And if the stage fails to interpret a drama, the drama itself, as 
drama, fails. Stage-representation being an integral part of the drama, 
a play which cannot be properly represented on the stage cannot be 
called a real drama ; it becomes a mere closet play and we might claim 
for it kinship with the novel. 

Though the logical conclusion of Maeterlinck’s theory of the 
drama is extinction or at least decline of the drama itself, in practice 
he only looks forward to a drama of peace, love, and justice and a 
‘ theatre of peace, and of beauty without tears.’^ While following 
the principle that modern drama must stand for modern reality which, 
for him, is based in peace, he has not been able to avoid altogether 
jealousy, cruelty, and tears ; but by far the largest part of his creation 
is devoted to bringing out the noiseless beauty and seriousness of life 
and its silent undercurrents that, flowing all unnoticed, yet determine 
the course of destiny. The depths of human consciousness, like the 
depths of the ocean, are inexhaustible. A dramatist can expect to ex- 
plore but a small part of them. Maeterlinck has tried to explore a 
part which finds expression in silence and peace and it is as a creator of 
a drama of silence and peace that he should be judged. 

Dacca. 


1 Edwin Bjdrkman’s translation (London, Duckworth & Co.), 

2 The Double Garden ^ p, 109. 
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MUSLIM APPRECIATION OF INDIA. 

W E have already given enough proof of the familiarity of the 
Hindus and the Muslims with the language of each other. This 
familiarity, everyone would admit, presupposes the existence of a very 
close contact. Of the existence of such a contact we get further 
proofs in the writings of the Arab and Persian authors of that period. 
Authors like Mas'udi, Jahiz, MaqdisI, Shahrastani, Idrisi and others 
have left their observations on the religious ideas and cultural attain- 
ments of the Hindus, which form, on the whole, the most important 
part of the material w'e have in hand for our present study. These 
Muslim authors possessed critical but broad and appreciative minds, 
and stated facts, as heard or observed, without distorting them in 
the least degree. They often tried to justify the Hindu point of view 
as far as it was possible for them to do. Every similarity or agree- 
ment in thought was very much appreciated and strongly brought to 
light. These Muslim authors repeatedly bring to our notice that the 
Hindus generally believe in one God, that they believe in the divine 
scheme of reward and retribution for human action in the after life, 
that they believe in Paradise and Hell, and so on. 

As examples of the study of the Indian religious thought and 
customs by Muslims, a few passages from the early works of the Arabs 
and Persians should be of interest here. Thus, Mas'udi writes about 
the Buddhists : 

“They are a sect known as ‘ Samaniyyah," who worship in the same 
way as the Quarish (of Arabia) did before Islam. They worship and turn 


* Contiooed from the previoos iesue. 
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their faces towards their idols in their prayers. Those who are sensible 
among them think that the custom is very much the same as the Muslim 
convention of praying with face turned towards the Qiblah. They also 
hold that their worship is really meant for the one God. And those 
who are ignorant consider these idols to be the Godhead itself and wor- 
ship them as such/' ^ 

Al-Jili (^orn in 1365 A.D.) explains the faith of the idol- worship- 
pers thus : 

‘‘ Idolaters worship Him as the Being who permeates every atom 
of the material world without infusion or commixture. God is the 
‘ truth ' of the idols which they worship, and they worship none but 
Him. This is the Mystery of their following the Truth in themselves, 
because their hearts bore witness to them that good lay in their so doing. 
On account of that spirit of belief in the reality of their worship, the 

thing as it really is shall be revealed to them in the next world 

Therefore, even if the infidels had known the torments which they must 
suffer in consequence of their worship, they would have persisted in it 
by reason of the spiritual delight they experience therein " 2 

Al-Jili was under the impression that the Brahmins were the 
followers of Abraham. He says that these Brahmins possessed five 
sacred books, the fifth being forbidden to most of them. It is noto- 
rious among them,” he adds, that those who read this fifth part 
invariably become Muslims The Brahmans worship Him ab- 

solutely, without reference to prophets or apostles." ^ 

Mutahhar bin Tahir, the author of the Kitab al-Bid^wat- 
TariHi,” i.e., the book of Creation and History, gives many passages 
on the religious ideas of the Hindus and their customs. Under the 
heading Brahmans....,” he writes: 

“ Know that all people have a religion, a system of education and 
laws of their own ; it is their religion which assures the security of their 
life and their well-being. Their education is always one of the main- 
springs of their greatness, and it, together with their legal institutions, 
has formed their characteristic habits and customs. 

‘ ‘ Certain people say that there are 900 different types of religious 
faiths in India; of these 99 are well-known, which are grouped into 42 
sects and further grouped into 4 main divisions. These 4 m^in divisions 

1 Muruj az-Zahah (Paris), Vol. I, p. 298. 

2 Insdn ul-Kdmil^ quoted from Nicholson’s Studies in Islamic Mysticism ^ p.’132, 

3 Ibid, p. 133. 
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again merge into 2 definite creeds, namely, the Brahmanic and the 
Buddhistic. The Buddhists are atheists, whereas among the Brahmans, 
some admit the unity of the existence of God, and some believe in the 
doctrine of rewards and punishments through transmigration of souls, 

and some believe neither in God nor in the prophets 

** They possess a system of calculation, astronomy, medicine, 

music, musical instruments, dance ; they say that they employ 

charms in producing magical results, and have control over #ain and 

cold ; To them the Muslims are impure, they do not touch them, 

nor do they touch things touched by them. To them beet is forbidden, 
they respect cows as they do their mothers. The man wdio kills a cow 
is always awarded capital punishment.'* ^ 

The same author gives descriptions of some of the chief Devatas 
and details of their worshippers. He describes Mahadeva, Kali, Mahii- 
Kali and their respective cults. Other sects mentioned are the wor- 
shippers of water and fire. In summing up the chapter he says: 

“And those who do not believe in prophethood and the day of 
Resurrection, believe, however, in the reward and punishment in the 
after life, through transmigration. And their excuse for idol- worship is 
that God being absolute is beyond human grasp and human concep- 
tion "2 

** The Hindus, inspite of their differences, form into two groups: 

(I) The Buddhists — who do not attribute qualities to the Divinity; and, 

(II) the Unitarian Brahmans. Both of them admit the reward of good 

actions; that punishment of sins is not for eternity. The Buddhists 
declare that rewards and chastisement are received in this world, within 
our sense experiences; and wliatever we acquire by action remains with 
us and acts as agent and causes the existence of the body. This is 
what continues to exist in the body, Wlien separated, it does not 
revert to it but transmigrates in accordance with the result of its 
actions *’ 5 

“ But generally the Hindus believe in Divine retribution. They 
undergo severe self-mortifications ; for example, they commit suicide by 
drowning themselves, by burmng themselves ; these actions, they 
believe, would transport them to heaven before their appointed time. 
And thus, I tell you, inspite of their ignorance and their heretical 
beliefs, they believe in Paradise." ^ 

1 Kiiab alBid^waUTanih. Vol. IV, pp. 9-12. 

1 Ibid, Vol. II, p. 197. 

5 Jfetd,Vol. I.p. 186. 

^ Ibid, Vol. I, p. m. 
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“The Mahadevists believe in Mahadeva. They think that all 
things originated from three allied elements. One of these agents of 
creation is Mahadeva. He outwitted his brother and threw him on the 
ground, and then separated his skin and spread it over the surface of 
the Earth. This world is his skin, its mountains his bones, the sheets 

of water his blood and the vegetable growth of the Earth his hair 

There is a sect among them which believes in the eternity of creation, 
that is, the world existed along with God from the beginning of 
Time.” i 

Such passages as referring to Hindu religious beliefs can be multi- 
plied indefinitely. I will restrict myself to a few more examples from 
different authors. Al-Jahiz (869 A.D.), an earlier writer than the 
one mentioned above, is another author of much more importance 
whose comments on Hindus and their country we must consider next. 
He writes : 

“The Hindus excel in astrology and mathematics, they have a 
special Indian script, they excel in medicine and possess some wonderful 
secrets of that art, in particular those remedies that are of the greatest 
use in the most dangerous diseases. They have developed to a perfec- 
tion their arts like sculpture, painting and architecture. They are the 

inventors of chess They make good swords and know all the tricks 

of fencing. They know charms that can remove poison and pain 

from the body. Their music is pleasant and they have all sorts of 

dances They possess different systems of writing. They have 

collections of poetry philosophy, literature and the science of moralss 

From India we received that book, called Kalilah wa Dimnah. These 
people have judgment and are brave. In some virtues they surpass 
even the Chinese. They possess the virtue of cleanliness and purity. 
They are very good-looking people and have fine bodies. They have, 

in their country, frankincenses Contemplation has originated with 

them ’’ ® 

Ya'qubi (895 A.D.) observes: 

“The Hindus are superior to all other nations in intelligence and 
thoughtfulness. They are more^ exact in astronomy and astrology than 
any other people. The Siddhanta is a good proof of their intellectual 
powers ; by this book the Greeks and the Persians have also profited. 
In medicine their opinion ranks first They have treatises on logic 

1 K^ab al-Bid'wat-TariJ^, Vol. I, p. 144. 
i Basa’il, p. 81. 
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and philosophy and on many other subjects, a description of which 
would lead us into lengthy details.” ’ 

Al-Idrlsi (1154 A.D.), speaking of the accomplishments of the Hindus, 

says ; 

” Hindus are by nature inclined to justice and never depart from 
it in their actions. Their good faith, honesty, and faithfulness to their 
promises are well-known, and they are so famous for these qualities 
that people flock to their country from every side.” 

QazI Sa'id (1070 A.D.) observes: 

” The Hindus have always been considered by all other people as 
the custodians of learning and wisdom. Their knowledge of God ascer- 
tains His unity and purity. They have different sects : Brahmans, 
star-worshippers, believers in the final destruction of Creation, believers 
in the eternity of Creation. They do not believe in prophets. To kill 
or to injure an animal is a sin with them.” ^ 

Abul Fazl, the prime minister of Akbar, remarks: 

” Shall I describe the steadfastness of its inhabitants or record their 
benevolence of mind ? Shall I portray the beauty that charms the heart 
or sing of purity unstained ? Shall I tell you of heroic valour or weave 
romances of their vivacity of intellect and their lore ? The inhabitants 
of this land are religious, affectionate, hospitable, genial and frank. They 
are fond of scientific pursuits, inclined to austerity of life, seekers after 
justice, contented, industrious, capable in affairs, loyal, trutliful and 
constant. The true worth of this people shines most in the day of adver- 
sity and its soldiers know no retreat from the field 

” They are capable of mastering the difficulties of any subject in a 
short space of time and surpass their instructors, and to win the Divine 
favour they will spend body and soul and joyfully devote their lives 
thereunto. They one and all believe in the unity of God, and as to the 
reverence they pay to images of stone and wood and the like, which 
simpletons regard as idolatry, it is not so. The writer , of these pages 
has exhaustedly discussed the subject with many enlightened and upright 
men, and it became evident that these images of some chosen souls 
nearest in approach to the throne of God, are fashioned as aids to fix the 
mind and keep the thoughts from wandering. While the worship of God 
alone is required as indispensable.” ^ 

^ Tartih ibn Ya'qubt, Vol. IT, p. 104. 

* Tabaqat ul-Umam, pp. 11-16 ; ‘Arab o-Hind ke Ta'alluqat, p. lllJ. 

* Tkt A'tn i’Akbari (J arret), Vol. m, pp. 7-8. 
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Szad of Bilgram (1704-1785 A.D.), in his Ghizlanal-Hind gives his 
appreciation of India in the follovping words : 

‘ ‘ It befits that I should speak of India with reference to books such as 
the commentaries of the Qur’an and the traditions of the Prophet.” He 
then quotes among other authors, the words of Shai^ ‘AH Eumi : “ The 
country where books were first written and from where the foim- 
tains of wisdom originally flowed, was India.” He further observes: 

‘‘ There is a consensus of opinion that the Greeks had excelled the 
learned of the world in the mathematical sciences, excepting in music 
and arithmetic, in which sciences Hindus excelled. They have reached 
inconceivable heights of perfection in these. The scholars of foreign 
countries have borrowed most of the laws of arithmetic from the Hindus, 
but not a single scholar of any country has as yet learnt the laws of the 
science of music.” ‘‘ The learned of India have their own indigenous art 
of rhetoric, and have not borrowed anything from the Arabs, nor have 
they tasted a drop from the cup of the Persians. The antiquity of their 
sciences and the age in which their savants flourished, belong to a period 
of time the beginning of which is beyond human conception.” 

Mirza Janjanan, Mazhar Shahid (1717 A.D.), writes in a letter: 

“ You should know that it appears from the ancient books of the 
Indians that the Divine Mercy, in the beginning of the creation of the 
human species, sent a Book, named the Bed (Veda), which is in four 
parts, in order to regulate the duties of this as well as the next world, 
containing the news of the past and future^ through an angel or divine 
spirit by the name of Brainha (Brahma), who is omnipotent and outside 
the creation of the universe ” 

‘‘...All the schools (of the Hindus) unanimously believe in the unity 
of the most high God ; consider the world to be created ; believe in the 
destruction of the world ; in the reward for good and bad conduct, on the 
resurrection and accountability (of conduct). They are far advanced in 
theoretical and transcribed sciences, in austerity, in religious endeavours. 
They are eminent in searching after the sciences and revelations... So it is 
evident that it had been a good religion but abrogated. i 

MUSLIM ASSIMILATION OF INDIAN THOUGHT. 

Long before the Muslim scholars translated Hindu works into 
Arabic or Persian, and before the Muslim travellers brought news from 

1 J.A.S.B., New Series, Vol. XIX, 1924, pp. 238-39. 
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India, the Muslims had had some glimpses of India’s religious conceptions 
— through Persian literature and also through the Buddhistic influence 
that still lingered in some of the most remote parts of Persia. The Mus- 
lims knew the Buddhists by the name ‘Samaniyyah’ (derived from Sra- 
mana). The word ‘hud’ or ‘ but’ had long ago degenerated into the sense 
of ‘ idol ’ and conveyed no other meaning. Buzasaf, that is, Bodhisattva , 
was known to them as the founder of Buddhism. Buddhism bad flourish- 
ed in Bal^ ,Transoxiana, ^urasan, Turkestan and Persia, and to some 
extent also in Iraq, before the Muslims conquered these countries. After 
these countries were converted to Islam, the Buddhist priests did not 
at once stop their propaganda. Their ascetic practices and atheistic 
philosophy continued to work, as before, among the new converts to 
Islam. The rosary is one of the objects that Muslims inherited from 
the Buddhists. In the spiritual field, the Sufic doctrine of Fana, i.e., 
of self-annihilation, is the Nirvana of the Buddhists. But the whole 
Sufic system of spiritual ‘stations,’ i.e., maqamat or chakras, that the 
seeker after illumination realizes on his way to ‘ extinction,’ is of 
Buddhistic, in any case of Indian, origin. 

The Persians of Balkh and Bukhara had displayed a strong ten- 
dency to revert to their old Buddhistic habits of thought. It was 
most probably here that Buddhism had lasted longer than anywhere 
else. Abu Nasr Ahmad bin Narsakhi (943 A.D.) relates in his history 
of Bukhara : “ Every time the people of Bukhara were conquered, they 
accepted Islam, and no sooner the Arabs retired than they gave it up 
again.” ^ Referring to the old history of Bukhara, the author says; 
“ Twice a year there used to be held a bazaar in which people 
sold idols. On each market day the sale of idols used to 
amount to 50 thousand dirhams.... The people of Bukhara were 
idolaters in the past, and the selling of idols, twice a year, 
had become an institution. Muhammad bin Ja'far (the original 
author of the history in Arabic) , has written in his book that the 
bazaar has continued down to our times.* Such being the history, 
one may not be very far from truth in coming to the conclusion that, 
something more subtle and of the essential quality of Buddhism must 
have lingered in the minds of the people even after their conversion to 
Islam. That it was so, the role of the Barmakis in the Abbaside rule 
has proved beyond doubt. 
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BalWi, the original home of the Barmakis, was conquered in the 
reign of the Kaliph ‘Uthman, in 652 A.D. The Barmak {i.e., Sk. 
Paramukha), chief of the Buddhist temple, called Nau-bahar (i.e., 
Navavihara), was imprisoned and sent over to the Kaliph. He must 
have turned a Muslim there as he is known to have changed his faith 
on his return to Balkh again. But his people thought he had lost his 
original sanctity and deprived him of his priesthood and accepted his 
son as their religious head. When the Turk Buddhist king, Nizak 
Tarkhan, got the Barmak chief and his ten sons murdered by means 
of an underhand intrigue, the Barmak chief’s wife with her youngest 
son made her escape to Kashmir. The young Barmak was trained at 
Kashmir, in medicine, astronomy and other Indian sciences. This 
young Barmak was eventually called back to Balkh, and given the 
charge of the temple.* Yahya ibn Khalid, the prime minister of 
Harun ar-Rashid, was a descendant of this Buddhist Barmaki family. 
And, “ the man who during the Arab rule took an absorbing interest 
in Ind’ia,” says Ibn an-Nadim, “ was Yahya ibn Khalid, the Barmaki, 
noted for inviting Hindu physicians and scholars from India, ^ It 
seems it had been a tradition with the Barmakis to send students to 
India, and it was in keeping with the same tradition that they had 
sent scholars to study the religions of India and invited Hindu Pandits 
and physicians. 

There was a good number of thinkers amongst Muslims, especi- 
ally in the Abbaside reign, who were, more or less, directly influenced 
by Buddhism. The Magians, even after their conversion to Islam, 
were generally half Buddhists in their faith. Ibn Muqaffah 
(760 A.D.), who translated the Kalilah wa Dimnah from Pahlavi into 
Arabic, and accepted Islam in his mature years, presents a good 
example of the free-thinking Magians and Muslims. Ibn Muqaffah’s 
‘ Introduction ’ to the Kalilah wa Dimnah, which he ascribes to 
Burzuyah, who brought the original work from India and translated it 
into Pahlavi, about 531-579 A.D., has a distinct Buddhistic touch about 
it. For example he says : 

“ And I found that a divine tranquillity comes over the ascetic when 
he is absorbed in meditation ; for he is still, contented, unambitious, 
satisfied, free from cares, has renounced the world, has escaped from 


1 Kitab ul-Buldan, p. 324 ; ‘Arab o-Hindke Ta'alluqdt, pp. 117-18. 
* Fihrist, p. 846. 
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evils, is devoid of greed, is pure, independent, protected against sorrow, 

above jealousy, manifests pure love does none any harm and remains 

himself unmolested ” ^ 

Ibn Muqaffah’s interpretation of the dream of the Indian Rajah, 
Kaid, is also very characteristic of his liberal views. He says : 

“Know that the piece of cloth (you dreamt of) is the religion divine 
and that the four men who pull at it (from four corners) have come to 
preserve it.’’ The four religions he mentions are : Magianism, Jewism, 
Christianity and the religion of the Arabs. “ Thus they struggle for the 
preservation of their religion and pull the cloth towards the four sides 
away from each other and become enemies for the sake of religion.’’ ^ 

Abul ‘Ala Ma‘arri, the famous blind poet (973-1058 A.D.), was a 
veritable Buddhist, nay even a Jaina. He it was about whom Von 
Kremer remarked that he was one of the greatest moralists of all times 
whose profound genius anticipated much that is commonly attributed 
to the so-called modern spirit of enlightenment.'* Ma'arr! did not 
believe in the resurrection of the dead. He considered procreation a 
sin in human beings, and annihilation their real goal. He remained a 
celebate to the end of his life. To him religion was not a matter of 
revelation from God but a product of human mind. He says : 

Hanlfs are stumbling, Christians all astray, 

Jews wildered, Magians far on error’s way. 

We mortals are composed of two great schools — 

Enlightened knaves or else religious fools. ^ 

“Nothing endures,’’ sang Ma'arri, “everything is doomed to 
perish, even Islam itself. Moses taught and passed away. Christ suc- 
ceeded him. Then came Muhammad with his five daily prayers. A 
new faith will come later, supplanting, outshining this. Humanity is 

thus hounded to death between yesterday and to-day Perishable is 

the earth. Its end is not unlike its beginning. To laws of birth and 
death everything is subject. On and on flows the stream of time, ever 
bringing something ne w. 

“ Show yourself not coarse by eating what has been thrown out of 
water — and adopt not as your food that which has been slain — consume 
not eggs..., violence is the worst of misdeeds from all these misdeeds 

1 Noeldeke, quoted in Appendix III, The Iranian Influence on Muslim Literature. 
pp. 105-133. 

» Ibid. 

® Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, p. 316. 

* A Literary History of the Arabs, p. 316. 
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I have washed my hands. Ah I only I wish I had thought of them 
before I became grey " ^ 

From a consideration of such passages as quoted above, Von 
Kremer remarks that they definitely point to the influence of 
Buddhism.^ And as Ma'arri wore a dress of undyed wool and wooden 
sandals, Nicholson thinks he might have got the idea from the Jainas 
of India, though this could hardly be possible.® One is likely to pre- 
sume that such free-thinkers as Ma‘arrl and others must have led a 
life condemned by their contemporaries. Such was, however, not the 
case with Ma'arri. Nasir Khusru, who visited Ma‘arrl’s town, 
‘Ma'arra,’ about 1017 A.D., says that the man named Abul ‘Ala 
Ma'arri, the blind, lives in this town. He is rich and the chief among 
the people of the town. The inhabitants of this town respect him as 
their master. He lives as an ascetic and wears woolen dress. He 

never refuses his wealth to anybody The scholars of Syria 

and of the West and Iraq, all admit his superiority in poetry and 
literature.^ 

Salih bin ‘Abdul-Quddus, executed in 783 A.D., Abul ‘Atahiya 
(828 A.D.), Jarir ibn Hazm, Hammad Ajrad, Zunan bin Harun, ‘Ali 
bin Khalil and Bashshar had been more or less influenced by Indian 
religious ideas and were the founders of various intellectual move-, 
ments. Abul ‘Atahiya’s words: “ If you desire to see the most 
noble mankind, look at the king in beggar’s clothing, it is he whose 
sanctity is great among men,” are an echo of the past memory of a long- 
forsaken ideal.® The poet Aban has referred to some of the leading 
Muslim atheists of his day. Though as regards their philosophical 
creed they appear to be dualists and influenced by Manes, yet, as from 
Jahiz’s description of their tenets, they appear to have been more like 
Buddhists than Manichaeans : 

‘‘ Vagrancy means with them that they may not abide two nights 
in the same dwelling, the vagrants among them always wander in pairs, 
and adopt four rules— saintliness, purity, veracity and poverty.” ’’ 


1 Islamic Civilization, Vol. II, pp. 244-46. 

2 Enctjclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. II, pp. 100-101. 

3 Ibid, pp. 100-101. 

4 Siydhat-Nawah i~Ndsir Khusru (Persia), pp. 26-27. 

3 Goldziher, Transactions of the 9th Congress of the Orientalists^ Vol, II, p. 114. 
® The Sanoyasis follow a similar rule in India. 
t Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. II, p. 189, 

6 
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The story these atheists told in illustration of their creed is plainly 
Buddhistic in origin. It tells that two of their saints once suffered 
themselves to be beaten almost to death. They were suspected of 
stealing some gems, which an ostrich had swallowed before their eyes. 
But they did not like to betray the bird and thus be the cause of the 
injury that might be done to it.^ 

INDIAN INFLUENCE ON SUFISM. 

In the religious thought and more particularly in the ascetic prac- 
tices of the Sufi orders, India has played a very important part. We 
find a distinct Indian element in Sufism which has been so often pro- 
tested against and reviled by the orthodox Muslims. Mansur al- 
Hallaj is known to have visited India (Gujrat), and his words: “ I am 
the Truth,” are the repetition of the Vedantic ‘ Soham ’ or ‘ Tat tvani 
asi.’ But more definite and unmistakable traces of Indian influence 
exist. The Naqshbandiyyah order of the Sufis has adopted the Rdja- 
yogic method of prdnayama (habs i-dnm) to their zikr, i.c., the manner 
of commemoration or japa. The author of the " Masha'ikfi i-Naqsh- 
handiyyah i-Mujaddadiyyah " gives a sketch of it.‘- Von Kremer 
gives some passages from a Persian MS. which agree in their detail 
with the actual system and practice of the Sufis ; 

"The place of the heart is the mass of flesh under the left breast 
and that of the spirit, the mass under the right breast. That of the 
secret is to the left of the chest and that of the hidden, to the right of it, 
and the moat hidden is in the middle of it.'^ The soul is in the brain 
and the elements are unfolded therein * The way to commemo- 

rate the name of the essence with the heart is by letting the tongue 
stick to the roof of the mouth. ^ letting the breath go without hindrance. 
While the teeth close on each other, then let the name of the Divine 

Being with its meaning be imagined in the heart next he is to 

utter the formula of negation: ‘ La ilaha ill- Allah.’ ® The mode is to 

1 Compare : " Truth is beneficial to all beings and does not consist in its utterance. 
(Taifiavaikya, I, 63). 

* P. 400. 

® The three main ‘ nidu ' are referred to; Pingati, and Sushumna ; is situ- 

ated on the left and the Pingali on the right. 

* Shirahstha, centre in the head, where the gunas (rajas, otamas, sattva) of the 

Suthumna unfold themselves. 

® Khechari Mudra in which the tongue i.s roiled backward aod upwards, during the 
process of inspiration. (V. G. Eele, Knndalini, 1927, p. 93.) 
i.e., “ There is no God but the God.” 
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let the tongue adhere as before and restrain the breath under the navel, ^ 
whence he is to imagine * la ’ as reaching to the extremity of the 
brain and ‘ilaha ’ as thence to right shoulder and ‘ ill- Allah * as thence to 
the heart ; so that this formula should compass all the seats of delicate 
constituents of man.^ This he is to repeat so long as his breath holds 

out, and he is to let it go from his mouth in separate words The 

smalJest number of times this is to be repeated is 6,000 in the hour. 
The attainment of complete extinction ^ brings with it the attainment 
of the first step in the lower sainthood.^ 

Again, we have in the Nafa’is ul-Funun : 

“ The Indians value these two sciences (prdndydma and dhiydna) 
very highly, and whenever any one attains perfection in them they call 
him a yogi and reckon him among the holy spirits 

1. On the Science of Breathing. 

“Know that breath comes now from the right and now from the 
leftside, as it comes from the two sides at one and the same time. ^ 
They connect the right side with the sun, the left with the moon.^ 
They also assert in the course of twenty-four hours 21,600 breaths are 
drawn, every hour (?) about 900. Not infrequently 900 breaths 
more or less, are drawn in one hour. They say that frequently as many 
as 1,600 breaths are drawn in an hour,® and that every two hours the 
breath comes from a different place. Not uncommonly for two or three 
days breath comes from one and the same place. There are some yogis 
who in the course of twenty-four hours breathe only twice, once in the 
morning and once in the evening ; and they assert, that just as it is 
possible to restrain the breath to that extent, i.e., for half the day, so it 


1 Here the Ktmdalini is meant to be stroked with pressure of restrained breath. 
{The Serpent Power, 1924, p. 114, 7.) 

2 That is, with the breath restrained, the concentrated mental ^force has to dwell on all 

the psychic centres of the human body. Compare ; “ Meditating^on Hari (Vishnu) 

he holds his breath, with 64 japa ; then meditating on Shiva he exhales 

through pingald with 32 japa ’ {Tantra of the Great Liberation, p. exxx). 

2 That is, “ through Samadhi, the quality of nirliptatva or detachment, and thereafter 
mnkti (liberation) is attained.” (Ibid, p, cxxxi.) 

4 Islamic Civilization, Vol, I, pp. 113-14. 

s It is at the moment of death that breathing takes place from both the nostrils. {The 
Serpent Power, p. 114 n.). 

® The pale tdd is Shashi, i.e,, the moon, and the red pingald is Mihira, i,e., the Sun, 
“ which are connected with the alternate breathing from the right to the left nostril and vice 
versa.'" {The Serpent Power, p, US. ^ 

7 Compare : “All beings say the ajapa Gdyatri, which is tbe expulsion of the breath 
hy Hangkdra, audits inspiration by S'aMara, 21,600 times a day.” (Tantra of the Great 
Liberation, p. cxxviii.) 

8 The number and distance of breath increases with the greater bodily exertion, and 
tbe rule is, “ where the breathing is under the normal distance (and frequency), life is pro- 
longed.” (Tantra of the Great Liberation ^ p. cxxviii.) 
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is possible to restrain it for six months. If one succeeds in holding his 
hreath to that extent, they think it to be the means of preserving life, 
avoiding illness and attaining happiness.” ^ 

The Buddhistic definition of Nirvana is the one that Imam 
Ghazzali accepts for the ‘ Being ’ (i.e., zdt). He considers it to be a 
zero, and deals entirely with the qualities of it. This ‘ Being ’ accord- 
ing to the Sufis contains, within itself, knowledge, existence, light and 
self-consciousness, and thus reminds us of the Sat- chit ananda of the 
Vedantists. Suffice it to say that, along with the early Christian and 
Persian influences, ” the proof of the Indian origin of that Persian and 
Arab system of philosophy, known under the name of Sufism, is to be 
considered as established ” * 

Santinihetan. {Con eluded . ) 


1 Islamic Civilization, Vol. I, pp. 117-18. 

2 Ihid, Vol. 1. 



EARL'/ INDO-PERSIAN LITERATURE 
AND AMIR KHUSRAV* 

ANILCHANDRA BANERJKE, M.A. 

rpHERE are very few persons in Indian history who can lay 
claim to the wide personal knowledge of men and events during a 
period extending over half a century which it was the privilege of 
Amir Khusrav to possess. Though he wisely confined his activities to 
the sphere in which his genius shone with unrivalled brilliance, and 
never aspired after any direct participation in political affairs, yei 
his unique experience must have made him an acute observer of 
events. This consideration enhances the value of his testimony with 
regard to the history of his times, because in dealing with an age 
from which little contemporary information has survived, the best 
material we can hope to seize is the version of an intelligent observer, 
who had access to all court intrigues and himself lived with some of 
the principal personages who controlled the destinies of the country. ‘ 
Of course we must not forget that Amir Khusrav was a court-poet 
and as such he must have looked at events through official eyes, and 
that his dependence upon his royal patrons necessarily coloured his 
independent judgment and most probably even interfered with strictly 
accurate description of facts. But it would be extremely unreason- 
able to dismiss lightheartedly the vast mass of materials which 
Amir Khusrav’s works offer us. Trained scholars have extracted valu- 
able information from Sanskrit poetical works and inscriptions, in 
which even petty chieftains have been represented by their court poets 
as world-conquering heroes. By the exercise of due caution and 
openness of mind, therefore, we shall be able to utilise to the fullest 
extent the evidence supplied by the greatest of Indo-Muhammadan 
court-poets. 

Apart from the direct literary and historical value of Amfr 
Khusrav’s works, there is another aspect of their importance which, 


* Continued from our previous issue. 
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so far as I know, has not yet attracted the attention it deserves. I 
mean the indications which they offer as regards the mutual relations 
of the conquerors and the conquered. The significance of this subject 
can hardly be over-estimated. It is essentially a mistaken view of 
Indian history during the time of the Turkish and Afghan Sultans to 
interpret it in terms of victory and defeat. What historians generally 
do is to give us a list of the expeditions led by each king, adding short 
comments on their success or failure. We seem to proceed with the 
annals of a hardly civilised country which is in process of being absorb- 
ed by a mighty power. We know very little about the indigenous 
rulers who stubbornly resisted the intruding conquerors, and we are 
given no explanations about the forces which underlay their successes 
and failures. We know very little about the life of the great nobles 
who in those days of weak central Grovernment and difficulties of 
communications actually controlled the destinies of millions of 
foreigners of alien faith. We receive no answer to the question how 
these nobles treated their heathen subjects and how they themselves 
regarded their own position in this strange country. Sometimes we 
hear of wholesale massacres and destruction of temples ; sometimes, 
again, we hear of a system of mere military occupation which 
left the work of day-to-da^y administration of the country to petty 
Hindu chiefs and Zemindars. This strange and incoherent attitude 
towards our national history is the inevitable result of the exclusive 
reliance so far placed by historians upon orthodox Muhammadan 
chroniclers, to whom the subjugation of the idolaters by the followers 
of the true faith appeared to be a mere episode in the great epic of 
the holy war for the fulfilment of the purpose of God . 

To me the central theme of Indian history during the long period 
of Muhammadan supremacy appears to be simply this — How did the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans, alien to each other in every aspect of 
their religious and social life, arrive at a mutual understanding and 
a tolerant re-adjustment of their contradictory ideals ? ' How is 
it that the high-caste Hindus adopted Persian dress, made them- 
selves masters of Persian literature, and modified their orthodox 

i C/. Sir John Marshall’s comment in The Cambridge History of India (Vol. lH, 
p. 668) : ** Seldom in the history of mankind has the spectacle been witneftaed of two 
civiUsatioDS, so vast and so strongly developed, yet so radically dissimilar as the 
Muhammadan and the Hindu, meeting and mingling together. The very contrasts which 
existed between them, the wide divergences in their culture and their religions, make the 
history of their impact peculiarly instructive 
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ways of living in a thousand ways of which scarcely visible traces 
can be discovered even to this day, without sacrificing their faith in 
the gods and the rituals which they had inherited from their 
forefathers ? Why is it that the proud Rajput Chiefs offered their 
sisters and daughters in marriage to the Muhammadan Emperors, 
clinging all the while to the religion which they had embraced with 
great ardour soon after their settlement in this country ? How are 
we to explain the strange but harmonious mingling of Hindu and 
Muhammadan principles and materials of art which culminated in 
Indo-Muhammadan architecture and Rajput painting ? Why did the 
Arab princelings of Sind as well as the Great Mughals entrust so large 
:i share of the administration of the country to the care of the infidels ? 
How can we account for the fact that in Bengal Muhammadan 
poets wrote in the vernacular about Hindu religious stories and 
Muhammadan rulers helped very much to lay the foundations of 
Bengali literature by extending their patronage to Hindu writers ? 
How did Ivavir and Nanak succeed in evolving strange types of 
faith which aimed at reconciling the Puranas with the Qur’an, and 
how did a Muhammadan win a respected position as a Vaisbnava 
saint under the name of Haridas ? It is unnecessary to multiply 
instances. The problem is there, and it is the business of the historian 
to find out the solution. Essentially the historian of this period of* 
Indian history is in the same position with the historian of medieval 
England. The latter’s task is to explain how Saxon and Norman 
elements, under the continued strain of incoming continental forces, 
coalesced to produce the England of the first Tudor king. Similarly, 
the former must understand how Hindu and Islamic culture reacted 
upon one another and through long centuries of agony and conflict, 
in some cases intensified by the constant flow of new Islamic blood and 
thought from the other side of the Hindu-Kush, finally gave to India 
the religious and social colour with which the Europeans had to deal 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The answer to the question which I have suggested above will 
not be found in the pages of the Muhammadan historians who, with 
a few exceptions like Alberuni and Musan Fani, are too much concern- 
ed about the ebb and flow of holy war to notice anything else. 
Unfortunately the materials upon which our answer must be based 
have in many cases been lost. But I believe that a thorough study 
of the available literary works of the period, accompanied by a 
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detailed scrutiny of the monuments of Indo-Muhammadan Art, would 
offer really valuable suggestions, and that patient researches into local 
legends in all parts of India would be an additional and not less useful 
source of information. The programme is a big one, but unless it 
is sincerely and completely acce})ted, T see no hope for the reconstruc- 
tion of the history of the age. 

For the present I am concerned only with tlie first item in the 
programme. I have already explained the principles which should 
be applied to Amir Khusrav’s historical poems in order to weigh 
the evidence contained in them. In general, those principles apply 
•to historical writings of other poets as well. But even in purely 
literai’y works, — that is, works not dealing with any historical inci- 
dent — we oftep, find interesting glimpses into the political, economic, 
religious and social conditions of the periods in which they were 
written . From one point of view it may even be said that the direct and 
indirect inferences gathered from such works are more accurate and 
valuable than the facts recorded in professedly historical poems, 
inasmuch as the authors of the latter almost always colour the materials 
with their individual prejudices, whereas the writers of the former 
very rarely attempt a conscious remodelling of the circumstances to 
vrhich they incidentally refer For the historian of religious, social 
and economic evolution these scattered references are more useful 
than the purposely manipulated information gathered from official 
annals and even non-official historical works. 

I may illustrate this point by referring to some of the works 
of Amir Khusrav himself. Take, for instance, his third Divan — 
Ghurrdt-uJ-Kamfil . In this work the poet gives us a very interesting 
discussion about the types and merits of [X)etry in general, and inci- 
dentally dwells upon the beauties of the language and poetry of India. 
Now, Amir Khusrav is here obviously free from any political prejudice, 
and what he states may be safely accepted as his honest opinion. 
Thus we learn something about the development 6f language and the 
science of rhetoric in that age, — a sidelight into the cultural history 
of India which can scarcely be discovered in any work dealing with 
kings and their victories. 

Perhaps the most imporatant of Amir Khusrav’s works from this 
point of view is Nuh Sipihr. As I have already said, this work was 
written at the request of Mubarak Khalji to celebrate the victories of 
his reign. But one of the nine parts of the poem consists entirely of 
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a very interesting description of the cultural, religious and social 
conditions of India in the days of the poet. He maintains that this 
country is far superior to Khorasan, and he is obviously very proud of 
the land of his birth. He says that the Indians are very proficient 
in all branches of philosophy and learning, that learning is widespread 
among them and that while foreign scholars very often come to India 
to study here, the people of the country are so advanced that they 
never feel the need of going to other countries for purposes of adding 
to their knowledge. This enthusiastic testimony of an accomplished 
member of the conquering race, whose judgment in this respect was 
obviously free from any political considerations or personal prejudices, 
stands in striking contrast with the curses almost always associated by 
Muhammadan historians with the name of their infidal neighbours. 
Amir Khusrav here supplies a corrective to the prevailing theory of 
Hindu stagnation during the early years of Turkish rule in India. He 
clearly shows that the intellectual life of the conquered race was 
very vigorous in his days ; and if we take his statement with the 
seriousness which it deserves, and search for the works which Hindu 
genius produced during this age, it is quite possible that we shall be 
able to discover materials which would necessitate the addition of a 
new and by no means inglorious chapter to the cultural history of the 
country. Incidentally, we shall see that the history of India during the* 
time of the Slave and Khaljl kings is much more than a mere record 
of the subjugation of Hindu principalities by Muhammadan heroes. 

Let us consider, again, Amir Khusrav’s views about religion. 
In the abovementioned work he dwells at some length upon the 
respective religious beliefs and rituals of the Hindus and the Muham- 
madans. He detects certain similarities between the views of the 
two communities. Both of them, for instance, believe in the eternity 
of God as well as in His all-powerfulness. Naturally enough Amir 
Khusrav does not approve the Hindu practice of worshipping stones, 
beasts, plants, and the like ; but he understands the fundamental Hindu 
idea that these objects merely typify the power and majesty of God. 

How different from the orthodox Muhammadan point of view ! We 

* ^ 

can clearly see that the best minds of the conquering race were just 
beginning to understand the strange people of the land of their adoption, 
and that the first steps were being laid of that tolerance and concilia- 
tion, comradeship and sympathy, which were to unite the two races 
into a great nation in the distant future. 

7 
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And yet it would be incorrect to overemphasise these early traces 
of liberalism. Time was the essential element in the building of 
a nation in the medieval period, and hardly a century had elapsed 
since the first Slave king established himself in Delhi. In his own 
way Amir Khusrav was a man of wide views and great tolerance, 
comparatively free from racial, religious and social prejudices. But 
lack of evidence prevents us from ascertaining how far he represented 
his age in this respect. We may surmise that some of the great 
men of the period were beginning to accept India as their own country 
and to reject the idea of looking down upon her as a mere conquered 
province. It may be that political necessity, if not natural broadness 
of outlook, was beginning to convince them that it was better 
to let the Hindus live than to try to extirpate them. But at the 
same time the vast mass of the Muhammadans, as well as a large 
number of their political and religious leaders, must have been steeped 
in the spirit of hatred and violence which runs through the pages of 
historians of the times. On this point Amir Khusrav himself supplies 
us with some interesting evidence. Sometimes even he clearly betrays 
his contempt for the ‘ crow-faced ’ and ‘ cow-duug-worshipj)ing 
Hindus. He triumphantly describes the destruction of their temjdes, 
and advises the political authorities not to allow them too much 
power and opportunity. When we contemplate that a man of his 
outlook and temperament could, on occasions, indulge in prejudices 
like these, we can see that the time when the two communities 
would reach a perfect understanding about each other’s position was 
far indeed. 

There is reason to believe that some of the works of Amir Khusrav 
have been lost, or, at any rate, have not yet been traced. We may 
not accept the legend which ascribes to our poet the composition of 
as many as ninety-nine works ; but numerous references to his produc- 
tions, scattered over contemporary and later historical and poetical 
writings, seem to convince us that some of the works written by him 
have not survived.* 

The historical mesnevis composed by Amir Khusrav are obviously 
of the greatest importance for our present purpose. Qirdn-us-Sa‘ dain 

1 Nawab Ishaq Ehan made an extensive search in India and thoroughly studied the 
catalogues of Earopean and Egyptian libraries. His industry was partly rewarded, but lie 
was able to trace only forty-five works ascribed to Amir Khusrav. A list of these works will 
be found in his Prolegomena to the Collected Worhi of Khusrav (Delhi, 1917). 

* Nawalkishore Edition, 1885, c/. Elliot and Dowson» Vol. ITl, p. 524 seq. 
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or The Conjunction of the Tioo Auspicious Stars, written at the request 
of Kaiqubad, has for its main theme the quarrel and reconciliation 
between Bughra Khan and Kaiqubad. As the poet himself enjoyed 
the patronage of both the father and the son, and was himself an ob- 
server of the incident which he describes, we have very little reason 
to doubt the authenticity of his statements. 

Miftdh-ul-Futuh (a portion of the Divdn Ghurrdt-ul-Kamdl ^), or 
The Key to Success, deals with the earlier successes of Jalal-ud-din 
Firuz Khaljl. 

The central theme of ‘As/wqd ^ is the romantic love, destined to 
a tragic end, of Khizr Khan, the eldest son of ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji, 
and Devala Devi, the beautiful daughter of Karan Rai, the last Baghela 
king of Gujarat. The poet begins with the conquest of India by the 
Muhammadans, and proceeds to give us a detailed account of ‘Ala-ud- 
din ’s victories in peace and war — ^his glorious campaigns against the 
Mughals, his expeditions in the Deccan, his triumph in Gujarat, his 
regulations which introduced peace and prosperity in the country. 
This poem, apart from its literary value as a marvellous elegy on love 
that defies man and God alike, is perhaps the most important of Amir 
Khusrav's works from the historical point of view. Here we have a 
contemporary account of the reign of ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji, written by 
a shrewd observer who personally knew all the principal actors in the . 
drama. 

Nuh Sipihr,^ or The Nine Skies, as I have already said, was written 
at the request of Mubarak Khalji to celebrate the glory of his reign. 
Incidentally the poet throws much light on the social and religious 
conditions prevalent in his age. 

We learn from several reliable authorities that Amir Khusrav 
wrote a historical poem, known as Tughlaq Ndma, in which he 
dealt with the reign ot his last patron, Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlaq. 
But no trace of this work has hitherto been discovered. 

Among Amir Khusrav’s prose works, Tdrikh4-‘ Alai or Khazdin-uU 
Futuh * is a short but very valuable history of the reign of ‘Ala-ud- 
din Khalji. The poet’s general accuracy is beyond doubt, although 
no modern historian can accept ‘ in full his estimate of the 

1 India Office MSS. 1186 and 1187. C/. Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Ill, pp. S34.44. 
Elliot’s translation contains numerous mistakes, 

7 India Office MSS. 1216 and 1186. Elliot’s translation is often unreliable. 

3 India Office MSS. 1187 and 1218. 

4 Edited by Mu‘in-nl-Haq, lithographed at Aligarh, 1027. This edition contains 
many inaccnracies. Cf, British Museum MS. Additional 16838; 
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character anti achievements of his great patron. The poet gives us 
many interesting details, and if we can follow the very difficult 
language in which the work is written, it will prove to be a veritable 
mine of information. 

Finally, in his five Divans — Tuhfat-xis-Sujhar,^ Wast-ul-Hayut,^ 
Ghurrat-iil-Kanvil Baktya NakJya,* and N ihdyat-ul-Kamal ^ — the 
poet often refers to incidents in his own career, and many of the 
poems are in praise of his numerous patrons. 

This very brief sketch of the works of Amir Khusrav from the 
historical point of view may be expected to show that no historian 
of medieval India can overlook the importance of Indo-Persian litera- 
ture as a principal source of information. This fact was recognised 
long ago by Elliot, who gave us a glimpse into this rich but very 
obscure field. But Elliot undertook a task which demands more 
time and energy than any one man can give ; moreover, his scholarship 
was limited and he worked in an age when principles of historical 
investigation were not known. Again, the short extracts which he 
has translated and the brief analysis of the contents which he has 
made are insufficient for the purposes of a scholar who aims at 
grasping the spirit of a writer as much as at utilising the concrete 
data which he deals with. It is urgently necessary, therefore, to go 
beyond Elliot, to go, indeed, to the fountain itself. 

I have tried to emphasise the fact that Indo-Persian literature 
deserves our critical attention both from the literary as well as the 
historical point of view, that it is as interesting as a branch of our 
cultural heritage as it is important as a source of information for the 
reconstruction of political history. It may not be altogether out of 
place to mention that a student of the growth and development of 
Indian vernacular languages will find much to learn from this 
subject. Just as Muhammadan architects utiUeed Hindu ideas and 
Hindu workmanship, just as Muhammadan administrators modified 
orthodox Islamic principles of government and finance by accepting 
Hindu principles and institutions, so also Muhammadan writers were 
unconsciously influenced by Hindu techniques of litejafure as well 

* India Office MS. 1187. 

* Op. eit. 

^ Op^ cit, 

^ 0p4€it, 

^ British Museirm M8. 25807. 
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as by words of Hindu origin. Amir Khusrav himself is known to 
have written some works in Hindi ; and among his successors were 
many Muhammadan writers of poetical works in Indian Vernaculars. 
Almost every work in Indo-Persian literature contains a more or less 
large number of words of Indian origin, and thousands of Persian 
words became naturalised in every Indian Vernacular language. 
This mingling of Persian, Arabic and Turkish words and ideas with 
languages and concepts of Sanskritic origin is extremely interesting 
from the philological point of view, and this co-ordination of un- 
knowns resulted in the origin of the beautiful Urdu language That 
language in itself symbolised the reconciliation of the hitherto irrecon- 
cilable and mutually hostile types of civilisation represented by 
Hinduism and Islam. 

Thus Indo-Persian literature, analysed from so many different 
points of view, clearly establishes its claim to rank as an intrinsically 
important subject. It is to be regretted that neither students of 
literature nor historical investigators have so far made any really 
serious attempt to study it. The life and works of Amir Khusrav 
have been critically studied, though much remains to be done ; but 
no comprehensive review of Indo-Persian literature as a whole is 
available. Again , the few scholars who have dealt with the history 
of the Turkish Sultans of Delhi have usually confined their attention’ 
to professedly historical works, without trying to utilise other works 
in the way indicated above. It may be hoped that the new genera- 
tion of historical investigators will boldly venture beyond the beaten 
Hack and give to our national history that unity and completion which 
it so sadly lacks. ^ 

Calcutta. {Concluded.) 

1 The writer is indebted to Dr. H. 0. Baychandhuri of the Calcutta University for many 
Valuable suggestions. 
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T he very first thing to discuss about modern Indian journalism 
should be its economics, because the publication of newspapers 
has become to-day as genuine a business as the manufacture, 
say, of boots and shoes, and is subject to almost all the economic 
laws which govern enterprises more straightforwardly undertaken 
for profit. In these days newspapers demand large capitals, and 
large capitals in their turn demand large dividends. It was the 
pioneer of the modern commercialized press, Lord NorthclilTe, who 
introduced financial rewards rather than political influence — not that 
he himself loved it any the less — as the chief criterion of a news- 
paper’s success. His ideal has come to stay and has spread. People 
who now-a-days sink their millions in the newspaper business expect 
that multiplied millions would come back to them in the shape of 
huge circulations and fat advertisements. The question is how to get 
these circulations and advertisements. Not surely by giving people 
simply wholesome views and matter-of-fact news, not by squeamishly 
refraining from working upon motives which most readily induce 
men to part with their money. Thus it happens that in Europe and 
America the swing towards commercialization, towards greater mass- 
interest, piquancy, sensationalism and all that goes towards building 
up mammoth circulations is gradually pushing the old journalistic ideal 
of disinterested public trusteeship into the background. There are, of 
course, some papers who are fighting for the older tradition and trying 
to escape complete commercialization by means of safeguards against 
free sale of their shares. But it still remains to be seen whether these 
elaborate devices will be effective when the real tussle comes. In any 
case, there can be no doubt that the handful of newspapers who are 
resisting the encroachments of high finance are only the exceptions 
which prove the rule. 

In India, however, this ‘ industrial revolution’ in the newspaper 
enterprise is still to come. Papers are even now started here by men 
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wHo have political ambitions or by those who are the victims of the 
political ambitions of others, though there are certainly some papers 
which are quite respectable and flourishing as business propositions. 
Most of these are, however, papers of long years’ standing, which 
were founded by politically-minded ancestors and have, more by 
chance than design, come to be something like landed estates for 
their less political and more economic descendants. 

The cause of this preponderantly political character of the news- 
paper enterprise in India is to be found in the absence of the two 
factors which have contributed, more than anything else, to the 
commercialization of the Press in the West, — the absence that is to say 
of huge advertisement revenues and the monster circulations on which 
they are based. Large advertisement revenues presuppose a highly 
industrialized country desperately anxious to sell its manufactured pro- 
ducts, and India is very inadequately industrialized. So, the only 
advertisements Indian papers can expect are those from foreign 
manufacturers seeking a market in India and from Indian retailers. 
Of these, again, most of the foreign publicity, which is only a back- 
wash of the fabulous advertisement campaigns undertaken in Europe 
and America, go, through the foreign firms, to the European-owned 
papers, the Indian papers being compelled to remain satisfied with pick- 
ings. A very interesting light is thrown on the relative income from* 
advertisements of English, European-owned Indian and wholly Indian- 
owned papers by a comparison of their rates. The rate in England 
has been calculated to vary from 70 shillings to £ 6 per single column 
inch ; the established European-owned papers in India charge some- 
thing like Rs. 10 per column-inch, while the rate of an Indian 
paper varies between 12 annas to Rs. 2-8-0 for the same amount 
of space. 

Coming now to the question of circulation, the factors which 
act as checks on circulation of newspapers in India are both edu- 
cational and economic. The only people who can easily afford the 
anna or the half-anna for the morning’s paper are the middle and the 
upper classes, and even if the ecqnomic difficulty did not exist, <he 
illiteracy of the masses is such that a paper could be of very little 
use to them even if they could afford to buy it. Then comes the 
question of an alien language. Almost all the papers in India which 
aim at serious political influence are now published in English, and 
English is only understood by a handful of people in comparison with 
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the total population of India. If any Indian paper is to attain a really 
substantial circulation, it will have to abandon IDnglish. This 
diflSculty will become more and more accentuated as Indian universities 
adopt the vernacular as the medium of instruction ; and it is my 
growing conviction that the future of journalism in India lies entirely 
with the vernacular papers. A few English papers will, perhaps, 
continue to cater to the taste or serve the needs of a handful of people. 
But more and more will they have to yield place to their more 
successful vernacular rivals, both in circulation and influence. 

However that might be, there is no doubt that, for the present, 
the limited circulation and advertisement-revenue of the Indian papers 
act as a barrier against commercialization. Newspaper business in 
India is not remunerative enough to attract big finance ; and for this 
reasGu political objects are more responsible for the birth of papers in 
India than economic motives. This should not, however, be taken to 
mean that Indian papers practise anything resembling austere asceti- 
cism in the matter of financial gain. I am not subtle enough to pro- 
nounce on the relative moral value of seeking profits in a colossal, open 
and masterful way and yearning for the same end in a small, furtive 
and sheepish manner. But it does seem to me that some Indian 
papers in some cases show a disposition to swallow financial fare 
which would certainly be left alone by the stronger beasts of prey. 
This is not, however, wholly the fault of the newspaper-owner. As I 
have already said, India cannot, at present, give the circulation and 
advertisement that a modern well-conducted newspaper stands in need 
of in order to maintain its standard, but the public, at the same time, 
expect the paper at a price which only a fair circulation and advertise- 
ment revenue can make possible. In these circumstances the hard- 
pressed proprietor of an Indian newspaper is not unoften disposed to 
turn a blind eye to the advertisements of the occultist and the quack, 
which bring some money, though it may at the same time cast an 
Undeserved slur on the intelligence and physical fitness of a nation. 

If the more or less arrested financial development of the news- 
paper-business in India protects it against certain undesirable features 
of the commercialized press of the West, the same phenomenon cots in 
the opposite direction by interfering with the flow of capital into a 
business very much in need of money. One important result of this is 
that the technique of newspaper-production in this country, both on its 
mechanical and literary side, is not nearly as perfect as it is elsewhere. 
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To take the question of the plant first. There are perhaps not 
more than half-a-dozen newspapers in India which have really modern 
machinery and auxiliary equipment. But most papers still cling to 
old junk or, at least, to machines which are not equal to the perform- 
ance expected from them with a deplorable effect on their appearance. 
Serious as this is, there is one still more so. Many papers are yet 
under a handicap for want of an efficient organisation. After all 
it is not the machine that is the fountain of production. It is 
the man, and in a newspaper office, each man is a precise unit, 
who must not only mechanically do a piece of job at the precise 
moment, but also do it with his intellect tuned to its utmost 
pitch. The slightest variation or want of thought, may throw the 
entire process out of gear. Organisation guards against 
such failures. Wanfc of proper and adequate organisation is, 
unfortunately, the feature of too many newspaper offices, even when 
experience is not wanting that efficient men with adequate remunera- 
tion ' can work for higher profits within a well-thought-out 
organisation. 

It is here that I might mention the haphazard methods which 
prevail in the advertisement departments of most Indian papers. 
Whether in selling space or in calculating the rates, little attention is 
paid to the economic distribution of advertising columns or the cost of- 
production per unit. Advertisement design is, if anything, in a more 
anarchical state. Advertising write-up and lay-out is a highly technical 
proposition at a third past the twentieth century. This is understood 
in Europe and America, where advertising is not only an art but a 
science as well. Few journals in India realize that advertising has its 
generalised principles as well as its technique of application. And the 
result is, their advertising columns are neither informative nor attrac- 
tive. As such they are mostly passed over, which means a loss to 
the advertiser, who eventually condemns the paper as being no 
“puller.” Then tlie paper has to beg for renewal, not on achieve- 
ment, but, perhaps, on sentiment, a wholly unbusinesslike situation. 
The few journals that realized the position some time ago, organised 
for better equipment, competent lay-out men, intelligent job-compo- 
sitors and clever artists. The result was that they could give much 
superior service, and, consequently, greater pull, and if they have 
to charge rates at least five times higher, the advertisers willingly 
pay, because of the return they get. 

8 
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I should now come to what is, with perfect justice, regarded as 
the most important thing in journalism, — the contents of a paper, the 
array of news and views with which it seeks to inform and instruct 
its readers. Too many people commit the mistake of supposing, when 
they like or dislike something in a paper, that it is the editor or the 
writer who is responsible for the commendable or the blameworthy 
feature. They forget that a paper is made as much by its public as 
by the journalist who conducts it. There is a saying current that a 
people gets the paper it deserves. This may be endorsed as a plain 
statement of fact without a shade of moral condemnation. A writer 
too much in advance of his age might prove to be a prophet at the end 
of a century, but he is as unfit for the journalist’s job as a man 
twenty-five years behind his times. The ideal journalist is the man 
who is inspired by a happy mediocrity. This is not as difficult as it 
might sound at first. The routine of modern journalistic production 
is such that it can make an instinctive trimmer of any person who is 
not an absolute fool or an absolute genius. 

The journalist working in India has also hia set conditions, the 
first of which is linguistic. I have heard some highbrow persons 
girding at the English of daily papers edited by Indians as unidio- 
matic, inelegant and un-English. All this may be perfectly true and 
just as literary criticism. But from the point of view of a newspaper 
it is irrelevant. There is no better way of proving that this is so 
than by setting some of these critics to write something for the Press. 
They will then find, perhaps to their discomfiture, that while the 
editorial of the scorned leader-writer is racing the readers through a 
whole gamut of emotions, his subtleties have failed miserably to get 
across. Thus, it is no use denying that the English of our Indian 
newspapers is quite effective in its own way and follows a historic 
precedent. It is well-known how the Persian language brought into 
India by the Muhammadan invaders was absorbed into the grammati- 
cal structure of the Indian language and turned into Urdu. Educated 
Indians are repeating the same process with English in the language 
of familiar conversation. The process has not gone so far in the 
newspapers, where we have been content with an adaptation of the 
rules of construction and selection of the vocabulary. The English 
one sees in a popular Indian newspaper is a selective language like 
‘Basic.’ But while ‘Basic’ makes it a point of selecting the most 
homely words and constructions, our newspaper diction showB a liking 
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for the more high-pitched, because it is meant to work upon the 
feelings of what sympathetic English writers call a “proud and 
sensitive people.” 

This is only one of the problems of journalistic writing in India, 
and there are a hundred others which have as close an organic 
connection with the cast of the Indian mind. The value set on the 
views-side of a newspaper in India seem also to be a feature connected 
with a temperamental bias. It cannot be denied, and least of all by 
a journalist, that views and interpretations are essential. But what 
appears to be remarkable, at the present moment at any rate, is that 
despite the altered conditions and psychology of the reading public, 
the papers should be giving as much importance to views as the news. 
Perhaps there is a nearer and more matter-of-fact reason too. In 
these days the publication of news in India, unless they are thoroughly 
“ sterilized ” is a rather risky affair. Enterprise in the collection of 
news has, therefore, largely vanished from the field of Indian journal- 
ism. The papers are almost wholly dependent on the news-agencies. 
These agencies, good in themselves, are not physically capable of 
covering the entire field of India. The result is that we have an 
unbalanced preponderance of political news only. And as views are 
dependent on news, the newspapers are more political than all- 
embracing. This political colour has been so pronounced in regard to 
some newspapers, that it is idle to expect to find anything else in their 
pages. It is hardly recognised that human mind refuses to accept the 
same kind of journalistic food every morning. We find an attempt, 
now-a-days, at serving other dishes, specially in the Sunday issues. 
But the matter and manner of such service, lead one to presume that 
the selections, such as they are, are not based upon an endeavour to 
secure the most interesting and most sought-after features. News- 
pictures too have become more or less common, but they also are of the 
news-agency type, and not unoften unauthoritative or misleading. 

Individual enterprise in gathering news, in presenting them 
in a readable and, I might say, an artistic form, and in carrying all 
classes and sections of the reading _ public with the papers, are 
conspicuous by their absence. The effect is that even the news-agencies 
have no need to be alert. 

Competition, however, is growing keener every day in the Indian 
newspaper world, and it is regrettable that instead of enlarging 
circulation by giving better news and authoritative views-service, many 
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journals try to depend on the partisan views that they profess to hold. 
Not only is this unethical, but it is not good business either. Sooner 
or later even the partisan readers grow tired, not to speak of the wider 
public. 

Speaking of ethics and partisanship, I presume it is time to be 
alert about a cloud which is appearing on the journalistic horizon of 
India. It is comparatively new in this country, although it is old in 
the lands overseas, indeed rather ominous across the Atlantic. I refer, 
of course, to the gloating over unsavoury cases and the premature 
condemnation of an accused, long before the jury or the judges have 
given their decision. The recent display of irresponsibility in the 
Lindbergh case in the United States is an illustration in point. 
Hauptmann was condemned to death many times in the newspapers, 
long before the judge pronounced sentence. This pampering to the 
neurasthenic mentality over criminal cases was not common in India, 
but the number of newspaper-readers who would enjoy such an exhibi- 
tion of vitiated taste is, I am afraid, now on the increase. The 
publishers of newspapers who indulge in these dubious expedients for 
raising circulations, seldom realize that their boomerangs recoil upon 
them. They ultimately only create disgust towards themselves. 
Luckily their number is few. It is indeed gratifying that most news- 
papers are discreet and exhibit sober judgment. News certainly has 
value to them, and nothing worth publishing should be withlield, but 
that does not mean that discretion should be thrown to the winds. 
Personally, I feel that it is as much the concern of a news-editor to 
publish a news, as perhaps, occasionally even to pass over one. By no 
means is it his concern to twist, cook, or present a news in a sordid 
or distorted manner. Rewrite he can and should do, but only to make 
the news more clear and not to cater to the unbecoming mentality of a 
few degenerates. 

I have said something about journalism as business, as an industrial 
technique, as a form of public service and sliall now close with a few 
words about its status as a profession. To outsiders the vocation of a 
journalist seems to possess an inexhaustible glamour. Otherwise 
there would not be so many wistful candidates knocking at the dcKirfor 
admittance. It is not for a journalist to destroy that illusion and 
discover the skeleton in the cupboard. But one might as well give 
a timely warning to save much unnecessary suffering and still greater 
bitterness. 
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Even in England the advice of eminent professional journalists to 
prospective entrants is that of the Punch to the man who is going 
to be married — “Don’t,” with, however, one proviso, — “unless 
you are prepared to risk penury on the Press rather than earn a com- 
fortable livelihood elsewhere.” In India, where journalism as a 
business is far less prosperous and stable, the conditions are much 
more precarious. The only people here who can consider themselves 
more or less permanently settled in a journalistic position are either the 
owner-editors or their relations. For the rest, however eminent they 
might be in their line, life is a ceaseless voyaging from port to port. 
The queerest part of this nomadic existence is that, in the higher 
ranks of Indian journalism, it is not due to professional qualifications 
or disqualifications but to disputes on nice points of political doctrine. 
This is undoubtedly a result of the predominantly political character 
of Indian journalism, which, by unduly magnifying the importance of 
the views-side of journalism, discourages its legitimate development as 
a craft. 

The uncertainties of the journalist’s career are leaving their mark 
in every field of Indian journalism. But their effects are different 
according to the group to which the professional journalist belongs. I 
should explain here that journalists in India may be divided into two 
broad classes, the “ writers ” and the “ mechanics,” and that the 
first are held in far higher esteem than the second. In the group of 
“ writers ” are to be included the leader-writers who are the profes- 
sional custodians of public opinion and among the “ mechanics ” the 
sub-editors and the reporters who do what is regarded as the humbler 
work of handling and representing news. Now, the “ writers,” by 
the very nature of their duty, have to be men who have received the 
highest kind of general education. But the small rewards and the 
uncertainty of the journalistic profession will not attract the men who 
have the necessary qualification. That is why the “ writers ” are 
very often not professional journalists but college professors who have 
taken to journalism as a second string to their bow. This is certainly 
not a very desirable state of affairs, but it is relatively a trivial matter 
compared to the demoralization ’to which the economic factor has 
reduced the “ mechanics ” of journalism. There is not the slightest 
doubt that some of the sub-editors and reporters we have are men of 
acknowledged ability, but the conditions in which they have to work 
really give them no chances. Unless and until Indian newspaper- 
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offices remodel their terms of service there is not the slightest chance 
of their attracting anybody except disillusioned and discouraged pro- 
fessionals or men who have drifted to journalism after having failed to 
make a living in other fields. 

Recently there has been some talk in Calcutta of remedying this 
state of affairs by starting not a Sunday school for the purification of 
the hearts of the proprietors, but a University course for the education 
of the victims. This is certainly a remarkable example of faith in 
University education in a country which has not had a very happy 
experience of the economic return of higher education. But the 
eminent journalists who have sponsored the scheme have said that the 
future possibilities of journalism are not to be judged from its present 
condition. No one wishes that this should be so more keenly than 
the writer of these words. If the struggles of the Indian journalist 
of today be not the portion of his successor, this will certainly mean 
a lot, even if he may not live to see the brighter day. 

The good old days of join-nalism in India are often spoken of 
as those of giants. It is both true and otherwise. Those that 
were giants in the old days, are so in comparison to their environ- 
ments. Again, they were few in number and the comparison was 
obvious. They were great men no doubt, but in referring to them 
if it be conveyed that they were the last of the barons, then the 
inference would be wrong. We may not have today Ramgopal 
Ghosh, Hurrish Chunder Mukherjee, Krishnadas Pal, Sambhu Chunder 
Mukherjea, Girish Chunder Ghosh, Paul Knight, Sisir Kumar and 
Motilal Ghosh, Surendra Nath Banerjea, Narendra Nath Sen, N. 
Ghosh and Bipin Chandra Pal but we have at the present time great 
names, people who are as much the guiding spirits as they are 
specialists in the different branches of journalism. Modern journal- 
ism has no longer the all-pervading personal element of yesterday. 
It is a combined product of many keen and efficient men, who are 
ever alert to make the most of every moment that is present, and who 
cannot afford to lose anything in the race. Competition and the 
demand for the more widely circulated and intelligently produced 
iournals, have brought about a kind of decentralisation in the modus 
operandi, which have practically taken the personal element out of 
newspaper publication. Nevertheless, if we miss the direct personal 
impress of the editor, we are made to feel the indirect personalities or 
traditions of the owners, directors, or owner-editors. We have seen the 
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influence of Liord Northcliffe or iWilliam Randolph Hearst dominating 
their papers. The Walters of The Times still continue to give the 
paper its life and shape that is responsible for “ the unique position 
that it holds today in the life of the nation,” as a message from 
His Majesty the King said on the 150th anniversary of the journal. 


Calcutta. 
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F oe every phase of life Soviet Russia possesses a theory, a philo- 
sophy. The teachings of Karl Marx form the theoretic basis for 
the practical communist of Russia. Lenin was the first man who had 
an opportunity, which the author of Das Kapital had never had, to 
realise communism on a large scale or, to be more correct, to prepare 
the way for the establishment of communism in future, for it is not 
yet claimed to be established. It was not unnatural that he should 
modify some of the Marxian theories. Experience compelled him to 
introduce certain changes in the programme laid down by Marx in 
collaboration with Engels in the Communist Manifesto. In funda- 
mentals, however, he ramained a true disciple of his master. Marx- 
ism as interpreted by Lenin may be regarded as the official or 
established religion of Russia. Trotsky and Stalin both consider 
themselves to be the true followers of the creed of Lenin. That there 
is difference between the two is immaterial. Both of them claim to be 
the exponents of Leninism. 

The theories that have determined the course of Russian {wlitics 
during the last seventeen years originate from Lenin. Russia’s foreign 
relations have been very much influenced by two theoretic conceptions. 
One is the philosophy of World Revolution. The other is the belief 
in the possibility and under certain circumstances the inevitability of 
establishing communism in a separate country. 

In the dialectics of historical evolution, as developed by Marx, 
revolution is an essential part of the historical process. History, 
according to him, is made up of a continuous growth on the one hand 
and violent breaks on the other. These sudden outbursts are due to 
the presence of forces which, though mutually interpenetrating, are by 
nature opposite. When these opposite forces become conscious of their 
antagonistic nature and irreconcilable differences, there comes an 
upheaval, a revolution. The result of the conflict is also predetermin- 
ed. Just as the bourgeoisie came out triumphant in its struggle with 
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the feudal order — the struggle took the form of revolutions in England, 
America and above all in France — similarly the new social force, the 
proletariat, is destined to come out triumphant in its struggle with 
capitalism. 

It is now clear from Trotsky’s History of the Bussian Bevolution 
that until 1924 all the prominent Bolshevik leaders definitely believed 
that the revolution in Bussia was but a beginning of similar revolu- 
tionary upheavals all the world over, and especially in the Western 
countries. They were all agreed that the Soviet government could not 
continue to exist unless it overthrew capitalism and imperialism. If 
it failed to do so, they would overthrow it. “ Either the international 
revolution, unleashed by the revolution in Bussia, will strangle the war 
and capital, or international capitalism will strangle the revolution,” 
so wrote Bukharin. To the leaders of Soviet Bussia the problem of the 
communist revolution seemed to be essentially an international problem. 
Lenin, not to speak of Trotsky, emphasised on so many occasions that 
a permanent and decisive success was out of question without success- 
ful revolutions in other countries. Having succeeded in Bussia it was 
the duty of the Bussian proletariat to revolutionize the world. Said 
Lenin, “ International imperialism... which represents a gigantic actual 
power... could in no case and under no conditions live side by side with 
the Soviet Eepublic. Here a conflict will be inevitable. Here... is the 
greatest historic problem... the necessity of evoking an international 
revolution.” Even Stalin then believed that “only after shaking 
loose the foundations of capitalism in the West, can we count upon the 
triumph of the revolution in Bussia.” 

Thus according to Bolshevist ideas revolution was considered to be 
not only a necessary phenomenon in the process of historical evolution, 
but to be essential for the very existence of the Soviet Bepublic. So 
long as this theory was held by leading Bolshevists, it was to be 
expected that Soviet Bussia should help all revolutionary movements 
in foreign countries. She encouraged social upheavals in the West. 
And in spite of the international, even anti-national, character of the 
socialist revolution, she encouraged the nationalist movements in the 
East. She did that because she believed that the achieving of 
independence by Eastern nations would weaken Western imperialism 
and capitalism. It was further believed that once Western im- 
perialism was overthrown, it would not be at all difficult to transform 
these political revolutions into social revolutions. 

9 . 
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That was in short the position until 1924, when Lienin died. 
After his death another doctrine was evolved by Stalin, although he 
claimed that Lenin himself was the author of this idea. Stalin now 
proclaimed that the building of socialism was wholly realisable within 
the limits of the U.S.S.R. Socialism could be realised ifi Russia 
independently of the other countries. What was necessary, 
however, was that the imperialist powers should not be allowed to 
overthrow the Soviet regime. The theory was first put forward in 
1924, but it took some time before it was adopted as the definite 
policy of the Soviet Union and before the Third International itself 

condemned those who did not accept this theory. 

The two theories, however, must be regarded as mutually inter- 
penetrating, to use a Marxian expression. When Soviet Russia talked 
of world-revolution she did not wholly neglect her national well-being. 
And her belief in ^ socialism in a separate country does not mean that 
the ideal of a proletarian revolution htis been definitely repudiated. If 
in spite of it we elect to differentiate between the first few years and 
the last few years of the history of Soviet foreign policy , it is due to 
the emphasis which each of these ideals has received in those peiiods. 
During the first few years of the Soviet regime the ascendent 
theory was that of Proletarian Revolution. On the otiier hand, during 
the last few years the ideal of ^ Socialism in a Separate Country 
must be regarded as the guiding principle of Russia a foreign and 
domestic policies. Although, as we have said, the latter doctrine made 
its appearance shortly after the death of Lenin, it was not able for 
some time to completely overshadow the former. But after the death 
of Lenin the ideal of world revolution seems to be on the defensive. 
It looks as if it is gradually but surely being superseded by the othei 
theory. The expulsion of Trotsky and his party from office and his 
subsequent exile definitely established the supremacy of ‘ Socialism in 
a Separate Country.’ 

Several causes were responsible for this change in the outlook of 
the leaders of Russia. The change was primarily due to the failure 
of the Third International to organize successful revolts in foreign 
countries. Another reason was that Russia began to recognize how 
dependent she was on foreign assistance for her own industri- 
alisation and for an improvement in her agricultural methods* But 
more recently two important events— the Sino- Japanese confliQt La the 
Far East and the coming of Hitler in Germany— have brought Russia 
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still nearer the capitalist countries. America’s recognition of the 
Soviet Government, the Franco-Russian alliance and Russia’s member- 
ship of the League of Nations are some of the prominent consequences 
of Japan’s occupation of Manchuria and Hitler’s Eastern policy. 

According to the division that has been suggested above, Soviet 
foreign policy falls into two periods. The first period lasts from 1917 
to 1927, the second from 1928 to the present time. The first is the 
period of Proletarian Revolution ; the second is the era of “ National- 
Socialism,” as Trotsky would call it. 

We may now turn to the study of each period separately, bearing 
in mind that in practice one ideal has not wholly excluded the other. 


The Period op Revoddtionary Activities 

The Bolshevik regime was inaugurated in November, 1917, but it 
took some time before it could be stabilised. Its authority was 
challenged from two sides. The regime had its internal as well as 
external foes, and they were co-operating with one another. All the 
well-to-do and privileged classes — the officials, the landed aristocracy, 
the industrialists, the merchants and the clergy — had greatly suffered 
at the hands of the new regime. And they fought a stiff battle before 
they were finally crushed towards the end of 1920. 

The Soviet regime from its very inception was hated and feared 
by most of the countries of the world, specially by the Great Powers 
and by Russia’s Western neighbours. The reasons are not far to 
seek. The more important were three in number. The Bolshevik 
belief in the desirability and even the inevitability of a world revolu- 
tion and its encouragement of subversive movements in the capitalist 
countries of the West and in their dependencies in the East was one 
reason. The desertion of Russia in 1917 and the conclusion of a 
separate peace with the Central Powers at Brest-Litovsk was another. 
The Bolshevik Government not only made a separate peace but pub- 
lished all the secret treaties concluded and understandings arrived at 
between the Tsar and the Allied Gpvernments, which showed the real 
war aims of the Allies. Yet another cause of friction was the Russian 
repudiation of all foreign debts and the nationalisation of foreign 
industrial enterprises. 

The capitalist countries resolved to suppress Bolshevism. On the 
one hand, they encouraged the ‘ saner elements’ in Russia to resist^ 
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and gave the Whites all possible financial and military assistance. 
On the other hand, Russia vpas subjected to an Allied blockade and 
military intervention. The hostility of the Allied countries, prominent 
among which were Great Britain and Japan, very nearly succeeded 
in bringing about the downfall of the Bolshevik regime. The 
Workers’ Government in Finland was cut to pieces by the White 
terrorists. In the North of Russia the Allied troops occupied 
Archangel and from there threatened Vologda and Moscow. General 
Denikin, supported by the Allies, became master of Ukraine and 
Caucasus and threatened central Russia. In Esthonia Yudenitch's 
army became supreme and very nearly occupied Petrograd itself. 
Kolchak’s army, assisted by the Allies, particularly by Japan, was 
doing in Siberia what Dinikin’s had done in Ukraine and Caucasus. 
The Maritime Provinces in the East were conquered by the Japanese, 
British and American troops. Rumania, taking advantage of the 
difficulties of the Soviet Government and with the approval of the 
Allied Powers, conquered the Russian province of Bessarabia in 1918 
and has held it ever since. A new danger arose when Poland invaded 
Ukraine in the middle of 1920. But Polish forces were pushed back, 
and Poland herself was saved through British and Frencli help, but 
for reasons which we need not discuss the peace that was concluded 
was rather favourable to Poland. 

During the period of civil war and intervention there were 
occasions when a downfall of the Soviet Government could be safely 
predicted. In the middle of 1918, for instance, the territory under 
Soviet control was reduced to a few provinces around Moscow and 
Petrograd, and in 1919 General Denikiu had reached a point less 
than two hundred miles from Moscow. But an extraordinary display 
of revolutionary energy and the wonderful organization of the Bolshevik 
forces saved the regime from complete collapse. 

At the end of 1920 the position was that Soviet Russia had 
succeeded in overcoming both internal revolt and foreign intervention. 
And in 1921 the Soviet Government was given de facto recognition 
by many states of the world including Great Britain. During 
the years that followed even diplomatic relations were established 
between the U.S.S.R. and the Great Powers, with the exception 
of the U.S.A, Yet Russia’s relations with them during the period 
now under review were not at all so cordial. There were constant 
bickerings. 
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A Franco-Eussian understanding could not be achieved because 
of the hostile attitude of Russia towards two of the allies of France, 
Poland and Rumania. Russia and Poland had not at all been on good 
terms since 1920. Similarly, Russia had refused to recognise the 
validity of Rumania’s conquest of Bessarabia. Moreover France was 
very suspicious of the friendly relations that existed between Russia 
and the greatest enemy of France, pw., Germany. But still more 
important was the question of debts, on which France had not been 
able to come to a satisfactory understanding. France had invested 
an enormous amount of capital in pre-war Russia. But now Russia 
had repudiated all debts and had confiscated French-owned property. 
Attempts were no doubt made to arrive at a settlement of this difficult 
problem, but a compromise seemed to be impossible, specially after 
M. Poincare became French Premier. In 1927 negotiations for a 
settlement completely broke down because of Russian insistence on 
compensation for the damages incurred by the Soviet Government as 
a result of the high-handed action of the Allies in subjecting her to 
econoihic blockade and intervention. Russia was prepared to pay 
back the debts provided the Allies paid her reparations. 

Between Great Britain and Russia a trade agreement was con- 
cluded in 1921, which meant a dc facto recognition of Russia. But 
Russia’s activities in the Middle East and in India were causing great 
anxiety in Great Britain. That the relations were hardly friendly is 
clearly demonstrated by the attitude of Lord Curzon, the then British 
Foreign Secretaiy, towards Russia at the end of 1921 and again in 
1923 when he actually threatened the Soviet Government with the 
breaking off of diplomatic relations. In 1924 there was an improve- 
ment in the relations between the two governments, when Mr. 
Macdonald formed his first Labour Cabinet and accorded Russia full 
diplomatic recognition. The Labour Cabinet, however, fell in October, 
1924. On the eve of the General Election the British Foreign Office 
dispatched a very sharp note to the Soviet Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, in which the Soviet Government was accused of subversive 
activities in Great Britain, and the proof of which was the notorious 
‘ Zinoviev Letter.’ It was alleged to have been written by the then 
President of the Third International, who is now a prisoner, and was 
addressed to the British Communist Party. He urged the party to 
inaugurate an active propaganda for mutiny and desertion in the 
British Army and Navy. The result was estrangement between the 
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two goveruments. The Conservative Government was very sensitive 
to any sign of communist activity in India and the East. And when 
Russian influence in China reached its zenith at the beginning of 
1927 — the nationalist movement in that country being chiefly directed 
against Great Britain — the Conservative Government broke off diploma- 
tic relations with Russia in May, 1927. 

Mussolini’s Italy was a bitter enemy of Communism. But 
Mussolini was realist enough to see that Soviet Russia did not in any 
way constitute a danger to the Fascist state. On the contrary, besides 
economic advantages which would ensue from relations between the 
two countries, he recognized the importance of Russia as an exponent 
of the revision of the Treaty of Versailles and other treaties with which 
the World War had come to a close. For, although a victor, Italy 
was not at all satisfied with the terms of the peace treaties. Good 
relations between the two countries, however, were seriously disturbed 
in 1927 when Italy, in accordance with her policy in Eastern Europe, 
recognized Rumania’s title to Bessarabia. 

Turning to the non-European Great Powers we find that Japan 
was the last among them to evacuate Russian territory in 1922. After 
the evacuation there were signs of a rapprochement between the two 
countries, specially after the passing of the Oriental Exdusion Act 
by the U.S.A. in 1924. In 1925 Soviet Russia was accorded do 
jure recognition and a trade agreement was concluded. But it seems 
that both sides recognized from the beginning that a conflict in China 
was unavoidable. The relations continued to be correct, but they 
were by no means cordial. 

The U.S.A. was neither very much afraid of Communist propa- 
ganda as Great Britain was, nor had she suffered a very great financial 
loss as a result of Russia’s repudiation of debts, as France had, yet 
for reasons mostly cultural and ideological she refused to recognise 
the Soviet regime. 

Prom the foregoing review of Russia’s relations with her Western 
neighbours, such as Poland and Rumania, and with the Great Powers 
in general, we find that these were not friendly. Even the existence 
of commercial and diplomatic relations did not mitigate in any consider- 
able degree their hostility towards the Bolsheviks and Bolshevik 
hostility towards them. Soviet Russia felt that she was encircled on 
all sides by enemies and that her very existence was in danger. She 
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very badly felt the need of somehow or other effectihg a breach in 
the hostile encirclement. By the beginning of 1921 the Soviet 
Government had overcome its internal and external foes. It had 
firmly established itself. The immediate danger had disappeared. 
But Soviet Russia could not believe that the capitalist countries would 
let her live peacefully. 

Believing themselves to be the object of attack, the Bolsheviks 
began a counter-attack. They declared themselves to be the friends 
of all countries where for various reasons discontent was prevalent. 
Germany, Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan and China presented excellent 
opportunities for propaganda. The Bolsheviks secured Germany’s 
good will through their denunciation of the ‘ brutal ’ Versailles Treaty, 
imposed upon a helpless nation by the imperialist powers of the West. 
They exhorted the Asiatic peoples to throw off the yoke of foreign 
rule. They promised help to China, Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan 
in their fight against European powers, specially Great Britain. 
Russia thus became the champion of the weak, the dissatisfied and 
the discontented nations. 

We may now consider in some detail the relations between Russia 
and these countries, beginning with Germany. 

Shortly after the close of the World War and the conclusion of 
the Treaty of Versailles we find in Germany a powerful group of 
men which stood for an aggressive policy of retaliation in foreign 
affairs. They generally belonged to the parties of the Right. But 
although they stood for an aggressive foreign policy, they knew that 
disarmed Germany was no match even for a Poland or a Czecho- 
slovakia, not to speak of France, the powerful western neighbour. 
The then Government of Germany, composed of the Socialists and 
the Middle parties, was opposed to an aggressive foreign policy, but 
was favourably inclined towards Russia. The U. S. S. R. on her 
side was not only eager to propagate the doctrine of communism, she 
was also iu search of allies in order to combat the formidable coalition 
of her opponents. Moreover, she required the help of a highly indus- 
trialised nation for her own industrial development. In Germany she 
found an ideal comrade. Each country required the help of the other. 
The Treaty of Rapallo was concluded between Russia and Germany 
in 1922, Included in its provisions were a mutual renunciation of 
reparations, renunciation by Germany of compensation for losses 
incurred by the Germans in Russia as a result of socialisation of 
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private property, a resumption of diplomatic relations, a mutual 
application of the ‘ most favoured nation ’ principle, etc. 

On this treaty were based the subsequent friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries. In 1924, however, the leaders of certain 
important German parties, such as the Socialist, the Democrat, the 
Peoples and the Centre Parties, came to recognise that a re-orientation 
of German foreign policy was necessary. For this change of view 
Stresemann, who became Foreign Minister in 1924, was no doubt 
largely responsible. He clearly recognised that an aggressive foreign 
policy was impossible, and all talk of retaliation was meaningless. 
Russia was not in a position to offer any real help in the event of 
an international conflict. Communist uprisings in Bavaria and the 
Ruhr constituted another reason for his deprecation of too close a 
friendship with Revolutionary Russia. Besides, this friendship had 
not brought Germany any very substantial financial gains, which 
was contrary to what was expected. Stresemann therefore, struck a 
new note in German foreign policy. He now adopted a conciliatory 
attitude towards the ex-enemies, particularly towards France. 
The fruits of his endeavours were the conclusion of the Locarno 
Pact in 1925 and Germany’s entry into the League of Nations 
in 1926. 

Germany had now decided in favour of conciliation with the 
Western powers, but at the same time she could not afford to 
antagonise Russia. Because of Russian friendship Germany was in a 
position to insist on and carry through some of her demands vis-a-vis 
the Great Powers. She could exploit Russian friendship and threaten 
the Great Powers with the reversal of her foreign {)olicy. In short 
Germany was trying to be on good terms with the Western Powers 
on the one hand and with Soviet Russia on the other. But it was 
not an easy task. Soviet eyes saw in this dual policy of Germany a 
distinct sign of her drift from Russia. By the end of 1924 Russia 
had recognised the futility of her efforts to, create a communist 
revolution in Germany. The Locarno Pact and the entry of Germany 
into the League made the relations between the two countries very 
cool indeed. But a complete break was not regarded as desirable by 
either of the parties. Russia still favoured a ' revision of the Treaty 
of Versailles, though not with earlier enthusiasm. Germany refused 
to dance to the Soviet tune, but at the same time she carefully avoided 
being drawn into any hostile combination against Russia. 
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Another country in whose politics Soviet Russia played a leading 
pari during the first ten years of her history was China. 

Russian interest in China dates back from the 16th century, and 
until the middle of the 19th century she was in fact the only foreign 
power interested in China. The chief reason w as her search for 
‘ warm water.' In the 19fch century when the g eneral aggression 
upon China came, Russia greatly profited by it. Vladivostok became 
the chief Russian naval station in the Pacific. And in order to 
connect it with Russia proper the Trans-Siberian Railway was built 
towards the end of the last century. Russian support to China in 
the Sino-Japanese conflict of 1894 brought her another important con- 
cession from China. She was now granted the right to construct a 
rail-road across Manchuria to Vladivostok, which besides being eco- 
nomically advantageous, very much shortened the route to that port. 
She also secured a lease on the Liaotung Peninsula and Port Arthur, 
Thus was realised the Russian dream of a “ warm water port.*’ The 
new* line, known as the Chinese Eastern Railway, was opened in 
1903. Chinese efforts to get rid of the foreigners culminated in the 
Boxer Rebellion of 1899-1900. The Rebellion was crushed by the 
troops of the interested powers, including Russia and Japan. But 
Russian troops remained in Manchuria even after the rising had been 
finally overcome. Japan protested, but in vain. Tlius at the begin- 
ning of our century Russia had become the most important power 
in this region. Manclmria clearly belonged to her sphere of 
influence, and she was trying to extend her influence to Korea. 

There were, however, two countries which recognised the danger 
of a too powerful Russia in the East. They were Great Britain and 
Japan. They became apprehensive of Russia’s designs in China. And 
in order to defeat the schemes of Russia they formed an alliance in 
1902. Two years later began the Russo-Japanese War. The Japanese 
captured Port Arthur and defeated Russian forces on land and on sea. 
The defeat in this war cost Russia her dominant position in the Par 
East. South Manchuria now became a Japanese “sphere of influence.” 
But Russian interests in Northern Manchuria were not yet questioned. 
With the Great War and the Russian Revolution, however, a new 
opportunity presented itself. J apan now embarked on a more ambi- 
tious scheme of expansion. She greatly strengthened her position 
vis-a-vis China and obtained new railway concessions in South Man- 
churia. What was still more important was that she occupied Siberia 
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and ousted Eussia from Nothern Manchuria. But ultimately Japan 
had to surrender most of these gains. 

The Soviet Government on their side speedily renounced all claims 
inherited from the Tsarist regime. They annulled all treaties that were 
in any way unfair to China. The Eussian announcement came as a 
great consolation to the Chinese people who had been the victims of 
Japanese aggression during the Great War and to whom the Peace of 
1919 had done so much wrong, in spite of tlie fact that they had joined 
the war on the side of the Allies. But China did not as yet believe in 
the sincerity of the Soviet Government. Slie had just reason to be 
suspicious. Many a time during the last two decades Eussia had 
offered her “ friendly offices ” in difficult circumstanees and yet in the 
end had piofiied at the expense of China. During the {)eriod 
immediately following the Great War and taking advantage of Eussian 
difficulties China made an attempt to bring Mongolia under her subjec- 
tion, but failed miserably. In 1021 the Soviet Government became 
complete master.s of Mongolia. They established there a kind of Soviet 
regime. 

Due to this reason China refused to have anything to do with 
Eussia. She would establish diplomatic relations only when this wrong 
was undone and Mongolian territory evacuated. It was under these 
circumstances that Joffe, one of the cleverest Soviet diplomats was sent 
to China. And he was followed by a still cleverer diplomat, viz. 
Borodin. Through championing the cause of the Chinese against the 
Western Powers and Japan they were succe.ssful in creating a favour- 
able atmosphere. In May, 1924, an important treaty was concluded 
between the Soviet Government and both the Peking and Mukden 
Governments. Russia renounced all concessions and indemnities. China 
accepted a joint Eusso-Chinese ownership of the Chinese Eastern Eail- 
way. Chinese sovereignty over Mongolia was recognised. But although 
Eussian troops were withdrawn from Mongolia, they left the country 
only after a communist government was firmly established. 

This was the time when Eussian influence in China was supreme. 
The Soviet agents became very influential with the Euornintang, the 
nationalist party of China. And notwithstanding Eussian promise to 
abstain from communist propaganda it looked as if China was going 
the way of Eussia. 

But Eussian co-o peration with China did not last long. A power- 
ful group of Chinese Nationalists had become alarmed at the spread of 
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communist thought in their country. They had welcomed Eussian 
friendship in order to be able to fight the foreigners. Their ideal was 
independent, liberal-democratic China, They hated Communism. 
General Chang Kai Shek who succeeded Dr. Sun Yat Sen was a 
typical ‘bourgeois.’ He was the leader of what we may call the Eight 
wing of the Kuomintang. When in 1927 he became convinced that 
the Soviet Government, through its agents, Eussian and Chinese, was 
intriguing against him, he decided to take drastic action. Eussian ad- 
visers were expelled from China. The Communist Party was banned, 
and China broke off diplomatic relations with Eussia. All these 
measures were carried out in a very drastic fashion. All that had been 
gained in 1924 and the following years was completely lost by the end 
of 1927. The failure of Eussia in China was an important reason for 
a re-orientation of Eussia’ s foreign policy. 

Very similar to the Soviet policy in China was the policy towards 
the Islamic countries — -Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan. Their geo- 
graphical situation made it impossible for the Allies to prevent Eussia 
from entering into relations with them. Eussia was perhaps also linked 
with the inhabitants of these countries by the common mentality and 
outlook of the peoples. Much more important, however, was the fact 
that the Soviet Government had now denounced the imperialist 
policy of the Tsars and had recognised the right of peoples to’ 
self-determination. Eussia was now the exponent of a great interna- 
tional ideal, and even if her policy towards the Eastern countries was 
largely determined by purely nationalistic considerations, she was 
clever enough to emphasise the international side of her policy. As 
Hans Kohn in his History of Nationalism in the East has pointed out, 
Eussia had now a message for the people of Asia, which was compar- 
able with the British ideal of ‘ gradual training in the blessings of 
freedom and self-government.’ 

The Bolsheviks, unlike Marx, believed that social revolution could 
be and should be linked with national liberation. Lenin thought that 
for the success of proletarian revolution it was necessary for the 
Eussian proletariat to help the anti-imperialist movements in the East. 
Stalin himself puts forward this view when he says (in his Theory and 
Practice of Leninism) : “Eegarded objectively, the struggle of the 
Emir of Afghanistan for his country’s independence is a revolutionary 
struggle, notwithstanding the fact that the Emir and his ministers 
are monarchists ; for it is undermining imperialism^” 
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The World War had given a great impetus to the nationalist 
movements in the East. A new political consciousness had arisen in 
Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan. During the 19th century both Great 
Britain and Russia were interested in the economic exploitation and 
political domination of these countries. But of the two Russia was 
regarded by them as the more dangerous. They more than once 
obtained help from Great Britain against Russian aggression. But the 
Great War — and in fact the tendency could be noticed even before the 
War, in 1907 for instance when the two powers agreed to divide Persia 
into two spheres of influence — changed the whole situation. Now 
Great Britain because of her Middle and Near Eastern policy came to 
be regarded as the chief enemy. In their struggle against Great 
Britain, therefore, all the three countries sought and obtained moral 
and material support from Soviet Russia. The relations between the 
Islamic countries and Bolshevik Russia continued to be extremely 
friendly for a few years following the Great War. 

By the end of 1923 Kemalist Turkey had driven out the Greeks 
and the allied Powers from Turkish soil. Persia was now being 
governed by Riza Khan, who won independence for his country. 
Afghanistan’s independence internal, and external, was recognised by 
Great Britain in 1919. These countries had achicwed the first object 
of their foreign policies. Now they began the work of internal consoli- 
dation. They would not allow any Russian interference and pro- 
paganda within their borders. A comparisrju of the two sets of treaties 
concluded between Russia and each of these countries in 1920-21 and 
in 1925 and the following years clearly shows that although attempts 
were made to maintain friendly relations, the Islamic countries had 
become apprehensive of Russian propaganda. And they stopped it 
with a firm hand. Russia now recognised that her desire of turning 
the political revolutions into social revolutions was impossible of fulfil- 
ment. The Islamic countries welcomed Russian help so long as they 
were trying to get rid of foreign control. Since - that aim had been 
achieved they were not prepared to allow Russian interference any 
more, although they could not afford to antagonise Russia either. 


(To be continued.) 
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O NE of the great fighters of India in a lost cause was MirQasim, 

for some time ruler of Bengal. His is one of the few names 

that relieve Indian history of the 18th century of the charge of 

producing only cowards and traitors, intriguers and self-seekers. 
Every honest Indian must sink with a sense of shame when he reads 
of the doings of MirJafar and Koy Durlav, Imad-ul-mulk and 
Ghulam Qadir. But there were only too many men of their type 

in the 18th century. The whole political and moral outlook was 
vitiated and everything seemed out of joint. 

MirQasim like many of his contemporaries used very dubious 
means in his rise to power but, when in power, he proved to be 
one of the ablest rulers that 18th century India saw. His memory 
is also deservedly respected because he preferred “ defeat and ruin 
in a righteous cause to the lingering torture to which the policy of. 
Calcutta Council would have subjected him.”’ After his final 
rupture with the British, he was defeated in a series of fiercely 
contested engagements and adversity developed the cruel side of his 
nature. He massacred the British prisoners he had taken and thus 
established a blood-feud between himselt and the British. After 
the decisive battle of Buxar he became a homeless wanderer. 

But the British in Bengal had some respect for him as an 
enemy and tried naturally to keep themselves well-informed of his 
movements. From purely British sources it is not diflScult to recon- 
struct the history of the wanderings of MirQasim from the battle 
of Buxar in 1764 to his death in 1777. 5Ve can supplement the British 
reports with the meagre details supplied by the Persian chronicles 
of the period— the Siyar-ul-Mutakkherin, the Tarikh-uMuzaffari, and 
the Riyaz-us-Salatin. From these sources, we can form some idea 
of fugitive MirQasim’s hopes and plans, many of them quixotic 


1 ’ML&ilesont The Decisive Battles of India, 10^, 
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and extravagant no doubt, many the impotent imagination of 
despair. Like a “ phantom vessel floating about on the wide seas, 
without an anchor, without a port ” he still catches our imagination 
and gives to his own life-story an interest and as a determined adver- 
sary to the history of the establishment of British power in Bengal, 
a dignity that it would not otherwise have attained. 

Even before the battle of Buxar he was disgraced and imprisoned 
by the orders of Shuja-ud-Daula and most of his friends had dis- 
appeared, after “ having made each of them his nest in the bosom of 
the grandees of the vizier’s court.”* It is a story sickening in its de- 
tails. “He was robbed by Shuja-ud-Daula of the whole of his property 
which was traced by the means of the severities exercised upon his 
women, upon his eunuchs and upon hisother dependants. The whole was 
confiscated and nothing remained to him but a few jewels of high value 
which he had sometime before this sent to Najib-ud-Daula’s country 
under the care of a trusty servant of his. It was the sale of these 
that supported the forlorn prince in his days of distress. There 
may have been some other matters besides, which women by the 
means of the old ones, their attendants may have found means to 
conceal.”® After the defeat of his nominal allies at Buxar, the 
unfortunate prince had a providential escape. He fled to Allahabad 
and managed to free his family, confined in the fort there by 
Shuja-ud-Daula. Thence by forced marches he reached Bareilly 
and sought shelter among the Euhela Afghans. 

From this retreat he emerged and again and again planned the 
recovery of his lost dominion. But he bad not the sinews of war. 
Therefore Shuja-ud-Daula, by crippling the resources of MirQasim 
must be held primarily responsible for rendering these attempts so 
futile. To fight the British was to bite at granite and fighting 
under such circumstances where the sale-proceeds of jewels would 
meet the expenses was not merely a desperate task but an absurd 
one. The bankers with whom he had deposited much of his money 
in Bengal took advantage of his helpless situation to withhold 
payment. With one of these, Balak Das, MirQasim had deposited 
12 lakhs and he got only Bs. 80,000 out of this sum.'^ Still it 
seems what he had saved from the wreckage of hi.s fortune in 

* Siyar-ul-Mutahkherin, II, p. 647. 

* Ibid, 5B2. 

3 Foreign Dept. Original Secret Consultation, 7th Sept., ]776, No. 10. 
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jewels was just sufficient to make him restless but not sufficient to 
make his schemes effective. In this respect his position very much 
resembled that of Shaja-ul-Mulk the ex-king of Kabul during 1809-’39. 
But MirQasirn’s activity during these years 1765-’77 showed 
that he was at least a man of boundless energy, implacable revenge 
and certainly a very rare opponent to meet with in the indolent 
Hast* 

After the battle of Buxar, the Nawabwazir Shuja-ud-Daula was 
pressed very hard by British troops marching into Lucknow and 
Allahabad. He was thus forced to come to terms. In course of 
the negotiations it was proposed to him that he should hand over 
MirQasim or put him to death. This provision was, however, 
very much disliked by the Nawabwazir as it would brand him with 
infamy in the eyes of the Muslims for all time to come. Moreover, 
Shuja-ud-DauIa was not in a position to comply with it as MirQasim 
was out of liis reach in the territory of Dundi Khan. Under these 
circ iuns.1:ances , all that Lord Clive could insist upon was that he 
must not entertain or receive MirQasim Ali Khan in his dominion or 
give him countenance, support or protection.’ 

In his hopeless project of restoration MirQasim looked out for 
allies. Those from whom he could possibly expect any help were 
the Buhelas, the Jats, Najib-ud-Daula, Ahmadshah Abdali, the • 
Sikhs, the Marathas, the French and Haidar Ali. It was the 
tragedy of his later life that none of these Indian powers came to 
his aid, though a clear vision and an enlightened sense of self-interest 
might have led many of them to make a common cause. 

The Emperor Shah Alam II, a fugitive “ with his high claims 
and feeble resources ” sank into a pensioner of the British in his 
comfortable residence at Allahabad. Even when in 1772, he 
returned to Delhi with Maratha help, his position was far too 
precarious, his resources much too limited to incline him to help in 
another man’s restoration. 

The Ruhelas were the enemies of Shuja-ud-Daula. Naturally, 
MirQasim expected that they would be of some use to him. But 
they were very much divided among themselves. None of the chiefs, 
Hafiz Eahmat Khan, Dundi Khan, Sardar Khan and Fateh Khan, 
was singly strong enough for a foreign war. Moreover, the ablest 


1 SeUct Committee Proceedings, 11th June, 2lBt June, 10th Aug. and 7th Sept., 1766. 
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of them, Hafiz Bahmat, was very parsimonious. Only when attacked 
could the Ruhelaa possibly combine. They had not the enterprise for 
a grand undertaking of restoring a king to his throne. 

The Jat state of Bhartpur, so strong and so rich under Suraj 
Mai, had been weakened under his successor, the impetuous Jowahir 
Singh, and domestic disputes now gave full employment to the sons 
of Suraj Mai who had naturally no time to look abroad. 

Najib-ud-Daula, Regent of Delhi (17f)l-’70), was a powerful chief, 
and a consummate politician but certainly a self-seeker and not a patriot. 
He had been the righthand man of Ahmadshah Durrani and it was he 
who profited most by the repeated invasions of the Afghan monarch. 
At Panipat in January, 1761, when the Maratlia and Muslim armies 
were face to face with each other for some time, Najib used to say, 

I am the bridegroom of this battlefield. Everything rests on my 
head ; the other allies are mere guests accompanying the marriage 
procession. What is done here will be done by me and to me.”* 
He was now “ enjoying the fruit of his labour and had no design of 
interrupting public tranquillity or his own.” 

For some time it was hoped by MirQasim that Ahmadshah 
Abdali, whose name was something to conjure with, would take up 
his cause. But the career of Ahmadshah from 171ft ’61 ought to have 
been an object le.sson. His sole motive was plunder. Up to Agra 
he had sucked the entire region dry. Now, only if he could advance 
beyond into Bihar and Bengal, could he expect sufiBcient plunder and 
MirQasim might serve as a convenient tool. But those regions 
defended by British bayonets and the infantry lines that “ looked 
very much like a wall vomiting fire and flames ” were very far 
from his base. Moreover, the Sikhs were there on the Indian frontier 
to bar his way with their hovering and harassing tactics and the Indian 
Muslims who were his allies in 1761 were now either lukewarm or 
hostile and even the faithful Najib had no zeal for his cause. Abdali. 
therefore, could not be of any real help to MirQjasim. 

The Sikhs, described in the British records as ” the Marathas 
of the North, like them their sole profession arms, their sole pursuit 
plunder,” * were exposed still to the Durrani attacks. They had 

1 Kasinath Pandit’e Persian account of the Battle of Panipat, Trans* of a MS. copied in 
1785 by J. Sarkar; Indian Hist, Quarterly, June, 1034. 

* The President to tbe Select Committee, 15th Dec, 1709. 

3 Siyat, II, p. 566. 

* President’s letter to the Select Committee, 16th Dec., 1760. 
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got the measure of their enemy, were wearing him down but they 
had still to reckon with him. On the Jumna frontier they had a 
formidable barrier in the well-disciplined army of Najib-ud-Daula. 
Still they were no doubt extending their ravages even beyond the 
Jumna but they were incapable of concerted expeditions and, to make 
things more difficult for MirQasim, their services would have to be 
bought and he had not the wherewithal. 

The Marathas were slowly recovering from the effects of the 
defeat at Panipat. They had their domestic disputes to settle and 
Nizam Ali and the rising Haidar Ali provided a check in the south. 
The Marathas did not cross the Narbada until 1769. Moreover, 
the support of the Marathas more than that of the Sikhs was much 
too costly for MirQasim. 

The French could be of little assistance to him. Their first 
attempts, as the Madras Government assured the Bengal Select Com- 
mittee, would be on the Madras coast as it was easier of access and 
there they might co-operate with Haidar.^ The French, therefore, 
could not be of any help to him as they were at a great distance, 
neither could Haidar assist him materially as he had his hands too full 
in the South. 

In 1767, when Ahmadshah Abdali invaded India, an impression 
gained ground that he came to restore MirQasim. MuHammed Riza • 
Khan and Raja Shi tab Roy informed the Governor and the Select 
Committee of Bengal that the intrigues of MirQasim were responsible 
for this irruption. 2 Of course, if successful against Shuja-ud-Daula 
he would have taken the next step of advancing into Bihar and 
Bengal. The English made adequate military preparation. Brigades 
were stationed at Serajpore, Allahabad, Bankipore. The Emperor 
and Shuja-ud-Daula, who were the allies of the British, were asked to 
increase their cavalry because Abdali’s strength lay chiefly in his horse- 
men. The Presidencies of Bombay and Madras were asked to send 
such troops as they could spare. An alliance with the Marathas and 
other Indian powers was also talked of.® The Emperor was wavering 
and Shuja-ud-Daula was trembling. But circumstances in 1767 were 
different from those of 1761. The lukewarmness of his once 

1 Select Committee Proceedings, 16th April 1770. 

2 Calendar of Persian <3orrespondence, Vol. II, Noa. HA, llBk Ahmad Shah him- 
self wrote to Raghnnath Hao that he proposed ** to bring Shuja-ud-Doula and other 
Sardars to account for their arrears ai^d particularly the former for the plunder he had 
taken from Caasim Alii Cawn ’’—Intelligence from Sir Robert Barker. 

3 Select Committee Proceedings^ 27th March, 1767, pp. 181-82. 
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enthusiastic allies and the impossibility of crushing the Sikhs in the 
rear made it clear that the plan could not be realised and the Shah, 
unwilling to confess that he was powerless, laid the blame on Mir- 
Qasim and said, “ If MirQasim had been a true speaker everything 
might have been done but lying answers no end.”^ He then returned 
to his own country. This curt reply was a confession of failure. 

MirQasim then meditated an alliance with the Marathas. Even 
in 1763, he had contemplated retreat to the Deccan and exciting the 
Marathas to his support. Unfortunately for him, he was then advised 
to seek an asylum in the dominions of the Nawab Wazir by Ali Ibrahim 
Khan and he had listened to him.^ He now bitterly regretted that 
he had not turned to the Marathas for support after the capture of 
Azimabad by the English. He wanted to go to the Deccan to join 
the Marathas. 3 But the Ruhelas would not let him go. Tlie over- 
cautious Hafiz Rahmat Khan feared that it would give rise to grave 
complications. He wrote to Dundi Khan about the ill consequences 
and though MirQasim had started he was ordered to come back 
and he had no other course left than to comply. He, however, gave 
out “ that a bearer who was under his palankeen fell down and broke 
his arm of which he soon after died. This was lo<jked uiK)n as an 
ill-omen at first setting-out and was the occasion of his not proceed- 
ing any further.”'* It is interesting to note that even in 1767-’6y 
bhuja-ud-Daula was very apprehensive of a Ruhela invasion in conse- 
quence of the machinations of MirQasim. He wrote pressing letters 
to Lord Clive and Colonel Smitii for assistance and Colonel Barker 
had to be sent with some troops to defend his dominions against a 
possible invasion in the interest of MirQasim. Sliuja-ud-Daula’s 
guilty conscience must liave been responsible for this MirQasim 
bugbear. 

» MirQasim reappeared on the scene in 1770. He came to Agra 
from his retreat in the Ituhela country. After a few days’ stay in 
Agra he went to the territory of the Raja of Gohad, about 30 koa 
from Agra. There a little fort was vacated and given to him for 
residence.^ It is said that there he began to negotiate with the 
Maratha chiefs who had come to Northern India and to raise troops 

' Calendar o/ Persian Correspondence, III, No. 279, 

* Siyar, n, p. 660 . 

^ Select Committee, 26tb J uly, 1768, advices frotn Shuja-ud-Daale's army. 

* Sir Robert Barker to the Select Committee, 20th July, 1768. 

* Select Committee Proceedings, 16th Feb. 1770. 
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on his own account. He published a declaration “ promising large 
rewards to such of his chiefs as were formerly in his service and will 
again join him. Scarcely anything is heard of but Qasim Ali Khan.”^ 
He expected that the Marathas would join him as also the Sikhs. 
Ghaziuddin, a former Delhi Wazir, also promised to stand by him.^ 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan was reported to be in the confederacy, though 
this seems to be very doubtful. His son Inait Khan was, however, 
ready to join MirQasim openly.® Though Ahmad Khan Bangash of 
Farrukhabad openly refused any assistance to MirQasim, privately 
he allowed troops to be raised for him. The treacherous European 
oflScers of MirQasim, Samru and Madec, who had joined Shuja-ud- 
Daula and after his treaty with the English were roaming about, 
now came to Gohad to servo under MirQasim. Samru assured him 
that he would be able to reconcile the Jats and the Sikhs and bring 
the Sikhs over to his side. The Jats are even said to have allowed 
guns to be brought out of the Agra fort for the use of the confederate 
army.* Hafiz Rahmat Khan, it was rumoured, had informed MirQasim 
that if he advanced to Etwah five thousand foot-soldiers and twenty 
loads of rockets would be sent. ^ The formation of this strong anti- 
British confederacy synchron’sed with “a mysterious and unconfidential 
behaviour ’* ® on the part of the Emperor and Suja-ud-Daula. It was 
even reported that “ Messengers from Qasim have had an audience 
of His Majesty at Allahabad and that in the most private manner.” 
Naturally, watching the allies was considered as important as foiling 
the enemies. But the Select Committee decided to act in this matter 
“ on clear well-grounded information alone and not on mere suspi- 
cion.”® But to leave nothing to chance it was ordered that the British 
magazine at Allahabad should be removed to the safe cantonments 
at Bankipore. 

The rendezvous of this grand confederate army was fixed at Koil 
(Aligarh) on the road between Delhi and Farrukhabad. It was hoped 
that this combination of the fighting strength of so many people 
would be irresistible. This grand plan of MirQasim of combining the 

1 Ihid, Paper of Intelligence, dated, Gohad< 7th Feb. 1770. 

2 Ihid. 

3 Sedect Committee Proceedings, 13th March, 1770, pp. 90, 91. s , ti . 

^ Extract from a paper of news from Cossim Ally s Camp, 6tli Feb., 8th Feb.^ IvTO* 

5 ZMd, 8th Feb., 1770. I 

* Select Committee Proceedings, 16th Feb., 1770. 

T Ibid. 

« Ibid, 28th Jany., 1770. 
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Marathas, the Ruhelas, the Sikhs, the Jats, and the Hana of Gohad in 
opposition to the English, reminds us of the grand design of that great 
enemy of Eome in the East, Mithridates the Great. After repeated 
defeats in the hands of Lucullus and Pompey, when Mithridates with- 
drew to Panticapaeum “ he planned to march westwards through 
Thrace, Macedonia and Pannonia to carry with him the Scythians in 
the Sarmatian steppes and the Celts on the Danube as allies and with 
this avalanche of peoples to throw himself on Italy.” ^ The plan of 
MirQasim was as unrealizable as the plan of Mithridates VI. His 
finances were insufficient to purchase allies and even to pay his own 
troops. The jarring interests refused to combine. The Sikhs and 
the Jats could not be reconciled. The Marathas had given him hopes 
with a view to share in his supposed treasure but when they found that 
he had not the ability to satisfy their demands they withdrew. The 
opposing interests of the coalitionists, their jealousy and distrust, and 
his own want of money led to the failure of this plan of combination. 
Most of his Sardars, including his Bakshi Dan Shah, deserted him. 
But he had already spent much of what he had and this collajise left 
him “ without a friend, without a treasure or any means of defending 
himself, far less of molesting his neighbours.” ^ He found himself 
further discredited in the eyes of Hindustan. 

He then attempted to sow distrust between the British and the 
puppet Nawab of Bengal by planning that certain letters of his, 
written to the Nawab, should fall into the hands of the English. But 
though the letters fell into the hand.s of the English, they saw 
through the design. He had written, “ My brother, once more, by the 
blessings of God I have about 3,000 horse and foot in pay. I have sent 
for the heads of the Sikhs and I shall .s(X)n be able to join you. i 
therefore recommend you to be watchful of the feringhees and find an 
employment for their troops elsewhere. * » • sginj j^e bill for 

three lacs.” 

After all these, when all the plans of MirQasim had failed leaving 
him almost a bankrupt, the British naturally congratulated themselves 


1 MomniHOD, Histonj of Home, Vol. IV, p. irj. 

2 Select Cmunitiee Proceedhujs, 2Bth March, ,1770. 

g Tbe President of the Select Committee himself wrote, “ To form these into one boiiy 
in one canse is from the political genius of Hindustan, the characteristic manners of 
people in general and of these chiefs in particular, an improbable if not an impracticable 
event.” 

5 Select Commit tee Proceedings) 28th March, 1770. 
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with a fair prospect of a long period of that happy quiet which they 
were then enjoying. ^ 

We do not hear much of the activity of MirQasim in 1771 but the 
next year he sent a feeler to Shuja-ud-Daula through an Englishman 
in his employ, West by name. Though Shuja-ud-Daula had so 
shabbily treated him and was responsible for much of his misfortune, he 
still hoped that by then the Nawabwazir must have found the 
English alliance galling as he himself had found. Mr. West wrote to 
Shuja-ud-Daula about the injustice of the English and very cleverly 
attempted to instil suspicion, assured him that his strength was quite 
adequate and advised an alliance with the French. He added that 
the English forces were inadequate and the Zemindars were dis- 
satisfied. MirQasim, as he informed Shuja-ud-Daula, was willing to 
act in co-operation. “ He wishes most earnestly for a friendship to 
subsist and is ready to do anything to convince you of his sincerity, 
even to put one of his children under your protection as a proof of his 
friendship and regard.” ^ If a combined attack was made the Dutch 
and the French would join ; the dissatisfied Zemindars migljt also act 
in concert. But to Bliuja-ud-Daula the lesson of Buxar was sufficient 
and he had no desire to ally himself with MirQasim whom he had 
wronged so much. He handed over the letter to the British, 

In 1774, MirQasim once again came in the limelight. Hastings* 
has stopped the payment of tribute to the Emperor. On the advice of 
Abdul Ahad Khan Shah A lam II now wanted to make MirQasim a 
pawn in the game of diplomacy. He talked of establishing MirQasim 
in Ajmeer. Abdul Ahad Khan advised the Emperor — “ MirQasim 
once put into power, the Wazir and the English chiefs will be glad to 
come to terms and the Bengal tribute will be paid regularly. Khilats 
were given to MirQasim. But it seems that this show of taking up 
the cause of MirQasim did not have the desired effect on the English. 
Asaf-ud-Daula, who had succeeded Shuja-ud-Daula, brought pressure to 
bear on the Emperor’s advisers so that MirQasim was not given 
a footing in the Imperial Court. In the revised treaty that 
was concluded with Asaf-ud-Daula it was provided that “ the Nawab 
is not to allow Qasim Ali Khan,' ex-subah of Bengal to enter his 


i Select Committee Proceedings, to -Tames Alexander. 

» Select Committee Proceedings, 15th April, 1772, p. 126. 
3 Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. IV, No. 912. 

< Ibid, Vol. V, No. 61 . 
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dominions.” * Najaf Kban Zulfikar-ud-Daula, who had served at one 
time under MirQasim in Bengal had some kindly feeling for him but he 
could not help him in his restoration ® nor did he provide him with 
what might be sufficient for his maintenance in dignity and comfort. 

In course of his wanderings MirQasim is said to have gone to the 
country of the iiajputs and the Tarikh i-Muzaffari even informs us that 
he made an attempt on Nepal which was unsuccessful. In this con- 
nection the Biyaz-us-Salatin says very briefly and very vaguely that he 
had gone in the direction of the mountains. ■ 

After all these failures, this helple.ss wanderer became eager for a 
shelter for his children. He sought an interview with Governor- 
General Warren Hastings, prayed for forgiveness and added .something 
by way of explanation of his conduct utter his rupture with the 
English. He wrote that he had lo.st all control over his army. ” A 
conspiracy was set on foot by designing persons who had chosen to 
join MirJafar ♦ • • Samru the German, who was ap[)ointed to the 

command of the army after Gurgin Klian, contrived with MirJafar to 
bring about the assassination of the Englisli prisoners, the object being 
to create an insuperable barrier between him and the English.” ■* 
Apparently there was no reply to this petition. He then tried once 
again to secure Imperial support but was only ‘‘ subjected to ve.vatious 
and annoyances and had to suffer heavy liuancial lo.sses as well.” 

He died on the 7th June, 1777, at ShahJahanabad of drop.sy and, 
as his sons Ghulam Uraiz Jafari, Muhammad Baqir-ul-Hus.saini and 
others informed Mons. Chevalier, tlie French Governor, he left no 
provision for the support of his children.'' 

» Ibid, No. 1771. 

* Tarikh-i-Muzajfari also Proceedings of Indian Urdotical Uecords Commission II, 

p. 22. 

® Riyaz-ui-Salatin, p. 386. 

* Calendar of Persian Correspondence, V, No. 25s. 

* Ibid, No. 266. 

* Ibid, No. 1273. 
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I 

One of the most knotty problems of Urgcschichte (“ Pre-history ”) is 
the determination of the homeland of the Indo-Europeans. Indeed, the 
problem is as fascinating as it is important and its solution has been attempt- 
ed over and over again since the origin and development of the scientific 
study of Linguistic Paleontology and Prehistoric Archieology in modern 
times. This has given rise to various theories, each claiming to contain 
a large measure of certainty as to the cradle-land of the Indo-Europeans. 
Speculation has no doubt played a considerable part in the formulation of 
these theories but that is inevitable, inasmuch as we cannot expect the 
science of Urgeschichte to aspire to that degree of concreteness which 
other allied sciences, such as history, claim to attain. 

Closely connected with this problem of the cradle-land, is the question 
of the culture of the still undivided Indo-Europeans. A clear conception 
of the characteristics of the early Indo-Europeans must needs precede a 
search for their original home. Moreover, even an imperfect knowledge of 
how, and in what environments, the earliest ancestors of the mighty 
Aryan race lived, moved and had their being, has its own peculiar fascina- 
tion. But how is such knowledge to be gained ? What are the lights 
that illuminate the obscure question of the material and spiritual culture of 
the Indo-Europeans ? 

Amongst the sources of information with which to tackle this question 
the first place goes undoubtedly to the science of linguistic paleontology. 
It aims to reconstruct Urgeschichte and claims to conjure up the image 
of prehistoric civilization of the Indo-Europeans. Its method is carefully 
to investigate and examine, in accordance with the phonetic laws, the 
surviving vocabulary of the earliest Indo-Europeans which consists in 
words and names recurring in common in different I. E. speeches. That it is 
not always safe to depend solely on this method, that the linguistic evidence 
at our disposal should not be our only guide in reconstructing the details 
of ancient history, has been long recognized. It is true that the results of 
prehistoric archseology, ethnography and even sociology must control the 
linguistic data and that allowance must be made for the possibility of cul- 
tural borrowings. It must, nevertheless, be asserted that linguistic 
paliEontology helps us in a large measure’ to understand the Indo-European 
mind and its achievements. 

II 

Let us start our study of the culture of the Indo-Europeans with a 
statement that they had passed beyond the PaliEolithic stage and entered 
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what is called the Neolithic phase of culture. This is clearly home out 
by the fact that domesticated animals and elementary agriculture had 
an undisputed place in the Indo-European life. The most prominent 
among the former were the cow (Skt. go, Gk. boua, Lat, hos, Celt, bd, Old 
High Germ, chuo, O.Sl. govcdo, Armen, kow), the dog (Skt. Svd'(n), Gk. 
kiion, Lat. canis, Celt, cii, Teut. hunds, Lith. szu, Armen, sun), the 

horse (Skt. aiva, Gk. hippos Lat. equus, Celt, ech, A.S. ehu, Lith. 

aszwa, Tochar. yakwe), the sheep (Skt. dvis, Gk. ois, Lat. ovis, 
Celt, di, Old High Germ, auwi, Lith. awis), and also the goat (Skt. 

ajd, Gk. aiks, Lith. ozys, Armen, aic) and the pig (Skt. iukard, Gk. 

hits, Latin sus, Old High Germ. su. 0. SI. svinija). Latin pecus. 
Skt paSu, and Teut. *jehu suggest that they had a common word for 
cattle in general. That the Indo-Europeans were conversant with the 
art of cattle-rearing will be readily accepted if it is remembered that the 
cattle remained the standard of value and, for a long time, constituted the 
chief source of wealth for the Vedic Indians, the Avestan Iranians, the 
Homeric Greeks, the Eomans, the Celts, the Slavs and the Teutons. The 
Vedic word for “ fight, battle ” is gnvisii which literally means “a fight for 
cows.” In the very beginning of the Gathas of Zarathustra it is said that 
the Spirit of Cow, representing the mother-earth, appeared before Ahura 
Mazda and complained about the tyranny meted out to her on earth. 
Owing to the very prominent part played bv the cattle among the Indo- 
Europeans, Schroeder has called the latter VieJizucchfrr, ‘‘cattle-breeders.” 
The Indo-European languages have common words for butter (Skt. aarpi^, 
Gk. helpos, A. S. seaJf. Tochar. aahjpii) and fat (Skt. aji/a, hat. unguentum, 
Celt imb, 0. H. G. ancho, O. Prus. anclan) but, curiously enough, none 
for milk I 

In his Outline of History (London, 192.3, p. 137 a), H. G. Wells has 
remarked that ths early Indo-Europeans ‘‘ did not ride or drive horses ; 
they had very little to do with horses.” But the linguistic evidence goes 
directly against such a sweeping statement. There cannot be any doubt 
that the horse was domesticated by the early Indo-Europeans who called it 
‘‘the swift one” and used it for riding and other purposes, and it seems 
that some primitive form of racing was also known to them. The part 
played by the horse in the early history of Mesopotamia and in ancient 
literatures, such as the Vedas, Homer, Avesta and old Persian inscriptions, 
cannot be overlooked. Many of the Indo-European personal names, parti- 
cularly in India, Iran, Greece and Gaul, have ‘‘ horse "as an ending element. 
In the old Persian inscriptions Darius declares that Ahuramazda granted 
him the great kingdom ‘‘with good horses, with good men” {uvasparn, 
umarliyam) and created for him ‘‘the horse on the whole earth, and man.” 
Here he appears to be proud of hi.s possession of good horses as much as, if 
not more than, that of good men. In Sanskrit, Latin -and Lithuanian lan- 
guages we have, respectively, aivd, equa, aaziod denoting the feminine 
gender of the horse, which also speaks for the familiarity of the Indo- 
Europeans with the horse. 


Ill 

What did the still united Indo-Europeans know of agriculture ? 
Opinions differ on this question and the linguistic data do not offer a clear- 
cut answer. Common eijuations for agricultural implements or for 
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agricultural products are very rare in the Asiatic and European branches 
of the parent speech ; — all that we know at present is Skt. vfha^ Gk. 
euldJca, * plough ’ ; Skt. karsu, Gk. telson^ * furrow * ; and that a sort of 
corn was known to the early Indo-Europeans as can be inferred from Skt. 
ydva, Av. yava, Pers. jav, Gk. Lith. jawai, Ir. eorna, Childe and 
others think that the grinding or milling of grains can also be ascribed to 
them. On the other hand, Schrader has asserted that the Indo-Europeans 
recognised only three seasons — winter, spring and summer, but had no 
name for the autumn — the harvest time. However, it should not be for- 
gotten that agriculture in Europe goes back to the Palaeolithic age and 
that European languages of both the centum and satem branches abound 
in words referring to the operations of tillage and to many cultivated 
plants. That the Indo-Iranian speeches lack in parallel agricultural 
terminology is possibly due to entirely different environments found by 
these tribes after their separation from the original home. It is therefore 
safe to surmise that the still undivided Indo-Europeans knew of agriculture 
at least in its elementary stage and that they had not altogether abandoned 
their pastoral pursuits Among these latter, hunting may be taken for 
granted despite the lack of a common Indo-European terminology for the 
chase. Neither the Veda nor the Avesta makes any mention of fishing. 
Eeference may however be made to Toch. laks- “ fish which is the same 
as the Old High German lahs-, Lith. laszisza “ salmon/* 

As* regards the food of the Indo-Europeans, it is clear that they ate 
both flesh and vegetables. Corn has been already spoken of above. But 
it is very curious that neither the Rigveda nor the Avesta has any word 
denoting salt. On the contrary it is represented by a term ^sel in both 
the European languages and the Tocharian. The Indo-Europeans drank 
an exhilarating drink ^medhu made from honey (Skt. mddhu, Gk. meihu, 
Old Pers. meddo, Celt, mid, 0. SI. medu, 0. H. G. mefu, Lith. undus, 
mediis). But, strangely enough, no Indo-European word for “ bee has 
come down to us. 

It is but natural that the Indo-Europeans should have used skins for 
covering their bodies. But it is also to be noted that they must have been 
familiar with some kind of weaving. This can be proved by a group of 
words from the roots *vi and ^vebh. Wearing long hair and beard, the 
Indo-Europeans are said to have used a kind of footwear and ornaments 
of ivory, stone, pearls and teeth of animals. O. H. G. ^ao^Za, Teut. ^wolla 
(assimilated from ^wolna), O. Bulg. vluna, Lith. wilna, Lat. vellus, 

Skt. urnd {lit. ‘ covering,' V^rar-), etc., make it perfectly clear that wool 
was known to them. 

In the beginning of this sketch we said that the Indo-European had 
certainly left behind them the palaeolithic phase of culture. That means 
that they had a more settled life than before. That they built houses is 
clear from the following equations : * house ' (1) Skt. damd, Gk. domes 

Lat. domus, O. SI. do-mu ; (2) Skt. idld, Gk. kalid, Lat. cella, 

0. H. G. hdll ; ‘ door ' Skt. dvar, Lat. fores, Teut. daur, Lith. durys, 

Arm. durn ; ‘ door-frame ' Skt. dta, L^itin antae, 0. Icel. ond (‘ porch ') ; 
‘ pillar ' Skt. sthuna, Gk. stella. Perhaps strong refuges surrounded by 
earthen walls were also erected by them for protection in times of danger. 
Among the tools and implements used by the early Indo-Europeans mention 
may be made of ‘ razor ' (Skt. ksurdm, Gk. ksuron), ‘ awl ' (Skt. drd, 
O. H. G. ala, Lith. yle), ‘ arrow ' (Skt. hu, Gk. ids), ‘ bow-string ' (Skt. 

1 % 
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/ya, Gk. bios) * sling-stone ' (Skt. ddan, Gk. dkm), etc. And, among 
their household utensils, pottery-vessels had a prominent place though the 
linguistic data do not give us any idea of their shape. Both Schrader and 
Schroeder assert that the Indo-Europeans used grinders or whetstones, 
hatchets and hammers, axes, knives and needles. 


IV 

Were the Indo -Europeans quite familiar with metal ? The poini is an 
important one and there is still no unanimity about it among scholars. 
True, the Indo-European speeches have preserved two terms for copper : 
(1) ^ayos, Skt. dyas, Lat. aes, Teut. aiz, and (2) "^roudhos, Skt. lohd. 
Lat. raudns, O. N. raudi, 0. SL ruda, Armen, avoir ; but as thi^y appear 
to have been borrowed — the former from alasya, the old name for the 
copperland of Cyprus, and the latter from the Sumerian nrud (u)-, Kossinna 
argues that their use does not go as far back as the period of co-existence, 
On the strength of the Indo-European cognates for gold (Skt. hiraapjam, 
Lat. aururn, Celt, gull. Tout, gnlph, O. SI. zhiio) and silver (Skt. rdjaiam, 
Gk. drguros. Lat. argenium, Celt, argat, Tech. drJiyant), Feist asserts 
that both these metals were known in those enrly days. What Childe 
(The AryanSf London, 1926, p. 85) says on this important point is worth 
quoting*. '* Though the Aryans (Indo-Europeans) metal and no doubt 

metal implements, it was probably rare and rot worked locally, V)ut im- 
ported. On the one hand, there is no Indo-European terminology for 
metallurgy ; on the other, the names of certain arlifacis ar(‘ proper to a 
period when stone was still used for tools and weapons. For instance, Iht' 
Teutonic *sahsaz ‘a cutting weapon * (preserv(‘d in 0, H. G. yoczziralu^, 

* blade ')» comes from the same root as the Latin ^aixuni, ‘ stone.’ 
Again the meaning of %A*mon fluctuates between a metal and a stone 
weapon (Lith. aamuo * blade,* Skt. dSman ‘ stone,' ‘ bolt/ Gk. dlxtuon 
‘anvil'). Thus the Aryans w^ere still in a stage of transition from the 
use^ of^ stone to that of metal, what archa*ologists call the chaleolith c 
phase, at the time of their separation. This is a most important point for 
the pre-historian even though the succession of Neolithic, Chalcolitbic, 
Bronze and Iron Ages, cannot be regarded as an universally valid chronic 
logical sequence.’* 

Among the vehicles which the Indo-Europeans used, we know of only 
two, the chariot (Skt, rdtha, Lat. rota, Celt, rath, Lith. rdfaa, O.H.G. 
rad) and the boat (Skt. natis, Gk. nails, Lat. navis, Celt, noi, M.H.G. naur, 
Arm. nav). A detailed terminology for their various parts, such as a wheel 
(Skt. cahrdm, Gk. kukhs, O.Sl. holo), yoke (Skt. yngdm, Gk. zugdn, Lat. 
ingum, A.S. ynh, Lith. jungas), nave (Skt. ndhhii A, 8. nafv, 0. Pruss. 
nabis), axle (Skt. dksa, Gk. dxdn, Lat. axis, O.H.G. ahsa, Lith. aBzis), and 
oar (Skt. ariiram, Gk. eretmds, O.H.G. rotidar), shows bow much familiar 
the Indo-Europeans were with these vehicles. The boat, however, might 
have been of a very primitive type, made out of a hollow tree-trunk. 


V 

It will be seen that only the material resources of the Indo-Europea»s 
have so far been considered. And admittedly these resources would rank 
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in the scale of worldly values much lower than those of the other non- 
Aryans like the Babylonians, the Egyptians, and the authors of the Mohenjo- 
Daro culture. Indeed, all these latter had made a far greater progress in 
techniques than the Indo-Europeans could claim to have made. But in 
point of intellectual endowments, the story is different. In the domain of 
mind and its achievements the Indo-Europeans seem to be most trium- 
phant. Certain salient facts deserve to be noted here. The parent-speech, 
which is ascribed to the original Indo-Europeans, can be reconstructed to a 
certain extent with the help of comparative philology. Now a study of 
this parent-speech shows that it had uniquely evolved its own scheme of 
sentence-building and that it was capable of expressing even subtle and 
delicate ideas in a chain of logic and reason. In the field of literary capa- 
cities we can safely surmise that the Indo-Europeans could easily beat the 
Semitics and other non-Aryans. A common metrical tradition which is 
responsible for the close likeness in the metres of the Vedas, the Gathas, 
and the Greek lyrics, and which must therefore have its roots in the earlier 
Indo-European epoch, is an instance in point. Says Childe {ibid, p. 5) : 

‘ ‘ Poetry in which a fixed metrical structure combines with sweet-sounding 
words to embody beautiful ideas seem peculiarly Aryan (I.E.). Semitic 
poetry, for example, does not rest upon a regular metrical structure involv- 
ing a fixed number of syllables in the verse.” 

The Indo-European idea of man as a ‘ thinking being ’ (c/. I.E. 
root *m6n ‘to think,’ Skt. nidnyatc, ‘ he thinks,’ ntdnas ‘mind,’ Gk. 
fiienos ‘courage’ ‘spirit,’ Lat. mcininl = 0. Bulg. monja ‘ to mind ’ ; 
and Skt. tnanus, Goth, manna, ' man ’) is suggestive of the high mental 
level attained by them. Only a distinctive spiritual bent of mind such 
as the Indo-Europeans possessed, can account for the wonderful con- 
ception of the Divine Order (Ria) whose traces are available both in the 
Vedas and the Avesta and in the Mitannian and Palestinian records. 
Further, the very fact that the original Indo-Europeans worshipped the 
personified sovereign Sky-Father, Dyeus pater (Skt. Dyau8<’{pitdr), Gk. 
Zeus, Lat. Dies{-piteT), Jupitar, Teut. Tiu, O.Nord. Tyr, O.H.G. Ziu ‘sky’) 
is taken by Durkheim, Frazer, Perry and other sociologists to indicate 
‘‘the mark of a relatively advanced stage of intellectual development” 
and to reflect ” some sort of political unity ” among the worshippers. 

As a large number of common names for relatives recur in all the 
linguistic groups, it has been long recognised that the Indo-European 
family system was patriarchal and patrilinear. Whether it was preceded 
by the matriarchate (” Mutterfolge,” the system of reckoning descent 
through the mother) as the sociologists would have us believe, cannot be 
ascertained for want of linguistic evidence. 

In concluding this sketch of the Indo-European culture and civilization 
it is not denied that there still remain some wide gaps in our direct and 
definite knowledge of the evolution of the Indo-European society. Specu- 
lation might help us to fill the hiatus but one would rather prefer to wait 
for concrete and conclusive evidence. We have purposely left out of 
consideration here the question of the influence of the prehistoric .®gean 
and Mesopotamian civilizations upon the undivided Indo-Europeans, and 
its bearing on the problem of the cradle-land of the latter. And the all- 
important point, namely, how far this pen-picture of the culture of the 
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primitive Indo-Europeans helps us to locate their homeland, is reserved for 
another occasion,* 


* In order to make the above lines less cumbrous and more readable, I have reluc- 
tantly avoided overburdening them with footnote references. In grateful recognition of the 
help received and for the guidance of those who would seek more light on the subject, select 
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EAST AND WEST 

By A Contributor. 

The activity of the League of Nations in the sphere of intellectual 
co-operation aims at the promotion of collaboration between nations in all 
fields of intellectual effort, in order to promote a spirit of international 
understanding as a means to the preservation of peace. To this effect 
the League’s Intellectual Co-operation Organisation is carrj’ing out a vast 
programme of work. National government departments and institutions 
dealing with education, science and art have been brought together for 
the purpose of exchange of experience and common study. Special atten- 
tion has been devoted to the promotion of those branches of learning 
which deal with the same problems as the League itself. Thus League 
teaching and the study of international relations play a prominent role 
in this field of League activity. Much work has also been accomplished 
with regard to the new methods of spreading information, the radio and 
the cinema. 

But above all this important and many-sided technical and administra- 
tive work the Intellectual Co-operation Organization has reserved a place 
where prominent thinkers, poets and artists of all nations can come 
together to exchange ideas and experience about the great spiritual prin- 
ciples which underlie the work of the community of nations. This is the 
so-called Permanent Committee of Letters and Arts. It is quite signifi- 
cant that this Committee has no particular admini.-itrative task, no speciaf 
business on its agenda. Its mission is to rally the best and most creative 
men of all the nations to get them to express their thoughts about the 
ultimate problems which concern man and his future. For, as a French poet, 
Paul Valery, put it, a League of Nations cannot exist without a League 
of the Mind or of the Spirit. The Permanent Committee of Letters and 
Arts carries out its work in two different ways. At its annual meetings 
it holds a general debate about one great topic. At the same time it has 
initiated an exchange of correspondence between prominent men of various 
nations. One debate or so-called “ Conversation ” was held in Frankfort 
during the Jubilee Festival of Goethe and devoted to the work of this 
great German poet. Another debate was held in Madrid, Spain. The 
subject was “ The Future of Culture,” a third was held last year in Venice, 
Italy, the main topic being ‘‘ The relations between Art and the State,” 
this year's meeting will be next month in Nice, France, and devoted to 
an educational problem. In the International Series of Open letters 
the correspondence between Einstein and the famous Viennese psycho- 
logist, Sigmund Freud, on the subject "Why war?” has been widely 
noted. 

To-day I wish to speak about a new volume of Open Letters, which 
has just been issued by the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation under the 
title ‘‘East and West.”^ While previous letters were all written by 

1 “ Easi and West " by Prof. Gilbert Murray and Dr. Eabindranafch Tagore, 2«-6<i. 
(The Book CcppaBy, Ltd., College Square, Calcutta). 
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thinkers belonging to western culture this last exchange of correspondence 
marks a new departure. It is a comparison of spiritual values of the 
Eastern and Western world and a common quest to find a bridge of under- 
standing between both. Professor Gilbert Murray of Oxford, Chairman 
of the International Committee of Intellectual Co-operation, is speaking on 
behalf of the Western world, Eabindranath Tagore, the famous Indian 
poet and head of the International School in Santiniketan, is speaking for 
the East. It would have been difficult to find better and more representa- 
tive men for such a timely enterprise. 

Professor Murray’s letter is an appeal to the poet Tagore whose life 
and work is inspired by a spirit of harmony. It is also an appeal to Tagore 
the thinker, for in this troubled world, when nation stands armed against 
nation, the writer cannot but look to the thinkers of the world to stand 
together reminding all who care to listen of the reality of human brother- 
hood and the impassibility of basing a durable civilised society on any 
foundation save peace and the will to act justly. 

In his plea for a better understanding between East and West, the 
European thinker points out that all generalizations about whole nations or 
groups of nations are superficial and inaccuinte. Every Englishman is 
different from every other Englishman, every Indian is different from every 
other Indian. To the puzzling question : “Do you like Indians?” he can 
only answer, as he would about his own countrymen, that he likes some 
and does not like others. 

Yet the differences in thought and ways of life cannot be denied We 
are prejudiced and arc therefore very clever at drawing false conclusions. 
It is said, in point of law, it is impossible to draw an indictment against a 
nation: as a matter of literature, it is only too easy. One could write a 
” Mother India ” about every nation — an appalling indictment, and false 
as a whole, while every statement in it might be true. Therefore, the first 
step in international understanding must be the recognition that our own 
national habits are not the unfailing standard by which those of other 
peoples must be judged. The beginning of ail improvement must be u 
certain reasonable humility. It is valuable to remember that, while 
criminals tend to cheat and fight one another, and stupid people to mis- 
understand one another, there is a certain germ of mutual sympathy be- 
tween people of good will or good intelligence. 

Yet there is no need for sentimentality, no need for pretence. If the 
Western man admires certain things that are Indian or shares some of ih(‘ 
views cherished in the East he need not turn round and denounce Western 
civilisation. Men of imagination appreciate what is different from them- 
selves : that is the great power which imagination gives. Thus Professor 
Murray does not share Tagore’s hatred of machines, l^either does he share 
the widespread Eastern view of the downfall of Western civilisation. On 
the contrary : he affirms the healthiness and high moral quality of our 
poor distressed civilisation. While, as a result of the war, it is now full 
of oppressions and crueltiei, stupidities and public delusions which were 
thought to be obsolete and for ever discarded u century ago, he doubts, if 
ever before, there was such a widespread consciousness of the folly and 
wickedness in which most nations and governments are involved, or such 
determined effort, in spite of failure after failure, to get rid at last of war and 
the fear of war and all the baseness and savagery which that fear creates. 

Professor Murray ends his letter by greeting Tagore as one who belongs 
already to the Great League of Mind or Thought ^wbere ftrtisti end ihink^s, 
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the people whose works or whose words move the masses of the peoples, 
can know and understand one another, and where the thinkers and men 
of learning of the East can associate with the intellectuals of the West in 
an attempt to heal the discords of the political and material world. 

Rabindranath Tagore’s answer is marked by that spirit of humility 
which Professor Murray considers to be essential for international under- 
standing. He confesses at the outset that he does not see any solution 
of the evils of disharmonious relationship between nations. Yet he believes, 
like Professor Murray, that at no other period of history, has mankind as 
a whole been more alive to the need of human co-operation, more conscious 
of the inevitable and unescapable links which hold together the fabric of 
human civilisation. And he cannot afford to lose his faith in the inner 
spirit of Man nor in the sureness of human progress which, following the 
upward path of struggle and travail, is constantly achieving, through ever- 
returning darkness and doubt, its ever- widening range of fulfilment. He 
also reminds his European correspondent of his often-expressed funda- 
mental attitude toward Western civilisation. Some years ago he wrote: 
“ personally I do not believe that Europe is occupied only with material 
things. She may have lost her faith in religion, but not in humanity. 
Man, in his essential nature, is spiritual and can never remain solely 
material. If, however, we in the East merely realize Europe in this 
external aspect, we shall be seriously at fault. For in Europe the ideals 
of human activity are truly of the soul ” 

Turning to the problem of achieving a better mutual understanding 
between East and West, Tagore draws attention to a significant fact. The 
more mutual intercourse has become easy between nations, the more the 
doors are opening and the walls breaking down outwardly, the greater is 
the force which the consciousness of individual distinction is gaining within. 
The removal of outward obstacles between nations is not seen to have tbe 
effect of doing away with the differences between diverse sections of man- 
kind. It should have been the function of religion to provide us with this 
universal ideal. But men have all too often used their religion to build 
up permanent walls to ensure their own separateness. Thus a great deal 
of the unmerited contempt and cruelty which the non-western peoples have 
suffered in their political, commercial and other relations at the hands of 
the West, is due to a type of narrow and dogmatic Western religion. 

Yet, even if the East has seen Europe cruelly unscrupulous in its 
politics and commerce, widely spreading slavery over the face of the earth 
in various names and forms, it must still be recognised that in this very 
same Europe protest is alive against its own iniquities. Martyrs are never 
absent whose lives of sacrifice are the price paid for the wrongs done by 
their own kindred. Unfortunately, however, the one outstanding visible 
relationship of Europe with Asia today is that of exploitation; in other 
words its origins arc commercial and material. For Tagore it is physical 
strength that is most apparent in Europe’s enormous dominions and 
commerce. It is sickening for the Eastern spirit, everywhere the East 
comes against barriers in the way of direct human kinship. The harshness 
of these external contacts is galling, and therefore the feeling of unrest 
ever grows more oppressive. According to Tagore there is no people in 
the whole of Asia today which does not look upon Europe with fear and 
suspicion. There was a time when Asia was fascinated by Europe, when 
the East believed that the chief mission of the West was to preach the 
gospel of liberty to the world. But slowly Europe’s warehouses and 
business oflBces, her police outposts and soldier barracks have been multi- 
plied, while her human relationships declined. Through fear the East 
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pays the West a tribute of respect. But it is on account of this fact, and in 
order to retain her self-respect, that the whole of Asia denies today the 
moral superiority of Europe. At the same time, to withstand the dominat- 
ing power of the West over the East, Asia is preparing to imitate it in 
technical eflBciency and military power. 

Tagore is the first to realize that this is only one side, however real and 
painful, of the Western civilisation as it appears to the East. Western 
humanity, when not affected by its unnatural relationship with the East, 
preserves a singular strength of moral conduct in the domain of its social 
life, which has its great inspiration for the East. Social evils in the West 
are not stagnant. There the spiritual force in man is ever trying to come 
to grips. Where nationalism is growing, the international mind is also 
growing. Tagore recognises how reluctantly the East is willing to give 
credit for humanity to the western civilisation. Yet beside ail that which 
is harsh and ugly there is in the West a large field where the mind is free. 
This freedom of the mind following the constant growth of a vigorous life 
bears in it the promise of righting the wrong and purifying the evils within. 

Professor Murray’s appeal is a confirmation for Tagore of the deep 
faith in the ultimate truths of humanity which both try to .serve. Tagore 
feels not pessimistic about the future. For him the great fact remains 
that man has never stopped in his desire for self-expression, in his brave 
quest for knowledge and there is to-day all over the world in spite of selfish- 
ness and unreason a greater sense of truth. It is this stirring of the human 
conscience to which we must look for a reassertion of man in religion, in 
political and economical affairs, in the spheres of education and social 
intercourse. It is apparent that innumerable individvials in every land 
are rising vitalized by this faith — men and women who have suffered and 
sought the meaning of life and who are ready to stake their all for raising 
a new structure of human civilisation on the foundation of international 
understanding and fellowship. When Tagore reads some of the outstanding 
modern books published after the War ho realizes how the brighter spirits 
of young Europe are now alive to the challenge of our times. In India too 
there is a great awakening which is creating a new generation of clear- 
minded servers of the people. To these individuals of every land and race, 
Tagore, nearing the end of the road of bis own life, is offering his 
allegiance. 



^Tt^scellanp 

[Winter BeNef in Germany (BmoY■KVM^u Unemployment Insurance 

in England (benoykumar sarkar)] 

WINTER RELIEF ’’ IN GERMANY 

The Hitler regime organised a Winterhilfswer'k (“ winter- relief *') for 
the unemployed and poorer classes during the year 1933-34. This was a 
supplementary service rendered to the community, i. e., in addition to the 
three existing unemployment relief measures. The normal activities of the 
insurance, emergency and welfare relief were going on while this special 
“ winter relief was being administered.^ 

The number of persons relieved by the winter fund was as high as 
16,617,681 and constituted 25‘B per cent, of the total population. Some 
of the provinces enjoying the numerically greatest amount of relief are indi- 


cated below; — 



- 

Territory. 

Number supported. 

Percentage of Popula- 
tion in Territory, 

1. 

Saxony 

1.5C2,000 

301 

2. 

Berlin 

1.2(X),000 

28-3 

3. 

Southern Westfalia 

935,000 

35*8 

4. 

Duesseldorf 

819,000 

37*6 

5. 

Northern Westfalia 

791,000 

29*8 


To organize the winter relief for nearly a fourth of the total inhabi- 
tants of Germany 1,495,000 volunteers offered their services. The number 
of paid officials required was 4,116. The country was divided into 34 
districts and 1,000 sub-districts. 

The forms and values of the relief aie described below in five 
groups : 

1. Foodstuffs ... iXiva 

2. ClothiDg ... 78,175,843 

3. Fuel ••• 84,407,544 „ 

4. Credits, cash 

payments, etc. ••• 37,978,615 ,, 

5. Other goods ... 19,912,575 ,, 

Total 346,586,226 
One RM.=^Ee. 1-1-0 approximately. 

In order to carry on the work of collection as well as distribution the 
expenses (wages, postage, printing, collection boxes, administration, etc.) 

1 BeiehsfuehTung des Winterhilfswerkes des Deutschen Volkes, 1933-34 (Berlin), 
Rechenschaf tshericht . 
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came up to 3,414,129 EM. and made up less than 1 per cent, of the total 
receipts which were valued at 358,136,949 BM. 

Some of the goods distributed are indicated below : 


1. 

Potatoes 

15,043,634 

cwt. 

2. 

Bread 

308,349 

»» 

3. 

Sugar 

65.26(> 


4. 

Egsra 

2, '51,073 


6 . 

Milk 

5,909,100 

litres 

6. 

Clothing materia} 

1,989,830 

yds. 

7. 

Suits 

251.204 


8. 

Gvercoals 

411, (>52 


9. 

Shoes (pair) 

1.657,730 


10. 

Coal 

52.903,070 



One litre -one seer ap^^roxirnately. 


The donations were re< 
were collected as follows 

Collectors. 

1. Central Organization 

(Iteichsfuehrung) 

2, Tbirty-four District 

Organizations. 

(Gaufuehrungenj 


„‘ived in two forms. 

In kind. 
9.205,427 RM. 

117,772,002 

126.978,(^9 M 

(ignoring 


L cash and h\ kind, and 

In rajjh. 

05,472,391) RM. 

118 , 799,910 „ 

184.272,307 
D pennieg). 


The cash collected w-as 184,272,307 BM. But with this cash it was 
possible for the Beichshiehrung to obtain goods and railway as well as 
other services worth 219,608 137 RM, The goods distributed could thus 
total 346,586,226 RM. in value, as noted above. 


The cash was collected in the following manner: 


L Central Organization , 


1, Gifts in the form of voluntary 
deductions from salaries by 

officials, from bank accounts, etc, 33,659,512 RM. 


2. Government grant 

3. Return of the freight on coal 

by Railways 

4. Lottery 


U.ODO.OOO „ 


8,914.085 
7.898.792 .. 


Total 65,472.390 RM. 
(ignoring the pennies)* 
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II. District Organizations, 


1. 

Gifts in the form of deductions 
from wages and salaries, etc. 

61,187,282 EM, 

2. 

Monthly one-pot meals 
(Eintopfgericht) 

26,129,003 „ 

3. 

Subscriptions 

14,409,128 „ 

4. 

Box-collections 

6,314,706 

5. 

Functions in the districts 

4,762,209 „ 

6. 

Christmas roses 

2,131,061 „ 

7. 

Winter penny 

1,603,871 „ 

8. 

Lace rosettes 

1,342,170 „ 

9. 

Glass plaques 

1,362,923 „ 

10.' 

New Year plaques 

1,069,896 ,,, 

11. 

Hitler Youth gifts 

491,694 „ 

12. 

Horse Day 

64,072 „ 

13. 

Bertram lecture 

41,906 „ 



118,799.916 EM 
(ignoring the pennies) 


The Eintopfgericht which was responsible for 14,409,128 RM. was a 
monthly institution. Families were expected to observe the first Sunday 
of every month as a day on which they were to prepare their food in such 
a manner that not more than one pot or dish could be served. The ex- 
penses of the meal naturally came to be lower than on other days. But 
they were expected to contribute the saving effected thereby to the 
Winterhilfswerk. 

For 1934-35 also the winter relief service has been continued along 
the lines of the first year’s work. 

In regard to the beneficiaries of the winter relief be it observed 
that there was no distinction made between Germans and foreigners. 
Among the 16,617,681 persons who enjoyed the relief throughout Germany 
there were 57,184 men and women belonging to foreign countries. 
The number of Jews, both German and foreign, who were supported, 
was 38,053. 

In the figures for Berlin alone we notice 8,791 German Jews, and 
5, 272 foreigners, of whom 2,250 were Jews. Among foreigners it is interest- 
ing to single out 1 Siamese, 3 Japanese, 7 Chinese, 37 Frenchmen, 40 
Belgians, 42 Turks, 52 Englishmen, 137 Italians, 394 Austrians, 535 
Czechoslovaks, 655 Russians, 2,306 Poles, etc. The winter relief was 
thus conducted in a spirit of genuine, philanthropy. 

Benoykumar Saskar. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN ENGLAND. 

The weekly rates of benefit as at 1930 in Great Britain may be seen 


in the following schedule : — 



Sex. 

Age 16 years. 

Age 20 years. 

Adnit. 

Male 

6s, 

14.?. 

17.?. 

Female 

5s, 

12s, 

16.?. 


Certain other rates were fixed fdr three years by the Act of 1930, 
namely, the following,: — 

1. Adnlt depADdants’ benefit ... ... ... O.?. per week 

2. Children’s allowances ... ... ... 2^?. ,, 

These rates represented increments upon those in previous years. 

There were thus increments not only in the numbers of the insured 
but also in the rates of benefit. 

State unemployment benefit is, administered by trade unions and 
other associations of employees. But industrial .assurance companies are 
not entitled to this privilege. Then' is, however, a condition attached to 
the enjoyment of this privilege by trade unions and other employees' asso- 
ciations. It is to the effect that additional benefits are to be paid by these 
unions and associations out of their own funds at the following rates : — 

1. Adults (21 years and above) 

t. Men ... ... ... ... 3,:?. per week 

n. Women ... ... ... ... 2.*r. 6d. ,, 

2. Young (between 18 and 21) 

i. Men ... ... ... ... ]a*. G(/. per week 

it. Women ... ... ... ... 3</. ,, 

3. Others (between 16 and 18) 

f. Boys ... ... ... ... l.<f. 6(f. per week 

a. Girls ... ... ... ... Is.Bd. „ 

Altogether the benefits enjoyed by the insured are increased in amount. 

The extensions accorded by the Act of 1930 involved an additional 
expenditure of some £16,000,000 per year. The actual figures down to 
1929 indicate the State’s contribution to unemployment insurance fund 
as follows; — 

£ 

1927- 28 ... ... ... 12.103,105 

1928- 29 ... ... ... ... 12,077,661 

1929- 80 ... ... ... 12,084,600 

The contributions from the employees and the Government failed to 
keep pace with the requirements. Loans were long a regular feature of 
unemployment insurance. 
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Loans for the Unemployment Insurance Fund grew in the following 


manner : — 




(a) 

£ 

ib) 

£ 

1921 

75,000 

13,793,068 

1926 

10,970.000 

1922 

1927 

23,800.000 

1923 

15.075,121 

1928 

25,680,000 

1924 

6,679.475 

1929 (July 6) 

36.600,000 

1925 

7,075,722 

1929 (Nov. 9) 

36,860,000 

The statutory 

limit of 

borrowing for this fund 

was fixed at 

£40,000,000. 




It is necessary at this stage to call attention to a special feature of 
the British Unemployment Insurance system. An item known as 
“ transitional benefit ” was growing in importance. This benefit was 
enjoyed by such unemployed as had not paid the usual 30 contributions 
during the two years preceding their application for unemployment benefit 
and therefore might be said to fall outsid e the scope of the insurance 
system proper. The Exchequer was exclusively responsible for the total 
cost of this transitional benefit ; which, be it noted en 'passant, was liberally 
extended by the Act of 1930, thereby placing fresh burdens on the public 
finance. 

The Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance was therefore 
appointed to study the following among other questions : — (1) the increasing 
indebtedness of the Unemployment Insurance Fund, and (2) the increasing 
cost to the Exchequer of transitional benefit. The Report of the Commis- 
sion published in 1931 recommended (1) the increment of contribu- 
tions, (2) the reduction of benefits, and (3) the strict application of 
“ means and other tests, first, in regard to transitional benefit, and, 
secondly, in regard to persons such as had been enjoying the benefit without 
presumably adequate grounds, for instance, casual workers, seasonal 
workers, etc. A saving of some £30,000,000 was thereby assured as an 
item of practical finance. 

By the National Economy Act of 1931 the rates of benefit in un- 
employment insurance suffered some reduction from the level that had 
been attained in 1930. Thus, for example, v^e notice the following rates 
at two dates : — 


1930. 

1931-34. 

65. 

5s. 6d. 

95. 

85. 

145. 

12s. 6d. 

175. 

155. 3d. 


The cuts were restored in 1934. The schedule fixed by the most 
recent Act was, therefore, as follows: — 


Age 

MMe 

Female 


5. d. 

5 . d. 

16-17 

6 0 

6 0 

17-18 

9 0 

2 6 

18-21 

14 0 

12 0 

21 and upwards 

17 0 

16 0 

Adult Dependant 

9 0 


Child Dependant 

2 0 
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In addition to the normal period of benefit as prevailing under the old 
regulations the Act of 1934 provided for some additional days of benefit. 
The normal and the additional periods are described below along with the 
conditions under which the benefits are eligible : 

Normal 6 months ... If 30 contributions have been 

paid during previous 2 jears. 

Additional (a) 3 days for every o contributions paid If the contributor has been 
during previous 5 years 7nifnis 1 day for insured for at least previous 
every 5 days received during same period. 5 years. 

(h) For persons under 18 every two contribu- 
tions to be reckoned as one. 


Certain other additional items from the standpoint of benefits for the 
unemployed as well as exfienditure from the state deserve to bo singled 
out from the provisions of the new Act. 

Down to 1934 benefits were obtained by parents on account of juvenile 
dependants between 14 and Hi such as were receiving whole-time education 
in a day school. In that year these dependant benefits were rendered 
eligible for a further ground, namely, that the juveniles between 14 and 16 
were unemployed for reasons beyond their control. 

The Act rendered compulsory the attendance at courses of instruction 
on the part of all unemployed juveniles between lo (sehoobieaving age) 
and 18. Government grants were provided in aid of the Local Education 
Authorities in case special meBsures were to be taken in behalf of such 
unemployed juveniles. 

The statutory rates of unemployment benefit fixed l)y the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1934, were not held to be binding in Part II of the 
same Act, i.e,, with regard to unemployment “ assistance.** The 
Assistance Board was to assess the need *’ in an unhampered manner. 
It was to take into account the resources of the houHehokl on th(‘ one hand 
and personal requirements of the needy on the other. Mcalical relief w*as 
left out of the Board's fundions. The period of as-sistance or allowance 
was to be dependent on llie circumstance's of each casco 

On the question of “ need the Act attempted to be somewhat 
liberal and considerate. TIh‘ combined income of all the members of the 
family was to be taken into c msideration for the purpose of granting the 
unemployment “ allow^ance " as in the granting of poor relief." This 
" means test " was not however to be so interpreted as to imply that 
nobody was to enjoy the allowance until he was reduced to the condition of 
selling his cottage. Certain annuities and interests were specially to bt* 
excluded from consideration while examining the " means " and assesging 
the need of the unemployed. 

In the British system of compulsory insurance the receipts and ex- 
penses from 1920 to 1931 were, as tabled below : — 


Year. 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 (nine months) 

1927- 26 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 
1980-31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 


Receipts in noiiiion i*. 

14.2 
43,0 

46.7 

50.2 

50.2 

46.9 
28,6 

43.2 

42.3 

50.4 

64.9 

83.8 

117,8 


Kx pen 868 in million x*. 

35.4 
58 5 
47,9 

41.2 

51.5 

49.3 

43.8 

42.7 

53.7 

53.4 
101,8 
122,8 

117,8 
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During the period in question there was a surplus of £9 millions in 
1923-24 and £ 500,000 in 1927-28. Otherwise the system was based on defi- 
cits which rose up to £36,400,000 in 1930-31, and £39,600,000 in 1931-32. It 
was in 1932-33 that the balance was established. 

The three branches of unemployment insurance or relief in Great 
Britain can be seen in the following tabular summary : 


Items. 


T. Unemployment 
Insurance. 


II. Unemployment 
Assistance. 


III. Poor Belief. 


Scope 

.. Workmen in in- 
surable business 
(commerce, ship- 
ping, industry, 
and mining). 

... (0 Those who are insured... 
against unemployment 
but have not fulfilled 
the pre-conditions (30 
contributions in previ- 
ous 2 years). 

(n) Those who are not in- 
sured against unemploy- 
ment but against sick- 
ness, e.g.i agricultural 
labourers and domestic 
servants. 

O') Those who are 
incapable of work 
{disabl(?d). {ii) Such 
able-bodied persons 
as do not fall under 

1 and TI. 

Contribii- 

tiona. 

.. Fixed rates 

... None 

None 

Benefits 

*• M j j 

... Allowance according to... 
“ need ” depending on 
“ means.’' 

According to “need” 
depending on 

“means.” 

Period of 
Benefit. 

... Fixed 

Not fixed 

Not fixed 


5. Contributors ... Insured, employ- . . a. Government Treasury .. 

er, state, one- 

third each. 6, Contributions from .. Local Authorities 

the Local Authorities. (towns and coun- 

ties). 

6. Management... a. Labour Minis- ... Unemployment Assistance... Ministry of Health. 

Organs, try. Board, 

h. Employment 
Exchanges, 
c. Unemployment 
Insurance 
Statutory 
Cornrnittee. 

7. Responsible ... Labour Minister ... Labour Minister ... Minister of Health. 

to Parlia- 
ment. 

In January, 1935, the extension of unemployment insurance to agricul- 
tural workers, including forestry and horticultural employees, was proposed 
in the Beport on Unemployment Insurance of the statutory committee, 
which was presided over by Sir William Beveridge. 

The report recommended a weekly rate of benefit of 12s. 6d. for a man ; 
6s. 6(?. for a wife, and from 2s, to 3s. for each child, with a total maximum 
of 30s. a week. Employer, employee and the ‘ Exchequer were each to 
contribute 4d. to the fund and it was estimated that 703,000 males and 
47,000 females would benefit. 

The Committee pointed out that agricultural wages and conditions 
were so different from industrial that the rates of contribution and benefit 
for the general scheme of unemployment insurance were inappropriate. 

No agreement was yet reached with the trade unions concerned regard- 
ing the amounts of benefit under the scheme. 


Benoykdmar Sarkab. 
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Saptapadarth! ; with Mitabhasini, Padartha-candrika and Balabhadra- 
sandarbha. Calcutta Sanskrit Series, No. VIII. Edited by Narendra 
Chandra Vedantatirtba, m.a., Assistant Secretary, Calcutta Sanskrit 
Series, and Amarendra Mohan Tarkatirtha, ]9i^4. 

The book under notice is a well-known treatise on the Vai^esika system 
of Indian Philosophy, written about 950 A.D. by Sivadiiya, whose work, 
as the learned editor Pandit Narendra Chandra rightly says, marks a new 
epoch in the history of Indian philosophical literature. It is the earliest 
work that we have for the authority of the joint school of Nyaya and 
Vai^esika; it has, for the first time, hit upon the conception of negation and 
added abhava or non-entity as the seventh item in the list of categories, 
originally enumerated by Kanada to be six in number ” (Intro., p. x). 

The text with the commentary Mitabhasini has been successfully 
edited here by the learned Pandit Amarendra Mohan Tarkatirtha, who 
has added valuable notes and an Introduction in Sanskrit to facilitate its 
study. Pandit Narendra Chandra has critically edited the commentaries 
Padarthacandrika and Balabhadrasandarbha from original manuscripts with 
extracts from Jinavardhana’s commentary. He has given miscellaneous 
notes and indices and made copious references to original texts with exhaus- 
tive foot-notes and, last but not the least, a brilliant Introduction in 
English which every student of Hindu Philosophy will do well to 
read. Pandit Narendra Chandra’s Introduction to the Saptapadarthi 
is, indeed, a scholarly work, packed with important and interesting 
details about the history and doctrine of the Vai^esika system. The 
commentary Balabhadrasandarbha has been published here for the 
first time and the editor is to be congratulated on his success. 

The text, the Mitabhasini and the Padarthacandrika, though pre- 

viously published, were not critically edited a.s they have been done 
in the present edition by the able editors who had left nothing to be 
desired. 

Much credit is due to Dr. Amareswar Thakur, the learned Honorary 
Secretary of the Calcutta Sanskrit Series for bringing out such an excellent 
edition, edited by these able Sanskritists. 

As the book forms a text book for the M.A. students of the Calcutta 

University and as it is used in the indigenous toh of India, we 

welcome its timely publication, for it will prove immensely useful to them 
in thoroughly grasping the very abstruse subjects. 

DaFi$a»lka TarkaYidyu (Nyayadar^aner Itihas), by Narendra Chandra 
Vedantatirtba, m.a., Katyayani Press, 89-1, Shibnarayan Das Lane, 
Calcutta, 1981. 

Pandit Narendra Chandra Vedantatirtba, m.a., is well known to us 
as the author of “ Aksapada Gotama, ” which was noticed by us some time 
before, in the pages of the Calcutta Review. The book under review 
is a fascinating work and Pandit Vedantatirtba has supplied the learned 
public of Bengal with an interesting subject which deals with the most 
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difficult problem of the chronology of the different authors of the Nyaya 
system of Indian Philosophy. This book, which is not a very small one, 
raises quite a host of debatable questions and we have ample praise 
for the author, when we find that he has not indulged in mere speculations 
but worked hard on the old records and used them to a good purpose and 
very cautiously put together with skill what he has found therein. 
The arguments with which the author has attempted to prove his position 
are quite good ; they have been mostly supported by texts from reliable 
sources. The work will be of help to the students and prove a good 
guide for those who desire to from a dependable conclusion about the 
time and personality of the renowned authors of the Indian Logical system. 
The book is replete with valuable details about Gotaina, Vatsyayana, Uddyo- 
takara, Vacaspati Misra, Udayana, Vardhamana, Jayanta and Visvanatha. 
The work gives also a critical account of the Nijdyasutra and the Atomic 
Theory. An excellent introduction in English and a Parisista have 
considerably enhanced the value of the book. 

In conclusion we cannot but mention a fact here. Almost every 
year, research works on Vedanta and allied subjects come out of the press 
in prolific numbers but there is a lamentable paucity of such works on 
the Nyaya system. In fact very few scholars handle this subject and 
there are no good books on it. We, therefore, heartily welcome this work. 

Kokileswar Sastri 


An Introduction to the Geometry of the Fourfold, by Dr. S. M. 

Ganguly, d.so., Lecturer, Calcutta University, pp, xxi, 427, 1934. 

This is a w'ork on Geometry in a space of four dimensions, based 
on the lecture- work the author has to do in the Post-Graduate Classes 
in the department of Pure Mathematics in the University of Calcutta. 
It is no doubt a highly abstruse subject and the notion of a higher dimen- 
sional space is very difiBcult even for an ordinary student of mathematics 
easily to comprehend not to speak of non-mathematicians, but the fasci- 
nating manner of exposition by which the author has gradually introduced 
the notion, seems almost to tempt even a layman to know something of 
this mysterious world. As stated in the preface, in view of the wide 
scope of the subject, admitting various developments in diverse directions, 
the author has selected some representative topics, which are expected to give 
a general outline of the growth of knowledge of higher geometry, so as to 
enthuse the reader with a keen desire for peeping into the mysteries of a four- 
dimensional world. The book seems to be admirably adapted to its purpose 
and the materials collected seem to be sufficient for developing a complete 
and systematic treatise on the subject, which has in modern times very 
wide and useful applications in the science of statistics and the Physical 
sciences. 

This small volume, very useful for a beginner, seems to be the first 
of its kind in the English language, and the author is to be commended 
for collecting and summarising the subject-matters so succinctly and so 
clearly. He has studied much of his subjects and the work is embellished 
with several of his own interesting sketches. 

We hope we have said enough to induce such of our readers who are 
interested in the subject to look into the book and form their own opinion 
of its merits. It is certainly the work of a teacher of sl;ill i^nd ^xperienc^ 

14 
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and undoubtedly does full credit to its author. It once more clearly show, 
that our teachers in the University are capable of producing works that 
can well compare with works of foreign publications. 


P. N. M. 

An Examination of the Contents of the C. and M. Station Muslim 
Memorandum, by the Secretary, Mysore Citizens’ League. 

The pamphlet is a critical estimate of the C. and M. Station Muslim 
Memorandum. The memorandum itself, it appears, was originally meant 
to state the case for or against the proposed retrocession of the C. and M. 
station. The authors of the Memorandum were carried by their zeal beyond 
the limits of their original enquiry and utilised the occasion for offering 
an indictment of the Mysore Government in so far as the position of the 
Musalmans in the State was concerned. The author of the pamphlet in 
question tries to show that the allegations against the Mysore State as 
embodied in the pamphlet are groundless and false. 

The pamphlet extends over sixty-two pages and refers amongst other 
things to the education of the Musalmans and their representation in the 
services and legislature of the State. The population of the Mysore Stale 
consists of about 65 lakhs out of whom about 4 lakhs are Musalmans. The 
Muhammadan population has increased, in thousands, from ‘ 200 ’ to *399’ 
from 1881 to 1931. It has not been shown that there has been a corres- 
ponding increase in the material resources of the community. A bare 
increase in population without a corresponding increase in the comforts of 
life cannot be considered a sign of prosperity. Poor people always multiply 
more rapidly than those who are intellectually advanced and appreciate 
the usefulness of an eflScient standard of living. 

It has been further contended and shown by reference to facts and 
figures that the Musalmans have made tangible progress in education both 
secondary and university, during the last few years. Provision is also made 
for the representation of Muhammadan interests in the services particularly 
for the benefit of Muhammadan education. In the legislature where the 
system of election is indirect with an official majority provision is made for 
the nomination of 2 Mvisalmans out of a total number of 50 in the 
Legislative Council if no Musalman is returned through the recognised elec- 
toral associations. 

After a perusal of the pamphlet, one gropes in vain for a comparative 
statement of the educational and economic condition of the other commu- 
nities in the State to visualise in a clearer relief the actual and comparative 
position of the Musalmans. 


A. F. M. Abdul Kadik. 


The following pabiicationa were alao received : — 

1. Bengal Public EeaUb Report, 1932, by Dr. R. B. Khambata, d.p.h,, Superiuteu 
dent;, Government Printing, Bengal Government Press, Alipore, Bengal. Re. 1. 

2. Hollywood Seduce a Satanas, by Wildchap Nelson. Buenos Aires, Libreria Y Case 
Bditoria de .Jesus Menendez* Bernardo de Trigoyen 1S6, 1935. 

8. BaviVanna(A Monograph), by K. P. Padmanabha Tainpy, b.a., New T^odge, 
Chettiknlanagara, Trivandrom. As. 8. 1984. 
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4. A Text-book of Civics and Administration, by A. Bhagavan Dass, m.a., Bhaiati 
Publishing House, Bangalore City, 1034. Be. 1. 

5. Satyagraha Gita (Sanskrit), by Kshama Eao. Paris, Librairie D’Anoerique et 
D’Orifiut Adrien Maisonneuve, 5, rue de Tournon. 1932. 

6. Kathai>anchakam (Sanskrit), by Kshama Row. Sahakari Granthakar, Nowakal 
Wadi, Girgaon, Bombay 4. 1933- Re. 1. 

7. A Story Garden (The Golden Treasury of Indian Tales), by Arthur Duncan, u.A., 
Bliarati Publishing House, Bangalore City. 1934. As. 4. 

8. Under the Rainbow, by Arthur Duncan, m.a., Bharati Publishing House, Bangalore 
City. 1934. As. 4. 

9. Himalayan Tales, by Arthur Duncan, M.A., Bharati Publishing House, Bangalore 
City 1934. As. 6. 

10. Woodland Tales, by Arthur Duncan, M.A , Bharati Publishing House, Bangalore 
City. 1934. As. 4. 

11. In Fairy Land, by Arthur Duncan, m.a., Bharati Publishing House, Bangalore 
City. 1934, As. 4. 

12. An Introduction to the Mantra Sastra, by S. E. Gopalacharlu, F. T. S. Theosophi- 
jal Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 1934. 



Ilbsfract. 

ISLAM AND MUSIC 

The belief that music is taboo in Islam is universal, and very strong 
among Muslims. People generally know that Islam has banned music and 
musical instruments, and the feeling against music is so very deep-seated 
among Muslims that much blood in our unfortunate land has been shed 
over the whole problem of ‘music before mosques.’ It is therefore a bit 
startling to learn from a scholar of the learning and repute of Mr. Hameed 
Hasan whose aptitude for research is unmistakable and known to all, that 
Islam has not banned and cannot possibly ban music and musical instru- 
ments. In an article on “Islam and Music’’ in the latest i.ssue of the 
Muslim Revival (Lahore, Quarterly), Mr. Hasan discusses the whole 
question at some length, and as the subject is one of great importance from 
our national point of view, we make no apology in reproducing a substantial 
portion of the article below. 

In spite of the alleged legal condemnation of music and musical instru- 
ments, especially the latter, in Islam, the sxuritual value of music was 
clearly recognised by the MusLms. The Sufis looked upon it as a means of 
attaining spiritual ecstasy, wime the Derwishes and the Marabout frater- 
nities regulated their ritual by it. A1 Gbazzali quotes : “ Ecsfa means the 
state that comes from listening to music.’’ In his treatise on Music and 
Ecstasy he gives somereasons for the view that “singing is more potent in 
producing ecstasy than the Quran itself.’’ 

I have most carefully studied the Holy Quran, but I bave‘ failed to 
find throughout its luminous pages any direct or indirect passage or verse 
declaring music as Haram (legally banned). No reliable Hadis proves that 
it is ‘solely’ Haram. 

The Arabs in the Days of Ignorance sang and played their musical 
instruments before their idols. Music played an important part in 
the worship of their idols. The Holy Prophet banned such music 
as was used in worshipping idols as he did everything else associated 
with that pernicious practice. But this ban of idol worship music or in 
other words church music or temple-music, does not ban music in it.s 
entirety. 

The Arab music was at its zenith during the Abbaside rule. There 
were thousands of Muslims who were well-versed in music and at the same 
time great scholars in Mu.slim theology. No Faiwa was then issued again.st 
their enjoying and cultivating music, Allama Abul-Furha Isfahan!, in 
his remarkable book, Aqhani, has given biographical sketches of 
hundreds of Muslim men and women w'ho were masters of music. 
Imam Abu Yusuf who was the Kazi-ul-Kazizat, the Lord Chancellor of 
Baghdad, during the reign of the Caliph Haroon-ur-Rashid, was very fond of 
music. 

Ibn-e-Jarih and Attar bin Abi Bibab, who are famous traditionists, 
have permitted the Muslims to sing and to listen to songs. They never 
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prohibited any Muslim from reciting the Holy Quran melodiously. They 
always deemed it valid. Music was then the order of the day at Madina 
and the high and low practised and enjoyed it. 

On one occasion when the Caliph Haroon-ur-Eashid visited Madina, 
he asked Ibrahim Bin Sa’aduz Zuhri whether there was a single Muslim at 
Madina who took exception to music. Ibrahim answered : Who can ban 

it? If there be one, may God dishonour and humiliate him/’ Haroon 
said, *T learn that Imam Malik has pronounced it as* Haram/' Ibrahim 
answered: ‘Except God none eLe can pronounce Haram and Halal, 
Whatever the Holy Prophet enjoined was done in accordance with Wahi 
(divine revelation) and did not indicate his mere personal inclination. Who 
authorised Imam Malik to make such a pronouncement ? My father has 
seen Imam Malik listening to singing at the wedding of Ibn-e-Hanzalah. 
If I had known that he had banned music, I would have taken him to 
task.” 

Imam Ghazzali, who was born in Ghazzal, in 450 A.H., has written 
several standard works on Muslim theology and philosophy. He w^as one 
of the greatest advocates of learning and intellectual advancement. 
Intellectual giant as he w’as. no subject engrossed his attention more than 
religion and theolcgy in which he highly specialised himself. 

Imam Ghazzali has treated the subject of music at great length 
in the tw^elve chapters of his Ahyaul Vlum which are studded with 
precious gems of practical wisdom and prudence. He cites all authorities 
who had condemned music as an art and discusses their views at great 
length. 

Abu Talib Mecci says: ‘ Among the companionE; of the Holy Prophet 
Abdullah bin Jafier, Ibn-e-Zubair, and Mughir bin Shyba have declared 
authoritatively that the people of Mecca on certain days of the year 
(meaning certain festive occasions) have continued to 1 sten to music 
accompanied with w^ords. These days are called Aiyam-e-Tashrique^ 
viz.^ tenth, eleventh and twelfth day of Zilhaj.” The people of Madina also 
have likewise indulged in that pastime in those days. Abu Talib Mecci 
narrates as an eye-witness that Qazi Abu Mariw^an possessed sweet-voiced 
female slaves who used to attain the sublime flights of the Sufi minds that 
congregated at the Kazi’s mansion. Hazrath Junaid, a great Muslim divine 
drank deep at the fountain of music and Ibn-e-Mujabed would not accept 
any invitation to a dinner if there was no music to be provided either 
before or after dinner. Abul Khair Asqala, who is one of the divines of 
repute, always encouraged the presence of music to promote the flights of 
the soul towards the higher regions. 

Music was not then neglected in Arabia. During the festive occasions 
it played an important part. In several early battles of Islam it was freely 
used to rouse the drooping spirits just as in earlier days it was used for the 
stirrino- of the martial spirit. The Gita tells us that conches were constantly 
used in war to hearten and cheer up the Hindu soldiers. Music was freely 
used during the lifetime of the Holy Prophet to stir up the Muslim armies 
to most daring acts of valour. Arabic poetry bears testimony to the 
martial effect of music during war. Imam Ghazzali next quotes a few 
sayiogs of the Holy Prophet which have affixed the seal of approval upon 
the virtues of a pleasing voice. What is forbidden is to recite the Quran 
in a chanting manner. 

What music meant to the Arabs is illuminatingly revealed in the 
Thousand and One Nights, The best insight, however, into the Arab’s 
intense appreciation of the art is to be gained from such works as Ibn-e* 
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Abd Babbih’s Unique Necklace, Al-Ispahani’s Great Book of Songs 
and Al-Nwairi’s The Extreme Need which, unfortunately, are still not 
available in English. Ibn Khaldun says no art really begins until there are 
artists. We see a professional class of musicians in pre-Islamic days, and 
with the rise of the Caliphate, in spite of the alleged ban, this class was 
hold in the highest esteem. “ Indeed the cultivation of music by the 
Arabs in all its branches reduces to insignificance the recognition of the art 
in the history of any other country ” {Legacy of Islam, p. 357). Music, 
developed and refined on scientific lines by the Muslims, is one of the pre- 
cious legacies of the Muslims to the cultured and refined world. The 
Muslims not only developed what is called Chamber Music but laid tme 
foundations for very large orchestras which are now in vogue. 

The legacy of Islam to Western Europe in musical instruments and 
instrumental music was of the greatest importance to Europe. That the 
Arabs were responsible for the names and even the actual types of a number 
of musical instruments in Western Europe is generally acknowledged. The 
origin of the words, lule, rebec, guitar and naker from the Arabic words al- 
ud-rabab, qitara, and naq-quara, is well established. The Muslims were both 
inventors and improvers of musical instruments. An enormous amount of 
Arabic literature has been written in Arabic about music histories, collec- 
tions of songs, books on musical instruments, the legal aspect of music, 
aesthetics and the lives of musicians. The greatest Muslim writers on the 
subject of music were Al-Masudi and Al-Ispahani In the former’s 
“ Meadows of Gold,” we get interesting data on the early practice of 
Arabian music, while in his other books the author deals with the music of 
foreign lands. More valuable still is the monumental work of Al-Ispabani 
the Great book of Songs in 21 volumes which Ibn-Khaidun calls the 
Diwan of the Arabs. This author also wrote four other books on music. 
The Index of Muhammad Ibn Ishaque A1 Warraq is a valuable mine of 
information regarding writers on the theory and practice of music as well as 
the general literature on the subject. The Unique Necklace of Ibn- 
Abd-Eobbih contains the live^ of the celebrated musicians as well as a spi- 
rited defence of music against the Puritan Muslims. Ibn A1 Faraln wTote 
an important work on the permissibility of music. Ibn Sina (Avicena), 
after Al-Farabi, contributed the most important works on the theory of 
music in Arabic. These are to be found in the Shifa and the Najat. 
Greater merit as a writer on the theory of music was reserved for Ibn Bajja 
or Avempacc. His treatise on Music enjoyed the same reputation in the 
West as that of Al-Farabi in the East. Ibn Eushed or Averroes wrote the 
famous commentary on Aristotle’s De Anitna, dealing particularly with 
the theory of sound. 
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Patna University 

Sir Ganesh Dutta Siagh, Minister for Local Self-Government, Bihar 
and Orissa, has made a further contribution of Rs. 20,000 to the Patna 
University for educational purposes. This brings his total contributions 
including the endowment of Rs. 3,00,000 he has created for the Patna 
University to Rs. 4,00,000. The University have not yet decided how they 
will utilise this munificent bequest. 

The University have recently conferred the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy on Mr. H. Lambert, Principal of the Patna College, who is 
letiring shortly, in recognition of his eminent and distinguished services in 
the cause of education of the province. 

At its meeting, held on March 30 last, the Senate adopted a resolution, 
recommending to the Government to institute two new degrees, namely 
Bachelor of Oriental Learning and Master of Oriental Learning. The 
Senate also directed the Syndicate to form a committee consisting of the 
Vice-Chancellor as President and other members appointed by the Govern- 
ment, the University Syndicate and the Board of Secondary Education in 
equal proportion to consider in all aspects the question of introducing Verna- 
cular as the medium of instruction and examination up to Matriculation stan- 
dard and make detailed recommendations on the subject. 

Proposed University at Indore 

A deputation of the proposed Hindi University, Indore, recently waited 
on His Highness the Maharaja of Holkar. The deputation was composed of 
Mr, C. A. Dobson. Mr. J. D. L. Arathoon, Rai Bahadur Dr. S. H. Pandit, 
Seth Lalchand B. Sethi and Mr. J. P. Singhax. Mr. Dobson led the deputa- 
tion. His Highness who gave the deputation a sympathetic hearing 
expressed keen interest in the proposed University which, it was urged by 
the deputation would provide a comparatively inexpensive means of mass 
education. His Highness assured the deputation that he would give his best 
consideration to the scheme on receiving a report from his Government. 


Annamalai University 

The question of instituting a Diploma or Degree Course in Journalism 
recently came up before the Senate of the University. The motion was 
accepted, and referred to the Academic Council for consideration. Mr. E. S. 
Sunda of Madura, the sponsor of this resolution in the Senate anticipated 
two possible contentions ; that it was not a subject for study in a Univer- 
sity ^d that no syllabus could be drafted. He said that so far as the latter 
was concerned the matter has been decided by an expert committee in the 
Calcutta University and a scheme has been drafted. Regarding the former, 
he said that the subject has been taught in several Universities in both 
pastern and Western couiitries, 
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Lucknow University 

A sum of Es. 1,50,000 has been sanctioned by the Executive Council 
of Lucknow University for the construction of a new library building for 
the university and it was proposed to ask the Government for a non- 
recurring grant of a similar amount. The Executive Council had previously 
sanctioned Es. 80,000 for the purpose and had appointed a sub-committee 
to go into the details of the pn^posed scheme. The sub-committee has 
estimated that a sum of Es. 3,00,000 would be needed for the purpose 
and the Executive Council have consequently decided to contribute half 
the amount and ask the local Government to contribute the other half. 
Two plans will be prepared, one for a library alone and ihc other for a 
library and a convocation hail and a decision on the matter will be taken 
later. 

Buddhist Studies Proposal 

An ambitious scheme for research work has been drawm up by the 
International Buddhist University Association of Sarnath, Benares. The 
Association, which is a registered body, has been founded in memory of 
Sri Devamita Dhammapala, and its main object w ill be to advance the 
cause of human progress and to benefit mankind through a sympathetic 
and broadminded exposition of Buddhism, by bringing out in particular 
such of its elements as are best calculated to further the attainment of 
the goal. The Association, among other things, contemplates encouraging 
and promoting researches in various branches of Buddhist studies, specially 
through a body of learned scholars to be styled “ The International 
Buddhist Academy/' It intends to impart education in such subjects 
as Buddhist philosophy, psychology, ethics, fine arts and archaeology and 
also to teach languages such as Pali, Sanskrit, Tibetan, Chinese, Japanese, 
Simhalese, Burmese and Siamese. Many noted scholars and litterateurs 
of India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam and of Europe have signified their willing- 
ness to become fellows of the Academy. Professor Sylvain Levi from 
Paris has accepted the fellowship of the Academy. 

Delhi University 

His Excellency the Chancellor of Delhi University has recently 
appointed the Hon'ble Kumar Jagadish Prasad, c.s.i., c.i.B., o.b.e., 
as Pro-Chancellor of the University for a period of three years with effect 
from the 2nd April last, vice the Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Dr. Mian Sir 
Fazl-i-Hossain, k. c.s.i., k.c.i.e., Kt., resigned. 

Andhra Univeirsity 

The Academic Council of Andhra University has decided to start 
a summer school of librarianship as w^ell as a regular school. The summer 
school will be for eight weeks from April to June every year and the session 
of the regular school will last from July to March. Three consecutive 
summer sessions will be considered equivalent to one regular academic 
session. The courses are designed to suit the requirements of both the 
higher and the lower orders of librarianship and will lead either to a uni- 
versity diploma or a certificate of proficiency in librarianship. Dr. M. O. 
Thomas, President of the Indian Library Association, and the Librarian of 
the Andhra University Library, has been appointed director of the school, 
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Presidency College, Calcutta 


The annual social gathering of the Presidency College Chemical Society, 
Calcutta, was held on Monday with Dr. P. Neogi in the Chair. The Annual 
Eeporti showed that 17 original papers in Chemistry were published by 
Dr. P. Neogi, Dr A. C. Sircar and their pupils and others in the journals 
of learned chemical societies, and that 17 ex-students obtained the 
Doctor's degree in Chemistry from Calcutta and foreign universities. 
Dr. Neogi in his presidential address pointed out that in Bombay 40 
“Pass" students were doing research work under Dr. Wheeler in the 
Royal College of Science, and unless similar permission was granted 
by the Calcutta University, Bombay and Bangalore would soon outstrip 
Bengal in the matter of chemical research. He also wanted the intro- 
duction of an “ intermediate '' doctor’s degree for assisted research work 
as in the British Universities. 


New Education System 

It is understood that the Government of India are considering by 
what means the education system may be better adapted to the modern 
needs. The Central Advisory Board is to be revived as the Government's 
contribution to solving the problem, which is now being considered by 
almost all provincial Governments. It is understood that provision for 
the board's resuscitation will be made in the next financial year. The 
Government of India suggest that the facilities for educating children 
should not be restricted bui adjusted to the aptitude of the pupils. Those 
who have little or no aptitude for a literary form of education should be 
given some other kind The Government also consider (hat vocational 
training should be confined to and concentrated in institutions designed 
for that purpose, being excluded from the curricula of ordinary schools 
and colleges. 

It is stated that the “ bait for a superficial and vocational training." 
should be avoided. Boys who complete a shortened secondary course, 
as proposed by the Director of Public Instruction in the United Provinces, 
would benefit considerably by a subsequent vocational training and would 
be likely to be absorbed into industrial occupation with better results. 
The Government recommend the changes proposed by the third Unive^ity 
Conference and by the Directors of Public Instruction in the United Pro- 
vinces and the Punjab. These changes are that up to the high school 
stac^e pupils should be ins+ructed in the vernacular, that there should be 
fewer examinations and that there should be a three-year intermediate 
course in high schools. Provincial Governments have been asked for their 
opinions on the subject. 


The Calcutta Geogi’aphical Society 

The Calcutta Geographical Society, inaugurated in July, 1933, by a 
small band of workers, has been founded with the object of supplying the 
need of a central organisation for the increase and spread of geographical 
culture in Bengal. They have been fortunate in enlisting the support of 

a number of distinguished men as Patrons and Vice-Patrons and has 
an efficient body of workers as its council of management. In the second 
year of its inauguration it has before it a heavy programme of useful 

15 
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work, e.g., organising of geographical lectures and exhibitions, publication 
of a journal, encouragement of geographical research and travel and the 
convening of a geographical conference. For these activities the sym- 
pathy and support of the public is earnestly requested in ithe form of largely 
increased membership. Every member who joins the Society now will 
be a helper in the spread of useful geographical culture in India. The oflBce 
of the Society is situated at the Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Primary Education in Bengal 

Out of 27 districts in Bengal ten will shortly enjoy the benefits of the 
Compulsory Primary Education Act in a partial form. School boards have 
been set up iu the following districts which have been selected with the 
concurrence of the District Board concerned : — Dace t, JMyrnensingh, 
Chittagong, Noakhali, Bogra, Pabna, Diiiajpur, Birbhum, Nadia and 
Murshidabad. It is hoped that partial application of the Act wtll be 
enforced in other districts in the near future. At tlie outset partial compul- 
sion wdll be introduced in the case of boys only; ihe education of girls will 
be taken in hand later. It is stated that the present purpose of the applica- 
tion of the Act is more for consolidation of the existing primary schools 
rather than the enforcement of compulsion in all its stages. 

All-India Library Association Conference 

Important schemes, including the compilation of a directory of Indian 
libraries, a system of inter-borrowing of books between important libraries, 
and provision for training for librarianship at provincial Universities, were 
approved by the second All-India Dibrary Asbociatiou Conference, which 
concluded its session at Lucknow on ApvW 22 last. University libraries or 
even the bigger provincial libraries are not able to maintain all the literature 
on every subject of interest to scholars, and it was accurdingly suggested 
that, in order to avoid overlapping, the bigger provincial libraries should 
select certain subjects of study and collect all the possible literature on those 
subjects. It would then be possible for these libraries to secure the 
temporary loan of a comprehensive set of books on any particular subject 
and to lend out similar sets of books when required by other libraries. 
The lack of a directory of Iad]an libraries was felt to be a serious handicap 
not only to scholars in India but also to scholars from al)road and it 
was decided to take immediate steps to compile a directory of all Indian 
libraries containing 8,000 books and over. 

With regard to the training of librarians, it was pointed out that facili- 
ties for such training at present existed only in the Punjab and Madras. 
The Imperial Library at Calcutta had decided to start training classes for 
librarians from July next and a similar decision bad been taken by the 
Andhra University. It was accordingly decided to' ask the University of 
Bombay and the U. P. Library Association to open similar classes in their 
respective areas, and in order to have a uniform standard of instruction and 
to provide for the grant of diplomas in librarianship the meeting appointed a 
sub-committee to draw up a scheme. Resolutions were passed urging that 
the pay and prospects of librarians should be improved ; that library autho- 
rities should be asked to appoint only certified librarians; that untrained 
librarians at present working in libraries should be provided by the authorities 
concerned with facilities for training in library science ; and that university 
and large public libraries and the libraries of learned societies should be 
asked to appoint “reference librarians*' to help readers generally and 
rese&rqh worjkers in particular^ 
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T. Restoration of Cuts in Government Grants, 1935-36 


It may not be common knowledge to our readers that owing to 
financial stringency Government imposed cuts on certain items of their 
grant to this University. For instance, the grants for the mainten- 
ance of the Chairs of Asutosh Professor of Islamic Studies, Hardinge 
Professor of Higher Mathematics and George V Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy were reduced by ten per cent. Those for 
Special Readerships were cut down by half and the grant for running 
the Department of Students’ Information Bureau was also consider- 
ably reduced. Now that Government have decided to remove 
all cuts on the salary of Government officials, the University ffiels 
that the aforesaid cuts should also be restored. The University view- 
point is set out in the following excerpt from the letter which has been 
addressed by the Registrar to the Secretary to the Government of 

Bengal, Education Department : 


I am directed bv the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate to address yon on the 
desirability of restoring the cuts imposed temporarily on the lolJowing items of Govern- 
ment uTniit with elTetit from tlie nexL session : — 

, 1 ) Grams for the maintouair e of the Chairs of Asutosh Professor of Islamic 
Studies. Ha-linge Professor of Higher Mathciuat.ca and George V Professor of Mental 
and Moral Pailosophy which have been reduced by 10 , ,, u a mm 

(2) The grant for the special Readers which has been reduced from Rs. 4,000 to 


%%he grant for running the Department of Students’ Information Bureau which 
has been reduced from Rs. 2,836 to Es. 2,156. 

As regards the grants for the maintenance of the three Chairs, I am to observe that 
.AiCctn the tern s of their original appointment the salaries of the Professors were 
“Tr hf« to anv temporary or permanent reduction. St.il ihey readily agreed to 
not liable to any ^ impoeed the cuts in the griint When the 

accept reduce sa a ^ b g j^ent officials were reduced to 5% , Government 
not see^b^k TIniver..ity grants although 

fie Vice Chancellor and Syndicate addressed Government on the subject in ‘h'a OAice 
tbeVice-OLiancenor 11 J Govermrieni have now decided to 

?h; cut! altogitfier in the case of their owm officers. It is therefore only fair 
thTt°Bimilar treatment should be extended to the Dniveisity Professors. .in' 

Sn Gofernn ent decided to reduce the grant for the Special Readers, the Uni- 
When .ironosal on account of the financial stringency then prevailxng. 

vexsity agreed to the prop . regarding tl.c appointment of very distinguished 

proposals rnade rom^time^to^^^^^^^^ for want of funds. 

scholars as Spec a University that in the interest of higher education 

Government w) 1 dLirable but neceLary that such scholars should be invited 

and research It is not only desrr^ ,nd teachers alike. The 

SigSiJait wls'not adeUte and I need hardly add that the cut should be restored 

at an early date. 
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As regards the Students’ Information Bureau, Government have been already 
informed in the Ofidce letter No. A. 1000, dated the 7th February, 1935, that although 
the Bureau is doing useful work, its scope should be further extended. The University 
feel that the grant in this case should be more than what was originally sanctioned ; 
but if Government do not find it possible to do so for some time, the grant should at 
least be restored to its former amount. 

In these circumstances the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate urge very strongly for 
the restoration of the cuts and I am to request jou to move the Government of Bengal 
for the purpose. 

In this connection, I am further directed to request the Government of Bengal 
to place the views of the University before the Government of India, so that the grant 
for the maintenance of the Chair of the Miiito Professor of Economics, w^hich is paid 
from Central Bevenues, may be restored to the original amount of Bs. 13,000 per 
annum. 




# 




II. Government Grant to Non-Goveknment Colleges 

Those who are interested in the collegiate education of Bengal 
will learn with regret that Government have not found it possible to 
restore the original allotment of Rs. 1,29,000 for distribution among 
the non-Government Colleges of the province. As in the out-going 
financial year, provision has been made in the Education Budget for 
1935-36 of only Rs. 45,000 for the purpose, which is about one-third 
of the original amount. Financially, our colleges are in a very 
bad state, and at no time of their history were they in greater need of 
grants than now. Much of the useful work the colleges had been 
doing had to be stopped when the grant was curtailed, and all expan- 
sion projects had to be given up. Until the original amount is 
restored, the present state of inaction is bound to continue much to 
the detriment of our collegiate life and education. 

* # # 

III. Admission of Graduates of other Universities to 
M. A. AND M. Sc. Examinations of Calcutta University 

Every year this University receives a number of applications from 
graduates of other Universities seeking permission to appear at 
the M. A. and M. Sc. Examinations. Hitherto the practice has 
been to consider each application on its own merit : but it has been 
deemed advisable now to have a set of rules for the guidance of the 
Executive Committees of the Councils of Post-Graduate Teaching in 
Arts and Science who have to consider such applications. We 
draw the attention of our readers to the following rules adopted by 
the Syndicate in that behalf : — 

1. No oDe shall be permitted to appear at the M. A. or M. 8c. Examination of 
this University in a Scientific subject without prosecuting a regular course of study .in 
the University Post-Graduate Classes for a period of two years. 

2. Holders of Bachelor’s Degrees of a different Indian University shall not be 
permitted to appear at the M. A. or M, Sc. Examination of this University unless 
they have prosecuted a regular course of study in the University Post-Graduate Classes 
for a period of two years. 
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ho Ihe M. A- and M. Sc. Degrees of a different Indian University may 

^ ‘0 appear at the M. A. or M. Sc. Examination of this University as non- 

collegiate students in any non-scientific subject if they prosecute a regular'^ course of 
study in ^e University Post-Graduate Classes for a period of one year. 

4_ Holders of the M. A. and M. Sc. Degrees of a different Indian University 

may be permitted to appear at the M. A. or M. Sc. Examination of this University 

j without being required to study 

in the University classes if they satisfy the following conditions : 

(t) That they have eerv^ as bnna fide teachers in an institution, either afi&liated to 
a University or an education Board or recognised by Government, for a continuous 
permd of at feast two years immediately preceding the examination to which they 


h/’q under rules in force for admission to the M. A. 

or ai. be. Examination as non-collegiate students of the University from which they 
nave graduated or v^ithin whose jurisdiction tliey are serving. 

Exceptions may be made in the cases of Graduates of other Universities who are 
employed as bona fide teachers in institutions recognised by, or affiliated to the 
Calcutta University for a continuous pei'iod of 2 years immediately preceding, the 
Examination to which they seek admission. Such Graduates will be treated as 

graduates of this University for purposes of their admission to the M. A. or M. Sc. 
Examination in any non-scientific subject as non-collegiate students. 

6. Graduates ot other Indian Uni\ersitie3 seeking admission to the M. A. or 
M. Sc. Examination of this University are required to conform to the following 
rules : — 


(1) They must have attained the requisite age as required under the Regulations 
of this University. 

(2) They must conform to the usual rules re migration. 

I\uie, Permission to appear as non-collegiate students will be subiect to the 
conditions laid down in Chapters XVI, XXXVI, and XXXVII of the Regulatioos. 


# 


♦ 


ft 


IV. Keoognition of Provisional Degree Certificates 


It has been the practice with this University to issue, pending the 
Annual Convocation, provisional certificates to graduates proceeding 
abroad so as to facilitate their admission to foreign universities. To this 
procedure the Eegistrary of the University of Cambridge took exception 
and they offered certain suggestions for inclusion in the provisional certi- 
ficate. It was subsequently pointed out to them that the certificate had 
been approved by the Universites’ Bureau of the British Empire, with 
the result that a communication has recently been received from the 
University of Cambridge stating that the provisional degree certificate 
is quite acceptable to the Eegistrary of the University. 

* * * ^ 


V. Professor Zoltan db Takabs 

Headers of the Calcutta Review are aware that Professor Zoltan 
de Takaes, Director of the Francis Hopp Museum of Eastern 
Asiatic Arts, was recomm'ended to the Senate for appointment 
as a Special Header of the University. Professor Takaes has written 
to the University intimating that lie will deliver two lectures, one on 
“ Pre-Historic Motives in the Arts of Greater Asia ” and the other on 
“ Eastern Asiatic Art Import in the Dark- Age Europe." 
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VI. Cheaper Passage to Europe for Indian Students 

Messrs. Mackinnon Mackenzie and Company, Agents to the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, have been 
good enough to arrange with the University Students' Information 
Bureau to offer passages at a reduced rate to bona-fide stu<lents 
proceeding abroad to seek admission to any educational inslitution 
or training centre in the United Kingdom. To avail himself of 
this privilege, a student shall have to apply to the office of the said 
Company who will in their turn have the candidature certified by 
the Secretary of the University Students’ Information Bureau to the 
effect that the candidate is proceeding to England to continue his 
studies, having already arranged his admission to an institution, or 
that he has, in view of his previous qualifications, a reasonable chance 
of admission into an institution. 

This procedure will provide some check on such students as pro- 
ceed to the United Kingdom without having made proper arrangements 
to enter a Training Centre. 

* * * 

VII. International Centre of Liaison between Institutes 
OF Archaeology and History of Art 

The attention of our University and of those who are interested 
in the activities of the International Centre of Liaison between Insti- 
tutes of Archaeology and History of Art has been drawn by Govern- 
ment to the new Liaison centre which the International Institute for 
Intellectual Co-operation of the League of Nations has recently estab- 
lished between institutes of archaeology and history of art. The 
following letter, has been addressed by the Director of the League 
of Nations Organisation for Intellectual Co-operation to the Directors 
of Archaeology of British India, Mayurbhanj, Bhopal, Travancore, 
Gwalior, Mysore, Hyderabad, Srinagar and Colombo, who have 
been invited to co-operate in the important undertaking of the 
Institute. 


“ In July 1931, the League of Nations Organisation for Intellectual Co-operation 
decided, at the suggestion of its permanent committee on Arts and Letters, to establish 
international liaison between the University institutes of archaeology and history of art 
in order to facilitate exchange of views on their working methods and equipment and 
the various forms of their activities. 

The task of establishing this liaison was entrusted to the International Institute 
of Intellectual Co*operation and in January, 1932, it convened a committee of emi- 
nently qualified Specialists, who formulated a certain number of proposals regarding 
the formation of an International Centre of Liaison between Institutes of Archaeology 
and History of Art. 

As clearly stated in these proposals, the centre in question would in no way assume 
the character of a super-institute of archaeology and history of art ; its duties would be 
confined to the establishing of liaison between the Scientific research centres existing in 
the different countries ; it would endeavour to co-ordinate, on an international basisi 
certain efforts which do not offer the same possibilities of realisation in the national 
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field, by taking advantage of the means of action at the disposal of an international 
organisation. 

Within the framework of this centre, each of the member institutions would be 
entitled to propose the study of any scientific question which, in its opinion, would be 
of interest and worthy of international consideration, and which could be successfully 
dealt with through the collaboration of the other institutes concerned. Institutes 
engaged in research work and which publish scientific journals would seem to be particu- 
larly qualified to participate in the co-operation envisaged. 

The new organisation for international co-operation, whose aims are briefly set 
forth above, has already begun to function under the designation of '^Office International 
des Institutes d'archaeologie et dliistorie de Vart.'' The Directors’ Committee of this 
office held its first meeting in Borne on December 1st and 2nd, 1933 ; it drew up a 
detailed programme of work and we are now bringing certain items of this pro^^ramme 
into operation. 

It provided, first of all, for the publication of a Bulletin that could serve as a forum 
for discussion, destined to promote closer contract between the members of this organi- 
sation. We have much pleasure in sending you, under separate cover, the first number 
of this Bulletin in which you will find, in addition to the subscription rates and the list 
of members of the Directors’ Committee a detailed and documented review of the work 
which preceded the formation of the office and a statement on the modest beginning 
that has been made in bringing its programme into effect. The members of the 
Directors’ Committee having called our special attention to the fact that the collabora- 
tion of your institution in the vvork of the office would he highly desirable I should be, 
most happy to be able to rely on your co-operation. 

If you think it possible to participate in the activities of our organisation, I should 
be grateful if you would kindly arrange for me to receive, at the earliest possible date, 
information concerning your institute, its field of activity and the scientific equipment 
at its disposal. 

In agreement with our Directors’ Committee, we believe that it would be extreme- 
ly helpful to scholars and research workers in every country to have accurate and 
detailed date coucerning the scientific character and their scientific equipment. It is, 
in fact, cnr intention to publish in our Bulletin the fullest information possible c*' the 
organisation of the institutes which agree to become members uf the office. 

I hope it will he possible for you to confirm your adhesion.” 

# # # • 


VIII. Beereswar Mitter Medal, 1935 

The following subject has been selected for the Beereswar Mitter 
Medal, 1935 : — 

Middle Glass Unemployment in Bengal. 

* ^ 


IX. A New Doctor of Medicine 

We are glad to announce that Mr. Jaharlal Ghosh, m.b., has 
been admitted to the Degree of Doctor of Medicine for his thesis on 
Dyspepsia in Bengal, which was examined b} a Board of Examiners 
consisting of Sir Nilratan Sircar, Kt., m.a., m.d., ll.d., d.c.l., 
Dr. Charuchandra Basu and Lt.-Col. E. H. V. Hodge, 

We congratulate Mr, Ghosh on the well-earned distinction. 
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X. Nagarjuna Prize, 1934 

The Nagarjuna Prize for 1934 has been awarded to Eanajit 
Ghosh, M.sc., for his thesis on (i) the Synthesis of 7 -Lactonic Acid 
and (ii) Synthesis of Coronic Acid. 


XI. Mr. Jasim-ud-din 

Mr. Jasim-ud-din, m.a., has been working as a ballad-collector attached to 
the department of Indian Vernaculars of this University. A poet of consider- 
able merit Mr. Jasim-ud-din published his first poetical work, Nakshi Kan- 
thdr Math several years ago; and it is gratifying to note that his very first 
attempt was received with praise by discerning Bengalee critics. The book 
was recently reviewed in the German press, by Dr. Eeinhard Wagner, 
Lecturer in Bengali, in the Seminary for Oriental Languages at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin; the review was published in the Deutsche Lit eraiurze Hung 
(30th December, 1934), a well-known German literary periodical. We 
publish below an English rendering of Dr. Wagner’s appreciation. 

Jasim-ud-din, Kaksl Kanthar Math, Second Edition, Calcutta. Gurudas Chatter ji 
and Sous. 

Jasim-ud-din, a poet of Eastern Bengal, represents in a small volume of poetry 
the life and mind of humble peasants and people and things around them. Everything 
appears life-like. The author has the deep insight of a real poet and an admirable 
imaginative power. His visions are rooted in the soil and the race of his native country. 
Everyone, who knows the three volumes of Easlcrn Bengal Ballads, published by Dr. 
D. Ch. Sen deeply well, cannot but be astonished at perceiving how true are the 
author's sentiments and descriptions to the tone and the mental base of those famous 
poems. 

Nevertheless, Jasim ud-din is no imitator. The selections of the introductory 
verses belonging to each canto proves him a thorough connoisseur of the rural poetry of 
Eastern Bengal. These lines are excellent specimens of truly indegenous feeling. In 
these verses as well as in his own work Hindu and Moslem religiousness appear, 
in true piety, united in an ingenuous way. 

To the humble condition of tlie poor, young rural couple, the chief characters of the 
poem, correspond the simple couplets as well as the pictures of outward and inward 
life, taken from the rural surroundings, nature and peasant life. Only true poets to 
whose class Jaaim-ud-din belongs are able to convince the public that the simplest is 
often the most intrinsic and the most delicate from a poetical standpoint. 

All similies are derived from real life. The width of sentiment embraces the 
domains of cheerfulness, chaste tenderness, sweet melancholy, unfulfilled longing and 
valiant manly feeling. Words like those in which the husband takes leave from his 
wife, telling her what to do when she will think of him, the lost one, thrill even West- 
ern people’s hearts. 

The last canto but one, inspite of its tragical contents, fnay appear too long to us, 
and the last perhaps, might seem a bit too emotional to many Westerners. But that 
is not meant as a reproach, for, in the first place, every true artist works for his own 
people. 

The last canto explains the meaning of the heading of the worklet. The hero’s 
wife had become a widow and had embriidered (naksi) into a piece of cloth (kdnthd) 
pictures of the lucky and unlucky events of her life. After this, she had asked her 
mother to spread this embroidered cloth over her tomb. From this embroidered cloth 
(naksi kdnthd) on the poor widow's tomb the fields (math), lying between her native 
village and that of her husband, are said to have got the name “Naksi Kanthar Math/* 
i.e., ** the fields which are an embroidered cloth.” 

We are glad to find some explanations of dialect words and terms, given by the 
poete But we think he should have done more in this line, even for his countrymen. 
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Jasim-ud-din has offered the present reviewer a paper on Bengali country life. 
Such a treatise would be surely welcomed by many European scholars. The poet’s 
book, which contains so many valuable items in the department of folklore, woven into 
it in BO highly artistic a fashion, and, besides the admiring appreciation it has found 
with the famous Dr. D. Ch. Sen in a Jong review in the Bengali language, sufficiently 
prove Jasim-ud-din tc be the man qualified above others for teaching us Bengali native 
life and rural folklore. 

^ # tt 

XIT, The Late Mr. D. K. Eoy 

A fatal air tragedy, perhaps the worst that has happened in India, 
was enacted at the Dum Dum Aerodrome on the 28th April last. 
Mr. Devkumar Roy, b.sc., was one of the four unfortunate victims. 

^ Of the two Gj'psy Moth planes that were involved in the crash one 
was being piloted by Mr. Roy, who was a member of the Bengal Fly- 
ing Club. 

The only surviving son of the late Mr. D. C. Roy of the Bengal 
Judicial Service, Mr. Roy after having passed the B.Sc. exami- 
nation of this University went to England in 1928 to qualify himself 
as a Mechanical Engineer. He took the Diploma in Mechanical 
Fmgineering from the University of Bristol when he was attracted 
to the stndy of Aeronautics. In 1932 he entered the Bristol Airport 
and within a year secured an English ‘A’ Licence. He was under 
training for a ‘B’ License when his father suddenly died. In his 
anxiety to finish his studies abroad, Mr. Roy made a determined 
effort to hurry through his course with the unfortunate result that he 
had a crash at the Croydon Aerodrome on the night of 13th November, 
1933, which confined him in hospital for more tlian four months. .He 
returned home nine months ago, and with a view to finish his 
training in Aeronautics got himself admitted into the Bengal Flying 
Club to qualify for the ‘B’ licence. This University awarded him a 
special scliolarship of Rs. 1,500 to enable him to complete his course. 
But his end was so sudden that he could not avail himself of the full 
benefit of his scholarship. A promising career has been most cruelly 
cut short and the calamity is as pathetic as it is shocking. Our 
grief is too profound for words and we know not how to commiserate 
Mr. Roy’s widowed mother in her sorest affliction. 
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NOTIFICATION 


Imperial Record Department 

The Keeper of the Kecords of the Government of India has issued the 
following rules relating to access of the public to the Kecords of the Govern- 
ment of India. These rules, it should be noted, are applicable only to cases 
where documents are required for bond fide historical research, 

1. The Record Office is open daily except on Sundays and other holidays a list of 
which shall be put up in the Visitors, Room. 

2. The hours of admission shall be from 10-30 A. M. to 4-30 p, M. on all days except 
Saturdays and from 10-30 A. M. to 2 p.m. on Saturdays. 

3. Persons desiring to examine the records of the Government of India shall apply in 
writing to the Keeper of the Records (3, Government Place, West, Calcutta), stating their 
office, profession, titles or other qualifications, and the object for which they wish to examine 
them. 

4. All applications shall be disposed of by the Keeper of the Records in accordance 
with the rules drawn up from time to time by the Departments to which the records belong. 
In the case of records belonging to the Army, Finance, Foreign and Political and Legislative 
Departments the Keeper is required to make a reference to those Departments. 

6. Government reserve to themselves the right to refuse any application or to accept 
it with such modifications as they consider necessary. 

6. Permission to inspect the records shall remain valid only for two months from the 
date on which it is granted. If the permission is not availed of or if the inspec tion of 
records is not completed within this period, a further application shall be necessary for per- 
mission to inspect or continue to inspect the records as the case may be. AH applications 
made under this rule shall be disposed of by the Keeper of the Records unless he thinks it 
necessary to refer any particular case to the Depatrment concerned. 

7. Records may be inspected only within the Record Office and in the presence of a 
member of the supervisory staff. In any particular case the Keeper of the Records may im 
pose such further conditions as be deems necessary to ensure the preservation and proper 
treatment of records. 

8. Copies or extracts from the records shall not be taken out of the office building, nor 
shall any use be made of the information gained from the records without the permission of 
the Keeper of the Records, who may, if necessary, refer the matter to the Departments 
concerned. 

9. Persons not desiring or unable to examine the records themselves may apply for a 
search to be made at their cost to the Keeper of the Records, who may, if possible, arrange 
for the search to be undertaken either by the Assistants of the Imperial Record Department 
or by some other reliable person. 

10. Typed copies of documents may be obtained from the Record Office with the 
sanction of the Keeper of the Records on payment at the rate of one anna for every 60 words. 

11. No volume or paper shall be delivered to any persons using the Record Office until 
he has signed a receipt for the sarue. Record shall be given back to the Assistant*in-Charge 
as soon as they are no longer required and the receipt shall then be returned. 

12. No person may have more than five ‘ original consultations * or two volumes out 
at one time. Documents in a fragile condition shall be handed over singly or subject to such 
conditions as the Keeper of the Records may deem necessary for their safety, 

13. Large folio volumes shall be placed on book-rests and handled as little as 
possible. 

14. No person shall lean on any of the documents, or put one document on top of 
another or place upon them the paper on which he is writing. 

15. No mark of any description shall be made on any record- 

16. With a view to prevent ink being spilt on records the use of an inkstand shall not 
be allowed. If the volumes or documents can be placed on book-rests a fountain pen may be 
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used for the purpose of taking notes or extracts ; in all other cases notes or extracts shall be 
taken in pencil. 

17. All copies, extracts and notes must be made in a legible naanner. In cases where 
they are difficult to r^ad the Keeper of the Eecorda will get them typed at the cost of the 
persons concerned either for submission to the Departments of the Government of India or 
for his own inspection, as the case may be. 

18. Tracings of signatures and drawings may be made only with the permission of the 
Keeper of the Records and subject to such conditions as he may impose. Permission shall 
not be given if it appears to the Keeper of the Records that the process of tracing is likely to 
damage the document. 

19. Any person who uses the records for purposes of historical research and publishes 
works based on those records shall deposit in the Record Department one copy of each of the 
works immediately after publication. 

20. No person may chew pan or other like substance while working in the Record 
Office, nor may he place any articles of food on tables meant to be used for keeping records, 
documents or other papers. 

21. Smoking is strictly prohibited in the Record rooms. 
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play an important part in your argument.’* 
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the last 42 years. In our professional work, we employ our own methods 
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SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE 

ELEVENTH DEATH ANNIVERSARY 
25ih May, 1935 



THE 

CALCUTTA REVIEW 

JUNE, 1935 


THE 25th of may. 


PKOF. SURENDRANATH SEN, M.A., PH.D. (OAL.)\ B.LITT. (OXONJ 
Sir Asutosh Professor of History, Calcutta University. 


rpHIS day eleven years ago passed away Sir AsutosK Mookerjee. 
A Eleven years form no small fraction of the brief span of life allotted 
to mortals. Yet the grief is as poignant, tears are as sponta- 
neous, the sense of loss is as keen to-day as on that fateful morning 
when we learnt that he was no more. In life he was a hero, in death 
he has become a cult. 

Year after year we assemble in the University which' he built up, 
not to mourn his loss, for to mos^ of us he is not lost so long as his 
ideal abides, nor to pray for the peace of the departed soul for he never 
craved for peace or repose, but to seek inspiration from his memory 
and to invoke his aid in the great cause that he bequeathed to his 
countrymen. In other ages and other climes he might have been the 
patron saint of the University, to the posterity he will probably remain 
an abstraction and a symbol. 

When History appraises his worth he will in all certainty be 
ranked with the greatest men of all ages and countries ; yet he did not 
Toad'll is comrades from victory to victory like Alexander or ‘ 
Napoleon, he did not preach a new gospel like the Buddha and Christ, 
he did not unravel the mysteries of Nature like Galileo or Newton, he 
did not combat the unseen enemies of humankind Pasteur a nd 
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Lister, but h'e did more for the all-round progress of his country and 
countrymen than any of his contemporaries. 

He possessed exactly those rare virtues which a dependent country 
demands of its leaders. Vivid imagination with hard logic, robust 
optimism with a practical sense of realities, burning idealism with 
keen common sense, gigantic intellect with superhuman industry, 
towering ambition with rare selflessness — all these varying qualities 
held together in Sir Asutosh in an uncommon combination of which 
History offers but few examples. Imagine Bismarck and Henry 
Ford, Faraday and Carnegie, Cavourand Garibaldi, all done into one. 
It may be an abstraction but Sir Asutosh Mookerjee was nearer it 
than anybody else. 

Head and shoulders above his contemporaries he did not keep aloof 
from the common crowd and seek that solitude and isolation which 
was his by right. The timid youth found in him an unfailing friend 
and munificent patron, his heart overflowed with the milk of human 
kindness and his sunny smile never failed to strike a kindred chord in 
his numerous admirers and proteges. An ardent patriot he strove his 
best for the future glory of his motherland, he gloried in the great 
achievements of his progenitors but he would not break his heart over 
the present misfortunes of his country. He was the idol of the youth, 
for bis unerring eyes steadily looked forward, his commanding fingers 
always pointed to the future, he refused to quit the path he had 
chalked out for himself ; undaunted by official frowns, undismayed by 
unforeseen dangers, he pursued his solitary course and confidently 
beckoned his youthful comrades to follow. 

Of unfriendly critics there was no lack. An architect has to de- 
molish before he can build and Sir Asutosh in his eventful career of 
reform and reconstruction trod on the corns of many and unwittingly 
offended old prejudices and academic superstitions. But the tongue of 
calumny is now stilled for ever. While the critics and their hair- 
splitting logic command no hearing, Sir Asutosh has been hailed as an 
epoch-maker by a world-famed western savant. To him belongs the 
unique glory of combining all that is best in East and West 
and while his mortal remains have been mingled in the dust of his 
adored motherland, the sacred fire that he lighted still burns unflicker- 
ing and bright. It is for us his countrymen to keep it alive and 
complete his unhniehed work. 

CfiXcuHa.: 



INDIVIDUALISM IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
THE PLAYS OF IBSEN AND BERNARD SHAW 

FMBDERIC T. WOOD, D.LITT. 

I 

I MONG theologians much controversy has of late centred around 
^ the question of the authority of the church. On the one hand we 
find the orthodox Church claiming supernatural power, given it by 
its founder and from him transmitted through an apostolic succession, 
while on the other hand are ranged the free-thinkers, who declare 
that in questions of religion and morality no authority can exist 
outside the conscience and the mind of the individual. This does not 
mean, of course, that these free-thinkers deny the existence of God, 
as some of the more orthodox would have us suppose ; rather it 
implies that they believe Him to be very nigh unto us, so nigh, in 
fact, that he constantly makes his presence felt in our daily life, and 
in times of crisis and difficulty speaks to us directly, having no need 
of an intermediary in the shape of a church or any kindred institution. 
In other words, the voice of conscience is the voice of God. ‘Now 
those who take up this position are constantly charged by the orthodox 
with inconsistency, for while they deny one infallible authority, it is 
alleged, they set up another, and a more dangerous, in its place ; and 
if the voice of conscience is the voice of God, then there can be no 
such thing as a dilemma between right and wrong conduct in any set 
of citcumstances, for all we need do is to act as our conscience directs 
as. But there is a fallacy in this argument. Conscience does not 
tell us how to act ; it merely tells os the motives which should guide 
our actions. The best way of putting our motive into effect is a 
separate problem altogether, and is on the intellectual, not on the 
moral plane. So the whole point at issue between the individualist 
and the orthodox Churchman resolves itself into this : is man essentially 
a moral and religious being, or is morality something alien to his 
nature, which he can only understand when it is transmitted and 
interpreted by the Church, the priest or the Scriptures ? In this 
controversy, as in most others, the drama has played its part, 
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and in most cases it has declared, with no uncertain voice, for 
individualism. 

We may take Ibsen as our starting point. If we examine Ibsen’s 
plays carefully, we shall find that in essence they all centre around 
the theme of the struggle between the individual and society, society 
representing the voice of self-constituted if somewhat arbitrary author- 
ity. Of course, it is true that they were actually directed against a 
rather narrow Norwegian bourgeois society of the middle and late 
nineteenth century; but even so, they involve a problem of much 
wider import. Man is a social animal ; without some form of 
communal life self-development is impossible for him ; hence the 
existence of “society.” Now obviously, since man is a spiritual being, 
and since at least one of the objects of life is the manifestation of this 
spirituality through character and personality, the purpose of society 
should be to encourage the self-expression and the independence, as 
well as the intellectual freedom, of the individual. But unfortunately 
we find that only too of ten the rever se is the case. Society sets up 
laws of its own, which it is loath to change ; it constitutes itself a 
censor of manners and ideas, assumes a pose of infallibility, and tells 
the individual that he must sink his private opinions, especially if 
they happen to be unorthodox, and while he is in Rome must not 
only do as Rome does, but think as Rome thinks. In other words, 
it becomes a mighty, overpowering, impersonal force, the tendency of 
which is to stamp out rather than to encourage individuality. To 
Ibsen such a state of affairs is intolerable, for not only is it degrading 
to the individual; it is definitely irreligious. It not only sets a very 
low worth on the human soul, but it stifles that truth which alone 
can come from free inquiry, and in the long run it must of necessity 
lead to intellectual hypocrisy. Accordingly, as we have seen already, 
we find two dicta constantly repeated throughout Ibsen's plays, dicta 
which sum up the whole import of the author’s philosophy. The 
first is this : The strongest man is he who, stands alone and the 
second is like unto it ; The minority is always in the right. They, 
for Ibsen, are the whole of the Law and the Prophets. This great 
founder of the modern drama, then, regards the inner life of man as 
supremely important, and in this belief he dedicates his powers to 
preaching truth to the inner self. With Jesus and other great 
teachers he told men that the Kingdom of God was within them, 
and that therefore in questions of religion, morality and ethics 
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there was no authority higher than conscience : they must obey the 
inner light. 

I have often' examined Brand and Rosmersholm as plays 
symbolic of the revolt against convention, but they are equally 
representative of the conflict between authority and individualism, 
or private judgment. Brand is just one of those men who are 
strong enough to stand alone ; and as for John Rosmer, as 
soon as he turns from an intellectual hypocrite (or shall we say, 
coward ?) to an avowed and fearless free-thinker, he is born again. 
Here, says Ibsen, are the true men of God, the saviours of the world, 
who will stand up fearlessly in the face of a hostile people, cling 
tenaciously to the truth that is in them, and battle to death for 
what their conscience tells them is a righteous cause. Such a 
one was Jesus of Nazereth, such were the early Prophets, 
and such are the witnesses to the Spirit which arise in every 
age. Yes, Jesus was a son of God, but not the son of God, 
•and when he died he had but begun a great work which it was for 
others to finish. But let us rest assured of this ; that it is only the 
man who has complete individuality and can stand alone that is 
capable of finishing it and so changing the world. Given such 
men, earth may rid itself of many of its evils, wrong may 
vanish, and the reign of Love become an accomplished fact. 
In such a strain speaks Caesar Julian, converted by the zfealous 
Maximus. 

“ In each successive generation there has been one soul wherein the pure Adam was 
born again; he was strong in Moses the lawgiver ; in the Macedonian Alexander he had 
power to subdue the world ; he was nigh perfect j^n Jesus of Nazareth...... 

You call yourselves believers, and yet you have so little faith in miraculous revelation. 

Wait, wait you shall see ; the Bride shall surely be given me, and then hand in hand will 

we go forth to the east where some say that Helios is born. We will hide ourselves in the 
solitudes, as the Godhead hides itself, seek out the groves on the banks of Euphrates, find 
it and there— Oh glory of glories I thence shall a new race, perfect in beauty and in balance 
go forth over the earth ; there, ye book-worshipping doubters, shall the empire of the Spirit 

be founded ^ 

Ibsen was an uncompromising individualist ; that is apparent not 
only from his plays but from, his correspondence. Yet he was not 
blind to the dangers of that type of so-called individualism which is 
often no more than fanaticism. Even in Brand, where he intende 
us to admire the courage and perseverance of the hero, he does not 

1 Emperor and Galilean, Part 1, Act HI, 
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disguise the hardships which that perseverance imposes upon others 
who are too weak to bear it ; nor does he minimise the callousness to 
that suffering which Brand’s own stern creed induces in his mind. 
In fact, Brand is an outstanding example of that very distinction 
between conscience and intellect to which reference has been made 
above, and it is in this light, I think, that Ibsen meant us to view 
the play. The hero’s conscience tells him quite plainly on what 
motive he should act, and no one can take exception to the principle 
which he makes the guiding rule of his life “ that which thou art, be 
it wholly.” But the moral issue decided, next comes the intellectual 
problem ; how is Brand to translate his principle into action ? And 
it is there that he misjudges : for though there is an absolute prin- 
ciple of right and wrong, there is no absolute principle of right and 
wrong conduct. It varies with circumstances, and Brand fails to 
recognise this, with the result that he is driven by a headstrong will 
into just that course of fatal and cruel consistency which Emerson so 
much deplored. 

But for the greatest modern play upon this question of authority 
and private judgment in matters of religion we had turn to Bernard 
Shaw’s Saint Joan, where the two come into sharp conflict. Joan 
believes firmly in her “voices” ; she believes, that is to say, that 
God speaks to her directly “through the imagination” as she express- 
es it. 

“ How do you know that you are right ? ” the Archbishop asks 

her. 

Joan : I always know. My voice 

; Oh I your voices, your voices. Why don*t the voices come to me ? lam 
king, not yon, 

Joan ; They do come to you, but you do not hear them. You have not sat in the 
fields in the evening listening for them. When the angelus rings, you cross yourself 
and have done with it ; but if you prayed from your heart and listened to the thrilling 
of the bells in the air after they stop ringing, you would hear the voices as well as 
I do. ” 

This may be the pronouncement of a simple country maidon, 
but is probably the most direct statement of belief in direct commu- 
nication with God that is to be found anywhere in the modern drama ; 
and it is all the more effective because it is set against the teaching 
of the orthodox Church. Joan is essentially and profoundly religious : 
this fact Mr. Shaw is careful to stress repeatedly. Always she 
describes herself as a faithful daughter of the Church, but her simple 
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mind cannot reconcile the idea of God’s Church with the arrogant 
claim of infallibility which it puts forward. To her the position is 
this : the Church exists not for its own sake, but to work the will 
of God upon earth ; if, therefore, I obey the messages which God 
sends me, am I not a true daughter of the Church ? So the trial 
scene, the climax of the whole play, resolves itself into a clash 
between authority and private judgment. The ecclesiastical position 
has been stated quite clearly and quite fairly, by Mr. Shaw. The 
priesthood has been endowed with a supernatural gift, these clerics 
claim, and it is for it, and it only, to interpret the will of God. But 
Joan can see a position where she would have to decide between God 
and the Church. 

Ladvenu : Do you not believe that you are subject to the Church of God on 
earth ? 

Joan : Yes. When have I ever denied it ? 

Ladvenu : Good I That means, does it not, that you are subject to our Lord the 
Pope, to the cardinals, the archbishops and the bishops, for whom his Lordship stands 
, here to day ? 

Joan : God must be served first. 

D'Estivei : Then your voices command you not to submit yourself to the Church 
militant ? 

Joan : My voices do not tell me to disobey the Church, but God must be ^arved 

first. 

Cauchon : And you, and not the Church, are to be the judge ? 

Joan : What other judgment can I judge by but my own ? 

It is not difficult to imagine that the Archbishop and his eccle- 
siastical brethren were genuinely shocked at hearing such a bold 
declaration, for if carried to its logical conclusion it would have far- 
reaching effects. It might even mean the rejection of the divinity 
of Jesus, of the belief in the Apostolic Succession, and of many other 
dogmas ; and then the authority of the Church 

Joan is burned, but as Ladvenu declares, her death is not the 
end, but the beginning. The epilogue, with the return of Joan, 
shows the triumph of individualism and private judgment. “ My 
sword shall conquer yet," she declares, “ the sword that never 
struck a blow. Though men destroy my body, yet in my soul I have 
seen God.” And as the curtain falls she utters the concluding words: 
“ O God that madest this beautiful earth, when will it be ready to 
receive thy saints ? How long, O Lord, how long ? Gradually the 
mind of the human race is becoming emancipated ; but there is need 
of many more Joans yet. 
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II 

In his book Religious Perplexities Dr. L. P. Jacks makes the 
following statement : 

“ All religious teatiinony, so far as I can interpret its meaning, converges towards 
a single point, namely this. There is that in the world, call it what you will, which 
responds to the confidence of those who trust it, declaring itself to them as a fellow, 
worker in the pursuit of eternal values, meeting their loyalty to it with reciprocal 
loyalty to them, and com' ng in at critical moments when the need of its sympathy is 
greatest ; the conclusion being that wherever there is a soul in darkness, obstruction 
or misery, there also is a power which can help, deliver, illuminate and gladden that 
soul. This is the Helper of men, sharing their business as creators of value nearest at 
hand when the worst has to be encountered ; the companion of the brave, the upholder 
of the loyal, the friend of the lover, the healer of the broken, the joy of the victorious — 
the God who is Spirit, the God who is Love.** 

Of course, the orthodox Churchman would probably agrue that 
this was all a vague kind of speculation, and certainly too abstract 
to be called a God. And it is indeed a different kind of God from 
that which the churches have preached for so many years ; but it is 
nevertheless the God of many modern dramatists. It is a broad 
definition, whereas the tendency in the past has always been to 
give a narrow definition, to try and limit God to a ki»d of superman, 
or something of a tyrant, who doles out rewards to his favourites and 
punishments to those who have offended him. But modern thought 
takes a more liberal view, and the drama, as have seen already, is 
usually in the forefront of thought. 

But not only has the conception of God undergone a transforma- 
tion ; the conception of man and his relation to the Divine Spirit has 
also changed. In most of the older drama it was taken for granted 
that man was a child of sin, that his nature was hopelessly corrupt, 
and that it was only by some miraculous interposition, or by the 
special grace of God, that he was able to do any good at all. Modern 
drama, on the other hand, is founded on the belief in the essential 
goodness and purity of the human heart, and this it is which marks 
it out as distinct from the drama of any other period. It is a drama 
of hope, because, although it does not shut its eyes to the sordidness 
which can be seen all around us, it sees in humanity the possibilities 
of great achievement and of spiritual growth, with a will towards 
Bight and Justice which finally must stamp out all that is .morally 
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csorrupt. Modern dramatists, that is to say, look for evidence of God 
in the human heart. 

Something of this doctrine of the immanence of the Divine 
Spirit appears in as early a play as Ibsen’s Emperor and Galilean, 
to which several references have already been made in other connec- 
tions. In the fourth act of this piece the Emperor Julian narrates 
to Nevita a dream which he has had on the previous night, which 
points out to him the way he must follow in his search for God. 

“ I dreamed that I saw a child pursued by a rich man who 
owned countless flocks but despised the worship of the gode. This 
wicked man exterminated all the child’s kindred. But Zeus took pity 
on the child itself, and held his hand over it. Then I saw the child grow 
up into a youth under the careof Minerva and Apollo. Further I dreamed 
that the youth fell asleep upon a stone beneath the open sky. Then 
Hermes descended to him in the likeness of a young man, and said. 
Come I will show thee the way to the abode of the highest godl 
So he led the youth to the foot of a very steep mountain. There he 
left him. Then the youth burst into tears and lamentations, and 
called with a loud voice upon Zeus. Lo! then Minerva and the 
Sun-King who rules the earth descended to his side, bore him aloft to 
the peak of the mountain, and showed him the whole inhentanco of 
his race. But this inheritance was the orb of the earth, from ocean 


to ocean, and beyond the ocean. . 

Then they told the youth that all this should belong to him. 

And therewith they gave him three warnings ; he should not sleep as 

his .-aoe had done, he should not hearken to the counsel of hypocntes, 
and lastly he should honour as gods those who resemble the gods. 
.. Forget not," they said on leaving him, " that thou hast an immortal 
soul, and that this thy soul is of divine origin. And if thou follow 
our oouusel thou shalt see our father, and become a god, even as we 
Now this is plainly symbolic, though it is difficult to fia u^n the 
precise interpretation of the symbolism. The inheritance of the race 
stretching from ocean to ocean, perhaps represents the extent of hum^ 
progress and achievement through the ages ; the command not to sleep 
I probably an iniunotion to think fearlessly, or a ^1 to 

alertness and liberty ; the ofthetoe command- 

mentt8tteTr''b;nouras gods those who resemble the gods,” 

for into those few words Ibsen has packed the giet of a large part of 
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modern drama. “ Forget not that thou hast an immortal soul, and 
that this thy soul is of divine origin ” : that is the belief at the bottom 
of all Ibsen’s plays. Only because he is firmly convinced that the 
nature of every being is charged with a divine spark, which always 
urges it in the direction of truth rather than falsehood, of right rather 
than wrong, of love rather than hatred, does he declare that “ the 
strongest man is he who stands alone,” for moral courage can be 
founded only on the consciousness that however isolated we stand from 
man, we stand with God, who must finally triumph. 

Ibsen, then, affirms the divinity of human nature, and only when 
man realises this divinity , he tells us, will the race progress as God 
intends that it shall. Put a low value on man’s soul, and he remains 
at a low moral level, countenancing wars, oppression and injustice ; 
put a high value upon it, and he climbs ever higher and higher, aspiring 
to something of that divine eminence which he believes to be his 
ultimate destiny. 

Amongst our English dramatists the one writer who has stated 
the case for the immanence of the Divine Spirit more clearly than 
any other is George Bernard Shaw. Now, as we have seen already, 
Mr. Shaw claims for himself absolute intellectual liberty— liberty to 
believe and liberty to doubt as his reason directs; and as must inevit- 
ably be the case when a person sets out in his search for truth free 
from the tyranny of creeds, conventions and pre-conceived ideas, his 
religious beliefs are never quite the same for two moments together. 
In his very early days he seems to doubt the existence of a Higher 

Intelligence at all. Gradually, however, as we follow the evolution of 

his mind through play after play, we discern a growing suggestion of 
some directing force, culminating in the conception of the Life Force 
of Man and Superman. But neither this nor the later Back to 
Methuselah is directly a religious play. The first piece in which 
Mr. Shaw really comes to grips with religious questions is The Devil's 
where he launches an attack on the narrow puritanism which 
pervaded many English homes at that time. This -puritanism clung 
tenaciously to the doctrine of original sin, with its implication that 
by nature man is not God’s but the Devil’s disciple. Taking this 
designation for the hero of his play. Mr. Shaw reveals the irony of 
the whole position by making the “Devil’s disciple ” at whom all the 
clerics and saints look askance, reveal himself in his true colours, 
a sound-hearted, self-sacrificing, yet unassuming person, who is ready 
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to take upon his shoulders the consequences of another’s faults. Good 
deeds and self-sacrifice, the author tells us, are natural to man, spring- 
ing as they do from the very foundations of his being, and it quite 
often happens that the people, apparently the most irreligious, are in 
reality the most truly good. 

The Devil's Disciple centres around the story of how the notorious 
Eichard Dudgeon saves the suspected chaplain, the Eeverend Anthony 
Anderson from the gallows and comes near to being hanged himself 
in Anderson’s stead. Anderson is far from an admirable character; 
indeed, one feels that the author has made him unnecessarily cowardly 
and despicable ; but this fault, if fault it be, can be excused on the 
ground that it was probably committed with the intent of showing by 
contrast the fundamental soundness of Dudgeon’s character. The 
Eeverend Mr, Anderson is trying to convert Dudgeon, and for that 
purpose he invites him to his house to tea. Mrs. Anderson is alone 
with her guest at the moment, and half jocularly he suggests that 
they look more like man and wife than a hostess entertaining a disciple 
of the Devil ; but somehow Mrs. Anderson does not relish being linked 
in this way with Eichard. “ I would rather have a husband whom 

everybody respects,” she tells him, “ than a and he, divining 

her thoughts, finishes the sentence for her, adding to it a little of his 
own philosophy. “Than the Devil’s disciple. You are right. But 
I dare say your love helps him to be a good man, just as your hate 
helps me to be a bad one.” Soon, however, Eichard gives proof that 
he is not so very much worse than the chaplain, for to the lady’s 
horror and astonishment a band of soldiers enters to arrest her 
husband, and mistaking Eichard for that gentleman, apprehends him. 
Eichard goes without a word, and so risks his life for another. The 
whole position is summed up by Anderson in the final act. 

“It is in the hour of trial that a man finds his true profession. 
This foolish young man {placing his hand on Richard’s shoulder) 
boasted himself the Devil’s disciple, but when the hour of trial came 
to him, be found it was his destiny to suffer and be faithful to death. 

I thought myself a decent minister of the gospel of peace, but when 
the hour of trial came to me, I found that it was my destiny to be a 
man of action, and that my place was among the thunder of the 
captains and the shouting ; so I am starting life at fifty as Captain 
Anthony Anderson of the Springtown Militia ; and the Devil’s disciple 
will start presently as the Reverend Eichard Dudgeon, and wag his 
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paw in my old pulpit.” And so the Devil’s disciple proves himself 
a son of God. 

The same conception of human nature is embodied once again in 
The Showing-up of Blanco Posnet, though in this case the episode is 
set on a western ranch, and the hero (using the word both in the 
accepted modern sense and in the more restricted literary sense) is 
a common horse-thief. Again, note the irony in the title. A 
‘‘ showing up” usually denotes the revelation of vicious or hypocritical 
tendencies in the character of a person wlio appears a model of virtue ; 
but Blanco’s showing up is of the opposite kind. The very man 
whom everyone regards as a desperate and incorrigible criminal 
turns out to possess, at the very bottom of his nature, a spark of 
divine goodness, which blazes up at the most unexpected moment 
and completely upsets all his calculated wickedness ; and the agency 
through which he realises the divinity of his own nature is a distressed 
mother, with a little child at the point of death. Blanco meets them 
on a lonely moor as he is driving away a stolen horse ; the woman 
begs him to lend her his beast to ride to the doctor’s with her child, 
and Blanco the desperate, Blanco the incorrigible, who had never 
known a human impulse before, feels his heart soften and tears come 
to his eyes. Without a word he hands her the horse and remains 
gazing abstractedly into space. So preoccupied is he that he does not 
even notice the approach of the Sheriff’s men till they lay hands upon 
him to arrest him, and then he goes with them without any resistance. 
The old Blanco Posnet is dead for ever, for as he stood there looking 
and musing, lost to the whole world, a new light had broken upon 
him. ” When you took me,” he asks his accusers at the trial, ‘‘did 
I fight like a thief, or run away like a thief ? Or was there any sign 
of a horse near me ?” 


Strader ; You were looking at the rainbow, like a damned silly fool, instead of 
keeping yonr wits about you ; and we stole upon you and had you tight before you could 
draw a bead on ns. 

Sheriff ; That don*t sound like good sense. What would he be looking at a rainbow 

for? 

Blanco ; 1 11 tell you Sheriff. I was looking at it because there was something 
written on it. 

Sheriff ; How do you mean, written on it ? 

Blonco : The words were “ I’ve got the cinch on you this time, Blanco Posnet." 
Yes, Sheriff, I saw those words in green on the red streak of the rainbow ; and as I saw 
them I felt Strapper’s grab on my arm and Squinty’s on my pistol." 
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Thus does Blanco at last come to know his real self ; but he is 
not the only one in the play who is shown up in this way. Mr. 
Shaw’s thesis of fundamental human goodness is exemplified in at 
least two other characters — Feemy Evans and the Sheriff. Feemy is 
a woman of doubtful reputation who is hired to give false witness 
against Blanco, and has apparently no scruples about perjuring 
herself ; but when she hears Blanco’s story, even she finds that she 
can lie no longer, and breaks down in tears, exclaiming : 

“0 God, T felt the little child’s hand on my neck — I can’t 
(bursting into tears and scolding at the other woman) It’s you with 
your snivelling face that’s put me off it. No, it wasn’t him. I 
only said it out of spite, because he insulted me. May I be struck 
dead if ever T saw him with the horse 1” Blanco, understanding 
perfectly well what has happened, merely whispers to her, “ Softy: 
cry-baby! Landed like me! Doing what you never intended to do!” 
As for the Sheriff, he too impressed by the action of the horse-thief 
whom a few minutes before he was eager to hang even before his 
guilt had been proved, and after commending his humanity and 
courage, adjourns the court and takes up a collection for the mother 
of the dead child. 

In this way, then, Mr. Shaw shows the Divine Spirit at work in 
the life of man, impelling him, sometimes seemingly against his own 
will, to tread the path of truth and honour ; but a mere dramatic 
representation is never enough for Mr. Shaw ; he must have the moral 
of his play expressed plainly and unmistakably in so many words, 
and in this piece the person whom he chooses to drive that moral 
home is no other than Blanco himself. The convert’s sermon, with 
which the play concludes, re-iterates in a rough and ready, yet a 
perfectly sincere manner, the belief in the divinity of human nature 
and the sanctity of man as instruments for the achievement of a 
divine purpose. 

Blanco : Why did the child die ? Tell me that, if you can. He can't have wanted to 
kill the child. Why did he make me go so soft on the child if He was going hard on it 
Himself ? Why should He go hard on the innocent kind and go soft on a rotten thing like 
me 7 Why did I go soft myself ? Why did_the Sheriff go so soft 7 Why did Feemy go soft 7 
What’s this game that's upset our game ? For, it seems to me that there’s two games being 
played. Our game is a rotten game, that makes me feel I’am dirt, and that you’re all as 
rotten dirt as me. 'Tother game may be a silly game, but 'taint rotten. When the Sheriff 
played it he stopped being rotten. When Feemy played it the paint nearly dropped off her 
face. When I played it I cursed myself for a fool ; but I lost the rotten feel, all the same. 
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Elder Daniels : It was the Lord speaking to your soul, Blanco. 

Blanco : O yes I You know all about the Lord, don’t you ? You’re in the Lord’s 
confidence. He would’nt for the world do anything to stock you, would He, Boosy dear ? 
Yah 1 What about the croup? It was early days when He made the croup, I guess. It 
was the best He could think of then ; but when it turned out wrong in His hands. He made 
you and me to fight the croup for Him. You bet He didn't make us for nothing : and He 
would'nt have made us at all if He could have done His work without us. By gum 1 that 
must be what we’re for. He'd never have made us to be rotten, drunken blackguards like 
me and good-for-nothing rips like Feemy. He made me because He had a job for me. He 
ht me run loose till the job was ready, and then I had to come along and do it, hanging 
or no hanging. And I tell you it did'nt feel rotten ; it felt bully, just bully. Anyhow, I 
got the rotten feeling off me for a minute of my life, and I’ll go through fire to get it off 

me again No more paths. No more broad and narrow. No more good or bad. There’s 

no good and no bad; but by Jimmy, gents, there’s rotten game and there’s a great game. 
I played the rotten game, but the great game was played on me ; and now I’m for the great 
game every time. 

AiiEn.” 

The Devil’s Disciple and The Showing-up of Blanco Posnet are 
probably the two contributions to modern drama in which this belief 
in the immanence of God finds the most complete expression ; but in 
several other of Mr. Shaw’s plays we find hints which point in the 
same direction.^ Major Barbara, for instance, does not take this 
subject as its central theme, yet in the delineation of the rather 
ruffianly Bill Walker we discern another Blanco Posnet. Barbara, 
in spite of family persuasions to the contrary, holds the view that 
human nature is fundamentally good, and that even the most depraved 
character will respond to the promptings of conscience, if only his 
conscience is awakened. 

“ There are neither good men nor scoundrels,” she tells her 
father. “ There sre just children of one Father, and the sooner they 

stop calling one another names, the better They’re all just the same 

sort of sinners, and there’s the same salvation ready for them all,” 

Bill Walker is something of a materialist as well as a sceptic; 
because he has never seen his soul he refuses to believe that he has 
one ; but Barbara is not long in showing him that he has. Bill 
himself, too, comes to see the reason in her contention, and walks 
away in silence. And it is just the same with the jovial soldier who 
appears ” straight from Hell ” in the epilogue to Saint Joan ; even he 
has redeemed himself, and so earned one day’s leave a year, by the 
performance of a good deed. ” I never thought about it,” he tells 

' And, of course, also in The Black Girl's Adventures where the Black Girl, failing to 
find satisfaction in any of the deities presented to her by the Bible theologyf at last 
discOveta God in her small children and a life of service for others. 
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Peter Cauchon. “ It came natural like. But they scored it up for 
me.” That, Mr. Shaw would have us believe, is how all good deeds 
(that is, truly good deeds, done with no ulterior motive) come about ; 
they are done “natural like,’’ and though they may appear insigni- 
ficant at the time, they are scored up by one who takes such trifles 
into account. Yes, man is primarily spirit, not flesh, and that spirit 
is of divine origin. That is what Magnus meant in The Apple Cart 
when he declared that no theory which regards man as an India- 
rubber stamp would ever succeed for long. 

** The old divine theory worked because there is a divine spark in all of us; and the 
stupidest or worst monarch or minister, if not wholly God, is a bit of a god — an attempt at 
a good — however little the bit and unsuccessful the attempt. But the India-rubber stamp 
theory breaks down in every emergency, because no king or minister is the very least bit 
like a stamp ; he is a living soul.** 

This, after all, must be at the basis of all religion, for the 
religious sense in the individual depends ultimately upon, and must 
always come back to, a natural yearning for a better and a higher 
mode of life ; and true worship can be no other than a communion of 
the spiritual in man with the great forces akin to it in the external 
world. So, as Mr. Shaw assures us in his preface to Back to 
Methuselah, all reformations in religion are, in a sense, not a step 
forward but a step backward ; the tendency is always to shake off 
dead creeds and formulae and get back to primal things. 

Since the discovery of evolution as the method of the Life Force, the religion of 
metaphysical vitalism has been gaining the definiteness and concreteness needed to make 

it assimilable by the educated, critical man. But it has always been with us 

Protestantism was a movement towards a light called an inner light, because every man 
must see it with his own eyes, and not take iny priest’s word for it. or any church’s 
account of it. In short, there is no question of a new religion, but rather of re-distilling 
the eternal spirit of religion, and thus extricating it from the sludgy residue of tempora- 
lities and legends that are making belief impossible though they are the stock-in-trade 
of all the churches and all the schools.” 

Those churchmen (and one does come across such people) who 
accuse Mr. Shaw of having no religion would do well to ponder over 
this passage. Of course, if by religion one merely means ritual and 
creeds, then certainly Mr. Shaw is irreligious. But real religion is 
much more than this ; it is deeper, broader and more vital, and in 
every clime and every age, through every prophet and every teacher, 
it has sprung from the same primal impulse. 

Sheffield, Englandf 
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THE ERA OF “ NATIONAL-SOCIALISM ” 

W E have seen how by the end of 1927 Russia had lost all hope of 
bringing about a world-revolution. In China, in the Islamic 
countries and in Germany, Russia after having obtained gi’eat authority 
and prestige lost much of what she had gained. Russo-Chinese friend- 
ship had turned into bitter enmity. Russian influence in the Islamic 
countries was on the wane. And Germany had adopted a conciliatory 
attitude towards the Western countries. Whatever the reasons of 
Russian failure to sovietise the rest of the world, she was now com- 
pelled to abandon her schemes of world-wide revolution. Or at any 
rate it now became necessary that World-Revolution should be con- 
sidered as a very remote objective of Russian policy. Russia without 
denouncing the idea of World -Revolution in so many words, now prac- 
tically decided to live peacefully along with bourgeois nations. 

Stalin now developed his theory of establishing socialism in a 
separate country. In 1928 came the first Five-Year Plan. Russia 
now seemed to be anxious to devote all her energies to the fulfilment 
of the Plan. Among other things it was essential for the success of 
the Plan that peace should be maintained with the outside world. 
From this time onwards we are in a period of Russian history in which 
Russia acts as a truly national state. The Plan necessitated more and 
more intercourse with the capitalist countries. But what brought 
Russia still nearer them and what made her a regular and “respect- 
able “ member of the international polity were firstly the invasion of 
Manchuria by Japan (September, 1931) and secondly the coming of 
Hitler to power in Germany (at the beginning of 1933). 

In September 1931 came the Sino-Japanese War. It was no 
doubt a war, even if it was, and still is, referred to as a “ dispute.” 
Despite Japan’s membership of the League of Nations, and despite the 
fact that she was a party to many an important international engage- 
ment — such as the League Covenant, the Kellog Pact and the Nine 
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Power Pact — she actually invaded Chinese territory. Public opinion 
all the world over was indignant. But Japan stuck to her policy. She 
conquered Manchuria, and declared it to be an ‘ independent state.” 
It was given the name Manchukuo. The Chinese boy-Emperor Henry 
Pu Yi who had to aodicate in 1912 became the king of the newly 
established state. Since then Japan has been the master of Manchuria. 
She now also possesses the rich province of Jehol. And at the time of 
Writing she is definitely trying to extend her dominion to other 
Chinese territories, to Mongolia for instance. And there is no doubt 
that Japan would not hesitate to occupy Russian territories in the 
Extreme East should opportunity present itself. Russia may be pre- 
pared at the present tune to recognise Japanese claims in Manchuria, 
as is shown by Russia’s sale to Japan of her share in the Chinese 
Eastern Railway for less than £10,000,000, and perhaps even in 
Mongolia, but she would certainly not tolerate any encroachment 
upon Russian territory. Such a step will undoubtedly result in war 
between the two countries. 

That Japan is preparing for such a war, and that she expects a 
conflict in Siberia in the not very distant future is evident from the 
rapid construction of a new railway line in Manchuria, which was 
opened last year, between Keshang and Sakhalyan. It connects Harbm 
with the Soviet frontier by a new route. Clearly the line is of great 
strategic importance. Apart from economic gain — for it opens up a 
new agricultural region — it connects the new Japanese protectorate 
with the heart of Siberia by a much shorter route. In case of war 
with Russia this railway line would enable Japan to transport troops and 
supplies much more quickly to the Russian frontier. Blagovestchenask 
is an important Russian military and trade centre and has got 
a railway which runs into the heart of Siberia. The conquest of this 
town will enable the Japanese army to cut off all Russian communica- 
tion with Vladivostok by the Trans-Siberian Railway, and will place 
the Soviet maritime provinces in the farthest East at the mercy of the 
Japanese invading army. Many towns are being rapidly founded on 
the new line. Penshan has already become quite important. Japan 
intends to build a large aerodrome in this town, for the place happens 
to be within easy striking distance of Soviet Russia. To-day Japan has 
got a very large army in Manchukuo. 130,000 Japanese troops, or one- 
third of the whole national army, are stationed in the new protectorate. 
Over and above there are 110,000 Manchukuo soldiers, and 12,000 
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-trained “ White-guardists,” under Japanese command. .One should 
be a great believer in the innocence of man to think that these forces 
are meant for the maintenance of “ domestic peace.” Russians are not 
such optimists t 

It is quite understandable that Russia should be alarmed at the 
Japanese conquest of Manchuria and her probable intentions with regard 
to Outer Mongolia and Siberia. Russia has to protect 2,000 miles of 
-frontiers from Vanchuli to Vladivostok which directly touch the terri- 
tory which has now for all practical purposes become a Japanese 
possession. Besides, this territory projects into the domain of Russia. 
And Vladivostok, the only important Russian port in the Pacific, is 
connected with European Russia by means of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway which passes through Manchuria. True, the Trans-Siberian 
-Railway also connects it with the West, but apart from the fact that 
this is a much longer route, as compared with the other, the Trans- 
Siberian Line too very closely skirts the Manchurian frontier and 
therefore cannot be regarded as immune from Japanese invasion. 

The Sino-Japanese War affected Russian policy in two directions. 
It necessitated a military preparation on the part of Russia for a. final 
settlement with Japan. Secondly there came a remarkable change in 
Russia’s relations with many countries, including the U. S. A. But 
before we discuss these developments we must take into consideration 
another event which has so largely determined the attitude of the 
Continental states towards Russia and Russia’s attitude towards them. 

Closely following the Sino-Japanese War came the advent of the 
Nazis to power in Germany, At the end of what has been described as 
the first period of Soviet foreign policy, i.e., 1927, the relations between 
Russia and Germany were, though not very, yet quite friendly. And 
such relations continued until the beginning of 1933 when Hitler 
became all-powerful in Germany. The Nazis in spite of many a point 
of resemblance between themselves and the Bolsheviks are enemies of 
communism and of Russia. Their hostility towards Russia is not 
wholly due to their hostility towards communism. They stand for a 
poUcy of expansion towards the Bast and therein lies the root of the 
trouble. Otherwise an understanding between Bolshevism and Nazism 
would not have been impossible. 

Says Hitler in Mein Kampf: “ We (National-Socialists) atem .the 
Germanic stream towards the south and west of Europe, and turn our 
Syes eastwards We have finished with . the pre-war policy of colonic 
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and trade, and are going over to the land policy of the future. When 
we talk of new lands in Europe we are bound to think first of Russia 
and her border states.” He claims that ” the organised Russian state 
was not due to any political capacity of the Slav race, but it was a 
wonderful example of the efficiency of the Germanic element in form- 
ing states among inferior races. This Germanic element may now be 
regarded as entirely wiped out in Russia. The Jew has taken its 
place.” And the character of the Jew, according to the Fuehrer is not 
that of the organiser, but of a “ decomposing leaven.” Hitler seems 
to be sure that ” the Empire is ripe for a collapse.” He abuses the 
present rulers of Russia, calls them ” low blood-stained criminals” and 
the scum of humanity.” He is afraid that Germany is the next great 
objective of Bolshevism and the ” international Jew.” (The poor Jew 
must come in on whatever Hitler might speak or write. Hatred of the 
Jew is an obsession with him.) 

Since Hitler’s assumption of power the Socialists and Communists 
are being ruthlessly persecuted in Germany. This persecution and 
Hitler’s declared desire of expansion towards the East are responsible 
for a complete estrangement between the two countries. But fortu- 
nately for Russia, she is not the only object of Hitler’s attack. And 
those nations which consider themselves to be threatened by th® 
militant Third Reich have lost no time in coming to an understanding 
with Russia. 

The Far Eastern crisis brought Russia and the U.S.A. nearer 
each other. The U.S.A. was the only Great Power which had 
consistently refused to recognise the Government of the U.S.S.R. It 
was regarded as very unlikely that Soviet Russia and the United 
States, the most prominent representatives of such antagonistic poli- 
tical and economic systems as Capitalism and Communism, would ever 
come to an understanding. Post-war American Presidents, .Wilson, 
Hardinge, Coolidge and Hoover, all had been opposed to the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. America refused to 
recognise the Soviet Government on cultural and religious grounds, 
which still carry some weight in America. But in the year 1933 the 
world was not even surprised to find the new President of the U.S.A. 
taking the initiative in inviting Russia to send over a representative 
in order to ” explore personally all questions outstanding between the 
two countries.” Litvinoff, the Commissar for Foreign Affairs, who, 
is to-day the most influential person in Russia after Stalin, went to 
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America. Negotiations continued for a few days. The result of these 
negotiations was that the Soviet Government was recognised by the 
U.S.A. in November, 1933. President Roosevelt declared that he 
wished to establish “ not merely normal but friendly relations.” 

The American and other apologists of Roosevelt’s policy would 
make us believe that economic considerations were responsible for this 
reversal of American policy. But an examination of the economic 
conditions of both these countries would make it clear that economics 
has very little, if at all, to do with this rapprochement. America 
cannot import anything from Russia, for practically all that Russia 
is in a position to export to America is found in abundance in the 
U.S.A. If that be the case Russia cannot afford to buy from America 
either, even if she requires certain goods produced in that country. 
And had this change in policy been really due to economic considera- 
tions the recognition of Russia ought to have come long before 1933. 
It was not economics, it was politics that determined the policy of the 
U.S.A. There was now a new and very disturbing development in 
the relations between China and Japan. America could not keep 
quiet over a development which would in the end mean a powerful 
blow to her own opportunities in China and which would most cer- 
tainly increase the power and prestige of her rival in the Pacific. 
America could now well visualise Japan installed at Vladivostok, con- 
trolling the Pacific Ocean. It was not a very happy prospect for 
America. A Russo-American alliance, it was thought, would prove 
capable of checking the advance of Japan in Cliina. This seems to 
be the only reasonable explanation of the change iu America’s attitude 
towards Russia. The Japanese Foreign Office described this move as 
” intensely interesting ! ” 

Another result of the Sino- Japanese conflict was a change for the 
better in the relations between Russia and China. At the end of 1927 
Russian influence in China disappeared altogether. During the four 
years that followed there was no improvement in these relations. In 
fact they became worse as a result of the controversy over the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. In 1929 there arose a serious trouble over 
the Railway between Soviet Russia and Chang Hsiao-Liang. Soviet 
troops had to enter Manchuria in order to compel the Manchurian 
lord to respect the provisions of the Treaty of 1924, providing for the 
joint ownership of the Railway., But the Sino- Japanese W^ar resulted 
in a marked improvement in Russo-Chinese relations. China once 
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more resumed diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia towards the end 
of 1932. This concession on the Chinese side must naturally be 
attributed to the Japanese policy in Manchuria. China now realised 
that the Japanese peril was even more formidable than the Bolshevik 
The renewal of the Russo-Chinese friendship has come opportunely 
for both the countries. Japan of course took the news seriously. An 
oflBcial spokesman regarded it as “ most unwelcome.” He declared 
that “ the elements most disturbing to the peace of the world have 
now joined hands, and Japan stands squarely against these forces.'’ 

What Russian diplomacy could not achieve for five years in 
spite of constant endeavours was now achieved due to Japan’s aggres- 
sive policy. To-day not only diplomatic relations have been restored 
between China and Russia, but the two countries understand each 
other much better. 

Capitalist America recognised the necessity of coming to an 
understanding with Communist Russia, owing to the ambitions of 
the Japanese in China. France and her European allies — Poland, 
Czechioslovakia, Jugoslavia and Rumania — recognised the importance 
of Russian friendship because of the establishment of the Nazi regime 
in Germany. And just when Russia was getting nervous at the pace 
of Japanese advance in Manchuria and Jehol, she was in a position tc 
settle her differences with her neighbours and with France. She 
concluded a number of pacts of non-aggression. In the month of July 
1933 the Western and the Middle Eastern neighbours of the 
U.S.S.R., namely Estonia, Latvia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan, signed pacts of non-aggression. The 
Soviet Government thus secured the safety of their Western and 
Middle Eastern frontiers in the event of a war in the Far East, so 
far as it is at all possible to obtain security by means of pacts and 
treaties. 

The Soviet Pact of July 1933 is meant to ” reinforce ” peace 
between the signatories. It secures the singatories against aggres- 
sion, a term which has been clearly defined. Of all the states that 
are parties to this pact Russia perhaps felt the greatest difficulty in the 
case of Rumania. For between Russia and Rumania the question of 
Bessarabia was still unsettled. Russia, however, by signing this pact 
virtually gave up her claim over Bessarabia. Poland in spite of this 
pact must still be regarded as an uncertain factor because of the recent 
development in her relations with Germany. But the Little Entente 
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are extremely nervous because of the possibility of an Austro-German 
Union. It was natural that they should welcome an understanding 
with Eussia. 

But much more important than these Pacts of non-aggression is 
the new friendship between Russia and France, Pacts of Non- 
aggression and Conciliation were concluded between the two countries. 
All disputes arising between France and the U.S.S.R. which could 
not be regulated by ordinary diplomatic means were, according to the 
Conciliation Convention, to be passed to a Conciliation Commission for 
amicable settlement. And in spite of French official denial it is as 
certain as anything can be that a regular alliance similar to the 
pre-War Entente has been concluded. France has forgotten and 
forgiven the Russian desertion of 1917 and the repudiation of debts 
by the Soviet Government. In face of the German danger, real 
and imaginary, France has come to definite understandings with 
Soviet Russia. The visit of M. Cot, the French Air Minister, and his 
party of aviation experts and French Air Ministry officials in 
September 1933, pointed to a new development in Franco-Russian 
relations. The Russian military and air authorities since then have 
been seeking technical advice in France, just as in the past they sought 
this advice in Germany. 

Italy was not far behind the Western neighbours of Russia in 
signing a non-aggression pact with the Soviet Government in 
September 1933. Italian relations with the Soviet had been on the 
whole quite good for many years. But still better had been Italy’s 
relations with Germany. Now, however. Hitler’s policy with regard 
to Austria completely disillusioned the Italians about German 
friendship. Italy, like Russia, therefore had to revise her ‘revisionist ’ 
policy. The conclusion of the Non- aggression Pact between Fascism 
and Bolshevism has greatly strengthened Russia’s position in Central 
and Eastern Europe, 

The culmination of all these pacts and alliances is Russia’s mem- 
bership of the League of Nations. In September 1934, the Government 
of Soviet Eussia were formally solicited by representatives at Geneva 
to join the League. On behalf of the Soviet Government the 
invitation was accepted by Litvinoff. He wrote that his Government 
was willing to “ become a member of the League, occupying therein 
the place due to itself, and undertaking to observe all the international 
obligations and decisions liinding upon members in conformity with 
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Article IX of the Covenant.” By “the place due to itself” was 
apparently meant a permanent seat on the Council ! The entry of 
Russia into the League must be regarded as a triumph for the 
anti-Nazi coalition. The withdrawal of Germany and Japan from 
the League was in some measure compensated by Russian entry. 

Soviet Russia had consistently refused to enter the League. She 
always thought that the League was an organisation of the capitalistic 
and imperialistic powers, Great Britain and France being prominent 
among them, and the primary purpose of this society was to perpe- 
tuate these systems. The other nations regarded Russia as an 
outcast. Russia was considered to be unworthy for admittance to 
honourable society. But the circumstances had now changed. 
Because of the impending danger in the Par East “ National- 
Socialist ” Russia thought it advisable to join that very League which 
she had been so vehemently denouncing from its inception. And 
because of the German menace other nations also had to revise their 
opinions about Russia. They now tried their best to bring the outcast 
into the League of respectable nations. 

Through all these pacts and understandings and her entry into 
the League Russia’s diplomatic position has become very strong indeed. 
But Russia has not wholly depended on diplomatic understandings. 
Her military preparations in the Far East are advancing with a 
thoroughness typical of Bolshevist Russia. 

Since the Far-Eastern trouble started the Soviet authorities have 
been trying to improve communications between Western Russia and 
the Far East. They have also been trying to make their Par 
Eastern army as self-supporting as possible. A double-track railway 
communication has already been established between Samara and 
Karymskaya. The Trans-Siberian line has been repaired and a 
more efficient system of signalling has been instituted. A second 
track which is being laid on the Trans-Baikal-Amur-Ussari line is 
nearing completion. 

Moreover, Siberia and the Par Eastern possessions of Russia are 
being systematically colonised. They are being freed of “undesirable” 
elements. Settlers are being imported from Western Rnssia. 
As a result of the extraordinary privileges that are granted to them 
many Russians find it more convenient to settle there. Agxiculture 
is receiving the attention that is its due. And new industries are 
being established. The Soviet authorities believe, not without reason, 
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that in the event of war it will be possible to support the Far Eastern 
army by the supplies from Siberia and Far East. 

The total strength of the Far Eastern army is estimated at 
150,000 men. Special attention is being bestowed on the construction 
of aeroplane bases. Irkutsk is an important example. About four 
hundred aeroplanes are there, out of which fifty are said to be heavy 
bombers. Chemical works have been started at Kamerovo to produce 
poison-gas and other war-chemicals. All these measures clearly show 
that Russia is preparing for the coming struggle. 

Russia seems to be anxious to avoid a conflict, as is evident by 
her attitude with regard to Manchuria and Bessarabia. She would 
have war neither in the East nor in the West. It does not mean that 
she values peace more than war. But her economic programme in 
order to be fully realised requires a long period of peace and tranquillity. 
In fact a great war involving Russia may mean the end of the 
Communist experiment in that country. But Russia feels she will 
not be allowed to live peacefully. Japan will strike before long. 
Germany may utilise this opportunity to realise her dream of expan- 
sion towards the East. This Russia must resist. In view of this 
danger she has tried to make herself impregnable by means of 
political understandings and pacts of non-aggression on the one hand 
and far-reaching preparations for war on the other. 


Dacca. 


( Concluded) 



ARTS AND CRAFTS OF INDIA 

ASITKUMAR HALDAB 
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T ET me, first of all, tryto remove afew misunderstacidin^^o aoo 

that prevail in the minds of our people. I shall then proceed to 
analyse the causes which were responsible for the spread of our art culture 
among our people in earlier times and the reasons for its decay in modern 
times. The first confusion is about the words “arts and crafts.” There 
is very little difference in the significance of the words “ Arts ” and 
“arts and crafts.” “Arts and crafts” is aphrase which includes the arts 
of design and of handicrafts — all those arts which “go to the making of 
house beautiful.” The phrase had its origin in the revival of arts 
and handicrafts which began about 1875 in Europe. In England 
specially the growth of the factory system with its specialized functions 
for each workman had almost destroyed the feeling for art among work- 
men. Hence, the movement was started by William Morris to rescue 
public taste from cheap imitation of foreign models, to encourage 
handicrafts and to raise them to their rightful position in the category 
of fine arts. It was in his hand that plastic art revived in its former 
glory. His conviction may thus be quoted in his own language ; 

“ What I mean by art is some creation of man which appeals 
to his emotions and his intellect by means of his senses. 

“We have two kinds of art : one of them would exist even if 
men had no needs, but such as are essentially spiritual, and only 
accidentally material or bodily. The other kind, called into 
existence by material needs, is bound no less to recognise the 
aspirations of the soul and receive the impress of its striving towards 
perfection. 

“ Not only is it possible to make the matters needful to our 
daily life works of art, but there is something wrong in the civilisa- 
tion which does not do this; if our houses, our clothes, our household 
furniture and utensils are not works of art, they are either wretched 
makeshifts, or what is worse,. degrading shams of better things.” 

The truth underlying his conviction is not to be understood with 
reference to William Morris’s country only. It might equally be 
applied to any other country’s art, particularly to India, where for very 
many reasons the artistic conscience of the people has degenerated, 
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Thug the word “ art ” in a broad sense of the term now. refers to 
anything which is not an immediate product of nature, but artificial 
and made by the aid of human dexterity. By “ arts ” we also mean 
those phases of human activity which result from human skill. Thus 
it is only for the sake of convenience that art is classified into useful 
or applied arts on the one hand and fine arts on the other. The latter 
embrace painting, sculpture, architecture and music, and, according 
to some, even poetry. Pottery, brasswork, silverwork are classified 
as useful or applied arts. These latter could be practised by anyone 
who had hereditary skill and acquired the necessary talents or the 
requisite training. In handicraft, however clever the craftsman may 
be, it is absolutely impossible for him to manufacture two articles 
identically alike. This is one of the reasons why artistic handicraft is 
also classed as fine art by connoisseurs. 

Be it noted that in India aesthetic arts embrace 64 kinds of 
human skill and aesthetic achievements, including weaving, woodwork, 
metal work and the like. But these are the products of manual crafts 
and not of mechanical devices, for the simple reason that they were not 
then invented. In the present condition of this machine-ridden world, 
handicrafts are fast losing their ground in India and abroad. 

Art, as has already been said, can be aesthetically divided into 
groups, but it has been usually partitioned as graphic art, i.e., fine 
art and plastic art, i.e., arts and crafts. But it is not possible even 
then to think of them apart. A piece of work should have design and 
aesthetic appeal, without which it can have commercial value, but no 
intrinsic value as art. If the design and aesthetic appeal are taken 
out of it, the term art-ware cannot be applied. And design and 
aesthetic appeal are the very essence of fine art. Similarly an 
artist who has devoted his life to only painting pictures cannot be 
blind to the beauties of objects of high craftsmanship. Moreover, no 
artist would care to see his work placed in such material surroundings 
as do not frame the picture properly. Even a picture or a sculpture 
must needs be supported by crafts. 

This close dependence between crafts and fine arts is as old as 
society. In the pre-historic ages, the primitives had also thought of 
beautifying their surroundings and household objects. Primitive 
people dwelling in caves and natural surroundings had to struggle hard 

their existence, and they found recreation in beautifying their 
painting, on their walls, scenes of their daily search 
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for food and shelter. That is why we find in ancient caves in Spain 
and in India wild hunting scenes. They even used to tattoo their body 
to decorate themselves. The human instinct for self-adornment was 
responsible for discovering ornaments in crude forms of beads and 
stones which developed into fine jewelleries of the day. Later on, 
probably, these primitive men attached other significance to these 
ornaments and used them as symbols in their rituals. But, originally, 
it may be asserted that these craft-objects were vehicles of aesthetic 
satisfaction. The sense of beauty thus achieved in the bygone days 
can be traced in the works of art found in Egypt, Babylonia and 
Mahenjo-Daro and Harappa in India. In such practical objects as ancient 
flints we notice all kinds of decorations, and the difficulty of engraving 
them on hard stone in those days can better be imagined than 
described. In Mahenjo-Daro we find well-cut beads and ornaments 
the workmanship of which still puzzle the modern man. Those ancient 
art-relics reveal to us the real urge for creation and dynamic 
rhythm, which is sadly lacking in so-called great achievements of art. 
Those primitives had no civilization worth speaking of, and yet 
we find expressions of art-culture in their crude handiwork. No 
distinction between Fine Art and Crafts was then thought of. 

The process of the development of the human mind could be traced 
through these relics of ancient arts and crafts. Thus a broken pitcher 
found in an ancient site would tell a long tale of the ancient thought 
and culture of a people. For instance, pottery is one of the most 
ancient handicrafts in the world and its evolution traces the evolution, 
or the progress of the whole human civilization. The crude 
beginning of earthen jars which we find among the primitives 
gradually took shape as glazed ones in Egypt, Persia and finally 
reached its perfection as fine porcelain in China which can be rightly 
classed as fine art- ware. Originally porcelain was made in China 
and then it found its way through Persia to the different parts of the 
world. It was a great discipline for other peoples to copy them and 
many devoted their lives to achieve perfection in that art, with the 
result that porcelain-ware became so cheap as to find itself in every 
household. Thus the natural evolution of only a useful object, i.e., a 
craft- product ended in a perfect J’ine Art. 

The second confusion is about the origins of our indigenous 
art-forms. There is an idea current among our people that all 
such origins are native to the soil. But this is falsified by the history 
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of India. Many nations were attracted by the magnificence and 
wealth of India ; Huns, Greeks and other foreigners attacked India 
several times with the result that there was a constant intermixture 
of foreign culture, tradition and ideas. India imbibed various cultures 
particularly new ideas about arts and crafts. So the history of Indian 
arts and crafts is a history of the intermixture of artistic achievements 
of various countries. Exchange of foreign art-ware with India had 
become so common that it is now difficult to distinguish the peculiarly 
Indian elements in any ancient art work. It is widely held that from 
very ancient times foreigners came from Asia Minor to India for trade 
and commerce and used to exchange goods and commodities in Egypt 
and Persia. The origins of inlay work on ivory, gold, silver, etc., or 
Damascene work of Northern India are still in the dark. It is 
difficult to state whether they were invented in India in ancient times 
or in the mediaeval period or whether we got them as a result 
of association with foreigners in some distant prehistoric times. 
Similar is the case with the art of printing on cloths or filigree 
works. 

Such exchange of art culture has happened practically in all coun- 
tries all over the world. Early European art was obviously influenced 
by the Egyptian, and Persian and European scholars themselves 
acknowledge the debt. To-day also we find Chinese and Japanese 
influence in the decoration of houses in Europe. The easy and simple 
house decoration and furniture of Japan is easily traceable in a modern 
style of European home. Similarly in the period when Buddhism was 
expanding beyond the frontiers of India we clearly find traces of Indian 
culture and art in Central Asia, China and Japan. Chinese contri- 
bution in Persian art is similarly traceable. It is thus very difficult to 
estimate a nation’s contribution to another in the development and 
gradual evolution of its civilization, art and culture. One can never 
say to what extent one nation is indebted to another. 

Yet we must not think of intermixture of .traditions as the only 
process of development in Indian art. It is certain that a piece of art- 
work for a particular branch of art might have come from any country, 
but finally it must needs take to the native forms. Thus it is through 
adaptation by the native talents to the local motifs and designs that 
culture and art are nationalized. This association with foreign culture, 
tradition and interchange of ideas since time immemorial seems to be 
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a plausible reason for the wonderful variety in Indian arts and crafts. 

Art cannot be confined within the boundaries of a country. 

Apart from traditions and motifs which can be foreign or national, 
Nature to which the artist refers is certainly indigenous, and the 
artist and the designer must take clue from the nature of their own 
native soil. 

One may try to examine the conditions which rendered it possible 
for art to be appreciated by our people even when they were not 
educated in the present sense of the term. Machinery and quick 
transport were unknown in olden times. This led to limited markets. 
The famous muslin, brocade, ivory work, etc., of India thus retained 
their appeal and were thus appreciated both in India and abroad. 
We know from history that European statesmen and economists were 
alarmed by the enormous transhipment of their gold to India in 
exchange for Indian art-wares. India’s geographical situation was 
not clearly known to the Western world in those days and it was 
these art-wares that offered them a glimpse of India thousands of 
miles away. 

Moreover, the Indian village organization was highly favourable 
to the development of arts and crafts. Before the advent of machine- 
made products each Indian village was a self-sufficient 
economic unit. The vijjjagers produced everything that they had 
need of, according to the economic organization of such villages ; each 
worker received remuneration in grain. Naturally the village artists 
and craftsmen had no anxieties for thsir living, for the village system 
made sufficient provision for it. In exchange for their art-ware and 
commodities of general requirement, they enjoyed rent-free lands or 
other remunerations from their peasant customers. The design and 
shape of commodities produced by these people depended 
not only upon the social customs and traditions of 
the village, but were also determined by religious conventions. 
Copper, brass and silver pots for marriage gifts were designed and 
executed accofding to the standard models definitely laid down by 
religious dogmas for such occasions. In rural areas there were 
different localties for different^ kinds of artists and craftsmen, for 
example, copper-smiths, braziers, weavers, etc. Similar was the 
organization in towns and cities. 

It was also the custom among the rich to call the crafts- 
men and artists in their own houses and to get their artistic y^ares 
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executed under their own supervision. Sometimes such patrons 
would even suggest changes to the artists in standard models and 
designs. Thus the artizans were supplied with delicate and beautiful 
designs and so deviation from the usual course was possible. 

It is well known that Akbar directed the whole construction 
of his palace and adjoining garden to the minutest details. He 
took great delight in spending his leisure hours with the artists, 
while they were at work. Shah Jehan had the famous Taj Mahal 
executed under his direct supervision. It was this great interest 
in arts ®f the Moguls which excited the admiration of the foreign 
merchants and ambassadors. We know much about Indian arts 
and artists of the Mogul period from contemporary European travellers. 
Bernier’s account of 16.56 throws much light on the subject. There 
was a particular day when the Emperor used to sit in Dewan-i-KJias 
with his lords and Umrahs for the selection of the best foreign 
art-wares. Various kinds of articles from various parts of the 
worlds were brought before him. If perchance he took fancy to 
a certain piece of art- ware, he would ask the local artists to make a 
similar one. Thus there was a constant flow and intermixture of 
foreign art with Indian art during the Mogul period. In a fusion of 
culture like this much that was bad was also copied. Moreover, 
every year there used to be a Nau-Roza fair to celebrate the new 
year festival in which craftsmen and artists used to bring their art- 
wares for sale before the Emperor. There was thus an active royal 
interest in the progress of arts and crafts which naturally helped and 
stimulated the artists. It has become proverbial to speak of the 
exquisitely fine workmanship of Shah Jehan’s Peacock Throne. 
An artist if he could attract royal notice for his works, would 
get Jagirs and monthly allowances for his family which would be 
transmitted from generation to generation. Thus the hereditary and 
class artists were patronized as in Hindu times. The system was 
very helpful to the growth of arts and crafts as it became a family 
profession for generations, with the result that such artists attained a 
very high degree of specialization and perfection. 

Apart from direct patronage and other kinds of support, the artists 
primarily get inspiration for their design from Nature and secondarily 
from national culture and tradition. Nature, indeed, supplies the inspira- 
tion for the conception of design, for an artist always tries to imbibe all 
that is beautiful, grand and noble in Nature, he makes them his very 
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own, and then reshapes and remodels their expression in his own crea- 
tion. This is the joy of creation, which is another explanation for the 
transformation in the artist’s imagination of natural objects, sometimes 
beyond recognition. 

I shall now give certain illustrations which will show the diffusion 
of motifs among nations, their dependence upon local environment and 
traditions. They will also indicate the transformation that occurs in 
their process of operation. In ancient India people conceived the 
world in terms of a lotus. Artists have given different inter- 
pretations of this lotus motif and have given expression to it in 
innumerable modes and fashions in their creation. The numerous 
forms and designs of the lotus have found their way into places like 
Java, Bali, Cambodia, Siam, where Indian culture and art have found 
admission. Even now in the pottery of the above-mentioned places 
we find a variety of lotus designs. Similarly we find an abundant 
variety in the shape and design of the lily in Egypt. All these artistic 
designs of lily and lotus do not actually coincide with the real lotus or 
lify. Artists of both countries have only taken the internal outline and 
beauty of these flowers as their basis and given expression to their 
various artistic conceptions thereof. 

In China the dragon figure is abundantly found in commodities 
of daily use. We find ornamental dragons in their' dress and livery, 
in their everyday utensils. The theme has been heavily worked-^sp 
much so that when designed for a royal article the dragon claws have 
five nails, in the case of royal representatives they have four, and for 
the commons three nails only. 

Many motifs of design are inspired in Bengal from corn seeds, 
“courie,” myrobalans, fish,, etc., and such other local commodities. 
Every country has its traditional art-symbol handed down from 
generation to generation. Sometimes, owing to excessive use of these 
art symbols in works of arts and crafts, the work becomes cumber- 
some. For ages Persian carpets have been bearing their characteristic 
symbols like the cypress. Similarly we recognize a piece of Indian 
art by the peculiarity of its own treatment of symbols and the general 
artistic conception. Thus we can distinguish between the works of 
various places by their special features and symbols. 

The predominating feature of all such craft designs is the sense 
of dynamic rhythm. Prom very early times in Bengal, in ritual 
oerernonies, a particular kind of floor decoration, ifpanS-design 
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done with rice-paste by the ladies, has been used. These AlpanS 
decorations convey a rich rhythmic sense. The rhythm in fine art 
though not clearly tangible as in poetry, can still be felt. A flow of a 
stream or of a fountain if looked at too closely would yield a rhythmic 
grace to one who has got one’s sense of rhythm developed. A group 
of trees sometimes spread their branches in such a manner as would 
suggest rhythm and balance to the poets and artists, though the 
spreading might have been due to a certain physical situation of the 
grove. The artists, however, is not immediately concerned with 
them. His primary interest is rhythm. This rhythm is the essence 
of creative force and the imagination of an artist. This sense of 
rhythm is the source of delight to the artist and its absence brings 
discord. There is energy and force dormant in things which 
apparently seem static. Man’s creation is never striving for perfection. 
Man’s continual struggle for the attainment of perfection is a quality 
which demarcates him from the rest of creatures and is the cause 
of his superiority. Therefore Art, which best expresses this striving 
is the most distinguishing human quality. 

If art is a human quality, what is the relation between the artist 
and other human beings V An artist’s creation is not meant for public 
recreation alone, but is the expression of an internal urge for creation. 
To quote Clive Bell, “ Art should not come to the people, but 

people should come to Art or leave it alone.” Artists and art 
connoisseurs can discriminate, perceive and appreciate a work of 
art better than ordinary people who have hardly and rarely the 
requisite technical training. There is no royal road to under- 
stand and appreciate a work of art, but it can only be perceiv- 
ed by one who has cultivated an aesthetic sense. No doubt, 

art is a universal language and has an appeal for all. But it makes 
special demands from its likely devotees. Unfortunately, in our 
country, the art-sense is diminishing. The reasons, in my opinion, 
are, first, handiwork stands in competition with machine-made 
products. Secondly, the education we receive in homes, schools, 

colleges and in the Universities sadly fails in developing the 

true Indian culture and that is the reason why we cannot 
understand the inner significance of our art. People rush towards 
cheap machine made trifles, which come to India from abroad as 
so-called objects of art. Consequently the hereditary craftsmen are 
left unemployed and find their living in mills and large-scale factories. 
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totally abandoning their professions which once found favour in the 
country and abroad. People have little regard for the dignity of 
labour of our artiste and craftsmen. Naturally they are inclined to 
go in for general education for attaining position and respect in the 
new social order. Those who are still persisting in their respective 
hereditary handicrafts care more for the increased demand of the 
market rather than for quality. These handicrafts do not find favour 
in the Indian market, for they have lost their former quality and fine- 
ness but have attained only a “ Curio ” value in foreign lands. That 
is the reason why the manufacturer only looks to the demand of the 
foreign market for their production. Consequently we notice a rapid 
degradation of our arts and crafts. As our craftsmen and manufac- 
turers have to depend to a very large extent on the demands of foreign 
markets, naturally they have to design and shape according to foreign 
tastes. This is also one of the reasons for the deterioration of the 
quality of design. Unless a taste for a country’s art is developed 
among her people, nothing solid can be achieved in the way of a 
revival. The example of Japan in this connection is very appropriate 
and full of significance. They have preserved their indigenous art 
through cottage industries in their own homes, and for foreign export 
they manufacture cheap, shoddy articles in large-scale factories with 
the aid of machinery. The result is that even from the economic 
point of view they are not losers but gainers. 

If we could realize the above points and wish to popularize Indian 
handicrafts in India we might work it up in the following ways : — 
(1) arranging for the Exhibition of Old Indian handicrafts and keeping 
them in our Museums, (2) awarding prizes in annual exhibitions to 
encourage new ideas in the designs of handicrafts, (3) giving lantern 
lectures based on comparative study of Indian and foreign handi- 
crafts with slides or cinema shows, (4) establishing handicrafts 
associations in various provinces which would give orders to the 
craftsmen for beautiful designs and which would help to popularise 
those product|?, (5) making catalogues of new designs of various 
handicrafts, (6) publishing illustrated articles about handicrafts in 
various magazines in different, languages in order to create a taste 
for these articles. 

Lord Eustace Percy, M.P., President of the Board of Education, 
in a recent address to the members of the National Society of Art 
Masters deplored the tragedy of Art Education in England at the 

5 
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present time. He said, “ If we were to meet the demand which was 
increasingly being made by industry for a higher standard of indus- 
trial art, we could only do so by improving first of all our education 
for the Pine Arts. Education for commerce and industry was not the 
end from which to approach the problem of art education. One of 
the dangers was that art education might be regarded too much as 
the hand-maid of industry. He suggested that the only direction from 
which we could usefully approach the problem was the direction of 
education in fine arts. 

“ Broadly speaking, the nation would have a higher standard of 
industrial art if it had a great school in the fine arts. If we had a 
national school of painting, sculpture, and architecture, its influence 
would be felt throughout all the Art schools and in every branch of 
industry.” 

The influence of fine art in life is very great. Even the grotesque 
and capricious works of modern European artists such as Picasso, 
Paul Klee, Gris and others have exerted their influence over the 
manufactures of carpet and furniture of Europe. Their creations lose 
their grotesqueness when their applications are seen in handicrafts. 
Artists of Bengal have already exerted their influence in the matter 
of ladies’ dress in other provinces. Since the incoming of European 
merchants and traders there has been a gradual change in the house- 
hold decorations and furniture, etc., of our country. 

The primary aim of manufacturing modern conveyances such as 
motor cars, aeroplanes, railway, ships, etc., is their great utility. But 
to-day we perceive that even in such things of utility there is a craving 
for art in design and shape. Manufacturers are ever striving for an 
improvement in design and shape. There is a school of people who 
think that art has no place in the modern scientific world, but 
that opinion is no longer tenable. 

Man has a constant craving for change and that is why man’s 
civilization is dynamic. The world would have remained static 
for ages if the art-urge had been absent. This art-urge is the 
chief agency for development of civilization and culture. ^ 

Lucknow. 

1 An abridged version, b; the author himseU, of his Adharobandra Mookerjee 
Lectnree, 1934, at the University of Calcutta. 
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fT has become a commonplace topic in the commercial discussions 
*- of to-day that Italy’s economic activity has assumed phenomenal 
proportions in recent years. The entire foreign trade ^ (imports and 
exports) at the end of 1929 was valued at 86,189,000,000 lires. 
The progress can be appreciated not only in the background of 
l^z2-23, the first years of the fascist regime, but also in that of 
the pre-war conditions. The following table ^ will illustrate the 
position : — 


1909-13 ^annual average) : 5,G31 millions 

1922 ... : 25,067 

1923 ... : 28,274 

1929 ... : 36,189 


The high figures since 1922 and indeed of the entire war and 
post-war period are due to the depreciation of currency which has 
been maintained even by the stabilization of 1927. In any case, the 
expansion of Italy’s foreign commerce is palpable. In terms of per 
capita value the growth can be seen in the following table ; — 


1909.13 

1922 

1923 
1929 


779,7 lirea 
684,3 „ 

645,9 „ 

875,2 „ 


In comparison with 1922 the total foreign trade (imports and exports) 
per head of the population represents in 1929 an increment of 60 per 
cent. 

The exports from Italy, the raw produce and even the manu- 
factures of niechanical and textile industries, have been on the 
increase. Indeed, the Italian people has ben getting known 
abroad more and more as an ihdustrial race. The changes in the 

1 Movimento Economico dell ’Italia, 1930 (Banca Commerciale Italiana, Milan), p. 607. 

^ Porri, L'Evoluzione Ecmmica Italiana nell 'ultimo chinquintennio (Rome, 1926){ 
Mortara, “ La Vie economique en Italie ’’ (Revue d'Economie Politique, Paris, March-April, 
10S8). 
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character 

of Italy's 

exports can be 

followed as follows (in million 

lires) : — 

Baw Materials for Half- finished 

- mQrnviQlo f/\r 

Finished 

Food products and 


Industry. 

industry. 

goods. 

Live animals. 

1909-13 

316.1 

682,1 

664,7 

649 

1922 

1,142,9 

2.833,0 

3,134,3 

2,192,2 

1929 

1,613,8 

3.256,9 

6,430,7 

3,587,4 


In this general growth of exports on all fronts one cannot miss the 
preponderating item, that of exports in the finished goods line. On 
this item the expansion is from 3,134,300,000 lires in 1922 to 
6,430,700,000 lires in 1929. A more vivid picture would 
be exhibited if we look to the percentual make-up of the different 
lines of goods in the export-schedule of 1929 in comparison wifii 
those of 1909-13 and 1922. Thus we have the following figures:^ 


1909-13 

1922 

1929 


Raw materials for 
Industry. 

Half-finished 
materials for 
Industry. 

Finished 

goods. 

Food-products and 
Live animals. 

14,3 

26,3 

30,0 

29,4 

12,3 

30,6 

33,7 

23,6 

10,8 

21,9 

43,2 

24,1 


We understand that in pre-war years on the average not more than 
30 per cent, constituted manufactures in the total of goods exported 
by Italy to foreign countries. Italy was known in those days chiefly 
as an exporter of food products, live animals and materials for 
industry. The character of the Italian people was in the main 
agricultural down to 1914. In the course of some fifteen years the 
results of the Italian Swadeshi movement have become conspicuous in 
so far as in 1929 the finished goods accounted for 43 '2 per cent, of 
Italy’s exports, i.e., occupied as much place in the statistics as food 
products, live animals and raw materials for industry in 1909-13. 
The industrialization of Italy is further evident to foreigners in the 
fact that her exports in raw materials have come down from 14*3 to 
10-8 per cent, and in food products and live animals from 29*4 to 24*1 
per cent. In Italy as in India and other countries such as those of 
Latin America, China and so forth the industrialization is in a 
great measure to be attributed to the technical and commercial 
activities engendered by the Great War and the post-war economic 
nationalism. 


^ Movim$nto, p. 613. 
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In the light of Italian s&itisticB students of comparative indus- 
trialism will find the figuregabout exports from India in the line of 
manufactured goods quite instructive. ' Of the total Indian exports 
in pre-war years the manufactures constituted 23 per cent. In 1928-29 
this percentage rose up to 27. The ascending curve of India from 
23 to 27 may be placed in the perspective of Italian ascent trom 30 to 
43 ’2. The tende^ies in industrialization are manifest in both 
countries but are fel^itively more prominent in Italy than in India. 
But in any case foreign peoples are already convinced that Italy as well 
as India are two new manufacturing countries in contem- 
porary world-economy. 

The expansion in exports is not the only item of Importance in 
Italian commerce of the last half a generation. The other side of the 
shield is no less conspicuous. For, the Italian market appears to be 
keen enough to absorb plenty of, and indeed, increasing quantities of 
imports. The trend can be seen in the following columns (in millions 
of lires) 



Imports. 

Exports. 

1910-13 

3,496 

2,628 

1922 

15,765 

10,698 

1923 

17,189 

12,757 

1929 

21,300 

14,889 


It is interesting to observe that in this expansion of imports frbm 

3.496.000. 000 lires in 1910-13 or from 15,765, 000,000 lires in 1922 to 

21.300.000. 000 lires in 1929 the percentual make-up of the different 
lines of goods remained almost constant. There is a slight diminution 
in the percentage of imports in regard to finished goods. The 
structure of imports may be followed in the percentages given 
below : ® 



Raw Materials for 

Half-finished materials 

Finished 

Food Products and 


industry. 

for industry. 

goods. 

Living animals. 

1'. 09-13 

37.3 

18,6 

23,8 

20,3 

1922 

34,9 

18,2 

14,9 

82,0 

1923 

40,4 

16,6 

14,4 

28,7 

1929 

37,7 

20,7 

19,7 

21,8 


1 Review of the Trade of India in 19S8-29 (Calcutta.), pp. 150-51. 

2 These are the corrected figures prepared by Istituto Oentrale di Statistica, See 
Annuario Stafistico Italiano^ 1930, Bome, p. 277. 

3 MovimtntOt p. 612. 
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The really noticeable feature in the structural composition of the 
imports consists in the item represented by finished goods which from 
23‘8 per cent, came down to 19' 7 per cent, of the total imported in 
Italy. And yet it is worthy of consideration that so far as machines, 
machine-tools, apparatus, etc., are concerned, the imports actually 
rose both in weight and in value. Thus for the triennium 1927-29 we 
get the following figures : ' 

1927 ... 744,000,000 quintals 691,000,000 lires 

1928 ... 769,000,000 „ 795,000,000 „ 

1929 ... 966,000.000 „ 965,000,000 „ 

One Quintal— 112 lbs. 

The Italian people has been consuming more and more of foreign 
machineries. This is but another indication of expanding industria- 

lization in Italy and of her efforts to rationalize the existing industrial 
concerns. On this count, again, as on others, Italy’s recent commer- 
cial statistics would be more or less similar to India’s. That India 
has been consuming more and more of Produktionsmittcl (means of 
production), t.e., aids to and instruments in industrialization, is embodied 
in the following schedule bearing on her imports of iron and steel 
goods 

Weight. Value. 

1913-14 1,018,200 tons Kb. 1.601,000 

1928-29 1,169,000 ,, , 2 024,000 

Iron and steel goods comprise sheets and plates, beams, bridge 
work, nails, fish plates, bolts and so forth. Imports of machinery 
and mill work also tell the same story. For instance, the pre-war 
average was valued at Rs. 56,114,000. In 1928-29 the figure rose to 
Rs. 1,83,604,000. The progress of India in industrialization is like- 
wise exhibited in her increasing absorption of metals excluding iron 
and steel, hardware, and motor cars.^ 

The expansion of both exports and imports in Italy like that in 
India as well as the evidences of expanding industrialization in the 
two regions may be regarded as the signs of a more or less universal 
progress in ‘ * technocracy as understood in a wide sense and in the 
standard of living throughout the world. Those countries that had 

1 MovimentOt p. 616. 

2 Review, p. 200. 

• Review, pp. 302-8. 
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been relatively backward in this regard in pre-war years have been 
trying to “catch up.” The sources of inspiration in each region 
possess of course a local colouring in nomenclature. So far as Italy 
is concerned, fascism may in its economic aspects be taken as tanta- 
mount to modernization and industrialization. And the economic 
prosperity may be taken as one in a great measure due to the atmo- 
sphere of self-confidence and the spirit of initiative encouraged by 
Mussolini, the duce himself. The political stability and social equili- 
brium such as one encounters in Italy to-day were indeed unknown in 
that country for years. Since 1925, at any rate, the fascist regime 
has been enjoying a period of uncontested “ law and order.’’ 

But still the fact remains that the Italian balance of trade is 
“passive,” to use a continental expression, i.e., adverse or unfavour- 
able, as known in the Anglo-American terminology of foreign 
commerce. This passivity is to be measured by over 3,000,000,000 lires 
for the first half of 1931 and by over 5,000,000,000 lires for the year 
1930. ^ It is to be observed that during the entire fascist regime the 
passivity has been always high, the five-milliard level of 1930 furnish- 
ing the norm or average. The position of unfavourable balance in 
Fascist Italy may be seen in the following columns (in million lires) ;2 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Passive. 

15 765 

10,698 

5,067 

17,189 

12,757 

4,432 

19,381 

16,529 

2,852 

26,200 

21,015 

5,185 

25,879 

21,175 

4,704 

20,375 

15,632 

4,743 

21,920 

14,559 

7,361 

21,300 

14,889 

6,411 

17,325 

12,115 

6,210 


It is only in comparison with the pre-war and early war-period 
conditions that the extraordinary dimensions of the passivity under the 
fascist regime may be comprehended. The following figures describe 
the situation of those days (in million lires) : 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Passive. 


1910-13 ... 3,496 

1914 ... 2,923 

191.5 ... 4,704 


2,628 

2,431 

2,787 


968 

492 

1.917 


1 BoUtttino meruUe, M statktica, (Borne), August 1931, p. 318. 
* Annuario, 1980, p. 277 ; Bollettitw, August 1931, p. 818. 
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In order to understand the exact character of this passivity it 
would be necesBary also to take note of the currency changes. Three 
different periods are to be observed : (I) the pre-war period of gold 
lire, (2) the war and post-war inflation period, (3) post-stabilization 
period of the depreciated lire (since 1926). Brought down to the 
uniform gold standard, the passivity of Italy’s foreign trade may be 
exhibited as follows : — 


1910-13 

( a) 

968 

million 

lires 

1914 

473 

»» 

t , 

1915 

1,698 

it 

I * 

1916 

4,097 

1 1 

it 

1917 

7,722 

»• 

> t 

1918 

8,268 


ti 

1919 

6,042 

tt 

t i 

1920 

3,049 

t * 

,, 

1921 

2,012 

ft 

♦ » 

1922 

( h ) 

1,240 

ft 

, , 

1923 

1,055 



1921 

643 

ft 

M 

1925 

1,072 


1926 

939 

1 1 

, » 

1927 

1,254 


t > 

1928 

2,005 

f , 

) » 

1929 

1,740 

) » 

> , 


From the above schedule it would appear that the average of 
passivity for the fascist regime (1922-29) is 1,243,000,000 gold 
lires. And this is to be placed by the side of the pre-war average of 
968,000,000 gold lues. Naturally, the passivity of the war period 
and of the first few years after it has to be treated as exceptional in 
this consideration. But, altogether, one has to observe that the trend 
of Italian balance of accounts is the exact opposite of that of India 
where the balance^ has been invariably “active” or favourable with 
the exception of the year 1922 when the imports happened to exceed 
the exports. 

Italy was and continues to be a country of passive balance. Under 
the fascist regime the enormous weight of the passive balance has 
been occasioned undoubtedly by the vast increase in the imports of 
raw materials at the service of the new industries and especially of 


1 Bwieto, pp. 141-46. 
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those that attend to the export trades. These increases may be indi- 
cated below (in million of lires) : * 

Raw Materials for Half-finished goods 

Industry. for Industry. 

1909-13 1,274,9 636,6 

1923 6,942,7 2,835,4 

1929 8,030,3 4,414,0 

It is now necessary to call attention to one special feature of 
Italy’s pre-war commerce. The balance of accounts in those days was 
established in a peculiar manner. Trade relations in goods used, as 
indicated above, to be passive. But the equilibrium was maintained in 
two ways. First, Italy being a land of tourists for pleasure or 
pilgrimage, the expenses of foreigners on Italian soil constituted virtu- 
ally so much sale (export) of Italian goods abroad, which, therefore, 
brought so much foreign monies into Italy. Secondly, foreign monies 
used to pour in into Italy in other ways too. Italian emigrants living 
in the two Americas were in the habit of making remittances to their 
kith and kin at home. The figures on this item were likewise consi- 
derable enough to be counted in international exchange. 

During the period 1910-13, for instance, the total imports into 
Italy could be paid for by “ visible ” exports to the extent of 71 ’4 per 
cent. only. This indeed is the literal meaning of Italy’s having a 
passive balance of 968,000,000 lires on account of imports being 
3,496,000,000 lires of which exports covered only 2,528,000,000 lires. 
In the year 1913 the visible exports accounted for 65 per cent. The 
remaining 35 per cent, was made up of “ invisible ” exports, t.e., 
foreign monies entering Italy in and through personal intercourse 
(“tourism”) or by post and telegraph Of this amount 13‘2 per cent, 
came from Italian emigrants abroad and 12 per cent, represented the 
monies spent by foreign tourists within Italian boundaries, while the 
rest could be accounted for by the services of Italian ships, etc. 

Since the war, especially since 1921-22 or rather the beginning of 
the fascist regime, there has been a tremendous falling off in the amount 
.of money remitted by emigrants from foreign countries. First, on 
account of immigration legislation in America, and secondly, on 
account of Mussolini’s population policy the stream of emigration from 
Italy encountered a serious check. But, on the other hand, the stream 
of foreign travellers to Italy has been on the increase. It should 


1 Movimento, 1980, p, 612, 
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appear that some 50 to 60 per cent, of the passive side of the balance 
is to-day being met by the expenses of foreigners on Italian soil. In 
1921 this item brought 1,750,000,000 lires. In 1926 something like 
3,500,000,000 lires, i.e., double the amount of 1921, came into Italy 
from this source alone. 

“ Tourism ” is, therefore, regarded as an important “ industry ” 
in Italian economy, and the Ente Nazionale delle Industrie Turis- 
tische (National Society of Tourist Industry) abbreviated as “ Enit ” 
looms large in the consciousness of Italian financiers, statesmen and 
business houses. Travellers pour in into Italy by land as well as by 
sea. The number of foreigners landing at different ports of Italy 
during the quinquennium (1926-1930) is indicated below : 


1926 

86,593 

1927 

89,613 

1928 

93,921 

1929 

104,646 

1930 

104,111 


The falling-off in^l930 is but another sign of the world’s economic 
depression during 1929-31. But otherwise the tendency to increase 
is prominent. And in any case the figure is quite high, absolutely 
speaking. Indeed, not less then 60 per cent, of the entire ocean-traffic 
of Italy in passengers is non-Italian. The amount of foreign monies 
being spent within Italian boundaries by foreign sojourners can there- 
fore be easily estimated per day, week or month. 

To this have to be added the incomes from the services of Italian 
ships ascarriersof passengers, foreign as well as native. In 1928 as well 
as Yn 1929, not more than 20 per cent, of these passengers was carried 
by non-Italian ships. That is, 80 per cent, of all the passengers 
(163,193 in 1928 and 180,532 in 1929), Italian and foreign, landing 
in Italy came on board Italian boats. In 1930 also the same 80 per 
cent, was observed. It has to be noticed that in 1926 the percentage 
was somewhat lower, namely, 77’S per cent. The expansion of 
Italian shipping along with its repercussions on Italy’s balance of 
accounts is therefore to be taken as another feature of contemporary 
Italian economy. 

Notwithstanding^ the balance, as we have seen, remained passive. 
In their negotiations with Great Britain and the U.S.A. in regard to 
the payment of war-debts, the Italians were able to demonstrate the 
unsatisfactory character of Italy’s commercial position. Add to this 
the problem of repayment itself and the question of Italian finance 
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automatically rises to the plane of international complications. But, 
on the other hand, Germany’s payments to Italy on account of 
reparations according to the Dawes Scheme (1925-30) and under the 
Young Plan (1930-31) belonged to Italy’s credit side. 

The actual payments made by Italy since 1926 on account of the 
war-debts are indicated below : 

(o) To Great Britain : 


1926 ... ... ... 4,000,000 

1927 . ... ... 4,000,000 

1928 ... ... ... 4,125,000 

1929 ... ... ... 4,250,000 

1930 (15 March) ... ... 2,126,000 

1930 {16 March-15 Dec.) ... 3,187,494 

19.31 (15 March) ... ... 1,416,664 

(15 May) ... ... 354,166 

(15 June) ... ... 354,166 

Total 23,812,490 

(nearly 2,208,000,000 lires) 

(b) To the U. S. A. 

$ 

15 June 1926 ... ... 5,199,466 

15 „ 1927 ... ... 5,000,000 

15 „ 1928 ... ... 5.000,000 

15 „ 1929 ... ... 5,000,000 

15 „ 1930 ... ... 5,000,000 

16 „ 1931 ... ... 13,360,000 

Total 38,660,091 


(nearly 741,000,000 lirea) 

The payments made by Italy to her creditors during the* five 
years and a half amounted to nearly 2,949,000,000 lires. Against 
this have to be placed the actual receipts of Italy from Germany 
such as are indicated below (in Marks) : 



Money. 

Coal and other goods. 

Total, 

1 September, 1924-17 
May, 1930. 

134,726,000 

420,404,000 

566430.000 

Transitory period 

16 Juiie-16 December 

25,635,000 

41,381,000 

66,916,000 

1930. 

60,875,000 

30,625,000 

91,000,000 

16 January-16 March 
1931. 

26,875,000 

13,126,000 

39,000.000 

16 April. 1931 

16 May, 1931 

11,533,000 

4,375,000 

4,375,000 

16,908,000 

11,633,000 

15,908,000 

16 June, 1931 

11,633,000 

4,375,000 

15.908,000 

Total 

281,110,000 

518,660,000 

799,770,000 


The total receipts, namely, 799,770,000 Marks equal nearly 3,600,000,- 
000 lires. ^ It is evident that Italy altogether received more from 


1 Bolletino Mensile, August, 1931, p. 866. 
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Germany than she paid to Great Britain and the U.S.A. For all 
practical purposes, the war-debts and the reparations may be said to 
balance each other so far as Italy is concerned. 

Indeed the Young Plan, as finally accepted by the interested 
governments with the protocol of the Hague signed on 20th January, 
1930, assured to Italy the full cover of her debts to Great Britain 
and the U.S.A., and in addition an average surplus of something 
above 40,000,000 Marks (180,000,000 lires) for the first three years. ^ 

Italy has to fall back ultimately on her own public finances. She 
must have a surplus budget in order to be able to meet her foreign 
claims, arising from the unfavourable trade balance. Here, however, 
the taxable capacity of the people furnishes the limit to how far the 
collector can dare. The standard of living of the people is likely 
to be jeopardized as well as the incentive to industrial enterprise. 
War-debts, budget and the limits of taxation have been repeating 
themselves in Italy almost on French lines in the regular logical com- 
plex. The fiscal pressure cannot be made more heavy. The commer- 
cial policy of the hour has concentrated itself, therefore, on the 
systematic expansion of exports in all directions and all along the 
line. 

Exports are generally grouped into four classes: (1) hands, t.e., 
emigration of labour, (2) capital, (3) services, and (4) goods. The 
last item, namely, the export of goods we have already considered. 
Let us now attend to the remaining three. 

In regard to the exportation of labour Italy sought for some time 
to obtain concessions in Southern Russia for agricultural work. The 
object was to divert a part of the surplus population to those regions. 
The territory might eventually grow into a profitable field for the 
investment of Italian capital as well as the source of raw materials 
for factories and workshops in Italy. But Soviet Russia, while not 
inattentive to the plans for the investment of Italian capital and the 
consequent development of her economic resources, did not entertain 
the scheme of Italian labour-migration with any degree of enthusiasm. 
Italy, besides, is not very well-equipped with surplus capital. So her 
plans for colonising Russia ended in nothing. 

Italy tried France also as a field for Italian emigration and coloni- 
sation. But she gave it up rather abruptly. Mussolini's scheme of 


1 Movimento^ 1930, p. 787. 
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nationalism attaches for the moment a special importance to the 
promotion of home resources. The fascists want as many of their 
nationals back to their fatherland as possible. The idea of exporting 
Italian labour to foreign countries seems to have been abandoned for 
the time being. All the children of Italy are wanted in Italy itself 
to man its fields, factories and trading houses. In stead of exporting 
hands Italy is equipping herself to export the products of her economic 
activity. Industrialism and economic expansion happen to be the 
slogans in Italian public life at the present moment. 

It is not to be ignored, however, that fascism lays great stress 
likewise on the nationalistic importance of Itali an emigrants settled 
in foreign countries. The activities of the Commissariato Generale 
dell * Emigrazione, established in 1901 as an organ of the Foreign 
Office have, since the conclusion of the Italian -French agreement of 
1916, been pursuing the patriotic principle that the country of emigra- 
tion has a right to some of the profits which its emigrants confer on 
the land of immigration. This same principle has acquired a tremend- 
ous dynamic significance under the energism of Mussolini who has 
taught the people to consciously look upon the Italian emigrants in 
foreign countries as so many limbs of the collettivita, the totality of 
the Italian people, t.e., as integral parts of a great socio-cultural 
complex. The emigrants constitute colonie etniche, “ethnical’' 
(although not political) colonies, and thus so many provinces, so to 
say, of la pin grade Italia (Greater Italy), ^ whose interests deserve 
to be promoted by the Motherland also. 

Statistically, the fascist economics of population is embodied in 
the figures bearing on emigration. In 1925 the total emigration 
amounted to 280,081 persons, at the rate of 702 per 100,000 inhabitants. 
The stream has come down steadily. By 1929 it was 190,140 and 
implied 460 per 100,000.^ It is interesting to observe that Italian 
emigration during this period lay more in the direction of European 
countries than in that of the transoceanic. The proportion is indicated 
below : — 


1926 

1926 

1929 


European. 


Transoceanic. 


.63,63 36,37 

53,67 46,43 

58,14 41.86 


1 Lufft, “ Italienische Auawandeningspolitik " in Welt-wirtschaftliches Atohiv (Jen») 
!927, 1,pp. 287*.299.* 

* Statistico, p. 43. 
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The diminution of net emigration would also be evident if from the 
figures relating to emigrants we subtract those bearing on the repatria- 
ted persons, as in the following table : ^ 



Emigrants. 

Repatriated. 

Net Emigration. 

1921 

283,000 

167,000 

126,000 

1925 

292,000 

211,000 

81,000 

1929 

203,000 

163,000 

40,000 


The exportation of capital has not occupied much attention in Italy? 
For, in reality Italians themselves are in need of foreign capital for 
their own industrial projects. But still in recent years since 1925-26 
Italian financiers have made their appearance as investors in foreign 
fields. The objective is not so much the acquisition of dividends and 
profits as of openings for the export of goods or of sources for the 
supply of energy and raw materials. 

The Banca Commerciale has taken the initiative in mining 
exploits. Petroleum has been attacked in Mexico, coal in Polish Upper 
Silesia. Roumanian and Galician oil has likewise come to a certain 
extent under the influence of Italian “ high finance.” Italian electri- 
cal concerns have been financing some of the hydro-electric works in 
Styria (Austria). A number of Italian banks have joined hands 
similarly to promote the financial, industrial and economic develop- 
ment of Albania. Finally, there is the important Polish loan issued 
by the Banca Commerciale for which an important portion of the state 
tobacco monopoly is collateral. Italy has failed up to this moment to 
contribute some finance to the Russian projects. The Italo-Russian 
transportation scheme across Caucasus, eventually with the object of 
penetrating Persia and Trans-Caucasia, has not yet materialized. 

In 1929 Italy’s loans ® to foreign governments and companies 
were valued at some 218,000,000 lires and in 1930 to 294,000,000,000 
lires. The foreign investments of Italy are tabulated below : — 


April 

Jtdy 

October 

February 

November 

February 

July 


1923 

Austria 

1924 

Poland 

1924 

Hungary 

1924 

Germany 

1928 

Greece 

1928 

Bulgaria 

1929 

Rumania 

1929 

Austria 


200.000. 000 lires 

400.000. 000 lires 

170.000. 000 lires 

100.000. 000 lires 
jE 400,000 

$ 1,600,000 
$ 8,000,000 
e 3,600,000 


1 Statiitico, p. 60. 

* Momnmto, 1930, pp. 800-08 ; 1931, pp, 106-09. 
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February 

1980 

Hungary 

> > • 

$ 2,000,000 

May 

1930 

San Paulo 

... 

£ 600.000 

June 

1930 

Germany 


110,000,000 lires 

July 

1930 

Austria 

... 

100,000,000 „ 


The programme of maritime subsidy has been renewed in 1926 
for the next twenty years. The renewal indicates the firm determi- 
nation of Italy to expand her merchant marine and pursue her policy 
of commercial penetration. The activity of the Italian dockyards 
has already placed this country at the third position in the world’s 
construction of sea-going vessels. And she nurses ambitious prejects 
of connecting the Black Sea with London , Rotterdam and Hamburg, 
and the Mediterranean with Central and Southern Africa. The sta- 
tistics of exports and imports point already to the fact that Italy’s 
goods are flowing in the directions of England, the U.S.A., 
Argentina, Chili, India, Sumatra, Java, etc. And some of these are 
the countries that furnish her with the most voluminous and expen- 
sive raw materials. 


The expansion in tonnage 
indicated in the following table : ’ 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


of mechanically propelled ships is 


2,118,000 

2.676.000 
2,894,(XtO 

3.160.000 

8.396.000 

3.349.000 

3.215.000 

3.362.000 


During this period the world’s tonnage has grown from 
53,905,000 to 68,024,000 tons. 

Along with Italy’s expansion in tonnage there has proceeded an 
improvement in quality also. And in this aspect of rationalization the 
subventions offered by the Government have played a considerable 
role. To all this have to be added the noteworthy fusions that have 
taken place. In 1928 the three companies, the Navigazione Generale 
Italiana, the Lloyd Sabaudo and the Cosulich were amalgamated in 
order to co-ordinate the services in the directions of North and South 
America. This fusion has been followed by a further amalgamation 
with the Lloyd Triestino and the Societa Veneziana di Navigazione 
which are interested in Asia Minor, India and China. All the shipping 
interests of Italy have thus been brought under one roof. 


* Movimento, 1930, pp. 706-07 ; 1931, pp. 688-84. 
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The improvement in the condition of the balance of accounts is 
the immediate goal of all these activities. In 1926 there was a 
conference of all the productive forces under the personal guidance 
of Mussolini. And the central problem of present Italian economy 
was envisaged in the following manner “ Make the national indus- 
try produce as much as possible in order to diminish purchases abroad ; 
exploit all the indigenous raw materials that have been till now 
neglected or exported; reduce the importation of raw materials, or 
at least, get emancipated from the monopolies by seeking new 
sources or supply ; export always increasing quantities of finished 
products.” 

And in this project the society and the state have been working 
hand in hand since then. The policy of the fascists is the policy of 
the industries and trades. Among the righthand men of Mussolini 
are to be counted technical experts like Volpi and Belluzzo. The 
“General Confederation of Industry” is a member of the Fascist Party. 
Altogether, the efforts at the economic rejuvenescence and expansion 
of Italy constitute a national, unified, “ imperial ” event in Italian 

sentiment.^ 

Calcutta. 

1 For land reclamation (?>ow;/itca) as an element in the population policy and “ rural 
mobilizing ” nf Fascist Italy see Serpieri, Lu Legge SidJa Boiiifica IniegraJe (Rome 1931), 
pp. viii» ll"lh, 33-35. 
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T he word Hadith literally means a news or a report. But the 
Muslims since the lifetime of their Prophet generally use it for 
the report of his saying or doing, Hadith in this restricted sense of 
the term has been of great importance to the Muslims since the 
earliest period of the history of Islam. Most of them, if not all, 
observed minutely whatever their Prophet did or said ; some of them 
made a note of his sayings, and a few of them collected them in the 
form of booklets, which are known as the booklets of some of the 
companions of the Prophet. 

' When the messenger of God had passed away, the reports of his 
words and deeds were needed all the more. It was these reports 
only that could serve then as guide to the Muslims, in cases where the 
Qur’an was silent or inexplicit. “ The life of the Prophet,” as von 
Kremer says, ” his discourses and utterances, his actions, his silent 
approval and even bis passive conduct constituted, next to the Qur’an, 
the second most important source of law for the young Muslim Arabian 
empire.” dust as the various officials appointed by the Prophet 
himself, while deciding legal cases in the absence of any explicit 
relevant instructions in the Qur’an depended on the Hadfth of 
Muhammad, so after his death his first two Caliphs also sought for 
Hadith as their guide in difficulties. ‘Umar the first, the second 
Caliph of Islam, wanted also to collect together all the reports of the 
various sayings and doings of the Prophet. He consulted a congre- 
gation of the Muslims in Medina about it. The congregation advised 
him unanimously in the affirmative. He considered the problem 
carefully for a ‘considerable time and at the end on account of certain 
weighty reasons decided in the negative. The pressing needs of wars 
also deferred the collection of Hadfth for some time. These wars 
carried the companions of the Prophet, who were the only custodians 
of Hadfth, to regions far off from Arabia and spread them throughout 
the newly conquered countries. The task of the collection of Hadith, 

7 
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therefore, became difficult and almost unsurmountable. But the 
Muslims of the time proved equal to the great task. Before the middle 
of the first century of the Hijira a remarkable activity in connection 
with the learning and search for traditions characterised them and 
these activities continued with unabated vigour and zeal for many 
generations and centuries. 

All these various generations of the students of Hadith displayed 
marvellous zeal in pursuit of the subject. Their love for it had been 
profound. Their enthusaism for it knew no bounds. Their capacity 
to suffer for the sake of it had no limit. The rich among them 
sacrificed their riches at its altar and the poor devoted their lives to it 
in spite of their poverty. They undertook long arduous journeys in 
quest of it. “ From one end of the Muslim world to the other, from 
Andalusia to Central Asia,'’ says Goldziher, “ wandered the assi- 
duous, indefatigable seekers of Hadith and gathered them from every 
plac?, in order to relate them to their hearers. This was the only 
possible method of collecting together in an authentic form the Hadith 
which were scattered in the various provinces. The honourable title 
of ‘ al-Eahhdl,’ the traveller, or of ‘ al-Jamwdl,’ the wanderer, is 
seldom used with them but in its literal sense. The title ‘ Tawwdfu ’ 
1-i-Aqdlim, the wanderer round the world, is no hyperbolical designa- 
tion for the travellers among whom there were some such personages 
as could boast to have travelled four times throughout the East and 
the West.” “ They travelled throughout these countries,” he adds, 
“ not for the sake of sight-seeing and gaining experience, but in order 
to meet the traditionists at these places, to hear traditions from and 
to profit by each of them just like the bird that does not sit on any 
tree but in order to pick its leaves.” 

About the end of the first century, however, ‘Umar the second, 
a pious Caliph of the Godless dynasty of the Umayyads, gave an 
official organised form to the activities of the seekers for Hadith. 
He instructed some of them to collect as many traditions as were 
available from certain individual teachers. He issued circular letters 
to the various scholars of Hadith living in the different provinces, to 
collect together as many traditions as they could. These collections,, 
according to some Arabic writers, were published by him throughout 
the Islamic dominions. 

Aftw ‘Umar the second, various traditionists living in the different 
piovine^ took up the |;reat task begun by the pious Caliph and 
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compiled many collections of Hadlth which are mentioned by the great 
Arabic bibliographer Ibnul-Nadim but unfortunately are lost to the 
world. Many later collections, which were compiled mainly during 
the 8th and the 9th centuries, are still extant and are studied by the 
Muslims in the different parts of the world. 

In these works generally, the reports of the various sayings and 
doings of the Prophet of Islam are collected together according to three 
different principles. (1) In some of them they are put together under 
the names of the various Companions of Muhammad who are said to 
have related them from him. These works are given the general 
title of ‘al-Musnad.’ (2) In some of them they are arranged in various 
chapters according to the subject-matter with which they deal. ^ These 
collections are known as ‘al-Musnnaf.’ (3) And in some of them they 
are arranged under the alphabetical order of the names of the authori- 
ties from whom the compiler himself received them. These collections 
are generally called ‘al-Mu’jam.’ 

The traditions thus collected by the continuous honest hard 
labours of many generations of the Muslims of various countries, 
belonging to different races and various schools of thought, have been 
subject of minute study by the Muslim divines and doctors and a 
source of inspiration to the Muslim world, up to the present date. 
Their study led to the origin and dev^dopment of many branches of 
Arabic literature, e.g., those on Histuiy and Historical Criticism, 
Geography and Genealogy, Collection of Aucient Arabian Poetry and 
Lexicography and above all Islamic Law and Jurisprudence. As a 
matter of fact the Hadith and the Qur’an, as Wiistenfeld has pointed 
out, had been the main cause of all the scientific activities of the 
Arabs (Arabic writers) under the Abbasides. 

Hadfth literature, however, which will be presently dealt with, 
may serve as a source of important lessons to modern scholarship 
just as the lives of the students and the teachers of Hadfth, of the 
medieval period, their pure unbiased disinterested and selfless love 
for and devotion to it, may serve as an example and source of in- 
spiration to many of the modern^f teachers. The system of Isndd in 
early Hadith literature, as it will be presently seen, remains unique 
in the literature of the whole world even to-day. The exactitude of 
many of the compilers of traditions is difficult to equal and impossible 
to surpass. Their zeal in its pursuit may ‘continue to be unsurpassed 
the literary history of the world. 
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HADlTH LITBBATUBB. 

The earliest, largest and the most important collections of Hadfth, 
are the ‘ Musnads ’ of Abu Daud al-Tayalisi, and of Ahmad b. Hambal 
and the ‘ Genuines ’ of al-Bukhdri and of Muslim. The first of these 
books which possesses all the various features of caution and 
exactitude of the later compilers, contains traditions related by com- 
panions of the Prophet. It enjoyed great popularity till the 8th century 
of the Hijira. The Patna manuscript of the book alone, on which is 
based its Hyderabad edition, bears the names of three hundred male and 
female students who read it at different periods and among whom are 
found some of the most eminent traditionists of Islam. After the 
8th century its popularity declined and now its manuscripts have 
become extremely rare. 

The moat important and exhaustive of all the Musnad works 
which we have received, however, is that of Imam Ahmad b. 
Muliammad b. Hambal al-Marwazi al-Shaybani. His remarkably saintly 
and selfless life and firm stand for his own conviction, against the 
tyrannical inquisition and persecution started by the liberal-minded 
Caliph al-M4miin and continued, according to bis last will, 
by al-Wdthiq and al-Mutawakrill, created a halo of sanctity round 
this great collection of traditions and, in spite of its great bulk, it 
survived the vicissitudes of time and revolutions of empires and was 
printed at Cairo in 1896. 

ImAm Ahmad was of Arabian origin. His forefathers had taken 
an important part in the early wars of Islam and also in the overthrow 
of the Umayyads and the establishment of the Abbasides. He 
himself, however, was born in Baghdad in the year 780 and was 
brought up by his mother, his father having died during his infancy. 
Having received his early education with the best teachers of the time, 
he began the study of Hadith at the age of 15, and having mastered the 
knowledge of the Muslim divines of Baghdad at an early age, he 
travelled through the important parts of the Islamic world, visiting 
the various centres of Hadfth-learuing, attending the lectures of the 
various traditionists, and at last came in touch with Imam Shafii with 
whom he studied jurisprudence and law. Having finished his studies 
he made the service and teaching of traditions the sole object and 
mission of his life, and continued it quietly and peacefully till the 
year 833 when there arose a storm of persecution of* orthodox Muslims 
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throughout the Abbaside Caliphate, in which Ahmad also greatly 
suffered. 

The great liberal-minded Caliph al-Mdmdn accepted the doctrine 
of the creation of the Qur’an as against its co-eternity with God, and 
invited the people to accept his views. But some of them rejected it. 
Threat and persecution followed. The former succeeded with a few, 
and the latter with a few more. But some important traditionists, 
including Imdm Ahmad, refused to yield. The Caliph who was then 
at Tarsus ordered that they should be put in chains and sent to him. 
The orders were carried out. But the Caliph himself died before the 
pious prisoners had reached their destination. He had, however, 
made a will to see that all the important men were converted to his 
views, and two of his immediate successors did not fail to use persecu- 
tion and torture to achieve this end. 

Imdm Ahmad, therefore, was kept in prison for 18 months, was 
whipped by 158 executioners one after another, continuously ; he was 
badly wounded and lost his consciousness. But he persisted in his 
oWn views which was dictated by his own conscience and refused to 
yield his soul to the sword and was at last set free. He died in the 
year 855. A wonderful scene of sorrow and grief followed. Not only 
over the whole of the great metropolis, but also over distant places, 
was cast a gloom of melancholy which, as Patton, an American 
Orientalist, says, could have been seldom witnessed. 

Ahmad's charac^er had been exemplary. For money he had no 
love. He always refused pecuniary help large as well as small, from 
the rich princes as well as from the poor friends, and when he heard 
that his sons had accepted stipends from the Caliph he cut off all con- 
nection with them. He met all his needs by means of what he himself 
earned. He was extremely gentle by nature, and was anxious to harm 
no one. Honesty and justice were the essentials of his character. 

His Musnad which is the largest and one of the early collec- 
tions of Hadith received by us, contains 30,000 traditions relating to 
widely varied subjects, narrated by 700 companions. It occupied a 
large part of his life and time. But he died before giving it the 
necessary last touches and the great task of editing the manuscript 
was left for his son, Abdallah) who, together with his brother and 
cousin, had read it with the compiler in 13 years. 

Both, the compiler as well as the editor showed scrupulous 
exactitude and honest keen sense of scholarly responsibility in their 
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work. The compiler, of course, had not been strict in the choice of 
his materials, some of which are declared by later authorities to 
have been forged but he always reproduced all that he received from 
others stating the least differences between the reports of the various 
narrators as well as those betw^een the various reports of the one and 
the same narrator, and always giving the source of his information, 
leaving it to the readers themselves to find out the authenticity of the 
various traditions. His main object was not to collect together only 
the genuine traditions but to compile together all traditions which 
after examination might prove to be genuine. 

The editor also played his part most scrupulously and admirably. 
He showed the care and exactitude of a modern editor. He collated 
the original manuscript of his father with the notes which he had 
taken at his lectures, and also with the knowledge which he 
had gathered from other traditionists, and added notes pointing out 
the differences between them, and every peculiarity of the original 
MS., but always took great care that the text of the manuscript 
was not impaired in the least. At one place, for example, after 
writing a word in separate letters, he says “so was it written in the 
manuscript of my father but when he read it to us, in his lecture, 
he pronounced it as one word. 

The book occupied an important position in Hadfth-literature 
and served for a long time as a source for important works and 
compilations and on account of the pious personality of its compiler, 
it gathered a halo of sanctity around itself which is shown by the 
fact that in the 12th century, about three hundred years after his 
death, it was read from the beginning to the end, by a society of 
pious traditionists, before the tomb of the Prophet in Medina. 

THE ‘SAHIH’ of AL-BUKHArI. 

Not only more important than the Musnad of Ahmad b. Hambal, 
but the most important of all the works in Hadi'th-literature, is the 
^ahih (Gfenuine) of Muhammad b. Ism&’il al-Bukhdri who interrogated 
more than one thousand masters of Hadith, living in places so 
far from one another as Balkh, Merv, Neshapur, the Hijaz, 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, sought aid of prayers before recording 
every tradition, weighed every word that he wrote with “ scrupulous 
exactitude,” devoted more than one-fourth of his life to the actual 
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compilation of his work and at the end produced his epoch-making 
book which is accepted by most of the traditionists as the most 
authentic work in Hadith-literature and by the Muslims in general, 
as an authority next only to the. Qur’an. 

Al-Bukhdn', the son of a traditionist of some reputation, who 
was descended from a cultivator cf Bukhara, and was made a slave 
by its governor after its conquest by the Muslims, was ^born in 
the year 194/803. His father died during the infancy of the child, 
leaving him considerable fortune. The infant, though of weak 
physique, was endowed by nature with strong intellect, sharp 
retentive memory, great tenacity, inexhaustible energy and large 
capacity for hard methodical intellectual work. 

He began his educational career under the supervision of his 

mother, began the study of Hadfth at the early age of eleven, and 

gathered the knowledge of all the tradiiionists of his town in six 
years’ time. Then he went for a pilgrimage to Met;ca, wherefrom 
he started on his journey in search of Hadith. He travelled through 
a lajge part of the Muslim world for about forty years, only for the 

sake of knowledge. About five years before his death he came to 

Neshapur, which he had to leave soon, on account of differences 
with the governor. He therefore settled down in a village in 
Samarqand where he died in 869. 

Throughout his life he had been strictly pious, honest, and generous 
particularly to the poor and the students. He never showed 
temper to anyone nor did he bear ill-will against anybody. Tradition 
was his hobby and archery his pastime, in which he had special skill. 

His collection of traditions, the Sahib (Genuine) in which he 
collected together 7,275 traditions arranged according to their contents 
and subject-matter, under separate legal headings, after a great deal of 
labour and keen critical research which cannot be surpassed even by 
modern scholars, shows not only his vast knowledge, painstaking accu- 
racy, scrupulous exactitude, great acumen, but also his juristic ability 
and legal merit. The book at once attracted the attention of the 
Muslim world and gained the respectful regard of the Muslim divines. 
It was read by ninety thousand students with the author himself, 
and has been commented upon and criticised and all its various 
aspects have been discussed by a large number of scholars in their 
books, a long list of which is found in various works in Arabic and 
some European languages. 
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THE SAHIh (genuine) OP MUSLIV:. 

But the position of the Genuine of al-Bukhari has not been 
altogether unrivalled in Hadith-literature. Almost simultaneously with 
it another ‘Genuine’ had been compiled by his student Muslim b. 
al-Hajjdj, which has been considered as superior to the work of al- 
Bukharf by some, equal to it by many, and next to it by most of the 
authorities on traditions of Islam . 

Muslim, unlike al-Bukhan', was of Arabian origin. He was 
descended from one of the most powerful clans of the Arabs, various 
members of which had taken important part in the early history of 
Islam. Some of his forefathers and relatives had held important 
offices in the West as well as in the East, during the early Caliphate. 

Muslim himself was born in a distinguished family of Arab 
Muslims in KhurasAn in the year 817 and inherited considerable 
fortune from his father who also was a traditionist. Having finished 
his studies in the different centres of Islamic learning of his time, 
he settled down at Neshapur and spent the rest of his life in the 
service of Hadlth on which he wrote many books, and died in the 
year 874. 

The most important of all the works of Muslim is his ‘Genuine,’ 
which has been considered as the best compilation of Hadith, superior 
even to the work of al-Bakhdrl in the details of arrangement of tradi- 
tions and in freedom from confusion. 

Hundreds of collections of traditions have been compiled after 
the Genuines of al-Bukhdrl and Muslim, but these two great works, 
on account of their intrinsic merit, always occupied and still occupy 
an unrivalled position in the whole literature on Hadlth and are 
recognised by the Islamic world as the greatest and the most authentic 
works on the subject. 


Calcutta. 


{To be concluded) 



STATE OE AGRICULTURE IN BENGAL' 
DURING THE MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

KALIKINKAR DATTA, M.A. 
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A griculture has always formed an important element in the 
economic life of the people of Bengal. Mr. Dow remarked, 
“Agriculture constitutes the wealth of every state not merely commer- 
cial. Bengal, a kingdom six hundred miles in length and three hundred 
in breadth, is composed of one vast plain of the most fertile soil in the 
world. Watered by many navigable rivers, inhabited by fifteen millions 
of industrious people, capable of producing provisions for double 
the number, as appears from the deserts which oppression had made* 
it seems marked out by the hand of nature, as the most advantageous 
region of the earth for agriculture.” ^ Dow’s observation is supported 
by an almost similar statement of another contemporary European 
writer, Mr. Orme, who writes, “ Rice which makes the greater part of 
their food is produced in such plenty in the lower parts of the pro- 
vince, that it is often sold at the rate of two pounds for a farthing ; a 
number of other arable grains, and a still greater variety of fruits and 
culinary vegetables, as well as the spices of their diet,* 
are raised as wanted, with equal ease ; sugar, although requiring more 
attentive cultivation, thrives everywhere ” ^ The chief agricul- 

tural products were paddy, * wheat and other rabi crops, sugarcane, 
tobacco, cotton,^ betel, etc. It is generally supposed that Bengal 
never produced wheat ; Stavorinus however states clearly that besides 
rice Bengal produced “ also very good wheat, which formerly used to 


1 Dow’s Hindoostan, Vol. I, cxxxvi. It would appear from this that in Dow's time 
(1767-69). half a century’s oppressive rule of Zamindats had brought down the area under 
cultivation and the population to about half its normal extent. 

* Hfldtgaf-tiMqoIim.pp. 113a and 115a. • j , rr i -rr . . 

3 Orme Military •Transactions of the Bnttsh Natton m Htndoostan, Vol. IT, p. 4. A 

contemporary description (27th Jan. 1770) of mannfacture of sugar m the villages is given in 
Stavorinus. Voyage to the East Indies, Vol. I, p. 13()0; the same process has been in use for 
centuries in the country ; a noticeable point there is the use of the bye-prod urt of the rane 
fibres as fuel for the manufacturing process. .Abbe deGuoyn notes (4 New Hwforyo/ ths 
East Indies, Vol. II, p. 498) that places like Bussundri, Fresindi or Gorgat produced vast 

from Old Bengali Literature, Parti, pp. 

136 37 

* Parker, The' War in India, p. 2. liondon, 1772 A.D. 

8 
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be sent to Batavia.” But this wheat growing and export were dis- 
couraged “in order to favour, as much as possible, the corn trade of 
the Gape of Good Hope.” ’ 

We may try to localise the agricultural products in different parts 
of the province. Beginning from the north we find that Eungpur 
was a well-cultivated region, its chief produces being wheat, sugar- 
cane, and tobacco. 2 The country round Cochymeda (a large village and 
gunje") was planted with tobacco in many places. The road from 
Cochymeda to a small village named Lucb\'pur, 7 miles along the south- 
west bank of the Sanalotta River, was mostly through paddy-fields. 
Much tobacco was also cultivated in the neighbourhood of Dewangunge,a 
large village which formed the limit of Rungpur towards Cooch-Behar.^ 
Thecountry between Baganbarry (Bygonbary near the town of Mymen- 
singh) and Chilmari was quite flat on the west side of the river Brahma- 
putra and was covered mostly with paddy-fields, + tlie country on both 
sides of the river Brahmaputra between Baganbarry and Mobaganj was 
full of paddy-fields, interspersed with groves of betel and other trees. ^ 
The country round Olyapour c was well-cultivated, “every spot of 
ground being either sown with paddy or planted with betel trees. ’ 
The country from Olyapour to Kaliganj (on the Brahmaputra), a few 
miles below Olyapour, was full of paddy-fields and betel-groves.® 
In Purniah, paddy, wheat, pulse and mustard seeds, and other food- 
grains, all kinds of corn and pepper, grew in abundance.-' Rennel calls 
it “ a fine wheat country and exceedingly well-stocked with cattle.” 
Pepper grew in abundance in sarlcar Mahmudabad,’ i which 
comprised north-eastern Nadia, north-eastern Jessore and western 
Faridpur. Wheat and opium were produced in the borderland 
between Purniah and Rungpur. The tract from Barasat i ® to Jessore 


1 StavorinuB, op. cit, Vol. I, p. 391. 

2 Renners Journals t February, 1766, p."68. 

2 Ibid, p. 66. 

4 Ibid. p. 48, 

5 Ibid, p. 63. 

6 ‘Spelt Oliapour in Renners map (plate 44, Part 2), The modern Ulipur, headquar- 
ters of a tbana of that name and still the seat of the principal kutchery of the Baharbund 
Zemindars.” Bengal ; Past and Present, 1924, Vol. XXVIII, p. 192. ‘ 

7 Rennel’s Journals, p. 54. The country round Olyapur belonged to the Baharbund 
pargana. 

8 Ibid, 

8 , Byaz-us-salatin, p, 38. 

10 ' Rennel’s Jourrials, p. 71. 

U Ryaz^uz-salatin, p. 43. 

1* Stavorinus describes the process of opium production in Behar, op. cit Vol. I, 
pp. 474. 

13 Rennel’s Journals, p. 73^ 
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was open and well-cultivated, the produces being paddy, gram, etc. 
The road from Calcutta to Hajiganj lay mostly through paddy-fields, 
Rennel noticed a great number of tanks on the roads, and a fine 
‘tope’ of cocoanut and betel trees at Chaldibarya, 6 miles from 
Barasat.^ Much paddy and cotton were sown in the neighbourhood 
of the nullah Mahespunda,^ five miles south-east of the Jalanghi. 
The country round the villages of Serampur and Gurgoree 
(in the Nadia district) was well cultivated and produced much 
paddy. ^ 

Extensive lands were cultivated on both sides of the Ganges in 
the Pabna district, particularly on the west side, where much paddy 
was grown, the territory adjacent to Habbaspur on the Ganges 
sputh-west of Pabna, was an important paddy-producing centre. Betel 
was produced abundantly in the neighbourhood of Sunapara (Sonapara 
about 9 miles down the Chunnunah Creek, ^ and in the village of 
Bandorse or Gopalpur, lying a mile below the head of the Eastern 
Corner.^’ The country on both sides of the Arti river was well- 
cultivated and produced much paddy and cotton.^ Cotton and paddy, 
sufiScieut for local consumption, were also cultivated in many places on 
the banks of the Ganges from Dacca to Jafarganj.® Much paddy 
was also grown in the Binetty island. ® The portion of the country 
from Biuetty island to the head of the Nawabgan] Creek (7 miles below 
Hajiganj) was sown with paddy and cotton. The land round 

Azimpur (a village in the present Faridpur district) was well-cultivated 
and produced sugarcane, tobacco betel-nut,^ ^ and betels were grown 
near Gournadi.^^ Those parts of the country lying between 


1 Rennel’B Journals, pp. 86-87. “ The country in general (round Jingergascba) is open 
and well-cultivated ; in the groves there are great nunbers of cocoanut trees, and a kind of 
trees named Cazir-Gatch (the bastard date-palm) from whence they made a coarse kind of 

sugar.” — Ibid, p. 89. ri.iii.rx 

2 This creek was the head of the Mathabhauga, also known for the first forty mile a of 

ita course as the Kumar, Comer or Comare of Rennel. See Eennel’s Journals, p. 13. 

* Ibid, p. 16. 

< Ibid, p. 17. 

S Ibid. p. 18. 

« Ibid, p. 19. , 

T Ibid, p. 82. 

® Ibid, October, 1764, p. 27. ^ , -r. t. r, « 

s “Binetty island is about five miles long and lies in a N.W.B.N. and B.B.8.S. 
direction ; it has 11 villages on it, but scarM a single tree. Being low it is aiOBtU sown 
with paddy, of which I judge there is at least 3i miles. The banks of the nvet 
opposite to 4is island are mostly sown with paddy and have a great number of villages on 
theno.” — Ibid. 

M Jhfdf, p. 28. 

f* Gour^adi lay nine miles below a creek running from Sabiganj. According to Bennel, 
betebleaves were the chief produce there. 
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Doycally,! ani Rajabary, Chandpur and Luckypur,® about 
liuricule ^ in the neighbourhood of Adampur, and at the head of the 
Luckya river, produced a large quantity of betel-leaves."^ Five miles 
above Feringy-bazar, where the Buriganga river fell into theicchamati, 
the country was well-cultivated and produced paddy and cotton,^ and 
similarly the part about Sultan-suddy (Sultan-Shahadee), situated 
about 16i miles from Dacca on the western bank of the Meghna, was 
also an important paddy -producing area.® The part of the country 
about Ossunpur, 50 miles north-east of Dacca, produced betel-leaves. 
These were also produced in the lands about Cbanderganj, lying 15 
miles south-east of Luckipur ® ; the lands stretching for 14f between 
Cbanderganj ^ and Colinda were extremely fertile and produced much 
paddy, and a little quantity of cotton, so that the immense quantity 
of cotton required there for the manufacture of cloths was brought 
from distant places.'® Betel-leaves were grown in an abundant 
quantity in the locality round Cassidya.^’ Much cotton was produced 
in certain parts of Birbhum, e.g. , in paragana Barbucksing (Barbaksing) , 
that is, the country round the Surul Factory, and in paragana 
Surroofsing (Swarupsingh), 19 miles east of Suri.'^ Lands round 
Suri produced much paddy.' Bankura and Burdwan produced 
capas (cotton) sufficient only for local consumption. From a note in 
Uyaz-m-salatin we know that indigo was cultivated in certain parts 
of Maldah.'e 

Various kinds of rahi crops, such as maskalai, moog, chola, adahar, 
masuri, barbate, matar, madua, bhwa, vam (barley), khesart, etc., 


1 Bennel’s Journals, p. 37. 

2 “ Chandpour (Chandpur), a small but remarkable village, lies on the south bank of 
the Niagonga near the point of its conflux with Meghna. It is situated about 31 miles from 
Dacca. 11 from Rajabarry, and 23 or 24 from Luckypur.” — Ibid, p. 38. 

3 Ibid, p. 39. Luricule, once a remarkable village, lies almost half way betwixt the 
Ganges and Meghna, is about 28 miles S. E. from Dacca and 3 miles ESS. from 
Bajanagore. Here are the ruins of a Portuguese church, and of many brick houses.” — Ibid, 

< Ibid, p. 46. 

5 Ibid, p. 40. 

^ Ibid, p. 45. 

7 Ibid, p. 47. 

8 Ibid. . . . ■ ' , 

^ this village (i.e. Chandergunge) is situated in Puruguna of Amidabad which 

is an extensive and fertile province.” — Ibid, p. 75. 

W Ibid* Bennel remarks : — " I saw but little cotton growing, so that the immense 
quantities of cotton used in the manufacture of their cloths must be brought from distant 
places.*’ 

R Ibid, p. 76. 

12 Ibid, pp. 109-111. 

R Ibid. 

14 EfclweU, Interestiny Historical Events, p. 200. 

16 Ibid, p. 196. 

Byaz-us-salatin, p. 46. 
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are referred to in cx)ntempprary literature.! There we get also some 
idea of the chief agricultural implements, and of cultivation and field 
work. The following ‘ kasastras ’ (agricultural implements) are men- 
tioned in Ramesvara’s Sivdyana : koddly, haste, langal (plough), 
jowSl, fdl, bide, mai.^ Both buffaloes and oxen were yoked to the 
plough,^ and cowdung was used to manure the fields.* The owners 
of the fields regularly inspected the work of the labourers, and occa- 
sionally sat by the fields until the labourers finished their day’s work 
and plodded their weary steps homewards. This is evident from a 
passage in Ramesvara’s Sivdyana, which further describes the process 
of rooting out weeds from the fields {i.e. how the labourers separated 
the weed from the paddy-plants and finished their work in one tract 
after another as quickly as possible.^ Irrigation formed an important 
part of the field-work and the preservation of water was a principal 
object, “ for which the high lands were moulded in by great banks 
to collect the water that falls from the mountains and these reser- 
voirs were “ kept by the government for tlie public benefit, every man 
paying for his portion of a drain.” Water preserved in tanks 
were also of much use in this respect.' Sometimes the proprietors 
of neighbouring lands came into collision with one another for enjoying 
precedence in the matter of taking water for their fields from a parti- 
cular tank.*^ There is a passage in Ramesvara’s Sivdyana, which 
describes how water was sometimes drained off from overflooded fields. 

The Maratha invasions and the ravages of the Portuguese and 
the Mugs, affected agriculture for the time being to some extent.^® 

! Maharastrapurana, lines 236-36; Bharatacandra, cliap. on “ Dilute utpata-varnana.” 

2 Rame^wara’s Sivdyana, p. 44 (B.E.). 

3 “ Yamer nikat hate makisere ant 

Tomdr en^etc ddo yute Sulapani ” (“ Get a buffalo from Yama, and yoke it along 
with your ox ”). — Ihid, p. 45. 

* “ Vfsa a siniher ndd ache ta jamid 

sdT kati mathe tdha ddo charaia ” (“ There is much of animal dung collected there; 
scatter it in the field as manure”;.— It'd, p. 46. 

® Vide Typical Selections, etc., Part I, p. 131. 

* Parker, The War in India, pp. 6-6. 

2 Stavorinus, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 396. 

* Craufurd, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 74. 

9 P. 63. 

!9 “ Chdsd kaivarta yata yaya paldid 

Bichan balader pithe Idngala laiyd " (“The agriculturists of the Kaivarta caste took 
to their heels with their ploughs, and .with paddy seeds on the back of their bullocks.”) 
— Mahardstvapuedna, lines 305-06. Compare 

“ Cehle ghumalo pddd juralo bargi elo dele 

Bulbulite dhdn kheyeche khdjdnd diba kise ? ” 

(“ The children have fallen asleep, the quarters have become quiet, (but) the Bargis have 
entered into our lands, the bulbuls (a kind of birds) have eaten up paddy grains ; how to 
pay the rent?)” 
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The Maratha invasions of the mid-eighteenth century proved indeed 
to be a great calamity ; it did, at least for several years, disturb the 
even tenor of life of the bulk of the people in Western Bengal. Under 
the pressure of the repeated incursions of the Marathas and the ravages 
of the Portuguese and the Mug pirates, the villagers experienced great 
diflSculties in following their peaceful vocations and activities. After 
1757 the oppressions of the revenue farmers and aumils added to the 
miseries of the agriculturists, till they had their cup of distress filled 
to the brim in the great famine of 1770 A.D. About the year 1772 
Mr. Pattullo observed, “ The unwise practice of pushing up the 
rents every year in Bengal, has afforded a full demonstration of the 
destructive consequences, by having rendered many of these lands 
desolate.” * 

The East India Company did not at first care about agriculture 
and their trade in agricultural products was limited. The factories 
in the interior of the country had all been established in the manu- 
facturing centres ; and nowhere do we meet with instances of their 
having any arrangement for stocking agricultural goods. However 
in the year 1758 the Council in Calcutta wrote to the Court of 
Directors that they would encourage the planting of cocoanuts, betel 
and tobacco, according to the instructions they had received in their 
letter of 3rd March, 1758.^ Sometimes the agricultural products 
were exported to different parts of India and to various other countries 
outside India. 3 Thus Bengal rice and wheat went to Kashmir and 
Tibet in exchange of musk, gold and woollens, and Bengal wheat also 
competed with the Cape of Good Hope trade. 

Patna. 

1 Op. cit., p. 7. 

* Letter to Court, Slat December, 1758, para. 119. 

3 '* The rest goes by land and sea to different parts of the Empire, and other countries 
to which they likewise send rice, sugar, betelnut, ginger, long pepper, turmerick, and 
variety of other drugs and productions of the soil.”— Orme, op. c»f., Vol. II, p. 4. Also 
Stavorinus, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 391. 
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I 

M ost observers of recent developments in the international situa- 
tion would agree that the world is passing through a period of 
deepening anxiety and gloom. We have got used to the economic 
depression which began in 1929 and possibly there has been some 
amount of recovery from its worst effects. But the political crisis 
which has followed shows as yet no signs of abatement. People are 
freely talking about an impending outbreak of a new and more terrible 
world war. Of course it is idle to prophesy and it is well to remember 
that there are today at least three factors which tend to restrain any 
hasty recourse to arms. The economic and political dislocations 
caused by the last great war are not yet completely forgotten, for many 
states have not yet recovered from their exhaustion; recent improve- 
ments in the methods of warfare, as yet untried on any large scale, 
have increased tlie element of uncertainty and incalculability in armed 
conflicts between great nations ; the possibility of complete destruction 
and financial ruin is much greater today than ever before. Notwith- 
standing all these considerations, international relations for some time 
past have been drifting towards a situation which may very easily 
get out of hand. The world has gone back to the temper and atmo- 
sphere of 1914 . 

In this connection it is natural to glance hack at the sixteen 
years of contemporary history since the settlement of Versailles. 
From the standpoint of today, the twelve years from 1919 to 1931 
seem to have pointed on the whole towards peace. The first half of 
this period was of course full of disappointment, unrest and alarm. 
Bolshevism* still loomed as a terror ; the former allies of Eussia were 
engaged in a policy of armed intervention in the internal struggles of 
that country; fighting was still going on in the Near East; and the 
ungenerous treatment of vanquished Germany was creating troubles by 
intensifying Franco-German bitterness, troubles which, as many pointed 
out, jyere bound to persist. But in spite of all this the mernory of the 
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horrors of war was still strong enough to keep down militarist aspira- 
tions. The League of Nations aroused hopes of peace and expecta- 
tions of settlement of international disputes without recourse to war. 
The problems of the Far East were settled amicably ; and the 
Washington Agreement effected an important step towards limitation 
of naval armaments. By the second half of this period, things had 
improved considerably and even the economic difficulties towards its 
end lessened the prospects of war. The tangle of Reparations was 
very largely smoothed out and by the end of 1929, foreign garrisons 
were withdrawn from German soil. Disarmament plans were being 
discussed continually and systematically and a world conference was 
arranged with high hopes. The Locarno pacts established compara- 
tive security in the heart of Europe. The League was gaining in effec- 
tiveness by the admission of Germany and the increasing contact with 
U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. Briand’s plan of a European federation within 
the League was being discussed by governments, in 1930. The post- 
war world seemed to be on the way to settle down. 

But since 1931, international relations have been worsening 
steadily. The hopes of the preceding period now seem to have rested 
on insecure foundations. There is also not much ground to expect 
that the present ill-will and inter-state clashes represent merely a 
passing phase. In the history of the last four years, four factors, 
ominous for the maintenance of world peace, clearly stand out; — the 
aggressive policy of Japan, the militant temper of Nazi Germany, the 
failure of the League of Nations, and the deadlock or breakdown in 
the negotiations between the Great Powers in the matter of dis- 
armament. 


II 

The first clear indication of the new epoch was furnished by 
Japan’s action in the autumn of 1931. She adopted a policy which 
has become since then clearer and bolder with the passing of time. 
The world thus entered a phase which showed increasingly that we 
have not travelled very far from the pre-war outlook in politics. 
Contemporary Japanese policy has revealed five features. 

In the first place there is the familiar and traditional effort to 
control and dominate China. The three Manchurian provinces were 
first occupied by force and China was coerced by an attack on 
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Shanghai. The puppet state of Manchukuo was next floated .on 
its existence and its frontiers strengthened by the conquest of 
another province, Jehol. At the same time, the Japanese are pene- 
trating into Mongolia the effects of which would become clearer 
later on. It is also reported that Japan is now engaged in develop- 
ing intensively her influence and interests in the provinces of North 
China. There are again rumours that Japan is trying to control 
Siam and to gain concession in the Malay States. 

Her Chinese policy brought Japan into conflict with the collective 
system represented by the League of Nations. The Manchurian 
adventure involved the breach of three international treaties — the 
League Covenant, the Nine Powers Treaty and the Kellogg Pact. 
The disregard of the resolutions of the League and the Lytton Report 
accepted by it could have only one sequel — withdrawal of Japan 
from the League which is now an accomplished fact. Japan however 
retained the ex-German islands in the Pacific which had been 
entrusted to her as a mandate. She has even been accused of 
fortifying these islands in violation of her international obligations. 

Japan has also embarked on a far-flung trade offensive, to 
capture new markets in different parts of the world. Japanese goods 
are being poured into South America, India, West Asia and even 
North-east Africa. The Japanese themselves attribute their commer- 
cial success and the astonishing cheapness of their products in .the 
world-market to industrial efficiency, modern productive methods (like 
the Toyoda loom in the textile mills) and to the simplicity in the 
standard of life for the workers. Unfriendly critics however are in 
the habit of explaining the Japanese trade expansion by a continuous 
cutting of wages, currency manipulations and governmental assistance. 
A policy of commercial development cannot evidently be condemned 
but the fact remains that a sudden expansion creates ill-will and calls 
for a tariff war. Moreover, the Open Door system is being abandoned, 
in disregard of treaties in Manchuria. 

Fourthly, in April 1934, the Japanese government announced 
an Asiatic policy which has been aptly called the Japanese Monroe 
Doctrine. Japan asserted that, she was specially responsible for 
security in East Asia, especially China and that she would oppose 
any dangerous foreign activities in this sphere. Protests from other 
interested powers led to official explanations but the ^vancejnent of 

9 
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this new doctrine is of very great interest for it flatly ignores the 
Nine Powers Treaty of 1922. It may be argued that Japan has every 
right to assert her claims in China as other countries have their special 
spheres of influence. None the less this constitutes a new upsetting of 
the balance in the Pacific area. It ought also to be remarked in 
passing that the Asiatics are not over-enthusiastic over Japan’s 
concern about their freedom from European exploitation. 

In December, 1934, in the last p lace, Japan gave the usual two 
years’ notice to terminate the Washington Naval Agreement. She is 
now demanding a revision of the 1922 ratio and claiming the recog- 
nition of her right to have as many cipital ships as Britain or U. S. A. 
As these powers are not convinced of the justice of the Japanese case, 
there is now every prospect of the renewal in the race of naval arma- 
ments. Japan’s demand is based upon the two principles of equality 
and security. But it must be remembered that the sentimental cry of 
equality may be raised by other Powers also. The ratio was accepted as 
satisfactory by Japan in 1922 and under the Washington Agreement 
Japan’s position remained almost impregnable because of the prohi- 
bition of the construction of naval bases in Chinese waters. It is 
natural therefore that the question is being asked now as to what is 
the real intention of Japan. 

The true explanation of Japanese policy of recent years lies in a 
realistic understanding of her needs and specially of the problem of 
the continuous pressure of a rapidly increasing population. Birth- 
control is frowned upon in Japan as unworthy of a great people and 
anyhow that cannot very well become the official policy of a govern- 
ment today. Japanese immigration is not permitted by white 
countries which still have vast vacant spaces ; the Pacific Dominions 
of the British Commonwealth as well as the United States of America 
have thus contributed to the aggravation of the problem. Climatic 
conditions prevent any extensive Japanese colonisation in her existing 
possessions. Hence the course which has seemed easiest to Japanese 
leaders is intensive industrialisation to support a larger population and 
the search after outlets for goods and sources of raw material. 
Capitalist imperialism is the conscious chosen policy of Japan 
today. 

It must however be admitted that two other reasons must have 
influenced the recent trend of Japanese policy. The Manchurian 
experience showed that the other Great Powers were very reluctant to 
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interfere and this meant that the League was incapable of doing any- 
thing. From that time onward Japan’s conduct became more and 
more daring as was clearly anticipated by many observers. Secondly 
there is reason to believe that grave social discontent exists in Japan 
and that the semi-Fascist rulers there are anxious to divert attention 
from the domestic to the international “front” and restore unity in 
the country by patriotic flourishes. 

Ill 

Four countries are specially threatened today by the Japanese 
advance and their reactions are therefore worthy of some notice. 
Their relations with Japan constitute the first great source of anxiety 
in current international politics. 

China is naturally very bitter against J apan for her highhandedness 
though the great outburst of feeling in 1931 seems to have cooled down 
to a great extent. At present, the Nanking Government is in great 
difficulties. The Communist revolt in the heart of China still continues 
to be unsubdued and the relations with Moscow have not been very 
friendly for years. Consequntly, the Japanese are in an advantageous 
position and are trying to win over the Nationalist Government to a 
sort of Asiatic alliance against foreigners. But it is difficult to believe 
that a complete reconciliation is possible between J apan and China. 
It is more likely that China will either resist Japan or fall completely 
under her sway. 

Soviet Bussia is seriously threatened by the J apanese expansion 
in the mainland and the construction of strategic railways. The 
Government of the U. S. S. E. is at present very keen on peace for it 
has nothing to lose by waiting and its hands are full with the Second 
Five-years Plan. But developments in her Far Eastern Provinces 
may any day force the hands of Eussia, specially if she secures allies in 
the struggle. Japan’s ambition may very well aim at rolling Bussia 
out of East Asia back beyond the Baikal Lake.^ 

British markets are shrinking and British prestige is on the 
decline in the Far East. Japan’s growth in power may also be con- 
sidered threatening to isolated British possessions while the defence of 

1 T. Bette, “Strategy of Another Russo-Japaneae War,” Foreign Affaire, VoL Xn, 
No. 4. ■ 
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more extensive territories even is a matter of anxiety. A defensive 
policy is best suited to British interests and in the past there have 
been among Englishmen much sympathy with and admiration for 
Japan. But here again relations are getting more strained for many 
reasons. 

The United States of America have a traditional reluctance for 
war and luckily their chief industrial products do not compete with 
Japanese goods. But unhappily the ill-will between the two great 
Powers has been pronounced and the last four years have appreciably 
added to the tension. It is a mistake to think that America will 
remain aloof in Pacific affairs because she does not interfere in Europe. 
America has her own vital interests and imperialist problems, and 
her military resources are enormous. 

No country desires immediate war in the Pacific region but un- 
deniably there is more and more clash all round. Ill-will is accumula- 
ting and national imperialism may suddenly be found to have over- 
stepped the limit. Local wars are now more iikely to lead to a genera’ 
conflagration. A trifling event may set fire to the powder magazine 
of conflicting interests and mutual distrust. 


IV 

Germany is the second storm centre in world-politics today. She 
was rightly dissatisfied with her position after her treatment at 
Versailles, but ten years after the War it seemed that she was settling 
down into a policy of co-operation with other states which of course 
materially strengthened the prospects of peace. Then came the rapid 
expansion of Hitlerite movement which is often interpreted as a 
Fascist attempt to ward off social revolution in Germany. The Nazis 
came into power only in 1933 but their influence has been paramount 
throughout the last four years in Germany. This revival of militant 
nationalism is clearly revealed in different aspects of German outlook 
today. 

Under pressure of this new temper, Germany not merely raised 
the issue of equality in the Disarmament Conference but also with- 
drew from its deliberations when it shelved the German demand of 
equal disarming of all nations or equal right of every state to arm. 
She spoiled this good beginning however by withdrawing from the 
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League and recently by her decision to begin rearming herself in 
flat disregard of the Treaty of Versailles, the status quo is also 
seriously threatened by the intense revival of Germanic propaganda 
by the Nazi Government. The Saar has been recovered this year 
but the ‘anschluss’ with Austria and the restoration of Danzig (with 
possibly the Polish Corridor and Mernel thrown in) still remain 
objects of national ambition. Hitler had formerly preached the 
historic German mission of colonising and civilising East Europe. 
His present diplomacy has revived the dreams of a compact Germanic 
Mittel-Europa. Behind him stand the old interests which would 
like to get back the lost colonies. 

The origin of the German nationalist revival is usually traced 
back to the humiliation of Versailles. But the necessity to stifle 
the growth of communism is also apparent in Nazi propaganda. 
After Versailles, Germany attracted a good deal of sympathy amongst 
liberal circles in every country. Today however there is a marked 
swing of the pendulum in public opinion. People ask themselves 
whether France is not right after all in demanding guarantees against 
German revenge. French policy is largely responsible for the present 
bitterness but the growth of sympathy tor France today shows that 
Germany has overdone her part of an injured nation. 

The justification of Germany’s conduct centres round two argu- 
ments. It may be said that the Treaty of Versailles now violated 
by Germany was signed under duress, that in addition the victors 
had already broken the spirit of the treaty. This is not legally con- 
vincing because defeated states always have to accept an imposed peace 
and the violation of the spirit of an international understanding does 
not justify the disregard of its definite deliberate provisions. The 
moral argument for Germany appeals to the justice of her protest 
against the terms of Versailles. But does a “ just ” cause absolve 
a state from the guilt of the unilateral violation of its obligations ? 
A particular war might be considered ‘ just ’ but is an appeal to 
force a gurantee for securing justice ? 

V 

The new trend of German policy has already produced its 
inevitable reaction thus completing the second source of ipternational 
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anxiety today. After the War, Britain was generally sympathetic 
towards Germany as was seen clearly at the time of the Ruhr struggle. 
The National Government is even now not exactly anti-German but 
the pressure of circumstances tends at the present moment to revive 
the entente with France, so much so that Mr. Baldwin could bluntly 
announce that England’s frontier was on the Rhine. Nazism has 
also produced a good deal of hostile comment in the British Press 
which was very caustic about the “ June purge ” in Germany last 
year. Russo-German friendship again, built up since the Treaty of 
Rapallo, has broken down after the Fascist coup d’etat in Germany 
and the U. S. S. R. has gone to the length of joining the “ bourgeois ” 
League to guard against possible attack. 

But the soul of the European reaction against Germany has been 
provided naturally by French diplomacy which may either preserve 
peace or plunge the continent into a general war. The latest French 
policy has practically transcended the League and aims at securing 
through pacts virtually reviving the pre-war type of alliances. Over 
Poland is raging at the moment of writing (May, 1935) a diplomatic 
struggle between France, her old ally, and Germany her new-found 
friend. The French have won over Soviet Russia and a closer alliance 
may follow between the two powers. The French still retain the 
Little Entente on their side though after the murder of King 
Alexander on French soil, Yugo-slavia is reported to be wavering 
on a German direction. Lastly, France for the time being seems to 
have come to an understanding with Italy. 

Italy of course has much in common with the two great dissatisfied 
Powers — Germany and Japan. Tn Mussolini’s picturesque phrase she 
is a “proletarian nation ’’ shut out from the good things of life and 
the condition is similar in the two other states. She is also in favour 
of the revision of treaties which she has condemned as unfair. Like 
Germany and Japan, Italy is openly contemptuous of the League and 
her Fascist government has supplied the model for them. Moreover 
Italy is jealous of France and of French allies, notably her neighbour 
Yugo-slavia. 

But for the present Mussolini has taken his stand on the other 
side. The German dream of advance in Central Europe and of control 
over Austria and Hungary at the least has alarmed all Italy and this 
seenis to be the greater danger now. Italy evidently has been given 
by a recent understanding a free hand in Abyssinia. From the 
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beginning of this century, France has steadily opposed Italian advance 
towards Abyssinia ; but obviously security in Europe is of much greater 
value to France than the fate of Abyssinia and Italy seems to have 
gained her point. ’ Moreover, Italy would like to stand well with 
Britain and America and II Buce has his vanity satisfied in picturing 
himself as the holder of the balance of power in Europe today. 

VI 

The third factor of disquiet is the breakdown of the collective 
system. The fatal turn in the fortunes of the League was taker in 
1931 and England and France were largely responsible for it. America 
is usually blamed for her non-co-operation with the League but it is 
common knowledge that Secretary Stimson would have stood by the 
League if its Council had tried to exert its authority in the Manchu- 
rian Question. The decline of the League is a matter for regret for all 
countries, because the usual charge that it is an Anglo-French show 
ignores the fact that the small states were most devoted to it and they 
secured at least the moral condemnation of Japan’s action. In fact, 
the League has become no one’s business and increasingly the old 
politics of the Great Powers are re-emerging. Like Canning, modern 
statesmen, are probably thanking God that things are taking on a more 
wholesome and natural complexion again. 

Like the League, Disarmament also has failed and for the same 
reasons. All the great questions connected with the problem remain 
unsolved. The idea of quantitative or proportionate reduction in arma- 
ments broke down as any common measure in estimating relative 
military strength was lacking. The plan of qualitative disarmament or 
the abolition of particular weapons could not proceed because there was 
no agreement as to which weapons were offensive and therefore fit to 
be abolished. Drastic schemes of disarmament were not seriously consi- 
dered and the Fz’ench plan cf internationalising certain categories of 
military forces failed to find support. Land or air disarmament talks 
finally broke down when the question of security in Europe became 
acute once more and Germany began to re-arm. 

With regard to naval forces also, there is no agreement even apart 
from Japan’s claim to equality. England and America do not see eye 


1 E. G. Woolb^rt, “ Italy ip Abyasinia,” Foreun Affairs, Vol. Xm, No. 8. 
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to eye in the matter of the calibre of guns and size or number of big 
ships. England on the whole inclines to the view of Admiral 
Richmond ^ that there is no reason for not prohibiting bigger naval 
guns which of course will enable a redaction in the size of the capital 
ship. America wants heavier ships and guns but obviously her require- 
ments demand fewer vessels. Anglo-American proposal to abolish the 
submarine is opposed by France and Japan. The situation is further 
complicated by the Italian insistence on naval parity with France. 
A naval conference is due this year but the prospects of a settlement 
are very remote indeed. 


VII 

A new world war will be such a calamity that naturally every- 
one is interested in the question of how to avoid it. But the danger 
today lies in the fact that we are more and more getting used to this 
new state of things in which peace depends upon a balance of power 
between armed groups of states which must break down sooner or 
later. A world war would affect every country and all nations. 
Unfortunately, no great hope can be built upon three political possibi- 
lities which might be suggested as likely bulwarks of peace. 

A revival of the collective system in international matters is the 
best ideal solution of the problem of war but it is now hardly a prob- 
able development in the near future. The League is at present 
on a downward path and its immediate future seems to be that of a 
partisan group unless the three Great Powers now outside it come in. 
When that happens the crisis will have already passed away. 

Another possibility of course lies in the forces of moderation 
gaining the upper hand in Germany and Japan. But it is not easy 
to satisfy their demands though there is justice in many of these. 
The two Powers have much to complain against and their claims 
are not always unreasonable. But the essential thing in the inter- 
national crisis today is not to find out wherp abstract justice is to 
be found. A course of action which tends to war has to be condemn- 
ed because war will plunge into chaos every country in the world. Is 
it unreasonable to ask why every one must suffer for the mere chance 
that the real or fancied wrongs of a few states may be set right ? 

1 Admiral Richmond, Sea Power in the Modern World ; also his article ou “ Naval 
Pioblems of 1986,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. Xni, No. X. 
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Who will guarantee that a new world wair would produce a better 
peace settlement ? Moreover the diplomatic methods of Germany 
and Japan can hardly be excused or defended. 

Theoretically an alliance of the satisfied Powers may preserve 
the status quo and world-peace by superior strength even today. 
But here the danger comes from the fact that any such union is 
superficial because even their interests do not always coincide. 
England and America do not have the same degree of interest, for 
example, in the Pacific and in Europe. Eussia and U. S. A. are very 
lukewarm towards each other. France and Italy are natural rivals 
in South-east Europe, the Mediterranean and Africa. Fascist Italy 
is altogether an uncertain factor from the standpoint of the erstwhile 
“ Allied and Associated Powers.” 

Expectations of preservation of peace thus have now to centre 
sound special agreements between contending Powers (Prance and 
Germany, U. S. A. and Japan, for example) which mi^ht be arrived 
at on account of want of sufficient preparation for war. Past experience 
ha's fully shown the unsatisfactory character of such makeshift under- 
standings. Meanwhile every Power is preparing for war which of 
course only brings war nearer. A very significant feature of these 
preparations is the hunt for oil and the measures for storage and steady 
supply of petrol which is now essential for the army, the navy and 
the air force alike. The oil monopoly in Manchukuo, the encourage- 
ment of hydrogenation by the German Government, the British con- 
trol of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company all indicate the widespread 
anxiety in this direction.^ 


VIII 

The present international crisis naturally evokes different kinds 
of reactions amongst observers. Fundamentally no country is really 
united and still less the whole world. The different attitudes are 
product of different interests and outlooks. More and more, conflict 
seems to be the rule in every sphere of life. 

There is in the first place tlje widespread feeling of indifference 
a gort of expectation that things will straighten out themselves 

See Ivor Thomas, “ A World Picture in Oils,” Political Quarterly, Vol. VI. No. X- 
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somehow — an absorption in the ordinary affairs of life. After all, wars 
do not take place every day and a storm may always blov? off. At the 
other extreme is the philosophy of despair and fatalism which tends 
to hold all human effort to be futile. 

Of much greater interest is the Fascist reading of history which 
is only the latest and frankest version of nationalist faith. History 
is the conflict of races and communities and war is the healthy law of 
life. National or imperialist expansion ought to be the aim of a 
healthy people but some nations are the chosen. Race-pride, the 
glorification of war and an adherence to the conception of nationalistic 
justice are openly avowed as maxims by this school of thought. 

The Marxist analysis of the situation is totally different from 
the above. History is regarded as the conflict — open or veiled between 
classes ; rather than between individuals or peoples. The policy of a 
country is in reality the policy of the ruling class and that in its turn 
is largely shaped by the economic interests of that class. Aopording 
to Lenin, capitalism in its progress is bound to accentuate three con- 
tradictions or conflicts— between the capitalists and workers within 
a country, between rival capitalist powers, and between imperialist 
countries and subject peoples. The Communists believe that these 
contradictions cannot be removed within the framework of capitalist 
society. 

Finally, there is the ordinary pacific point of view which without try- 
ing to develop a philosophy of history concentrates, rightly or wrongly, on 
the one object — to thwart the outbreak of war. The pessimism to-day 
about the prospects of peace is due to the increasing realisation that 
the only weapon left in the hands of the opponents of war is publicity 
and exposure of the danger of war and that possibly this is but a 
broken reed. 


Calcutta. 



TRANSPORT PROBLEMS OF BENGAL 
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The province of Bengal may be roughly divided into four natural 
regions, viz., the Ganges-Brahmaputra Doab or Northern Bengal ; the area 
to the west of the river Bhagirathi known as Western Bengal; the old 
Gangetic delta of central and lower Bengal, and the new delta of the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra comprising what is known as Eastern Bengal. 
The principal products of North Bengal are rice, jute and tea but in Western 
Bengal rice is the main crop. In the old and in the new deltaic regions of 
lower and blastern Bengal, both rice and jute are the principal crops. In 
the transport problem of Bengal therefore the carriage of these agricultural 
crops from the different producing centres of this province to their market 
'places has chiefly to be taken into account. 

The acreage of rice and jute, the principal agricultural products of the 
province, may with advantage be summarised here. The districts of North 
Bengal comprising Eajshahi, Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling, Eungpur, 
Bogra, Pabna and Maldah, have 5,020,400 acres of rice area and 457,300 
acres of jute, while lower and Central Bengal comprising 24-Parganas, Jessore, 
Khulna, Nadia and Murshidabad have 3,638,600 and 144,800 respectively. 
Eastern Bengal comprising the districts of Dacca, Mymensingh, Faridpur, 
Backergunj, Chittagong, Tipperah and Noakhali has rice area of 8,987,400 
acres and jute area of 987,200 acres, apd Western Bengal comprising 
Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapur, Hooghly and Howrah has only 
3,923,700 and 4,300, respectively. This gives a general idea of the four prin- 
cipal producing divisions of rice and jute in Bengal. Besides rice and jute 
large quantities of oil-seeds, sugar-cane and tobacco are also grown in 
different areas of Bengal, but these crops are of comparatively minor 
importance. 

The products of Eastern Bengal are chiefly carried by river services, 
but as there are rail roads also in this area, the railway and the water ways 
compete keenly for the traffic. On the other hand, for a comparative 
paucity of water communication, agricultural products of Western Bengal 
are carried chiefly by rail roads. In the old Gangetic delta comprising the 
districts of Nadia, Jessore, Murshidabad and Khulna, the water ways are 
generally not navigable by large steamers, and the rail road is therefore the 
chief mode of communication. North Bengal is dependent to a very great 
degree on rail roads though the districts of Maldah, Eajshahi, Pabna, etc., 
on the Ganges and the Brahmaputra are also approachable by river steamer 
services. The rail and the river services compete for the carriage of jute 
from these districts to the jute press houses and the jute mills round 
Calcutta. 

Bengal has the largest rice area in India, but by far the greater bulk 
of its products is locally consumed and therefore the average load of traffic 
in Bengal rice is not very Long. • The products of the rich rice area in the 
Sunderbunds, as well as of the districts of 24-Parganas, Khulna and 
Baokergunge are carried to Calcutta generally by country boat services. 
Calcutta receives large supplies of rice also from Northern amd the Eastern 
Bengal by the E. B. Eailway and the steamer services, while the B, N. 
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Eailway and the E. I. Eailway import large quantities of rice from Bihar 
and the Orissa, as well as from the districts of Midnapur, Burdwan, 
Birbhum and Bankura in Western Bengal. 

As the jute mills of Bengal most of which are situated round Calcutta 
consume about 50 per cent, of the total produce, it is obvious that Calcutta 
should have a very large supply of jute for local consumption. By far the 
biggest jute baling centre of the province is Calcutta which receives large 
quantities of raw jute in drums and in huicha bales or even pucca bales of 5 
maunds each and the movements of such jute to the press houses of the 
mills in the neighbourous of the city have been fostered by means of special 
concession rates by the rail aud the river steamer services from the 
different jute areas of Bengal. 

Besides receiving jute by rail and river from the different jute areas of 
Bengal and Assam and from Northern Bihar, Calcutta imports large 
quantities of tea from the Dooars and the Jalpaiguri district of North 
Bengal as well as from the Brahmaputra valley and the Surma valley 
districts of Northern and Central Assam by rail and river services alike. 
The principal alternative routes for the carriage of Brahmaputra valley tea 
to Calcutta are over the E. B. Eailway via Pandu, Amingaon and Santahar 
or vid Pandughat and Sunderbunds rail cum steamer route, or via all 
steamer route services through the Sunderbunds. It will be noticed in this 
connection the charges for the tea traffic ex the different tea areas to Calcutta 
have been fixed more on consideration of competition than of the distances. 

The specially low lump-sum rates for the carriage of the traffic in jute 
and tea from these areas as well as the special rates on the principal inward 
and outward traffic of Calcutta over the E. I., B. N. and the E. B. Eailways, 
have helped not a little to develop the local and foreign trade of the 
great commercial city of Calcutta. The port of Chittagong also finds some 
help in the special railway rates for the export traffic in jute and tea in 
competition with Calcutta. But what is unfortunate is that in their zeal 
to divert the traffic each to its own way the rail and the steamer services 
are often found to be oblivious to the interests of the trade or to the 
economic development of the land. The Surma Valley (Cachar) tea is 
generally carried to Calcutta vid Cbandpur and Goalundo or vid Chandpur 
and the Sunderbunds river-steamer route, or via Cachar service — all-river 
routes. Here also competition plays the most important part in the fixa- 
tion of transport charges. 

The railway rates in the area described above are determined 
chiefly by the rates prevalent on steamer services. The country boats 
again are beginning to compete keenly with the river steamers, for the 
carriage of jute vid Chandpur to Calcutta by the Sunderbunds. In the 
circumstances the transport charges for jute by the river steamers services 
will obviously be seriously affected but we are informed that the jute 
mills and press houses were all helping the steamer services. As jute is 
now the most important article of trade between East Bengal and Calcutta, 
the appearance of the country boats has already created a new feature in the 
transport problem of Bengal. A similar competition between the country 
boats and the river steamer services is likely to grow in the regions of 
Chandpur and Chittagong, which will affect also the railway rates to 
and from these places. 

In addition to rice and jute Calcutta imports also enormous quantities 
of wheat, grain, pulses and oil-seeds every year which are received princi- 
pally from Bihar, U.P., the Punjab and C.P. Bengal does not produce any 
wheat worth the name, while oil-seeds of this province are generally of 
niferior quality. Hence Bengal has to depend largely on the surplus 
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products of the other provinces and the transport problems of wheat and oil- 
seeds are important inasmuch as on them depends the proper maintenance 
of the flour and the oil milling industries of this province. 

As by far the greater bulk of the oil, flour and rice mills of Bengal 
have grown round Calcutta, to feed which enormous quantities of wheat, 
paddy and oil-seeds are received every year, the question of traffic facilities 
at Calcutta railway warehouses and sidings has also to be carefully reckoned 
with. In this connection tbe problems of the terminal accommodation of 
the E. I., B. N. and the E, B. Eailways here are very important and the 
traffic position of the Calcutta Port Trust Railways forming the connecting 
link of the E. I., B. N. and E. E. Railways round Calcutta has to be taken 
into account. Besides, the port of Calcutta has to deal in a very large 
export, import, and entrepot trade, and so the question of traffic facilities at 
the Docks and the Kantapukur Sheds have also to be taken into careful 
consideration. 

On the question of comparative value of rail roads and water ways 
as agents of trans^Dort it is not denied that railway is the most important 
^aefchod of modern transport but though the rail road is unrivalled for 
long-distance journeys the water ways have also their own importance. 
Cheapness of the cost of transport is the one principal advantage of the 
water ways. Moreover, water ways are more suitable for the transport 
of cheap articles, specially in cases where quick service is not essential. 
In a deltaic province like Bengal with abundance of navigable water 
ways, whose local trade consists of cheap agricultural goods, water service 
should even to-day constitute the principal mode of transport, so the 
navigable rivers and canals should be its principal trade routes. 

In the central and lower Bengal where there is a number of natural 
water ways no attempt has yet been made to maintain them in proper 
condition with the result that the dying and dead rivers in this area are 
gradually converting the land into swamps and jungles. We are substan- 
tially in agreement with the Irrigation Department Committee of 1Q30 
recommending for a comprehensive survey of the river systems of this 
area, and while on the subject the committee observed that the work during 
the previous years had been seriously hampered both by the shortage of 
stafi and financial stringency. 

The principal river steamer route of the province on the Calcutta 
and the Eastern Canal system constitutes a direct link through the 
Sunderbunds between Calcutta and the rich rice and jute districts of 
Eastern Bengal as well as ' the tea districts of Assam. This canal 
will be about 1,200 miles long. The Madaripur Bed route between 
the rivers Madhumati and Kumar, was originally a part of the Calcutta 
and Eastern canal, and it now offers a shorter alternative steamer 
service route from Calcutta to Eastern Bengal, or to Assam. The 
Madaripur Khal route is navigable by steamer services throughout the 
whole year, and a very heavy traffic in rice, jute and tea is carried over this 
route. 

Commenting on the water ways of Bengal the Irrigation Department 
Committee of 1930 observed that the new embankments in the reclamation 
in the Sunderbunds had stopped the spread of tidal waters, and were 
killing the river systems of the province. The existence of the link 
between the Hooghly with the steamer route to the east is also seriously 
threatened on this account. From an examination of the water ways 
of Bengal it ‘will be found that a number of navigable canals in this 
province have been allowed to deteriorate through shee neglect and 
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want of care. As an instance in point,- we notice that the northern 
side of the river Hooghly is no longer navigable by steamer services 
and hence the traffic from Calcutta for the Ganges Services has to 
be diverted by the circuitous Sunderbunds-Goalundo route. The trade 
of lower Bengal with the riverine cities and districts of Bihar and U. P. 
is thus seriously handicapped. 

In respect of the transportation problems of Bengal a short review 
o£ some of the principal country boat routes will not be out of place. 
The canal branching off the river Hooghly near Chitpur and Dhappa 
is a very important country boat route for the carriage of traffic between 
Calcutta and Khulna. It divides into two tributaries that pass by 
Balliaghata and by Dhappa and unite again near the Bhangore canal. 
This Bhangore canal goes as far as Kulti where it joins the Sunderbunds 
ri ver. 

The Bhangore canal provides a passage for country boats laden with 
jute and general merchandise from Calcutta to the Eastern Bengal side, 
as well as to Chittagong and to Assam. But on account of continual 
neglect the canal has undergone much deterioration so that bigger 
vessels cannot ply over this system, and it is also not navigable by 
boats with loads of 4,000 or 6,000 maunds except in times of high 
tide. We understand that an embargo has been placed on boats carrying 
more than 5,000 maunds of merchandise. An unsatisfactory state of 
affairs has led to a steady decrease of traffic in this canal. The 
deterioration of this boat route will eventually lead to a serious dislocation 
of the local trade of this province. The prosperity of Bengal will obviously 
be seriously affected. 

Among the inland water ways of the Western Bengal the cases of 
Orissa coastal canal and the Midnapore canal are worthy of great 
consideration. The Orissa coastal canal and the Hizli tidal canals were 
once important trade routes between Bengal and Orissa. With the 
opening of B. N. Railway through Cuttack and Puri to Waltair and 
allowing it to run parallel to the Orissa Coastal Canal, the latter has 
undergone much deterioration. Besides this, another coastal service 
by the sea route was maintained between Calcutta and Chandballi, which 
used to carry salt, kerosine oil, piecegoods, and yarns from Calcutta to 
Orissa. Between Chandballi and Cuttack there was another feeder 
service, but all these have been practically discontinued in competition 
with the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

A brisk traffic by the Orissa coastal canal would develop country boat 
services and confer co’^responding benefit on the labour classes of the 
Midnapore district and Northern Orissa by offering suitable employments 
to them. The local trade would also obtain greater individual attention 
and thrive to that extent. By allowing the B. N. Railway to run 
parallel to the canal which was already in existence, the Government 
of India have been instrumental in causing serious economic loss to the 
province, and a section of the people. 

By means of its competitive stations at Bhadrak, • Cuttack and 
Danton the B. N. Railway has ruined the Orissa Coastal Canal in the 
same way as the Buckingham canal between Bezwada and Madras 
wa 3 ruined by the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. Wo 
are not in a position to give an account of the loss that has been 
incurred to the province by the deterioration of the Orissa Coastal 
and the Hizli t'dal canals, but the case of the Buckingham canal as was 
worked out by the Government of Madras in their evidence before the 
Aeworth Committee may be suggestive. From the observations of 
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Hon'ble Mr. A. F, Gilman who represented the Government of Madras 
before the said Committee we find the following : — 

“ The experieDce of the Buckingham Canal (coii structed at a cost of Ks. 
86,14,000) since the advent of the Railway has been this, first of all Trafl&c decreased 

considerably .....and in recent years there has been practically no through traffic 

so far as the Government are aware between the North of the Presidency ai d 
Madras. 

A competitive mode of alternatives m Transport has been instrumental 
in many cases for the loss of such a huge capital and serious injury to the 
local trade and local people that as a general rule it should never be encour- 
aged by the Government. The Acworth Committee expressed a similar 
opinion on the question of the feasibility of a Government protection to the 
indigenous coastal shipping services plying between the ports of Broach 
and Bombay against indiscriminate attacks from the state-subsidised 
railway systems like the M. & S. M. or the B. B. C. I. Eailways. In the 
case of Orissa Coastal canal had the Government of India (Railway Board) 

^ been sufficiently alive to the interests of the people, the B. N. Railway 
would not have been allowed to run parallel to the latter. 

The B. N. Railway also runs parallel to the Midnapore canal between 
Midnapore and Uluberia. The Midnapore district, as we know, is very 
rich in rice. The Midnapore canal has also direct water way con- 
nection with the rich rice districts of Orissa, and so it should be very 
suitable for the carriage of the comparatively short-haul and cheap 
commodity like paddy and rice by country boats. The maintenance of the 
Midnapore canal, as well as the Damodar and the Eden canals in the 
districts of Burdwan and Hooghly in proper order is very helpful to the 
flow of trade and economic prosperity in this area. The state of affairs 
here is also far from satisfactory, but in spite of the comparative neglect lo 
these water ways a number of rice mills have grown in the locality at 
Bagnan, Uluberia, Machada, etc., which utilize these trade routes. 

The maintenance of proper water ways is of greatest importance in 
Eastern Bengal. Besides the trunk line water ways used by the fffeet of 
steamers maintained by the I.G.S.N. Co., there are innumerable khals, 
beels, and creeks in this area which serve the same purpose as the roads 
and highways in the opening of a country. During the rainy season when 
almost all the movements of jute take place, the netw’ork of rivers and 
drainage channels are practically the only means of communication in the 
interior. Unfortunately these waterways are also being continually 
neglected with the result that in some cases the channels of communication 
have choked up entirely while in others the movements of agricultural 
produce by water has been seriously hampered. We find further in the 
evidence of the Indian Jute Mills Association before the Royal Commission 
of Agriculture in India that in the Jute districts of Eastern Bengal the water 
ways were more important than the roads but in recent years suflScient 
attention has not been given to their proper maintenance. In fact serious 
silting has taten place in certain of the main Sunderbund channels and 
elsewhere, in some of the Eastern Bengal districts, the encroachments of 
water hyacinth are seriously threatening the smaller feeder water ways. 

The Irrigation Department Committee of 1930 observed that the 
maintenance of the navigable water ways of this province is a matter 
of vital necessity, without which trade would come to a standstill.'' 
As there are about 20,000 miles of navigable water ways in Bengal, the 
Committee Vas of the opinion that a separate organisation for the water 
ways of Beqgal was immediately necessary. For this purpose it was 
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suggested that tiie work should be taken o£f from the Irrigation Department 
of the Government of Bengal and a separate Trust be created on the line 
of the Calcutta Improvement Trust or Port Trust, as such a body would 
work more expeditiously than a Department of the Government. In this 
connection the Committee recommended that the local Government should 
make a grant of 5 lacs of rupees per year which was worked on the basis of 
the existing revenue and expenditure of the Government on that account. 
It was further suggested that a surcharge should be levied on the fares of 
passengers and the goods earnings of the river steamers by these routes and 
such country boats that were utilised exclusively for the purpose of the 
trade should contribute to the upkeep of the water ways by means of 
license fees. But our information is that nothing has been done so far. 

Besides its 20,000 miles of navigable water w^ays there are about 3,450 
miles of railways in Bengal made up of Broad, Metre and Narrow gauge 
and about 36,500 miles extra municipal roads of which 3,500 miles are 
metalled. Out of these metalled roads 1,284 miles of road run parallel to 
the railways of the province within the radius of ten miies. The appear- 
ance of the commercial road motors has created a new feature in the 
transport problem of the province, which we shall describe later on. 

The principal Trunk line railway systems having direct entrances to 
Calcutta are the E. I., B. N. and the E. B. Railways. The E. B. Railway 
system is situated practically within the province of Bengal, whereas the 
mileages of the E. I. and the B. N. Railways in the province are 600 and 
236 only. The provinces of Bihar and Orissa and Assam, the hinterland of 
this great port town are served by E. I., B. N. and the E. B. Railways. 
Exports of manganese from C. P. are divided equally between the ports 
of Bombay and Calcutta. It is believed that the new Raipur-Vizia- 
nagram section of the B. N. Railway will divert a substantial portion of 
this trafl&c to the port of Vizianagram as the distance is comparatively 
shorter. For the surplus products of wheat, oil-seeds and cotton of the 
United and the Central Provinces there is a keen competition betw^een the 
Calcutta and the Bombay lines desirous of carrying the traffic to their own 
side. 

The B. & N. W, Railway is a feeder service to the E. I,, for the 
surplus products of Northern Bihar and of the U.P. on the other side of 
Ganges. The B. & N. W. Railw^ay has no port of its own and this 
railway has a very heavy traffic specially in grain and seeds, hides 
and skins and sugar to Calcutta. Though the A. B. Railway has its 
own port in Chittagong, the greater buik of the traffic of this Railway 
moves towards Calcutta instead of to Chittagong as the former has 
many commercial advantages. The A. B. Railway is to all intents and 
purposes a feeder line to the E. B. Railway and it also works in unity with 
the E. B. Railway in many cases on account of the existence of a keen 
competition with the water services. The competition and combination 
between the E. B. and the A. B. Railways as well as between the railways 
and the water services for the carriage of rice, jute and tea from the 
Northern and the Eastern Bengal and the Brahmaputra and the Surma 
Valley districts of Assam are the leading features in the transportation 
problem of Bengal. The Assam Bengal Railway has direct entrance into 
the jute districts of Mymensingh by its Myrnensingh-Bhairab Bazar line, 
carrying loose jute to and from Chandpur, one of the leading jute baling 
centres of Eastern Bengal. 

The question of competition between Calcutta and[Chittagong is a promi- 
nent factor in the transportation problem of Bengal and it may be remembered 
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that Chittagong is already a major port. There are a number of minor 
ports in Bengal like Narayangunge, Chandpur, Barisal or Noakhali, but 
these ports having no overseas trade, do not compete with Calcutta in any 
way. These river ports are feeders to Calcutta as well as to Chittagong, 
but they have their own importance in the carriage of inland trade of 
this province. Though Chittagong is a major port and it ts comparatively 
nearer to some of the rich jute districts of East Bengal and the tea districts 
of Central and Northern Assam, the trade is being artificially diverted to 
Calcutta. Such rates discriminations have affected the transportation 
problem of the province. Cases of block rates also are not wanting in this 
connection and an examination of the rates for tea from the Darjeeling and 
the Dooars to Calcutta will be illustrative. 

We hear sometimes of the proposal of a direct rail connection between 
India and Burma. If the scheme matures, the transportation problem of 
Bengal will take a different form altogether, for in that case there will 
be greater competition between the ports of Calcutta, Chittagong and 
Rangoon than on the lines of the existing competition between Calcutta, 

^ Bombay and Karachi, but a rail road connection between India and Burma 
is a very costly affair. It appears therefore that it will not be possible for 
us to secure such connections in the near future. Further the present 
arrangements for the carriage of trade by the maritime route do not appear 
to be bad either. 

Though the port of Rangoon does not compete directly with Calcutta 
in the same way as the ports of Western India, Calcutta cannot altogether 
ignore that port. The trade connections between Burma and India proper 
are getting closer and Bengal as the nearest province cannot afford to 
neglect the trade and transport problems of the latter. Burma has a 
very important exportable surplus in rice and mineral oil. Though large 
quantities of Burmese rice are exported every year to foreign countries, 
India also receives a heavy supply of other commodities a substantial portion 
of which comes to the port of Calcutta. The imports are becoming heavier 
and have of late very seriously affected the rice industry of Bengal. 

Like the jute of Bengal rice is the commercial crop of Burma. 
The trade figures of Burmese exported rice to Bengal show in 

1932- 33 112,734 Tons 

1933- 34 345,058 

The production of Petroleum in Burma compared with the products of 
the other provinces of India show as follows : — 


1929. 

Burmah 263,400,524 

Assam * 33,538,889 

Punjab 19,208,880 


1928. 

2,602,187,263 

31,602,288 

12.254,160 


1927 (Gallon). 
245,400,624 
33,638,689 
10,667,600 


In the report of the Indian Tariff Board on oil industry, 1928, we find 
that from the Burmese fields more than nine-tenths of indigenous petro- 
leum is obtained. The best known and oldest field in Burmah is the 
Yenonguay field which lies two miles east of the Irrawaddy, a few miles 
north of Mandalay in the middle region of the province. The production of 
Yenonguay field is on the decline, and the oil copapanies of Burmah, e.jf., 

11 
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the Burmah Oil Company, the British Burmah Petroleum Co., the 
Rangoon Oil Co., etc., are looking for new fields to supply the deficiency 
in the neighbouring area. The Assam Oil-fields are situated at Digboi in 
the Dibrugarh district which however is comparatively much smaller. The 
most economical method of transporting crude petroleum is by means of a 
steel pipe through which oil is pumped to the refinery. In America a pipe 
line system of 1,000 miles or more occur, but the only oil companies in 
India which own a pipe line connecting with the refinery area are the Burmah 
Oil Company, the Attock Oil Company, and the Indo-Burmah Petroleum 
Company. The length of Burmah Oil Companies' line which extends from 
the oil-fields to Rangoon, is 276 mdes while that of Attock Oil Company to 
Rawalpindi refineries is 54 miles and the Indo-Burmah Petroleum Company 
links a distance of 25 miles. 

Mineral oil and petroleum are, like coal, found in sedimentary rocks ; 
but there is a fundamental difference between the exploitation of coal and 
oil. Oil will flow, coal is solid ; and an oil well taps a variable, sometimes 
considerable area round the actual bore ; but oil-fields generally have a 
very short life, and it is estimated that the world’s petroleum will be ex-, 
hausted long before many of the great coal reserves are even touched. 

The total figures of traffic in kerosene oil over some of our principal 
railways show as follows : — 



Gallons. 

E. B. Ry. 

288,900 

8,600 


297,500 

A. B. Ry. 

35,600 

Burmah By. 

51,800 

E. I. Ry. 

135,500 


The Big Oibfields of Burmali can only be i cached by river. 

The traflBc figures of the E. B. R. represent nearly I of the total oil 
carried by all the Indian Railways (inclusive of Biirriiah Railways) in spite 
of the fact that Bengal does not produce any oil. This accounts for the 
imports of oil from America, Russia, and also Burma and Assam to 
Calcutta. Similarly though Bombay Presidency does not produce mineral 
oil, the traffic figures of the G. I. P. in mineral oil much exceed the traffic 
figures of the A . B and the Burmah Railways, together, which indicates 
for the heavy imports of mineral oil in the port of Bombay. 

As there is no direct rail road connection between Bengal and Burmah, 
it is obvious that the mineral oil of Burma must enter this province by 
water and similarly the Burmese rice will also take the same route It is 
only desirable to develop such trade connection which will benefit both the 
provinces. The heavy post war imports of rice from Burma to Bengal on 
account of the shrinkage of its European markets may be very injurious to 
the agricultural population of Bengal, but so long as the Burmese rice is 
available at such a cheap rate it will be extremely difficult to check the 
imports. The loss to the province on this account will only be recouped 
by our paying greater attention to the cultivation of such crops like sugar- 
cane, oil-seeds, or cotton and the exports of flour, oil, sugar, etc,, from 
Bengal to Burma may counterbalance the loss which this province may 
suffer through the heavier influx of Burma rice in the markets of Bengal. 

Regarding the possibilities of developing a closer trade relation between 
Bengal and Burma, it may be remembered that before the war the average 
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annual exports of flour from the Calcutta port ranged between IS, 000 and 
20,000 tons per year, as against the present export of only 2,000 tons. 
A brisk trade in mustard oil between Bengal and Burma may be developed 
by improving the condition of the Calcutta oil mills so as to make them 
capture the elastic and wide markets of Burma. The Calcutta oil mills 
should also have a big market in the city of Calcutta itself and the adjoin* 
ing areas where the consumption of oil is very large, but inspite of this the 
condition of the Bengal oil mills is said to be tottering. The oil mills in this 
part of the country are experiencing trouble on account of inequalities in 
the transportation charges for oil-seeds and oil and as the oil-milling industry 
of Calcutta is an important factor in the economic welfare of the province, 
the transportation problem which the Calcutta oil mills has to face may 
be described as a matter of vital interest to this province. The Calcutta 
oil mills get their supply of raw products from the United Provinces 
but we find that the railway rates on such seeds from the principal 
commercial towns of the United Provinces have undergone an increase of 
60 per cent, over the pre-war rates, and the oil mills of the United Provinces 
have been favoured at the same time by special rates on oil sent to Howrah, 
and so they are in a position to oust the Calcutta oil mills from their own 
legitimate markets. In addition we find also that the B. and N. W. Railway 
has also combined with E. B. Railway in diverting the products of the 
United Provinces to the principal cities of Eastern Bengal and Assam by 
means of through special rates. The markets of the Calcutta oil mills are 
thus restricted and a province is unduly favoured by artificial methods 
inspite of the fact that both the E. I. and the E. B. Railways are state- 
owned and state-managed institutions. 

Such freight discriminations have been seriously affecting the economic 
position of Bengal. A correct solution of the transportation problems of 
Bengal requires overhauling the rates and removing the inequalities on the 
railways. As another instance in point we may take the case of the flour 
milling industry ol Bengal. The flour mills of Calcutta have also been 
seriously affected by a disproportionate raising of railway rates on the U.P. 
wheat sent to Calcutta. Similarly the Bengal Cotton Mills also are in a posi- 
tion of great disadvantage in respect of railway rates for raw cotton piece- 
goods to be sold in U. P. in competition with the Bombay cotton mills. If 
the railways will give a sympathetic consideration in this matter the Bengal 
cotton mills will be more prosperous, and it is quite possible that the 
cotton piece-goods from this province will find a wide market not only in 
Bengal, Bihar and Assam but also in Burma. 

In conclusion a few observations on the road systems of Bengal will not 
be out of place. It is true that as a deltaic province Bengal is not so much 
in need of adequate roads, but the province is so very poor in good roads that 
substantial improvements in its road systems are really desirable for the 
development of the local trade of Bengal, in the same way as we require navi- 
gable khah and canals in the riverine districts of the province. It has been 
observed in the Mitchell-Kirkness report that with the exception of the 
Dooars and Darjeeling roads there is practically no metalled road of any 
length and importance in the whole of the East Bengal or to the north and 
east of the Grand Trunk Road, and generally speaking the conditions of 
the metalled road in the Presidency is said to be deteriorating. The Grand 
Trunk Road is the principal roadway in Bengal which runs parallel to the 
E. I. Railway between Calcutta and Barakar over a distance of 150 miles. 
Obviously there will be competition between the E. I. Railway and the 
road motor services on the Grand Trunk Road. The competition is said to 
very acute in the sections Howrah-Bally Khali, Bally Khali- Ser ampere. 
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Serampore-Chinsurah Court, Ohinsurah Gourt-Tribeni, Burdwan-Memari, 
Burdwan-Musagram, Burdwan-Mankar, Asansol-Panagarh, Raneegunge- 
Asanso], andAsansoI-Barakar, and the loss of the E. I. Kailway in passenger 
earning on this account has been estimated in the Mitchell-Kirkness Report 
at rupees four lacs per year. In certain sections round Calcutta and Burd- 
wan the goods trafl5c of the E. I. Railway has also been seriously affected 
by the competition from the road motor services, which generally offer more 
facilities to the traders in short-distance trafiSc. 

Though metalled roads practically run alongside B. N. Railway in the 
province of Bengal, this railway does not seem to have been so much affect- 
ed by the road competition. The Eastern Bengal Railway serves a greater 
area in this province than the E. I. Railway or the B. N. Railway, but it has 
proportionately less mileage of metalled roads to encounter in competition. 
In spite of this it will be noted that the E. B. Railway has legitimate griev- 
ances against the roads programme in Bengal, for in the evidence before the 
Road Committee of Mitchell and Kirkness the E. B, Railway represented 
that the money sanctioned by the Central Road Board has been utilised 
in the development of parallel roads in the zone of the E. B. Railway, 
6,g.f the Jessore Road, the Cossipore Road, the Diamond Harbour Road, 
or the Dacca-Narayangunge Road which will only stimulate rail and road 
motor competition. This money could have been better spent in the develop- 
ment of road lines as feeder services to the railways. These observations 
are worthy of a very careful consideration. 

As the question of Road vs. Rail competition has become very acute in 
recent years we hear so much about giving road powers to the railways, or 
disallowing the use of roads in the zone of ihe railways to the motor 
services, bub in such cases would it not be a better solution of the problem 
if the railways would exert themselves and offer better facilities in services 
as well as in charges. By a recourse to such improvements in the methods 
of railways working there will be no necessity for throttling the road motor 
service by means of legislation. Some sort of Government control is neces- 
sary over such forms of transport, though for the interests of the travelling 
public and the traders a bankrupt transport service is a danger to the 
country , and uncontrolled systems of transport lead to serious monetary 
loss, which the Government have a sacred duty to check. The earlier his- 
tory of railway transports in Great Britain is sufficiently illustrative of the 
baneful effects of an uncontrolled system of transport on the Transport 
Companies themselves as well as on the people having dealings with such 
companies. A healthy Government control over the road motors may be 
effected by means of a closer supervision that financially solvent com- 
panies with the intention and capacity laying down for the business on sound 
lines will only be allowed to work. 

The trunk line services have been hit much harder by the appearance 
of the road motors, but the remedies that we have suggested for recoup- 
ing the loss of traffic over the trunk line railways are also generally appli- 
cable in these cases. The proper scope of road motors lie in being the 
feedors to the trunk line railways and the water tvays. Before their appear- 
ance the light railways occupied the same position, for such railways 
were cheap to work and suitable for areas with intermittent traffic, but 
the road motors are cheaper still, and in a position to give greater individual 
attention. In these circumstances the light railways have no longer the 
same utility and there is no meaning therefore in maintaining or continuing 
an obsolescent means of communication. The light railways are moreover 
financially unprofitable to the State because in most cases the . trunk line 
railways have to be maintained by rebates or guarantees under the 
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Branch Line terms of the State's agreements. Such railways should there- 
fore be purchased hy the State and absorbed into the adjoining main line 
at the first opportunity and construction of fresh branch line railways should 
not henceforth be sanctioned and we are glad to find that the Government 
of India has also expressed the same view. In the construction of new light 
railways, or in controlling such railway already in existence in this province 
these factors should be given very careful consideration. 

Finally on the question of evolving a systematic plan that will improve 
the transportation and therefore the trade of Bengal by opening the interior 
of this province, and securing for the local producers a closer touch with the 
consuming markets, we are substantially in agreement with the findings of 
the Mitchell-Kirkness report that the topography and the many water ways 
of Bengal preclude the planning of an inter-connected road system through- 
out the whole presidency. In certain areas the building up of an inter-con- 
nected road system is a possible ultimate objective, while mothers the water- 
ways and the existing railways must remain for many years the sole channel 
of communication, and in such localities roads must be planned as feeders to 
the water ways. In the same report it has been further observed that what- 
, ever may be the eventual plan there is no doubt that a plan is needed which 
should take into consideration ail requirements whether for reconstruction 
of the existing over-burdened roads or the provision of new through trunks 
or the improvement of local and railway feeders. This view we fully 
endorse. 

Calcutta, 



art education in ITALY ^ 


The Fascist Regime has given new life and has carried out most 
important reforms in the field of artistic education. 

The studies and organization of the Royal Academies of Fine Arts have 
been radically modified; institutes of general artistic culture have been 
created, such as the artistic “ licei ” annexed to each Academy; the insti- 
tutes and schools of industrial art which, before the coming of Fascism, 
were directly dependent on the Ministry of National Economy, have been 
restored to their natural places, that is to say, in dependence on the Ministry 
of National Education and, more precisely, on the General Direction of 
Fine Arts, thus conferring on all artistic teaching the greatest unity of aim, 
of management and of control ; all studies in the Royal Conservatories of 
Music have been reorganized, and the programmes of teaching, which for 
over thirty years have been in want of a revision, have been completely 
renewed, besides there having been founded new and extremely important 
courses such as those for orchestra conducting and singing (didactic branch). 
The condition on which musical institutes may be made equal to the Royal 
Conservatories of Music have also been regulated; new laws have been 
issued regarding the recognition of Italian music schools abroad which have 
attained great importance, and the conditions on which they may be made 
equal to the State Conservatories (and thus we have had the first Italian 
Music Institute abroad officially recognized — that at Alexandria, Egypt) ; 
Special courses for higher “ perfectioning ” have been appointed at the 
Royal Music Conservatory of Saint Cecilia at Rome, and scholarships for 
study and perfectioning are being awarded by the School of the Royal 
Opera Theatre. 

This, in brief, is the work accomplished by Fascism in the past ten 
years; truly a vast and comprehensive accomplishment which has renewed 
both body and soul in the field of artistic education. The cult of glorious 
traditions could no more be an aim in itself; it could no more be allowed to 
fall back on past laurels; it was necessary to follow the fast rhythm of the 
renovations in artistic forms and ideals, and Fascism has realized all this 
with its far-reaching vision of the cultural and artistic necessities of the 
Italian Nation. 

To get a nearer view of the actual organization of artistic education, we 
will see that it is given : 

(o) In the Royal Schools of Art, in the Royal Institutes of Art, 
and in the High Institutes for Artistic Industries; 

(b) In the Royal Artistic ” Licei ” and in the Royal Academies 
of Fine Arts; 

(c) In the Royal Music Conservatories and in the Royal School 

of Recitation. / 

Royal Schools and Institutes of Art reach the number of sixty, and aim 
at preparing for work and artistic production, according to traditions, of the 
industries and raw material of the regions in which they are established. 
They are divided in as many branches as the special kinds of work which is 

1 Oomnnmicated by Professor Syamadas Mukhopadbjaya, M.A., Ph.D. 
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given in them. The School of Art, or junior course of the Institute of Art, 
bestows the technical preparation and necessary culture for an ortsman; 
helps workshop experience, formed under the guidance of a Head of Art, 
gives lessons in applied drawing and moulding in those branches in which 
they are needed, and in other subjects of general culture. The higher course 
of the Institute of Art prepares the pupils for original works in applied art, 
and provides them with the necessary culture to become a Head of Art. 
Besides workshop training, the pupils acquire a sure and practical experi- 
ence of the natural and historical forms of art, drawing, moulding and 
applied painting, domestic architecture and, finally, technological and 
general culture subjects. 

With the co-operation of local societies the Ministry of Public Education 
will be able to promote the foundation of High Institutes for artistic indus- 
tries so as to prepare, by integrating the education received at the Art Insti- 
tutes, candidates for the Technical direction of the artistic industries. 
Those promoted from the art institutes will be admitted by competition, 
in a number to be yet decided on. The management of these schools and 
institutes is in the trust of a special Board which receives the delegates of 
the abovementioned local societies. I’he didactic and disciplinary direc- 
tion belongs by right to the Director, helpjed by the College of Teachers. 

In the Artistic “ Licei ” and in the Academies of Fine Arts of Bologna, 
Florence, Milan, Naples, Palermo, Rome, Turin and Venice, teaching of art 
is given independently from its applications to industry. To each of these 
academies is annexed an Artistic “ Liceo.” The course lasts four years 
and aims at preparing for the specialized study of painting, sculpture, deco- 
ration, scenography and architecture by the teaching of artistic and general 
culture subjects. The artistic subjects include : figure drawing, design 
drawing, figure modelling, design modelling, geometrical drawing perspec- 
tive, elements of architecture, artistic anatomy; and those of general 
culture; Italian and Foreign literature, history of art, mathematics, physics, 
natural science, chemistry and geography. 

The Academies of Fine Arts aim at preparing for artistic activity by 
frequenting and working in the study of a master : they include special 
courses of painting, sculpture and decoration which last 4 years. A course 
of scenography lasting 4 years has been founded in the Royal Academies of 
Fine Arts at Milan, Bologna and Rome with lessons of stylistic scenography, 
history of art and history of costume. 

The pupils or a titular professor attend his courses cumulatively. 
They are allowed to work in halls adjoining the professor’s study, if not in it 
itself, and the professor has the authority to demand the execution work 
of his art. The teaching of painting, sculpture, decoration and sceno- 
graphy may also be imparted by masters with private titles who are so 
qualified by a ministerial law with the approval of a special committee. 
The students of these courses decide at the beginning of the scholastic 
year whether they wish to attend the school of the titular professor or 
that of any .other art master. Special evening and holiday courses for 
workers and free schools for the nude may be annexed to the Academies 
of Beaux Arts. The management of the Academy of Fine Arts and 
of the Artistic "Liceo” is coipmitted to the care of a president elected 
by the Ministry and assisted by the Board of Administration and the Board 

of the schools. . , , t-,i n/r-i xt 1 

The Conservatories of music are situated at Florence, Milan, Naples, 
Palermo, Eaxma and Rome and attend to all musical education. The 
diplomas’ of certain musical institutes considered worthy of it, institutes 
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founded by the communes in which the final examinations take place 
according to the ministerial programmes, have been legally recognized 
equal to the diplomas awarded by the abovementioned Eoyal Conser- 
vatories. 

The teaching in the Eoyal Conservatories is done in the various schools 
of which each one devotes itself to a particular subject, e. gi., schools for 
composition, school for singing, school for Piano, etc. 

Age limits, maximum and minimum, have also been decided for each 
School, according to the specific character of the course. For admittance to 
the first year of the first period of each school it is necessary to possess the 
title of passage of the fourth elementary final examination. But those 
who do not possess such title can be admitted by taking an equivalent 
examination. Those who have passed all the final examinations of the 
last period of a school are awarded a diploma. The directors of the 
Conservatories are assisted by the Board of Administration and by a 
school board formed by all the teachers. The Eoyal School of Eecitation 
is aimexed to the Eoyal Conservatory of Music at Eome, and is trusted 
with the theoretic-practical teaching of dramatic art. 

Foreigners are admitted to the institutes for artistic education in the 
year of the course for which the Board of the School judge them suflfi- 
ciently qualified. In the Artistic “ Liceo ” and in the Conservatory of 
Music one cannot repeat more than once the same year of a course. 
One cannot be admitted to the same year of Academy for more than five 
years. Examinations are for admission, promotion and suitability diploma, 
qualification. By passing an admission examination one is allowed to enter 
the higher course of the Art Institute, the Artistic " Liceo,” the 
Academy of Fine Arts, the Conservatory of Music and the School of 
Eecitation. By passing the qualification examination one enters the 
Academy of Fine Arts and the High School of Architecture. The pupils 
of each institute are admitted to the succeeding classes which do not require 
an admission examination by means of a promation examination, while 
outsiders must take a qualification examination. The examination for 
diploma must be taken at the end of the studies in the School of Art (or 
lower course of the Art Institute), in the High Institute for Artistic 
Industries, in each separate course of the Academies of Fine Arts and 
of the Conservatories and in the School of Eecitation. At present the 
Conservatories of Music award certificates of accomplishment of the 
inferior course, of the medium course and diplomas. To enter the School 
of Art and the higher course of the Institute of Art one must possess a 
certificate of promotion to the sixth elementary class or of admission 
to the intermediate schools of first grade. To enter the higher course 
of the Art Institute one must have a certificate of the school of art or lower 
course of the Art Institute, or else a degree of the School of professional 
preparation, or a certificate of admission or promotion to the fourth class 
of an intermediate school of first grade. The entrance examination to the 
artistic ” Liceo ” for candidates already possfessing a degrpe of the school 
of professional preparation or else one of admission and promotion to the 
fourth class of another intermediate school, is limited solely to the artistic 
test. To enter the Academy of Fine Arts one must possess a degree of 
the Art Institute. 

In all the Institutes of artistic training pupils are obliged to pay atten- 
dance fees, decided by law and of fixed character. Ejxceptions are made 
however, for cases of poverty or for pupils belonging to large families. 

Calcutta,. 
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[J. British Bankers against Nationalisation (B. K. Sarkab)— 71. Economic and 
Financial Developments in France (B. K. Sarkar).] 

I. BRITISH BANKERS AGAINST NATIONALIZATION 

Britain’s “ big five ” banks — Midland, Barclays, Lloyds, Westminister 
and National Provincial and their branches, — do the bulk of English 
banking. At the annual meeting of the banks their chairmen make 
carefully prepared and widely published addresses which reflect British 
financial sentiment. 

Reginald McKenna, once Chancellor of the Exchequer, told the share- 
holders of Midland : 

“ Is the consumer of banking service, whether as the owner of 
deposited funds or as a trade borrower, likely to be better, more economi- 
cally, and more fairly served by one vast bank, invested with all the powers 
of unrestrained monopoly, or by a few highly competitive institutions ? 

“The banks are in active competition with one another, andean 
maintain their own shares of the available business only by efficient service 
and sympathetic consideration of their customers’ requirements. Any 
bank which failed to satisfy its customers would lose them. But what 
protection would the customer have if all banking were under one control ? 
Ihen indeed the power of the single bank could be misused oppressively 
in a manner we are now hardly able to conceive. 

“Moreover a monopoly, which can be efficiently operated only on 
a basis of more or less complete standardization, could not be expected 
to show the responsiveness to individual needs which is essential tq good 
banking. What, then, is to be gained by it ? So far as I have seen 

nothing adequate or even feasible has been suggested Any monopoly 

of an essential service can be used to extort large profits at the expense 
of the public ; but a profit-making motive is not avowed by those who urge 
this particular project of nationalization. I conclude that there is no 
assurance of any compensating benefit to set against the grave evils which 
must arise if all banking power were concentrated in one hand.’’ 

Rupert Beckett of Westminster shared Mr. McKenna’s fears of politi- 
cal control and asked : 

“Is this the time, then, seriously to propose that the control of the 
Banks should be taken out of the hands of those who have proved 
themselves and placed under the direction of a State department, and 
the savings of the millions of bank depositors made the basis of socialistic 
experiment ; or to suggest that the advantages enjoyed by the public 
through the active competition between the banks should be sacrificed 
under the dead hand of bureaucracy ? ’’ 

Beaumont Pease of Lloyds pleaded for the wider international 
exchange of goods ; 

“ My business is in practical every day affairs, and every day I see 
in my daily work obvious reasons for our poor condition. Why cannot 
W6 pay our debts to America ? Because she will not take our goods in 

12 
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payment. Why was Australia unable to, sen(J her barley to Belgium ? 
Because she refused to accept Belgian glass * * * I could multiply such 
instances indefinitely. If our well-being depends on trade, and if trade is 
the exchange of goods between man and man and between nation and nation, 
these obvious obstacles must be removed if trade is again to flow freely. 
Surely it is not necessary to look for * some great thing ' or to babble 
of the vitrues of experiments with currency, or the nationalization of banks, 
when some cure at any rate for the world’s economic leprosy is so 
obviously at our doors.” 

The Chairman Colin F. Campbell of the National Provincial cited 
conditions in Germany and Italy : 

“ These measures are interesting,” said he, ” as a further illustration 
of the limitations of those who try to organize trade by official authority, 
instead of leaving it free to follow its own lines of development. Dictated 
economy finds that it cannot dictate beyond the borders of its own country 
and for navigating the shifting currents of world trade the elasticity 
of private enterprise has so far shown itself to he the surest guide.” 

Benoykumau Sakkau 


II. ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS IN FRANCE 


The political unrest which prevailed at the beginning of 1934 incited 
capitalists to transfer their funds abroad, and also encouraged hoarding. 
After a few weeks, however, public opinion seemed to be regaining 
confidence; the withdrawals of capital from banks, savings banks and the 
like declined, and once more deposits exceeded wdthdrawals. In November 
the gold held by the Banque de France touched its highest point for the 
year ; 82,525 millions of francs, against 81,015 millions in circulation. 
After a brief reaction, the gold stock at the end of December amounted 
to 89,124 millions, against 83,412 million francs in circulation. In a 
word, throughout the whole year the monetary position of the Banque de 
France remained exceedingly strong. 

Another point to note is that at no time during the year was there 
anything approaching a panic at the Bourse. And, quite recently, the 
firm line taken by the Flandin Cabinet in handling the economic situation, 
coupled with an improvement in international relations, created definitely 
favourable atmosphere. The efforts made by the Finance Minister to 
promote recovery of the national finances have done much to augment 
the confidence of capitalists in the economic future of the country. 

Despite the prevailing opinion to the contrary, there can be no doubt 
that the past year witnessed a genuine deflation of prices. At the present 
moment prices in France still are higher than thbsc prevailing in countries 
with depreciated currencies, calculated on a gold basis ; but tbe discrepancy 
was reduced in the course of 1934. 

In France as in India and elsewhere agriculture has been hard hit by 
the slump in agricultural produce and by over-production with its inevitable 
consequence — unremunerative selling prices. The French Government 
tried to remedy this state of thing by taking action with regard to the 
output of corn and wine- But for all that, tbe situation remains a difficult 
one, and the dissatisfaction of the peasantry is considerable. 
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INDIAN PANTHEISM AND WESTERN THOUGHT 

In an article entitled, Indian Pantheism and Western Thought,’' 
published in the January number of the Hibbert Journal, Prof. W. S. 
Urquhart, d.litt., d.d., d.l., emphasises the need of a co-operative 
religious effort on the part of the adherents of Christian religion to fight 
against secularism and irreligion, for which a fuller understanding of the 
religious faith of India is needed. With a glowing tribute to India's love 
of religion and contribution to it, Dr. Urquhart plunges into his subject and 
goes on: — 

“ India might be said to have conducted the most colossal experiment in 
the religious effect of the doctrine of immanence which is to be found in the 
whole history of religion. It has taken the form of a pantheistic attitude, 
which is on the whole more negative than positive. India has been de- 
scribed as ‘radically pantheistic and that from its cradle onwards,' and 
its pantheism has been more diffused in popular consciousness and more 
continuous in its development than in any other country. There has been 
a rjeadin'ess to find close at hand the materials both for speculative insight 
and religious devotion. Every bush may be afire with God, and every 
natural o:;currence a manifestation of His indwelling. Through pantheism 
both mind and spirit may be satisfied together. 

If we take the double formula, ‘ God is all and All is God ' as the 
fundamental formula of pantheism, we may say that Indian thought is more 
interested in the former or negative aspect than in the latter or positive 
aspect, although the diffusion of divinity is by no means regarded as 
unimportant. Greater emphasis is laid upon the unity of God than upon 
the diversity of His manifestations, and, if necessary, the diversity — even 
the differentiation between man and God — has to he sacrificed to the unity. 
Even in the earliest religious literature the literature of the Eigveda, dating 
from before 1000 B.C., this passionate search for unity manifests itself. The 
multifarious polytheistic deities are grouped together, classified, generalised 
in function and organised in relative importance. Even though there may 
be no permanently supreme deity, one or other of the gods obtains tem- 
porary supremacy, and this is evidence of the growth of the conception of 
concentrated devotion. The ritual, also, is pressed into the service of 
unity. The sacrifice is, according to an ancient Vedic conception, the 
‘ thread spun out to reach the gods.' It is an opportunity of tapping 
the hidden forces of reality, or it is itself a latent fundamental power, 
deeper than the gods themselves, the mysterious constitutive principle of 
the universe. • 

“We find traces also of the internalising of the mechanism of the 
ritual and the brindng of it into association with the aspiration of the 
worshipper. The connection takes* place first of all on the physical plane, 
as the agitated outbreathing of the emotionally excited worshipper is 
quite simply conceived as dispersing and losing itself in the atmosphere. 
A higher plane Is reached when we conceive of the breath as becoming 
articulate in* prayer and of this as penetrating and having efficacy in the 
objective world of reality. We are here on the verge of the conception of 
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the close relationship between the aspiration of the worshipper and the 
underlying power of reality, and the way is prepared for the identification 
of Atman and Brahman, the spirit of man and the spirit of the universe, a 
conception which was to have a predominant place in later religious and 
philosophical thinking. A further step in idealisation is reached when the 
efficacy of the knowledge possessed by the priests is emphasised. The ability 
to penetrate beneath surface appearance to hidden meaning is closely 
associated with mysterious power, and in this connection we may see 
even the germ of the negative conception that reality is different from 
appearance and is to be reached by the disregard of the suggestions of 
ordinary experience. 

“ So through the centuries the search for unity grew in intensity, and 
as the primitive joyousnes of the Vedic period gave place to a more somber 
mood in the grey twilight of more abstract speculation, the consciousness 
depend that the Ultimate Reality was to be reached mainly through 
negation. The effort to iransform the All into God encountered too many 
obstacles in its treatment of the distracting diversity of experience, and 
the tendency was to turn attention rather to the other form of the 
pantheistic principle, to emphasise the idea that God was All, or, in othei 
words, to deny the reality of all that was not God that God might be all 
in all. There is, indeed, a transition from the positive mood to the 
negative. Our forms of perception and categories of thought are thrown 
out in order to grasp the objects of the world, and, however adequate 
these may be as far as ordinary objects are concerned, they are found to 
be inadequate for dealing with the ultimate reality. But yet they lead us 
towards it. Space and time are useful forms even for religious satisfaction 
in that the unbroken continuity of space and the equally unbroken con- 
tinuity of time suggest the idea of cosmical unity. Spacelessness means 
unlimited universality and timelessness the permanent and unchanging. 
Similarly when we extract from the category of causality its uttermost 
significance this may be taken to mean passing beyond particular events to 
that which is the ground of all happening, the discovery of Eternal Being 
behind and beyond all Becoming. 

“The Indian mind, especially in the thought of the Vedanta, deepens 
the significance of this discovery by passing sentence of annihilation on 
the world of sense it has left behind. The objects of our ordinary experi- 
ence are but ‘ names and forms/ unrealities, appearances; and the world 
they constitute is but little better than a dream. Our categories are 
constructions of the self, figments of our imagination or perhaps the 
products of some cosmic imagining of an arch illusionist, of whose myste- 
rious existence we are deeraly aware, but who has no secure place in the 
scheme of ultimate reality. 

“ The outgoing or expansive movement of our minds has been of the 
nature of a deception — self-deception or cosmic deception, it matters little 
which — hut yet it has not been wholly a mistake. It is only a direction 
which has been wrong. The true significance of the expansive movement 
in knowledge is that we arc related to reality beyond ourselves but its 
error is that it has sought to find outside of us what can only be found 
within. When we retract our faculties from their vain external search, 
and enfold them again within ourselves, we find that this self of ours is 
not a mere pin-point of existence, a shadowy and vanishing entity, but 
that it is s focussing of the universal Self, a coming into conscious and 
concentrated luminousness of that vast ultimate Being with whom or v^ith 
which we are essentially one, 
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‘ If thoa wouldest empty all thyself of self 
Like to a shell dish abi ted 
Then might he find thee on the ocean shelf 
And say, * This is not dead * 

And fill thee with himself instead,* — (T. E. Brown.) 

“ We thus reach the climax of Indian thought, the fundamental 
formula ‘ That art Thou,’ the equation of the self of the individual with 
the Self of the universe, the establishment of the identity relation with 
God, both for philosophy and religion. Max Miiller describes this 
as * the boldest and truest synthesis in the whole history of philo- 
sophy ’ and an Indian writer thus glowingly describes its supreme signi- 
ficance: — 


‘ To think and feel and act as if — as is really the case— I 
were the universe, this is the grand ideal which the religious 
books set up before their followers — an ideal which guides 
the practical conduct and devotional exercises of all true Sindu 
theists.’ ” 

After dwelling on the practical implications of this identity-relation 
between the Soul and God, the learned writer concludes with a discussion 
of the religions value of this identity ideal : 

“ Finally, we may ask whether the identity relation can provide us with 
religious satisfaction ? This is the ultimate test, a test, however, which 
the Indiah thinker is not always willing explicitly to apply, because he 
holds that identity is the only relationship between the soul and God 
which is philosophically tenable, and that if it fails to satisfy our religious 
needs, religion must give place to philosophy rather than philosophy to 
religion. In less theoretical moods, however, he would estimate its reli- 
gious satisfactoriness very highly. 

‘ ‘ And with reason, for in many of its aspects this identity concept seems 
to express the interest form of religion, the consummation of the longing 
of the mystic for completeness of harmony with God. It may be reached 
by negation, but negation is a corollary of the insatiable quest on which 
religion sets forth as it emerges from the mood of ‘ divine discontent.* 
Over against the intensity of its aspiration and the felt importance of the 
goal, the world of the actual may assume a dream-like character, ‘ relin- 
quishing its hold upon the frame of things.' The identity concept also 
expresses an intense dislike of externality in religion, and it is for all of us 
impossible to find satisfaction in a deistic God, set at a distance from the 
world and from ourselves. Religion must be ours ; our own attitude. 
God must be brought from the distance into our very heart. For the 
truly religious man God is not an object but an atmosphere in which our 
soul can truly breathe the breath of life. 

“ Yet notwithstanding the beauty and attractiveness of the identity 
ideal, it does no\ seem to reach the possible heights of the religious rela- 
tionship. Because of its negative character, its denial of our ordinary 
activites, its emphasis upon the difficulties of the religious search, it seems 
sometimes to make scepticism the .basis of religion, which is uncommonly 
like making a desert and calling it peace. Further, through its reluctance 
to ascribe character either to God or ourselves, it does not guard us against 
making use of lower and even physical conceptions in our interpretation 
of the religious attitude. The very word ** absorption has a physical sug- 
gestiveness about it of the “ plop ” of a raindrop into a pool, and it is the 
same with other identity metaphors. We realise our relationship to God 
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through those of our faculties which are nearest to unconsciousness or hyp- 
notic states or to our merely physical nature. No room is left for the asser- 
tion of freedom or of personality. We are lost in the boundless spaces 
of the world, and when we ask who we are, no answer comes from out 
the void. 

“ Surely there is a challenge here both to philosophy in general and to 
Christian speculative thought. Surely there is a better way of satisfying 
our religious aspirations — ^not by way of identity indeed, but by way of 
communion. 

“ In our thinking upon religious matters, why should we not turn back 
to the simplest relationship of all — the subject-object relationship ? We 
do not mean that God should be likened to other objects, still less that 
we should neglect the Vedantie warning against externality. We should 
not concretise either the world or God or ourselves so as to lead to distanc- 
ing or separation. No foreignness, no strangeness can be allowed to enter 
into or spoil the unity which exists between ourselves and God. But 
emptiness, either of ourselves or God, is not the necessary consequence 
of the removal of externality. It is through the activity of the self that 
we obtain a criterion of reality. But the fuller consciousness of the self 
is not isolating : along with it there comes a sense of duality, a reaching 
out to the Other, to the Divine Object. 

“And it is on this basis alone that true worship is possible. The identity 
concept cannot provide for this. Worship implies a relationship between 
two terms, and cannot persist if the two are fused together. We cannot 
worship ourselves if we alone exist ; nor can we continue to offer the worship 
if God alone exists. 

“ The truth of the subject-object relationship is continued on to the 
religious level through the conception of love, which save- us from the 
danger of the identity concept, especially from the extremes of excessive 
humility or excessive pride, by establishing both terms of the relationship 
between man and God and making communion possible between them. 
The love of man to God is not a merely sentimental human yearning without 
assurance of any object. And from the side of God this cenception 
implies the outflowing activity of God, in trustfulness towards the world 
which He has made, suggesting that He would not be God without it and 
without purposing to satisfy its needs, even when these needs mean the 
redemption of men from the evil they have wrought and the suffering of 
God for the restoration of perfect communion. 

“ Hindu thought, in the implications of the identity conception, tends 
to deny the reality of the actual and to suggest that God’s participation 
in the actual history of men can only be of the nature of appearance. 
Christianity comes down into history in order that it may make actual 
what is possible for men, in order that we — in our concrete full human 
personality, and not as disappearing phantoms in a dream-like world — 
may become the sons of God. In the connecting of human potentiality 
with Divine purposefulness Christianity seems to complete the truth of the 
identity conception. The Hindu formula ‘ That art Thou ’ is a challenge 
sent out by speculative thought, striving to express the persistent yearning 
of humanity for fulness of communion, and the answer comes back in the 
name Immanuel, God with us.” 
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Modern History Congress 


The First All-India Modern Indian History Congress will be holding its 
session at Poona on June 8, 9 and 10th next. The Congress will be 
inaugurated by Lord Brabourne, Governor of Bombay, and will be presided 
over by Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan of the University of Allahabad. The 
Congress will deal with that period of the history of India which begins 
from the entry of Mahometans into this country and closes with the 
^establishment of British power, that is, from about 800 A.D. to 1818 A.D. 
The Calcutta University will be represented in the Congress by Dr. S. N. 
Sen, M.A., PH.D. (Cal.), b.litt. (Oxon.), Sir Asutosh Professor of Indian 
History. 


An Educational Tour 

Under the auspices of tbe International Student Service, an educational 
tour had been organised for the second year by Mrs. S. K. Datta, wife cf 
Mr. Datta, Principal, Forman Christian College, Lahore. A party of about 
20 students and teachers left Bombay for Europe on May 23. The return 
journey will be made on August 10. 


Hindi University at Indore 

An association has been formed, with Sir Hukum Chand as president, 
to inaugurate the proposed Hindi University at Indore, which will be the 
first of its kind to give instruction through Hindi in all subjects up to post- 
graduate classes. The only parallel is the Hyderabad Osmania University 
where the medium is Urdu. Other members of the association are Sir 
Syed Ross Masood, founder of the Hyderabad Osmania University and 
ex-Chancellor of Aligarh Moslem University, and Miss Indirabai Bhagwat, 
Officiating Director of School Education, Holker State. 

Four new examinations will be instituted after the vernacular final 
examinntion, each a year alter the other, the standard of teaching in these 
classes “ approximating to that of matriculation, intermediate, B.A. arid 
and M.A.” Every graduate will have practical knowledge of an industry 
or art to fall back upon in cases of emergency. As outstanding feature of 
the scheme is the choice given to students after “ Pravesika ” to take up 
higher training in the industry and art selected by them and acquire 
technical diplomas or to pursue studies in literary, social or professional 
subjects. English ‘has been retained as an optional subject. Teachers vyill 
be stationed • at mofussil centres — forming the nuclei of future Hindi 
colleges — ^to prepare private students for university examinations. 
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Lneknov UniTenity 

The decision of the Executive Council of the Lucknow University 
recommending to His Excellency the Chancellor that Dr. R. P* Paranjpye 
be re-appointed Vice-Chancellor for another term, has been generally 
approved in educational circles at Lucknow. Dr. Paranjpye’s period of 
oflSce has been marked by several important changes and a few outstanding 
achievements. Women’s education in the United Provinces has shown 
remarkable progress in the last few years. The Faculty of Law in 
Lucknow University, in common with that of other universities 
in other provinces, had long been the target of criticism, but it was only 
during Dr. Paranjpye’s period of office that any real attempt was 
made to reorganize the Department. What will remain as a permanent 
memorial of Dr. Paranjpye’s term of office will be the new library 
building, plans for which have already been drawn up. It is proposed that 
the University should spend about a lakh and a half and that Government 
should be requested to contribute an equal amount as a non-recurring 
grant. 

Bombay Education Week 

A scheme of reform with regard to secondary education was outlined 
by Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar, Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University, 
at the annual session of the Bombay Division Education Week held here 
recently. Mr. Chandavarkar emphasized that the present system of 
matriculation examination should be made to serve its real and only 
purpose as a purely entrance examination to the University 

The result of the present arrangement whereby the examination was 
made to serve both as the university entrance examination as well as the 
school final examination, was that a number of students really unfit for univer- 
sity education were appearing for it and the examiners were forced to be 
satisfied with a lower standard of petformance by the candidates. The standard 
of University education was thereby also lowered. The examination, Mr. 
Chandavarkar stated, acted as a stranglehold on both higher and secondary 
education. As a remedy against the evil he suggested that students with a 
technical bent of mind or those aiming at clerical service should be diverted 
from the examination at the stage of the fourth standard by the holding of 
examinations specially instituted for the purpose and conducted under 
the auspices of employers like the Government, the railways and similar 
bodies. 

Mr. Chandavarkar also suggested the development of centres of 
technical education at various industrial areas of the province, thereby 
ensuring that only those fitted for university education should proceed 
to the higher standards. 

The Punjab University 

The Punjab University has decided to open a Public Service Class in 
order to provide training for candidates who propose to take the Indian 
Civil or Finance Service examinations. The University has appointed a 
Committee to organize a scheme for this class and has appointed Professor 
G, C. Chatterjee, Government College, Lahore, as Advisor. He will 
personally guide’ the studies of individual students and be in general charge 
of the Public Service Class. 
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It is proposed to provide the following facilities for the Public 
Service Class : — (1) Personal advice with regard to suitability of candidates, 
choice of subjects to be selected and lectures to be attended by individual 
candidates. (2) Provision of special courses of lectures in the compulsory 
group of subjects to meet the requirements of the I.C.S. examination. At 
present it is proposed to provide instruction in English including Essay 
writing, and to organize courses of lectures in General Knowledge and 
Every day Science. (3) To extend permission to the Public Service Class 
to attend an Honours school of M.A. lectures in var'ous optional subjects, 
which may prove useful for the higher competitive examinations. The 
scheme of instruction for the Public Service Examinations will come into 
force from October, 1935. 

Empire UniverBities’ Conference 

It is understood that a quinquennial congress of Universities of the 
British Empire will be held at Cambridge from July 13 to 17, 1936, 
immediately after the celebration of the centenary of the University of 
London. Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 
has consented to act as President. An interesting programme of addresses 
and discussions on educational problems and visit to places of interest is 
being arranged. 

The University of Calcutta will be represented at the Congress by Mr. 
Syamaprasad Mookerjee, Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Bidhanchandra Roy, Profes- 
sor S. K. Mitra and Sir W. E. Greaves, an ex-Vice-Chancellor and ex-Judge 
of Calcutta High Court. 

Assam University Project 

A Bill initiated by Maulvi Munwar Ali for establishing a university in 
Assam had been tabled for discussion in the current session of the Legisla- 
tive Councd which was opened by His Excellency the Governor on May 27 
last. The Rev. J. J. M. Nichols-Eoy had also tabled a resolution on this 
subject, suggesting that a scheme for a university in the province be imme- 
diately prepared and placed before the Council. 

His Excellency however, refused sanction to the introduction of the 
Bill and discussion of the resolution on the ground that it would impose a 
heavy charge on the revenues of a bankrupt province like that of Assam. 
He said that the controversy over this question and the deep interest -that 
was being taken in it by the people in both the valleys would necessitate, 
first of all, a proper inquiry into its various aspects by a special ofl&cer a.nd 
the appointment of a strong, expert, representative committee to consider 
all the facts placed by him before them, to take evidence if necessary and 
to make their recommendations to the Government. Without such an 
inquiry. His Excellency said, the details of a Uiiiversity Bill could not be 
expected to fee hammered out and reconstructed in the Council Chamber. 

Public opinion on this subject is sharply divided. Meetings were 
recently held in connection with All- Assam University Day at Gauhati, 
Sibsagar, Tezpur, and other places in the Assam valley recording unqualified 
support for the proposal. On the other hand, a very well- attended and 
representative meeting at Sylhet registered a united protest against a 
separate University for Assam. 
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I. Asutosh Day 

The eleventh anniversary of the death of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
was duly celebrated on the 25 th of May. Tributes were 
offered, of devotion and loyalty, to the cause for which Sir Asutosh 
worked and died. There was a double programme arranged for the 
celebration. The morning function was held at Cbowringhee Square. 
A large and distinguished assembly gathered at 7-30 a.m. at the 
foot of Sir Asutosh’s statue, which was thickly bedecked with flowers, 
and it was presided over by the Hon’ble Justice Sir Manmathanath 
Mukherji. Sir Manmathanath, who spoke in Bengali, dwelt at length 
on the significance of the annual prayer lield in memory of the 
departed great. He paid an eloquent tribute to the greatness and unique 
personality of Sir Asutosh. The meeting concluded with offerings of 
floral tributes and songs sung in chorus by women admirers. The 
evening function was held at the Darbhanga Buildings at 5-30 p.m. 
The marble bust of Sir Asutosh on tlie landing of the grand 
staircase was decorated with flowers and garlands, and the whole 
atmosphere breathed, as it were, the sublimity of a Hindu temple, 
heavily laden as it was with the holy odour of burning incense. The 
marble staircase was filled with students, teachers and men of light 
and leading, who gathered together as usual fo pay thfir homage 
to the memory of a great man who lives enshrined in the heart of 
every Bengali, nay, every Indian. The Rev. Dr. W. S. Urquhart, who 
presided, delivered his address with a sonorous voice — so characteristic of 
him-^an address which in depth and solemnity was well worthy of the 
occasion. Then followed Kirtan songs by Pandit Ramkamal Bhatlfc- 
ctuuyya after which the function came to an end. 
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We reproduce the full text of Dr. Urquhart’s Address below : 

“ It is an honour and privilege to be allowed to take part 
in the solemn ceremony of to-day — the celebration of the eleventh 
anniversary of the death of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. I value 
all the more the opportunity given to me as an ex- Vice-Chancellor 
of paying another tribute to him on behalf of the University, 
because the very inability of the present Vice-Chancellor — in 
the fitness of things — to preside at this assembly is an evidence 
of the closeness of the bond between Sir Asutosh and the Uni- 
versity which he loved and served so magnificently. 

“ There are some commemorations of the illustrious dead 
which diminish in importance and intensity as the years go by. 
The stream of enthusiastic remembrance loses itself in the sands 
of the desert of forgetfulness. The celebration is perfunctory 
and a matter of tradition rather than of present interest. It is 
not so in the case of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. The affection in 
which his name is held and the gratitude which his achieve- 
ments call forth seem to me to be as strong and widespread 
as on the day of his death. In the years that have elapsed 
some of his contemporaries and successors have fallen by the 
•way, but others have arisen worthy to take their place and able 
to maintain the great tradition which has been handed down. 
Those of us who cherish personal recollections and had the privi- 
lege of his friendslnp and leadership, can bear testimony to the 
fact that the passing years have not diminished our admiration 
for his outstanding intellectual qualities and bis great powers of 
organisation. 

“ He was taken away from us at a time when it had just 
become possible for him to take a more direct share in the public 
life of the country, and it is my firm conviction that, had he been 
spared to us, this would have made a vast difference to the 
history of Bengal and to the whole of India. 

I do not believe that the memory of a great man is a 
matter solely of the past. I believe a man’s place among the 
immortals of his country — his effective posthumous influence 
— is based upon the extent to which he was able to make his 
.purposes conform to the Divine purposes working through 
history — the extent to which he was able to make himself 
necessary to his fellow men. We in this University have 
warrant in ascribing on this and other grounds the quality of 
immortality to Sir Asutosh’s work, for assuredly the University 
had need of him, and he seems to have been the man of destiny 
in its affairs. Anothef allied thought which suggests itself 
to me is that the dead have need of us, and that we are worthy 
to celebrate their anniversaries only in so far as we share the 
spirit of their life and are ready to carry forward the wor^ 
which they have begun. We can believe that it may be ^ 
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special joy to Sir Asutosh to know that the guidance of Univer- 
sity affairs has been entrusted to his son. By our presence 
here to-day we share with his family in the tribute of affection- 
ate remembrance, and we give to the world the assurance that 
the personal links which bind this University to the memory 
of Sir Asutosh, are strengthened in the minds of many others 
who also reverence his memory and are ready to carry forward 
his work.” 

* ♦ * 

II. Tibetan and Chinese Studies 

Those interested in Oriental Studies will be glad to be told that 
this University is making provision for organising Tibetan and Chinese 
Studies in the Department of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts. The 
Vice-Chancellor himself has taken the initiative in the matter and a 
scheme has been drawn up and adopted for three years for the 
present, in consultation with Professor Vidhusekhar Bhattacharyya, 
Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Professor Prabhatchandra Chakra- 
varti, Dr. Prabodhchandra Bagchi and Dr. Satkari Mukherjee. Years 
ago the imagination of Sir Asutosh brought into being an arrangement 
for Tibetan Studies at the University under the direction of a Tibetan 
Dama; but financial stringency subsequently led to the withdrawal of 
the arrangement, but not until it had equipped a number of our 
students and teachers with a knowledge of Tibetan language and litera- 
ture. Meanwhile, the University has been enriched by the addition, 
in the Post-Graduate staff, of teachers who are well grounded not only 
in Tibetan but Chinese as well. Our present Vice-Chancellor has been 
quick to seize the opportunity, and the result is that a regular scheme 
of studies in these subjects will begin to work, subject to the 
approval of the Senate, from the beginning of the next academic year. 
Students and teachers would thus find a rare opportunity of learning 
Tibetan and Chinese which provide invaluable material for Indian 
History and Culture. 

* ♦ ' # 

III. Inter-Univbrsity Board and Co-eddoation 

It is gratifying to learn that the resolution regarding the Univer- 
sity Education of Women adopted by the Inter- University Board, 
India, at the last meeting of the Board held at Calcutta in February 
last, is virtually the same as that adopted by this University some time 
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bswjk. In fact, the resolution eventually adopted by the Board was 
originally proposed by this University and ran as follows; 

That in the opinion of the Board in Primary and University stages oo-edacation 
should be encouraged, and that in Secondary and Intermediate stages separate schools 
for boys and girls are desirable, but where this is not possible, girls should be allowed 
entrance into general schools, and special arrangements should be made for them. 

Now that the Inter-University Board have adopted this resolution, 
it is to be hoped that other Universities in our country will follow the 
same principle. 


• • • 

IV. All-India Modern History Congress, 1936 

It is good news to learn that an All-India Modern History 
Congress has been organised to be held at Poona on the 8th, 9th and 
10th of this month. We have already had another important Organisa- 
tion, the All-India Oriental Conference, which has done much useful 
work in the domain of ancient Indian History and Culture, and now 
that* an All-India Modern History Congress has come into being, 
students of Indian History will very naturally expect to see a fresh 
impetus given to historical studies and researches in this country. 
Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan of the University of Allahabad will, 'we 
understand, be the first President of the Congress, and let us hope 
that under his guidance the Congress will make a good start. 

We are glad to announce that Professor Surendranath Sen, m.a., 
PH.D. (Cal.)’, B.LITT. (Oxon.)', has been appointed a delegat§!»of this 
University to attend the Congress. 

* • • 

V. Sixth International Congress, Amsterdam 

In response to an invitation from the President and First Secre- 
tary, Organising Committee for the Sixth International Congress, 
Professor S. P.^Agharkar, PH.D., has been appointed a delegate to 
represent this University at the said Congress, which will be held at 
Amsterdam from the 2nd to the 7th September next. It has been 
emphasised in the Secretary’s letter of invitation that the delegation 
of this University will be specially and cordially welcomed by the 
Committee. 

# * ♦ 


X4 
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.VI. Jbt^h ..Qai?(|^p, J^on 

Dr. 0. A. Bentley, o.i.B., m.d., (Cal.), m.b.o.m., (Bdin.), D.P.H., 

«,a deleg^ of this Uoimsity on the 
8<?pial ;PKgi^ fiQPg»;eiS,,iR|U^ .w be 
held at ^^London from 8th -July to 12th’Joly next. 

,• »• * 

VII. Quinquennial Conorbss of the Universities op the 

British «Empirb 

The uQd#¥n)ieiitionied gentlemen have been appointed delegates to 
represent this University on the next Quinquennial Congress of the 
Universities of the British Empire, which will he held at Cambridge 
from the 13th to the 17th July, 1936, and will Jje presided over by 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin. 

1. Syamapraasd Mookerjee, Eaq., m.a., b.k., 6arriater-at>Law> m.l.o., 

'Vioe>CbaQoaUor. 

a. J||i4baniihandia Bay. Eaq., .B.A., m.d., p.b.c.s. (Bng.). m.b.c.p. (Lood.), 

F.s.M.a. (JBeogah. 

p. .^jjirkqpjar MfSrp, f>^c. 

4 . 8 |r W{illi|i^ KT.,,M.f., i),r. 

The delegates have b§en requested to suggest aujijjects fqr dis- 
cussion at the CongresBs 

* # # 


VIII. Nineteenth International Congress op Orientalists, 

^OMB 

nineteenth soasion of the international Congress of Oriental- 
istp jjfUi bq held in Borne from 23rd to 29th September next. The 
fpllowipg haye been appointed delegates to represeat thie 

U^iv^ty ^ tbs Congress : 

1« Prpfessoj: Suniti Kum^r Cb^tterji, m.a., p.Lrp, (PQUP.) 

2. Nihfi^an|^p i^ay. Esq., ^.a. 
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iXi • Pia*W^ANB Rb^CHlUD SiftJDB^Sai# IN ' 

StJSJBbf^, 19^4 

The Premcband Roychand Studentship in Scientific subjects for 
the year 1934 has been divided equally and awarded to the two under- 
mentioned candidates for the theses noted against their names : 

Mr. Jnanendralal Bhadori, m.sc. The Anatomy of the Adhesive Apparatus in the 

Tadpoles of Rana Afghana Gunther with 
special reference to adoption modifications. 

Dr. Umapr4^nti‘a Basu, d.sc. I. A Study of the Mtchdet Re-dcti^^^ 

2. On the Fdrmation of Nitrogen Ring' Com- 
pounds in Nature. 


# 




# 


X. New Affiliations 


From the beginning of the next academic session, the following 
colleges ‘ will be further affiliated to the University of Calcutta in 
the subjects and up to the standards noted against their names : 


nttarpara College, Uttarpara 
Rajshabi College, Rajshahi 
Do. do. 

Bip^H^Ilegey^CalcMta 


Do. do* 

Vidyiiigtf# 


Cbil^iagoDg College, Chittagong 


Elements of CivicS and"^ Ec2»jomic9 
(Intermediate Standard). 

Political Economy and Political Philosophy 
(B.A. Hons. Standard). 

Elements of Civics and Econo^cs 
(Intermediate Standard). 

Pali (IntermedfaHii^ and^ 'B.A. Pass 
Standard). 


Mental ^nd Mpr^j! 

(B.A. Hons." Standards). 

Hitldf* (as Seeded 

(B.A. Standard). 

Bengali (as Second 
(B.A. StaAtfta); 


Philidi^ophy 


Lat^P 

Language) 


e 


e 
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•XlV Matriculation Examination, 1936 

The number of candidates registered for the MatricdlatiVn llxami- 
natioii 1935 was 24,868, of whom 158 weriE! ^.bseut', 2 wef& 'disaHowed 
and 202 were transferred ‘to bthet CefttresT The ‘ number Of cariSidates 
who actually. sat for the examination, was 24,708, of .whom 22 were 

expelled. 
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The number of candidates who passed the examination is 14,696, 
of whom 4,9Q9 passed in the First Division, 7,836 in the Second Divi- 
sion and 1,861 in the Third Division. The number of candidates 
who have passed in one subject only is 23. 

The percentage of passes is 59*6 

The percentage of pass in 1934 was 62*55. 

* * * 

XII. Intbemediate Examination in Arts, 1935 

The number of candidates registered for the Intermediate Exa- 
mination in Arts 1935, was 5,440 (including 5 special subjects), of 
whom 124 were absent, 1 was disallowed and 37 were transferred to 
other centres. The number of candidates who actually sat for the exa- 
mination was 5,315, of whom 29 were expelled. 

The number of candidates who passed the examination is 3,071, of 
whom 986 passed in the First Division, 1,633 in the Second Division 
and 452 in the Third Division. The number of candidates who have 
passed in one subject only is 4, in two subjects only is nil, and in 
three subjects only is nil. 

The percentage of passes is 67‘8. 

The percentage of passes last year was 58*7. 

* * * 

XI1I»- Inteembdiatb Examination in Soibnob, 1935 

The number of candidates registered for the Intermediate Exa- 
mination in Science 1935, was 3,666 (including 28 special subiects), 
of whom 68 were absent, 1 was disallowed and 26 were transferred to 
other centres. The number of candidates who actually sat for the exa- 
mination was 3,597, of whom 25 were expelled. 

The number of candidates who passed the examination is 1,855, of 
whom 633 passed in the First Division, 923 in the Second Division and 
299 in the Third Division. The number of candidates who have 
passed in one subject only is 20, in two subjects only is nil, and in 
three subjects only is nil. 

The percentage of passes is 52*1. 

The percentage of passes last year was 54*9. 
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XIV. Mutual Recognition of the Matriculation 
Examination 

It may be in the recollection of our readers that the Syndicate, 
sometime ago, appointed a Committee to consider , the question of 
equivalence of the Matriculation Examination of an Indian University 
or a corresponding Examination of a Secondary Board to the Matricu- 
lation Examination of this University. The Committee submitted a 
report which was adopted by the Syndicate on 13th July, 1934 and 
circulated to the different Indian Universities and Boards for opinion. 
These opinions were received and considered by the Syndicate, and the 
following resolutions were adopted for general guidance : 


Resolved— (1) That the Matriculation Examination of a recognised University or a 
corresponding examination of a Secondary Board, in India, with the exception of that 
of the Universities of Patna and Mysore be recognised as equivalent to the Matricu- 
lation Examination of this University subject to the following conditions : — 

(a) That so long as the rule re a minimum age for admission to the Matricula- 
lation Exam i nation of the University is not abolished, candidates for admission to a 
course of study under this University will be required to conform to that rule. 

(h) That where a candidate has passed the S. S. L. C. Examination of any 
province he will be required to produce a certificate from the educational authorities 
concerned that he is eligible for admission to the University course of that 
province. 

(c) That candidates who have passed the Matriculation Examination of Patna 
or Mysore University be required to fulfil the following additional conditions 
before they are considered eligible for admission to a course of study under this 
University. 


Patna University, 


Candidates must pass the Matriculation Examination of this University in ooa 
or more compulsory subjects, in which they have not already passed the Matriculation 
Examination of the Patna University. They may be provisionally allowed to loin 
the Intermediate course, but they must pass in the subject or subjects concerned in 
the next following year ; otherwise they shall ndt be permitted to sit at the Pin^ 
Examination at the end of the two years’ course. 


Mysore ^University, 


(а) Candidates must be declared eligible for the University Course. 

(б) They must have secured the percentage of marks as stated below t. e 

40 p. c. marks in English, 30 p. c. in Additional Mathematics, Additional Lancuaire 
or Vocation'al subjects, 35 p. c. in each of the other subjects, ^ ® 

(c) They should have taken at the Matriculation subjects corresponding to those 
offered for the Intermediate as far as possible, - 

, (d) In cases where such correspondence is not possible admission will be subfect 

to the Principal certifying that the students are capable of following instructions 
in the subject. 
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XV. The UNivBRSiry of BssANgoN (Pranohe-Comt6) 

Dr. P. C. Bagchi of our University has been appointed Calcutta 
Correspondent of the University of Besan^on. Besan^on is a small 
but important town in Branch e-Comte (Prance) . The University was 
founded, in the 15th century and is thus one of the oldest in Europe. 
The ai^thorities of the University are now offering certain special 
advantagjes to foreign students who might be willing to go there and 
attend the courses . of the Institut de langue et de la civilisation 
fran^aises. Under the auspices of the University this Institute has 
organised two courses : the Usual Course (Cours fermanentes'j during 
the session and Vacation Course during the vacation. The courses have 
been so organised that the foreign students may specialise in the 
French language, literature, and the history of civilisation within a 
short time by coming in close contact with the Professors. 

The resident students are charged a special rate of 560 francs 
and all students between the age of 16 and 25 are allowed a reduction 
of, 50% on the actual fare on the Prench Railways. 

Besanson is one of the biggest thermal stations in France and 
is only nine hours’ journey from Marseilles and 6 hours’ from 
Paris. , 

Further details about the University courses and other - infofma- 
tion may be had by applying to Dr. P. C. Bagchi, Calcutta 
University, 

• • • 

xyi, . A New,Ph.D,. 

iW« offer our hearty congratulations to Mr. Bakesranjan Sarma, 
M. A., Lecturer in the Department of Philosophy, Dacca University, 
who has just been admitted to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy of 
this University for his thesis entitled “ Studies in the Philosophy of 
Buddhist Vijilanavad^.” The thesis which was unanimously re- 
was examined bv a Board of Examiners consisting of 
Professor Louis de la Vailed Poussin of the University of Ghent, 
Professor F. iW. Thomas of the University of Oxford and Professor 

P«iversity of Bome.^ Mr. Sarma. Js a distin- 
guished ^aduate of both the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca. He 
won the Griffith Memorial Prize of this University in 1929. 
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"X'VII. Db. ’^I&indrasekhar 'Bose ANto Mb. A. -6. HAblEy 


Wecarejglad to announce that Dr. Girindrasdchar BoSe, -D;»0(, 
ituB., has been nominated by His Excellency the -Chancellor to be an 
Ordinary Fellow of the University vice Sir C. V, -Eaman, resigned. 
Dr. Bose has been attached to the Faculties of Arts and Me^cine'atid 
has been appointed members of the Boards of Studies in -Mental%nd 
Moral Philosophy, Experimental -Psychology, and Teaching. 

Mr. A. H. Harley, m.a., has been re-nominated an Ordinary 
Fellow with effect from the 11th June, 1935, nest, -on which date his 
present term -of oflSce ds Aue to -expire. 


XVnl. Miss Hama Bose 

V 

The University has resolved to utilise a portion of the 
fund created by the bequest of the late Eai Viharilal Mitra, 
Bahadur, for the furtherance of women’s education in the province. 
A special scholarship of the value of Bs. 2,400 out of this fund 
has been granted to Miss Bama Bose, m.a. , one of our brilliant lady- 
graduates in Philosophy, for one year from Ist July, 1935, to enable her 
to complete her researches in Indian Philosophy at Oxford. It may 
be in the recollection of our readers that a research stipend of Bs. 
75, made tenable at Oxford, had been granted to Miss Bose for one* year 
with effect from 1st July, 1934. Since then she has been carrying on 
her researches abroad to the full satisfaction of Professor F. W. Thomae, 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford, who has been guiding her work! 
She has been permitted to go up for the D.Phil. degree of Oxford 
University in two years, having been exempted from the preli min ary 
B.Litt. examination owing to the excellence of her work. We hope 
Miss Bose will justify the scholarship now granted to her. 

Miss Bose graduated with Honours in Philosophy with the first 
position in the First Class, and took the M.A. degree in the same Sub- 
ject with the same distinction. 


, XIX. Geobob V Pbofebsor op PHiLosoptor 

The appointment of Rai Babadnt Xrishhachandra 
M.A,, to aet as the George V Professor of Mental and Moral i^hilosophy 
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of this University, in the place of Sir Sarvapalli Eadhakrishnan, 8t., 
M.A., D.iiiTT., the permanent incumbent of the post, will be appreciated 
by all within and outside the University. Those who know Professor 
Bhattacharyya, and are aware of his long and brilliant record of 
teaching and research, his vast erudition, his sober and scholarly 
habits and his unassuming manners, cannot but feel that the selection 
has been happy. He is one of the early recipients of the Premchand 
Eoychand Studentship (1901) and he enjoys an extraordinary reputa- 
tion as a teacher of Philosophy in and outside Bengal. After retire- 
ment from Government service he joined this University as a Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, and subsquently served as Director of Besearches 
in the Philosophical Institute at Amalner. 

Professor Bhattacharyya has been appointed at present for a 
period extending from Ist June, 1935, to 30th April, 1937. 




* 


* 


XX. Taqoeb Professor of Law 

Few appointments in recent years have given so universal 
satisfaction as that of the Hon’ble Justice Sir Manmathanath 
Mukherjee, kt., m.a., b.l., as Tagore Professor of Law, Sir Manmatha- 
nath has been invited to accept the appointment for the year 1935, on 
the usual terms and conditions, and to deliver a course of not less than 
twelve lectures on “ Res Judicata,” on a honorarium of Rs. 9,000. 
The lectures will be delivered during 1936-37. 

« • • 

XXL Some Recent Appointments 

We are glad to announce that Dr. Asutosh Bhattacharyya, m.a., 
PH.D., Premchand Roychand Student, has been appointed a whole- 
time Lecturer in the Department of Sanskrit with effect from 
1st June, 1935. Dr. Bhattacharyya has been for a good many years 
a Professor of Sanskrit in the Brajamohan College, Barisal, where he 
has already built up a reputation for teaching and research. He 
obtained the Premchand Roychand Studentship in 1927 and bis 
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Doctorate in 1934 from this University for a highly commended work 
on Vedanta. The appointment has been made in the place of 
Pandit Kokileswara Sastri, who is retiring after having rendered 
distinguished service to the University for about a score of years. 

We congratulate Mr. Panchanan Chakravarti, m.a., on his appoint- 
ment as a whole-time Lecturer in the Department of Political Economy 
and Political Philosophy of this University with effect from let June, 
1935. Mr. Chakravarti comes with an experience of teaching 
in different Calcutta Colleges as also in the Post-Graduate Department 
of our University. He has had a brilliant academic career, having 
secured the first position in almost all the University examinations. 

We also congratulate Dr. Babindranath Sen, m.a. (Cal. 7, PH.n. 
(Bdin.), on his appointment as a whole-time Lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of Pure Mathematics of this University. Dr. Sen took his m.a. 
in Pure Mathematics from our University, and his Doctorate from 
Edinburgh. He has been serving the University as a part-time 
Lecturer in Pure Mathematics for some time past, and his appoint- 
ment now as a whole-time Lecturer will give universal satisfaction. 

Mr. Muhammad Isbaque’s appointment as a whole-time Lecturer 
in the Department of Arabic and Persian will also be hailed with 
delight. It may be in the recollection of our readers that Mr. Ishaque 
was recently honoured by the Persian Government with a gold medal 
for his work on Persian Literature. He has been on more than one 
occasion to Persia in connection with bis researches which have 
received wide appreciation. He has already been serving as a Lecturer 
for a number of years and now his appointment in grade comes in the 
fitness of things. 


* 


# 




XXII. Mr. a. K. Fazlul Huq 

We offer our hearty congratulations to Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, 
one of our distinguished Fellows, on his election as Mayor of the 
City of Calcutta. The University took the earliest opportunity to offer 
its felicitations to him at the meeting of the Senate held on 1st June. 

Mr. Huq, the Vice-Chancellor observed, was the third Mayor iff 
this city who had also been associated with this University as 

16 
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member of the Senate. If Medicine and Commerce had given two, 
Law had also given one of whose abilities piul distinction the Univer- 
sity might justly be proud. Eecallin- with pleasure his services as 
Minister of Education the Vice-Chancellor said that he could not 
forget that Mr. Huq was in office at a time when the University was 
passing almost through a crisis. He was always a champion of its 
legitimate rights and interests. Concluding the Vice-Chancellor hoped 
that the Mtiyor would guide the deliberations of the Corporation so as 
to advance the cause of its progress and efficiency. 

Replying Mr. Huq thanked the Vice-Chancellor and the Senators 
for their good wishes and felicitations. He recalled with feelings of 
gratitude the help and co-operation extended to him when in office 
by the Syndicate and the guidance he had received from Sir Asutosh. 
V It was his guidance in all matters,” Mr. Huq observed, ” that 
enabled me to render services not merely to the University but to the 
cause of education in this province.” 

♦ * * 

XXIII. A New College 

Madaripur, in the district of Faridpur, is going to have a college of 
her own to be named Tilakchandra Silver J ubilee College. The college 
has just been granted affiliation in English, Bengali, Logic, History, 
Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian Mathematics, and Elements of Civics and 
Economics up to the Intermediate standard from the commencement 
of the academic session of 1936-37, or of the next session (1935-36), 
if, of course, the Government of Bengal in the Ministry of Education 
is agreeable. 

# # # 

XXIV. St. Anthony’s School, Shillong 

St, Anthony’s School, Shillong, and “ Our Lady’s House,” 
Shillong, have also been affiliated up to the Intermediate Arts standard 
with effect from the commencement of the academic session of 1936-37 
or nf 1935-36, subject to the approval of the Ministry of Education, 
Government of Bengal. 
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XXV. Teachees’ Teaining Department 

It will be welcome news to those who are interested in the 
re-organisafion and improvement of the standard of Secondary Edu- 
cation of the province that the Senate has given sanction to the 
scheme outlined in the Report of the Committee appointed by the 
Syndicate to consider the possibility of starting a Teacher’s Training 
Department directly under the University with a view to provide for 
facilities for students preparing for the B. T. Degree and arrange for 
special courses of lectures, including vacation courses, on methods of 
teaching in selected subjects. 

In moving the resolution for acceptance by the Senate the Rev. 
Dr. W. S. Urquhart pointed out that the three existing training colleges 
in the province, of which one was meant for women students alone, 
were insufficient to meet the ever-growing demand for admission into 
the training colleges. But as it was not possible for the University 
at the present stage, to open a complete B. T. Training classe, they 
should take up the second best course and make arrangements for 
short and vacation courses. This would in no way prejudice, Dr. 
Urquhart was certain, the standard of the B. T. Degree ; on the other 
hand, the scheme would yield very good results specially in view of tue 
new Matriculation Regulations that would soon come into force. 

The Vice-Chancellor observed that criticisms have of late been 
heard that there was no adequate supply of trained teachers in our 
high schools, and education had suffered in consequence. The Uni- 
versity was now, therefore, going to take the definite step for provid- 
ing trained teachers for employment in high schools. In course of 
time the Senate would be approached to consider the advisability of 
opening a full-fledged Education Department. 

The scheme which has been accepted for five years at present will 
provide special training in the method of teaching particular subjects, 
e.g., English, Bengali, Science, Elementary Hygiene, History and 
Geography. - The necessity of this training will be considerably great 
in view of the fact that in future all subjects, except English, will be 
taught in schools through the inedium of Vernacular. The Committee 
therefore rightly recommends that the University ought to provide 
facilities for training an adequate number of teachers for the purpose. 
According, to future recommendations of the Committee, the Short 
Course will include two terms of one month each, one in summer and 
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the other in winter, to be decided finally by the Syndicate which will 
also take necessary steps to give elfect to the scheme from J uly 
next. 

* * # 

XXVI. Law College Governing Body 

The following gentlemen have been nominated representatives of 
the Faculty of Law on the Governing Body the University Law 
College for the year 1935-36 : — 

Birajmohan Majumdar, Esq., m.a., b.l. 

Sir Z. R. Zahid Suhrawardy, kt., m.a., b.l., Barrister-at-law. 

The Hon’ble Justice Sir Manmathanath Mukherjee, kt., m.a., 
b.l. 

# * * 

XXVII. Birth-day Honours 

Two names closely associated with the University figure promi- 
nently in the list of Honours conferred on the occasion of the last 
birth-day of His Majesty the King Emperor. Tlie Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice Leonard Wilford James Costello, m.a., ll.b., Barrister-at-Law, 
has been honoured with a Knighthood. Sir Leonard is one of our 
distinguished Fellows, and is also a member of the Faculty of 
Law. 

The unique distinction of Mahamahopadhyaya has been conferred 
on Pandit Sakalanarayan Sarma. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Sakala- 
narayan Sarma is a distinguished teacher in the Departments of Post- 
Graduate Teaching in Sanskrit and Indian Vernaculars in our Uni- 
versity. 

We offer our hearty congratulations on both the recipients of the 
high distinctions. 
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, XXVIII. An Appbeoiation 

The following letter has been received by the Registrar, Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, from Prof. E. T. Whittaker of the Mathematical 
Institute of Edinburgh. The letter speaks for itself and is reproduced 
for the perusal of the readers of the Calcutta Review : — » 


MATHEMATICAL INSTITUTE 
16, Chambebs Street, Edinburgh, 

1935, March 97. 

To 

The Registrar, 

Calcutta University. 

Dear Sir, 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt oi the copy of Introduction to the Geometry of the 
Fourfold ’* by Surendra Mohan Ganguli, d.sc., which you have most kindly sent me, and 
I would ask you to convey to the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate and to the author my most 
grateful thanks for it. 

Since its arrival, I have been reading it with much appreciation and admiration. The 
plan is excellent, the exposition clear, and the author well acquainted with the original 
memoir in which the subject has been developed. It is in my opinion worthy of high 
recommendation. 

Yours faithfully, 

E. T. Whittaker. 


♦ 


* 




XXIX. Notification 

Bao Bahadur Bapu Bao Dada KinJthede Lectureship for 1936 : 

Nagpur University 

Applications are invited for the Rao Bahadur Bapu Rao Dada Kinkhedi 
Lectureship for 1936. The Lecturer will be required to deliver a series 
of not less than three lectures in English (unless permitted otherwise) 
in or about November, 1936, on the following subiect viz. “ Possibilities 
of Educated Men settling in the countryside and promoting Small Industries 
subsidiary to Agriculture, with special refernece to the Needs and Conditions 
of the C. P. and Berar.” The honorarium payable for the lectures is 
Rs. 1,000. The copyright in the lectures shall vest in the University, which 
shall publish the lectures. Each candidate shall — (i) state in his appli- 
cation the number of lectures he proposes to deliver, and (ii) submit twelve 
copies of a syaopsis of his proposed lectures and, if he so pleases, an equal 
number of copies of his introductory lecture. All applications must reach 
the Registrar, Nagpur University, not later than 17th June, 1935. 





